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PREFACE 


The past few years have forcefully demonstrated the paramount 
importance of agriculture as a phase of our national life. If we 
are to prosper as a people, both the farm and the urban indus- 
trialized interests must be equally considered, and directed into 
sound and effective functioning. It is impossible to neglect either 
of these iDasic elements in the public concern without the entire 
economic and social structure seriously suffering as a result. 

This nation has during recent years become primarily urban 
and industrialized. Such a situation presents grave danger of 
either conscious or unconscious indifference on the part of the 
majority element to the interests of our farming people. The 
most effective way of combating such a.n unfortunate situation 
is through iho process of education. The urban constituency roust 
be informed in terms of the problems of agriculture and theii 
vital relationship to the prosperity and welfare of the city The 
rural minority must be educated as to the important bearing of 
tbe urba,n, industrialized interests upon those of the agricultural 
group Through such a common understanding mutual sympa iJun. 
is engendered toward a balanced program of development in tbe 
economic and social structure of our civilization. 

In order that such a. desirable goal may be attained, the eco- 
nomics and sociology of agriculture muai. receive increasing at- 
tention in tbe colleges a.nd universities throughout the entire 
nation Many schools will not be in position to offer more than 
one course in this field and will desire the cultural emphasis in the 
approach to the subject. The present te.Kt is well adapted to such 
a purpose. 

In determJning the content of this volum.e a thorough canvass 
has been made of the principal standard texts in agricultural eco- 
nomics and rural sociology, Tbe frequency of the topics was noted, 
and upon the basis of such emphasis the cha.pter divisions vrere 
selected. Such a dissection and subsequent synthesis it is believed 
hft3 included a large p8.rt of what is vitti.1 in the customary courses 
in the two disciplines. 

There is today a growing tendency toward sharper speeializa- 
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mon in the field of rural life studies. On the other hand, many of 
the outstanding leaders in the sochal sciences arc arguing that wc 
h'-ve already too finely drawn lines of demarcation between one 
social discipline and another, and that the most effective approach 
toward understanding a problem is through all possible avenues. 
The term social economics cj agriculture makes possible such a 
venture, enabling us to vierv the agricultural problem not simply 
as an economic, sociological, historical, or governmental one, but 
in the combined perspective of all these approaches. Thus the 
present volume is to be viewed as an (iffort to synthesise the mors 
ptrtinent thought in the social eccnemic approach to the prob- 
lems of agriculture That the book is a teachable one hac been 
demonstrated by the author's twelve years of experience in han- 
dling a course based on the materials included. 

The author is indebted to a variety of sources too numerous for 
individual mention, but appropriate reiiognition has been made 
by footnotes. In the second, fourth, fifth, twenty-fourth, and 
tv/enty-seventh chapters, he has made liberal use of rriaterials from 
his earlier volume on The Place of Agriculture in. American Life, but 
these have been re-worked into the new setting. Frequent and ex- 
tensive quotations have been cited where they have contributed 
to a more adequate presentation of the particular topic under con • 
-'■w^ration. PeiTaiasions to use these have generousl;^ been granted 
by the publishers, It is a pleasure to express the appreciation duo 
MivSiS 'Ruth Ritchie and Mrs. A. S. Hall cn the office sta.ff of the 
Institute for Research in the Social Sciences at the University of 
Vii’gisis for the cheerfulness and efficiency wii.h v/hieh they have 
typed the manuscript and helped in other W'aya to prepare it for 
the printer. 

WiiiSON Gse 

TTnitphritt or ViPSiNtt 
September, 1933 
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THE SOCIAL 

ECONOMICS OF AGRICULTURE 

CKAPTER I 

AGRICULTURE IS FUNDAMENTAL 

The fact that the farmer feeds the world makes agriculturi 
basic to the existence of the human race. Striking advance ha 
been made in the field of synthetic chemistry, and a few of th( 
simpler organic substances have been compounded in the lab 
oratory. While the composition of the food substances which g< 
to make up our daily diet is fairly well understood by the chemisi 
today, oven the most hopeful in the progress of that science woulc 
scarcely contend it is likely any time soon that the growing o’ 
crops and livestock will be supplanted by huge, smoky manufac 
timing plants producing the necessities of life new furnished hj 
the farms of this and other countries of the world. The achieve- 
ments of science have been marvelous, and indications are thffi 
in the future they will lie greater even than those characterizing 
the past, but in the face of all this, it seems fairly safe to assert 
with confidence that the chemist will never be able to create ir 
the laboratory the richly nutritious beefsteak or the luscious ripe 
poach with their life .and health giving qualitie.s. The li'^ing organ.- 
ism, plant or animal, carefully bred by the farmer is the only 
agency knonn that can build up the elaborately complex sub 
stances in varydng proportions of proteins, carbohydrates, and 
fats with their acconpanMng ferments, vitamins, and similar 
es.seri.tials characterizing the foods we eat from day to day 

Carver in a discussion of the ways in whic,h mankind gets .a 
liT^ing classifies them as uneconomic and economic. 

The uncconoiule metlioas of getting a living aie sometimes destruc- 
tive, and mciude all those occupadoiis in vdiich one's success elepaada 
upon O'le’.s pjwer to destroy, to injure, or t-i deceive. War, plunder, 
robbery, and fraud of 0II kinds are included in this class. These tnetliods 

1 
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are tailed ■'uncconuriiie,” because when oup iiKlividual secures somo' 
thing by any of these methods po one else la benefited and some oiio 
is sure to be injured, Other methods are not positively destructive, 
but are nevertheless unproductive iii the sense of rcturiiiug to .society 
no real adr antage for tl;e li’ung received. Getting I'ioh by marrying or 
inheriting wealth, or through a rise in land values, would come in this 
class The eoonernie or productive methods of getting a living are 
those in which one’s &liocc.ss depends upon one’s povver to produce or 
to serve All productive industries and all useful trades and profes- 
sions belong ill tlds class They arc called economic because, vvhen one 
individual gets something by any of these methods, no one else is in- 
jured ard some one is always certain to be benefited. People who make 
their living by these methods do not impoverish other people, but 
tend to enrich them. The richer a man gete by any of the productive 
methods the richer he makes the rest .of the world, and in proportion 
as the whole cenamunity or the whole world adopts these methods, in 
that proportion vdll the whole community or the whole world prosper, 
wheieas the opposite is true of the uneconomic methods.^ 

In carrying this interesting classification further, the traditional 
CQuise is to divide the economic inoVaods of making a living into 
the 'primary induain&H, the t^ecoiidary and personal and 

professional services. 

First among the primary industries comes farming, and the 
others of these are mining, lumbering, hunting, and fishing. Such 
industries are called primary because they are extractive in na- 
ture, consisting in originally deriving from the earth and the water 
various materials and objects useful to mankind, and in coaxing 
from the soil the crops which form the basis of animal life, human 
and domestic, Primary we,i]th, oi the ra'w materials of industry, 
originates in such ways, and without such a basis there would 
be no economic striving as we know it. Agriculture as a, primary 
indiistrj’- not only feeds the world, but it provides a considerable 
part of the tratcrisls which necessitate the turning of the wheels 
of munufsei.uring plants. Agrmulture existed long before our fore- 
fathers dreamed of great metropolitsn industrial centers, and while, 
conditions were primitive in those days, such e'-ddences as are' 
available indicate that they were as satisfied wdth their conditions 
of life as we are today with this involved system of ours. But 
never in all history has it been possible, nor v/ill it be, to have a 
oivilmation all urban atid industrial. 

The secondary industries are those concerned v/ith roanufaotur'- 

1 Carvor, T. il. PrmoipUa of Rural Mimnam. Oiiiri t-ad Co., 1311, jjp. 2-3. 
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transporting, and inerchandisirg. In these processes, the 
wealth created or liberated in the primary industries is elaborated 
into forms of goods better adapted to the needs of civilized man- 
kind. The farmer in raising a wheat crop produces the primaiy 
wealth, which the secondary industry of milling changes into 
flour. In addii.ion, such goods must be transported to vmrehouses 
and inerchrndising establishments ’"here they become available 
.at the place and iin>p required. 

The fierscnal or professional ser’/ice class consists cf the useful 
offices performed by the teacher in banishing ignorance and dif- 
fusing knowledge, the healing and disease prevention functions 
of the medical profession, the inspirational and elevating services 
of the clergy, the governing activities of men and women in public 
life, the entertaining efforts of those in the theatrical arts, and 
similar beneficial contributions made tn the sum total of human 
welfare and happiness by those in the- various professions. 

And so we see that in the broad scheme of our economic life, 
agriculture occupies a place that is indispensable. Although since 
the dawn of urban development it has sheltered classes which 
consciously and unconsciously have sought, more often than not 
with distinct success, to exploit the rural classes, nevertheless 
without the fundamental contribution of the agricultural industry 
all the rest of the fabric of our civilization would topple into ruins 
abnost overnight. 


1. The Peoblem Is Complex 

Customarily the problcin of the fanner is simplified in the mind 
the a’reragQ person. Whether it is the Russian peasant, the 
Chinese coolie, the English tenant, or the American farmer, our 
generalizing tendencies make us speak of the agricultural problem 
in an inclusive sense, as if the characteristics, resources, and diffi- 
culties v.'cre very much the same with a fanner no ma.tter where 
he is located. While theie are many sirailsrities in the occupa- 
tion, the diversities are much more striking. 

Since 3 later chapter contrasts tho agriculture of the Old .ind 
the New Worlds, a consideration of the wide differences among 
the American farmers alone will serve to make clear the variety 
of interests which they represent. Broadly speaking, the United 
States may be separated into an eastern and a western half with 
the one hundredth meridian of longitude constituting the approxi- 
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mate dividing line. Tlic East, is a haii-iid rogicjii, wiUi a -.iiifiiclcnfr--* 
rainfall; much of Lhc West- L charactcvRctl l>y an annual 'iincmiui 
of rain inadequate to the needs of ordinary fanning. The result 
is that the fanner of the eastern region has ?.n agriculture based 
upon tilled crops, small grains, and tame hay and pasture, In 
the West, rvild hay and grazing, diy farming, winter crops in 
certain localities, and irrigation farming in many areas are the 
rule, with onlj; limited extents of ordinary farming such as are 
to bo found generally in the East. 

Again, the East and Wc,st may bo subdivided into six agricultural 
regions, those of the former based largely on temperature and 
compar.ttive advantage of the several crops which can be grown; 
those of the West determined largely by the adequacy of rainfall 
and the nature of the topography. The subdivisions of the East 
are in general lEnitsd by parallels of latitude, extending cast and 
west; while in the West, mountain ranges are the conditioning 
factor, causing the areas to assume primarily a north and south 
direction. The avei'r..go cRvation of the eastern half of the United 
States is somewhat less than 1,000 feet above sea level; in the 
West the altitude averages naore than 4,000 feet. The accompany- 
ing map serves to visualize these factors in a fairty clear way, 
and a close study of it emphasizes the diversity of agri(5ultural 
luterests, and hence of problems of the farmers vdtbin the nai,lon. 

la the Ea^'t corn i‘- ihe lajdiiig crop, cocstiiuiing over ono-quartei' 
of tto ac!roj.gc and nearly 30 per {jcnt of the ■'■aJue of all crops. It 
grown in ah the six eastern regions, but is dominant in the Corn Belt, 
and is very important in the Corn and Winter Wheat Region, and 
in the Cotton Belt, Along tlie Gulf of Mexico and the .southern Adanth" 
Coaist the type of agriculture vanes greatly from section to section — 
from lice farming tc sugar cane growing and ivinter vegetable produc- 
tion, citrus fruit orcharding, and cattle ranching — so ti'at the region 
is not named after any crop, but is called the “Subtropical Coast,” 
because the warm rvater exerto a controlling influence upon clnnata 
and crops. In this sastorn half of the TTuited States there is scarcely 
any cotton grown oiiteide the Cotton Balt, very little winter wheat 
outside the Corn and Winter Wheat Region a^d adjacent portions of 
the Corn Belt and Cotton Belt, and practically no spring wheat outside 
the PprLng Wheat Region, Grass is of greatest importance in the Hay 
and Pasture Region, where in nearly every county hay and pasture 
eeoilpj’' half or leore of the improved land. 

In the West hay is the leading crop, ciortributiug nearly 37 per oent 
of the acreage and 26 per cent of the value of crops in 1919, and, the 
forage obtained by gi-azing is probably of almost equal value. Alfalfa 
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is the leading hay crop in the Rocky Mountain and Arid Intormonntain ‘ 
regions, wild grasses in the Great Plains liegion, and grains out green 
on the Pacific Coast. Wheat contributed 21 per cent of the value of 
all crops, oats 3 per cent, barley 3 per cent, fruit and nuts ig per cent, 
potatoes 4 per cent, and other vegetables 8 per cenr in iliese six western 
regions. The value of all crops in the western regions, however, consti- 
tuted in 1919 only 15 per cent of the total for the United States, 

The centraet between the East and West is not as pronounced in 
livestocii ss in ciops, e.xcept that swine are largely certfined to the East, 
while sheep are inueli more important in. the West There is a marked 
distinction, however, in the manner of management, .the livestock in 
the East being fed in the barnya'’ds or fields with shelter at night, 
while in the West the stock is nrcstly grazed on the open range. In 
the East, the Hay and Pasture Pegion is primarily a dairy area; while 
the Corn Belt is the centre of the heef-cattlc and swine industry. In 
the West, the sheep are generally located in the more and and the cattle 
iu the h'ss arid areas; while in the North Pacific Region, with its cool, 
mcisi climate, similar tc that of the Hay and Pasture Region, dairying 
is again the dominant livestock industrjn*- 

Nob only is farming as an industry tremendously varied as to 
tho olimate, soil, topography, crops or livestock grown, but it is 
complex as to the psycho-social characteristics of the occupation. 
For example, any occupational work consists roughly of tlu’oo 
principal categories; 'proprietorial, managerial or independent mas- 
ter’s work which concerns the ov/nership, organizing and control, 
■^cf some enterprise; (malified employees’ xvork, dealing with the 
higher, skilled grades of managerial work more or less under the 
direction of the proprietorial class; and laborer’s •work, of a rather 
mechanical nature, largely manual in kind, witliout the exercise 
of initiative, planning, much series thought, i.e., distinct^ sub- 
ordinated in oharaeter. 

To which of these classes does the farmer belong? He is a 
proprietor par excellence, throughout the world, in the United 
States almost two-thirds of them owning the farms they operate. 
But the fact that a farmer is an owner, planning, controlling, and 
organizing his enterprise does not mean that he is not often func- 
tioning in the sphere of the qualified employee, actively over- 
seeing the v;ork of his “wages hands,” tenants, and fmnilj^ labor 
in the planting, cultivating, harvesting, and certain of the phases 
of marketing his crops. Also, at times he must “fill in” by per* 
forming monotonous, routine work such as ehameterices that of 

-Baker, 0. E “A Oirphi": Summary o£ Arneiitaa Agriaultaru.*' Yearheohi 
TJ. S. nepartmeut of Agriculture, 1921, pp. 413-114. 
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tha laborer. Moreover, the tenants, most of them, also cut across 
the classes which arc rather clearly defined in the urban pursuits. 

It is customary for the economist to divide the nature and 
sources of income into wages and salaries, interest, rents, and profits 
In urban pursuits generally wages apply to the laborer, salaries 
to the qualified employees, interest and profits to the capitalist, 
and lents to the landlord. But at Sorokin and Zimn’erman point 
out, the income of the harming class “represents a combination 
of almost all of these kinds of income; in part, it is a v/ago for 
their own labor; in part, it is a profit from their enterprises and 
interest on the money invested; and finally, in part, it is a rent 
for their own land and immovable property.” ^ 

A really successful farmer must knew the principle.s of plant 
and animal bi'eeding, the chemistry of fertili-cers, the practical 
applications of soil physics, much about soils and climatic factors, 
v/hat kinds of farm machineiy to buy and how to operate them, 
how to handle labor, negotiate credit for bis enterprise, and should 
ha-'re a tboTOugh knowledge. the prooesaes o? raarketkftg. Simplo 
folk, many of them, are farmers, but they perfonn these functions 
in a simple, and relatively imperfect sort of way. Effective, mod- 
ern farming is an intensely complicated undertaking, in its various 
ramifications calling for ihe highest degree of skill in its several 
parts, and interrelated iji so many war's with the various phases.? 
of present-day civilization that it is almost bewildering to attempt 
to chart them. 

2. The Egohomig l-'osrnoH of AgbicultuHh 

In quantity of agricultural production, the United States leads 
all countries.® This nation, Russia. China, and India are pre- 
eminent. Prior to the World War, the aggregate value of farm 
products in Russia was only about two-thirds that of the United 
States. In China, so far as any approach to accuracy cS-u be made, 
the production of foods and fibers is certainly not mere than three- 
fourths that of our own countoq while in India , the agricultural 
production is less than half that which we total Even the entire 
British eomD'omvealth of nations, including India, Australia, New 
Zealand, South Africa, and the British Isles, has an aggregate 
farm production only nine-tenths that of the United States. 

* So-okii, Pitirim ard Zimmarroap, C. O Prmoiplo^ of Ttu‘^ol-V''bo” Soaiologu, 
Henry Holl, lasy, p. so. 

' Baker, O. E Op oil,, p -tOr. 
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1. Wealth and Jncow.e. — k. report (1926) of the Federal T’rade' 
Corainisaiun on National Wealth and Inocina estimates the toLad 
national wealth in 1922 at $353,000,000,000. The total farm 
wealth for the same year wa.s given as $78 000,000,000, or ?.,bout 
IS per cent of the aggregate figure. The amount used in manu- 
facturing and juining was about 11 per cent of the total, about 
13 per cent is hold bj' railroads and other public utilities, and 
about 12 per cent applies to fedc-ial, state, and local governmental 
bol dings Quite a large share, reported ai unascertained, is cm- 
jiloycd in wholesale and retail trad". "Probably the largest single 
share, however, is that composed of city dwellings, furniture, and 
pcneonal effects — rvealth possessed and used for personal necessities 
and onjoj'raent — which probably is not less than one-fourtb of 
the grand total.” 

Another way of viewing the situation is that given by the Nox 
York Times of March 25, 1928, in which agiiculture in number 
of employees, value of products or service and estimated invest- 
ment is ranked as the first among America’s twenty leading in- 
dustries, Although the urban industrial development of the 
United States has been tremendous in recent years, and in its 
eulleetivc expression as bhown in the follovdng table far oxcce.ds 
agriculture, classified as a single industry, the farm enterprise 
—easily outstrips all of the rest of them. 

The total national income for 1923 is estimated at ,$70,000,000,- 
000. Of this amount, agriculture contributed 9.4 billions, or 13.5 per 
cent of the total Its position in this respect was second, the 
manufacturing induslrwe ranking first vrith an income of 24.1 bil- 
lions or 34 per cent. The rank and amounts of a few more of the 
chief sources of ".stional income a:e a,s follows the mercantile 
busiacss third, with S.fi billions, or about one-ejghtb of the total; 
the personal service businesses — hotels, barber shops, shoe-repair 
shops, and a ho,st of ethers — ^fo.irth with 0.3 billions, or 9 per cent; 
she profe.ssions — law, medicine, engineering, etc. — ^fifth v,dth 5.2 bil- 
lions of dollars, or 7.5 per cent; and the steam railroads, sixth v?ith 
4.6 billiomi. or 6.7 per cent of the total income in 1933y 

Thus we see that both in the. proportion of total wealth which 
it constitutes, and tht ineor-re derived theiefriun, agriculture is 
one of the economic interests of leading significance, and even 

' jiuiiunal WmUh and (neotne. A Raport o£ tlm Pedoral Trade Uomuiisaioa 
(If.Std. Senate Popumant No. 126, 6Gth Ger.giaas, liit Scoaion. 
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t'roAi uhis aiigb of approach, compelling rcspeclful consideration.- 
Down to 1880, or al least until some tunc between 1880 and ISflO, 
the farm industry of the United Stains was our principal source of 
wealth. However, in the Census of 1890, the value of farm prod- 
ucts was exceeded by that of manufactured products. In 1900, 
the net value of agricultural production was 13,704,177,706, and 
ihe corresponding figure for manufactured products, 115,981,451, ■ 
234, or on rhe most conservative evaluation an excess of more 
than a billion dollars in favor of the manufacturos and mechanical 
artsd The margin between the industrial pursuits and the agri- 
cultural has widened \rith each passing decade as the figures 
given in this section serve to indicate. 

2. For-ms of Agricultural Wealth and Income . — In 192.5, due to 
the posMvar agrioultural depression hi the fanning lousiness, the 
total value of all farm property was $57,017 740,040 This was 
distributed as follows: ^ 


Land and buildings 
Land, excluding buildings 
Buildings 

Iinplememis ana rtiaohinsry 
Livestock on farms 


$ 49 , 467 , 047,287 

37 , 721 , 018,229 

11 , 746 , 629,065 

2 , 091 , 703,(529 

4 , 868 , 389,124 


The gross value of 78 crops and 14 livestock items, which repre- 
sent probably more than 98 per cent of all income Irom farm 
.products In 1928, was toi the crops $9,726,822,000, and for the 
livestock items $6,154,884,000 — a total of $15,881,706,000. It is 
interesting to note the twenty'- leading crops and anlnuai' products 
conatituting a large part of this estimate. In this -w&y we can 
form a more definite idea as to hew' the total farm production 
originates. 

Corn is prsemioently king among American jgriculliural prod- 
ucts Our forefathers early discovered its large grain yields per 
acre, and while it seems to be declining in popularity as a human 
food, it is almost indispensable with livestock Cotton may rule 
in the South, but milk stands next to corn in national importance. 
Pork exceeds in value all of the meats w'e produce, but ii,s lead 
over chickens and eggs is not a great one,. Wheat, the basis of the 
staff of life, is eighth on the list. In spite of its attraction for so 
many, the tobacco crop was worth several millions leas than -were 
white potato 0 .s, and. among the fruits, ws produce an apple crop 

^ V of Yuh VII, liv 
XJniUd Statm Census 0 / AffricuUure, Sumraftry Sbiitistjes by States, p, 3, 
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taore valuable than tlio likewise delicious orangt; which has be- 
come so generally popular in recent years. 

TABLE 2 


Relative Impobtancb in Gnoss Value op Twenty Leadino AanicoLTuaAL 

Items : 1928 ' 


TUtvk 

ITr3^f 

Gnosa Valuc 1 

Phu Cent of Total 

1 

Corn 

$2,341,402,000 

14.7 

2 

Milk 

2,061,484,000 

13.0 

3 

Cotton flint and seed) 

1,528,397,000 

9.6 

4. 

Koga 

1,387,122,000 

8.7 

6 

Chickens and eggs 

1,190,493,000 

7.6 

6 

Hay 

1,182,960,000 

7.4 

7 

Cattle and calves 

1,137,176,000 

7.2 

£ 

vifi'eat 

900, 73*, 000 

5.7 

9 

Oats 

507,480,000 

3.8 

10 

Tiuek 01 ops 

320,926,000 

2.1 

11 

Foiest products 

311,091,000 

2.0 

12 

Parm gardens 

303,651,000 

1.0 

13 

IVuiLe potatoes 

293,679,000 

1.8 

14 

Tobacco 

276,448,000 

1.7 

15 

Barley 

204,751,000 

1.3 

10 

Apples 

200,582,000 

1.3 

17 

Sheep and lambs 

397,406,000 

1.2 

15 

Or' nges 

342,28.SOOO 

.9 

19 

Wool 

109,299,000 

.7 

20 

Gnm a”j'gho'r]s 

93,433,000 

,6 


3, The lilzvort of Agricultural Products . — The products of the 
American farm have at all times constituted a very important 
proportion of our export trade. The adventurous spirits who 
promoted the settlement of this country expected at Ihe outset 
large finds of the rare metals and precious stones, but it early 
became evident that the pattern of civilization in the Americas 
should take the agricultural form For example, the wealth and 
aceompanidng culture of the c>ld culonial planters of the South 
v;as largely derived from the export of tobacco, indigo, and later 
eif cotton. The Import trade brought back in exchange the prod- 
ucts of the manufacturing plants of the Old World. 

In ch.aracten 2 ing the iinpojla,nce of the foreign market to the 
individual American fanner and to the ivorld Nourse says in part: 

The Aniefican farmer has long been a sigaiScant and striking inter- 
n&cioual figure. To be sure he has been clad in the iough garmsuts 
of the toiler rather than in the fine raiaient ot the diplomat. He has 
* Data cterivsd fioio Crops Markets. Vol. 3, Ho f> Sont , 1930, pp .370, 373. 
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sai upon the iron seat oi iiis sulky plow or self-uindor rachor tluiii in- 
iae uiaho^any swi'fel enfir of the international trader or bnukcr. Ihit 
notwithstanding his obscure position and Ms failure oven to roaliy.o 
the far-reaching importance of his own performance, the Ainoricau 
farmer has played aa vital a in rhe development of modem indus- 
trialism as Iravo those other characters who stand more brilliantly in 
the Bpotliglit of public attention. He has been )io loss impertant th.an 
fhey in ihe evolution of the international occnoniic organisation which 
modern industrialism iropUca and has become deeply involved in the 
iritinia.le life and v/orlc of the people of many nations. 

The world was not slow to discover how large c dependence it coixld 
place on our fanners for food vnppli'j.s and clothing material, s. There- 
upon it went about piling up, iadu,str'3l cities and ordering the domestic 
habits of its people on the basis of that depenclenco. A wonderful new 
IftJid wa.s given to agriculture in Amorica during,- the ni.-ietoenrh ceiitucy. 
Had it not been so ‘'wiftly opened up, had it not been so iiidnstriously 
and ‘skillfully dovelopoci by our faruiert-, particularly in the latter hah 
of the century, tlio rapid and dazzling rise of modern indnslriul civiliza- 
tion would not have Ijeen made possible. Thi.s has been the essence 
of European dependence on the American farm. ^ 

Europe has always been the chief destin.'ition of our agi-icultura] 
products shipped abroad, though the value of such o:cports from 
this conutfs' i.Q Asia was in 1923 more than five times greater 
than before the War. In the years before 1014, Europe took five- 
sixths of the total of our exported farm products, though during 
. recent years the pi-opmtion has varied betw'esn threo-fourths and 
four-fifths. The gi-eat bulk of these go to the thickly settled, 
highly mdustrialised countries cf the United Kingdom, Franco, 
Germany, Netherlands, and Belgium, though considerable quan- 
tities are shipped to the Scandinavian countries end Italy. 

As to the kinds of products which vve chiefly export, in 1925, 
cotton raado ui) but a little less than 50 per cent, the grains aboui; 
17 per cent, anunal I’ocid products (meats and edible fats) 14 per 
cent, miscellaneoua vegetable food products (principal items — 
fruits, vegetables, edible oil seeds and vegetable oils, and refined 
sugar) 8 per cent, tobacco Oinmanufs.ctured) 7 per cent, end 
miscellaneous non-food products about per cent. These propor- 
tions are not essentially different to those prevailing in 1913, the 
year before the World War. At that time tobacco ooastitutsd 
somewhat- less than 5 per cent of the total,* When expressed in 

- iWirss, E. a. Aincr:caitAgricuUurecirtdi/uSu.npean. Market. McGrtivv-Eill Go., 
39 £ 4 . tw. 1 - 2 . ' 

® Commerce Yearbooie for 1934 aftl 1925, 
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"terras of the to1.al production of the leading crops in which we 
have an exportable surplus, generally there is shipped out of the 
United States 50 to GO per cent of the entire cotton crop, 35 to 
40 per cent of the tobacco produced, 20 to 25 per cent of the 
wheat, and 12 to 15 per cent of the pork and lardd 

TABLE 3 

VAnoB oif DoMBS'nc Expopts of AasictTLmaAn 'Products* 

(In ThoussiDds of Dol'ais) 


Yearly AvLRAan, Years 
Endinlt June 30 

Value 

Per Cent or 

All BxpoiiTd * 

1852-66 

164,895 

80.9 

1857-31 

2l5,709 

Si.l 

1862-66 

148,866 

75.7 

1867-71 

250,71b 

76.9 

1872-76 

396,660 

78 5 

1877-81 

691,351 

80.4 

1882-86 

557,473 

76.3 

1837-01 

673,287 

1 74-7 

1892-96 

638,7-18 

73,0 

1897-01 1 

827,500 

65.9 

1902-00 

879,641 

59.5 

1907 11 

076,399 

53 9 

1912-16 

1,256,467 

45.1 

1917-21 

2,856,668 

42.7 

1922-25 

1,965,671 

47.4 

1920 

3,801,511 

48.6 

1921 

2,607,641 

40.S 

1922 

1,915,860 

51,8 

1923 

1,790,163 

46.3 

1024 

1,867,098 

44.2 

1925 

2,230,165 

47.7 

1926 

1,891,739 

40.7 

1927 

1,907,804 

30 2 

1928 

1,81-5,451 

38 0 

1029 

1,817,216 

35 0 

1930 

1,495,104 

32 4 


Ba^ed on total value of dome'atio exportg. 


It is pertinent to inquire here as i.o the proportionate part the 
agricultural exports contribute to tne sura total of our national 
export trade. A rather clear picture of the trend may be gained 

* Yodor, F ■R. ^rncuituroE JSconon’ios. Thomas Y, Crowell Company, 1929, 
p 349 

* Fiom Coimnerce Yearbook, 1925, p. ISO, and Siatuiiud AbBtrad, of the United 
Staler, 19ril, p. G7£. 
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frosn Tablv 3 on, page 13. During the period from 1S.'52-(>1, 
the agricultural pioducts constituted approximately 81 per cent 
of the total value of all exports. While the volume and value of 
agricultural exports has experienced a groat absoluie incrcnso 
since that time, the proportion which they make of the total has 
iomewbat irregularly but nevertheless continually iJeclincd. The 
United States has become increasingly industrial, the tariff Mualla 
elected have proved effective, and the surplus of manufactured 
products has found markete abroad In 1925, agricultural prod- 
ucts exported were 47.7 per cent of all exports, and for the year 
1930, they mads up only 32 4 per cent of the total foreign trade. 
Only a part of this decline can bo accouni,ed for on the basis of 
lower priee.s of farm products. 

It is significant to note here the mounting figures of agricultural 
imports. In 1928, the total imports of agricultural products 
wore valued at 12,192,404,000 and made up approxhuatety 53 per 
cent of our total import bill.^ The leading agricultural items im- 
ported into this country arc silk, sugar, coffee, wool, oil seed and 
oil-seed products, hides and skins, tobacco, and various fruits 
and vegefcal)lc.s.^ 

While the tmiaaircd cradit of the European countries as a result 
of the World War, and their dr tennm?,tion to reach a maximum 
of self-sufficiency in. their farming production has greatly affected 
our agricultural export trade, the real beginnings of a definite 
decline are to be found in the period from 1900 to 1914. Many 
factors combined to cause this situation, but principally it was 
due to deliberate commercial and political agrarian policies in 
European countries, rarticularly in France and Germany the 
competition of (heap exports from the United States was checked 
by sueco-ssive advances in tariff rates, or in certain oases, was 
stopped by embargoes based on sanitary grounds, as in the case 
of hog products Also, undoubtedly, military security about which 
these countries were quite apprehensivt , demanded a greater de- 
gree of self-sufficiency in their agricultural production^ 

The future of esir agricultural export trade is difficult to predict. 
Upon the return of mors stable conditions of iaternatian.T,l trade 
and amity, and the incres.se of population in many foreign coun- 

^ Yearbook of Agifcclture-, 1328 p. 1015, 

« 'ioUw, Y. R. Ci>. oii., p. 349. 

* ri-uruo. E. G. Op. cS.. Chuptrr I. 
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'trips, a marked improvemonl is lilcely to result in the markets 
abroad for our farm products. Meanwhile, we may be assured 
that in a nation so great in the extent of agricultural resources 
as is ours, the export of such prcducLo will always be a sub- 
stantial and important concern in the economic welfare of the 
countr/. 

4. Relation to Other Iruerests — Thus mv we have considered 
agriculture from the standpoint of its in disper sable function of 
food production, its conspicuous position in the rctal wsrdth and 
income of the nation, and how important it is in the matter of 
foreign trade. There are many other ways in which it is more or 
less iEtirnately connected with the economic life of almost every 
individual, institution, and agency in the nation. 

The annual purchasing pov/er of the fanners of the United 
States is normally about ten billions of dollars a year for the 
goods and services of others. 

The agricultural iudustrj'- bu 3 ’-E each year about six billions of 
dollars worth of manufactured products which is about one-tenth 
of the annual production of such goods. This is a sufficient amount 
to be a determining factor in industry and business prosperity. 

The farms of the nation supply the raw materials of industry 
employing more than half of oui* industrial workers. 

Based on the proportion which wages constitute of the value of 
the products purchased and the traasportc-tion paiil by agricul- 
ture, it pays indirectly, as a minimum annually two and a half 
billion dollars of the wages of employees in the various urban 
pursuits. 

The hauling of prodomts to and from the farms makes up 
roughly about one-eigbth of the total freight business of the rail- 
roads of the countrj''. 

About one-fifth of the total cost of government is borne by the 
agricultural industry. ^ 

A recital of such figures as these .serves to impress us v/ith the 
fact that although agriculture does not occupy the position of 
asceadeiicj’' it one time enjoyed in our history there can be no 
possible argument v/hy the urban classes should not be well in- 
foruisd and keenly interested in terms of an industry so vitally 
related in man;/ way,s to their pro.speritj’- and happiness. 

^Theao (lain, itro a-iaptod from Tru, Agiicultaral Frohien. Natioaal Iruiustrial 
Caafcifni’e Bpaid, Npw York, 1320, ijp. 2-3, 
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3. A-x IjiroRTANT Social Conceun 

The person who has always lived in the city is likely to view 
the rural population simply as food producers. They arc our 
“hewers of wood and drawers of water.” Such a narrow view 
gives a much distorted picture of American country life. It corre- 
sponds with the severely pessimistic description of Edwin Mark- 
ham in his “The Man with the Hoe” written after seeing Millet’s 
world-famous painting In that oft^n quoted poem, the European 
peasant farmer is characterized in part as follow's; 

Bowed hy the weight, of centuries he leans, 

Upon hi.s hoe and gazes on the ground, 

I'he emptiness of ages in hia lace, 

And on Lia l).iclc the l)..irueri of the world. 


He is a clod-hopper, a country Rube, a hayseed, a bumpkin, a 
hick, a hill-Billy, ill-lettciod, a. .exude son of the soil, perhaps 
sometimes a diamond in the rough, but nevertheless distinctly in 
the rough. He hves a life quite different from the city life, which 
to one who Imows nothing else, is often the only worthy form of 
living. Tlis farmer in such a consciousness exists to produce food 
for city people and to raise families to grow mere food for more 
city people later on. Fortim.ately this impression of farm folks Is no 
more correct than the estimats the farmer has of the urban i-esi- 
dent as a dude., who has mere on his back than he has in his bead, 
A fast muver and spender, and usually so raiicb of a clever rascal 
that a pocketbook must be held v/hde talking to htn. 

That such distorted view's do occur cannot be denied. In them 
is foimd the basis of the rura.l-urbayi conflict in various forms about 
which we hear so much these days The lack of .'■qmipathy between 
coantiq' and city is like many conflicts in human affairs, based on 
a dsfleienev in the knovdedge each group has of the other’s prob- 
lems and wa3's of life. 

Much study in recent years has been given both to the urban 
and to the rural phases of our civilization. A fairly definitive 
starting point of such an appraisal of cur rural culture is to be 
found in the appointment of the Commission oii Countrs' Iiife by 
Presidciofc Theodore Roosevelt in 1908. In the letter setting up 
this notable ininmission, that able and vigorons-mind'^d Mnerican 
leader said among other things; 
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Thero i« bi't opc person wiicsc vrelfare is ps vitnl to tiic welfare of ' 
the wboio enuntry ac' is that, of the wage-worker who does luanual 
labor; and that is the tiller of the soil — the farmer. If there is one 
lesson taught by history it is that tlie permanent greatness of any state 
must ultimately dejiend n-ore upon the character of its country popula- 
tion than upon anything else. 

It is especially important that ivhatever will serve i,o praparo country 
cliildren for life en the farm, and whatever ’vill brighten home life in. 
the country and meice it richer and more attractive for the mothers, 
wii'es, and daughtcri of farmers should be dons promptly, tlioroughiv 
and gladly Tbei’e is no more important person, measured in indusnee 
upon the life of the nation than the farmer’s wife, no more important 
home tha'^ the countrjr home, and it is of national importance to do the 
best W8 can for both. 

The farmers have liitLerto had less than their full .share of public 
attention along the lines of bipsiness and social life. Theie is too uniah 
lielisf among all our people that the price? of life lie aivay from the 
farm. I am therefore anxious to bring before the people of the United 
States the question of securing better business and better living on the 
farm, -whethor by cooperation between farmers for buying, selling and 
bonowing; tiy promoluig soeiiil edvantages and opportunities in the 
country; c'r liy any other legitimate means that ivill help to make 
country life mote gainful, more attractive, and fulle'’ of opportunities, 
pleasures and rewards for the men, wonmn, and oliildrenof the farms,' 

Id the light of such statements as tliese it is not difficult to 
perceive that the country life problems of the LTnited States and 
of other countries paitake largely of a social nature, As in all 
such large segments of civilization, there are many line social 
qualities and advantages in country life and also a great number 
of deficiencies and perplexing problems which confront us To 
consider the most outstanding of these is one of the important 
concerns of this 'I'-olume. 

1. Population ProportioVvS . — Until a little more than n decade 
ago, the rural ^ population of the Uaifed States outnumbered the 
in ban. This means, of course, that so far as the total population 
of the nation that is rural born is concerned it still outnumbers the 
urban Although the city today is the intense focal center of cul- 
tural ideals, it is cxcesdinglv doubtful whether the urban influence 
is greater in the aggregate than the rnrah It cannot be questioned 
that the modes of conveyance, fee conveniences cf the home, the 

' I^^porL bf iki Commission on Connery l/ife. Masmillari, 1917, pp. 4i~ib, 

“Tha ledc.iiJ r nsus defines “vi-tBr papulation 33 thal Touding in oitipa and 
oltor incorporate! places having 3,500 inhabitants or more and rural population, 
at, that lesidmg 0 itaide such incorporated plaaos.” 
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‘sLaricUu'ds of education and rcTUienical hoy/ come ouf from the 
cities in a flood- tide, and are changing the entire structure of 
rural civilization. But it must be remembered that this is but 
reversing the earlier process v,'hcn the dominant rural influence 
established firmly its institutions and customs as the foundation 
upon which the urban superstructure has been erected. It will 
take a long time for the newlv acquired uiban inajorit;/ to out- 
weigh, if it e^'er does, such basic rural social contributions. 

In 1 930, die total population of the United States was 122, 775,- 
046, of which number 68 054,823 were urban and 53,820.223 were 
rural. In that census year, the rural inhabitants composed 43.8 
per cent of the. total population, and the urban proportion 
was 56.2. Only fiftj'- 3’'eoi's earlier, in 1880, the rural popula- 
tion made up 71.4 per cent of the aggregate populn-tiou of the 
United States. 

The Fourteenth Gen, sue of the United States (1920) included 
for the first tone an enumeration of the “farm population,” 
This terra is defined as “persons living on farms, including, of 
course, considerable numboi's of persons engaged in occupations 
other than farming.” At that time the farm population numbered 
31,614,209, or 29.9 per cent of the total pcpulation. On April 1, 
1930, the figures of the Fifteenth Census give the farm population 
as 30,447 ,550, or 24 S per cent of the total. These figures indicate 
during the ten years a net loss of 1,160,719 from the farms of the 
nation. 

In a consideration of the relative proportions cf rural and urbaa 
in the population, it is well to note that careful studies of the 
matter ,-how that 45.2 per cent of urban growth is d.;rived through 
migration from the oountiy scctions.’^ The farm Families are usu- 
ally larger than the city families, and indicate much less of a 
tendency to become smaller than do the city families. It is likely 
Ibat for a long time yet to come the cities will depend upon the 
country for a considerable part of their human contingent 

2. People Enphyed.~The decennial Census of 1930 indicates 
that the agricultural pursulte have taken second place in the 
number of pensons ten j’cars of age and over whci are in gainful 
occhpationa. The number of such persons in the manufacturing 
and rnechasical industries is greater by more than three and a half 
millions. The table rm tho next page serves to give in condensed 
J. M Hutol rytaQOillaa, 1028, p. 04 
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lOirn th‘- ooiaparativa unportau.-e id Uiis legard for the several 
oecapations. 

TABLE 4 

Number oi? Pnr.soMh Ten YUii.M op Agb and Over in Each General 
Division op Occupations in the United States ‘ 


CLtas OF Occur kTioM 

1 Both Sexua 

pDR Cunt 
or Total 


1G50 

1920 

1030 

1 1920 

AU acaii’palLons, 


4ifil ^ ^48 

100.0 

woo 

Agi'icultui’e 

10,471,90?? 

10,685,812 

21 4 

26.6 

Tni-oatiy and fishing 

250,469 

270,214 

0.5 

0.6 

Exiriiction of minorais 

SS4,323 

1,090,223 

2.0 

2.6 

Manufactuimg and mechan- 
loal indii.shics 

14,110 652 

12, 83 i, 879 

28.9 

so.s 

Tiansportaticia .and eommu- 
uication 

3,813,147 

3,006,829 

4,257,684 

1 

1 7.9 

7.4 

Ti.iJe 

6,081,437 

12.6 

10.2 

ruhii''' s'^r'af'’ (not clsewhore 
classified) 

856/2105 

738,625 

l.S 

1.8 

Ftufesaioiial HC'vifc 

3,253,884 

2,171,251 

6.7 

5.2 

DoiulsUi' ^irid roisonal sci*v- ^ 

if‘D 

4,952,451 

3,379,995 

10.1 

8.1 

Cloucdl occupations 

4,026,324 

3,131,830 

8,2 

7,6 


At the time of the 1930 Census, 21.4 per cent of the total gain- 
fully empiloyed population in the Urutecl States were in the agri- 
cultural occupation, with 28.9 per cent in the manufacturing and 
mechanical industiies. This reverses the situation of twemy years 
earlier when the percentage of those in agriculture was 33.2 over 
against a figure of 27.8 per cent in manufactiires. 

The fact that a smaller actual number in the later year are 
emplo^red in agriculture in spite of the increasing population in 
the nation, particularly in the urban centers, indicates the grow- 
ing -^fhcioncy of the .American hrmer. This is evidenced by the 
fact that the crop uuLput per farm worker in this country has 
abuut doubled since 1870 Farm machinery is rapidly coming 
more largely into use, a vriser selecticn of high yielding strains of 
seeds and animals is made, and a better knowledge of the applica- 
tion of fertilizers and methods of cultivation has come about 
through the various educational sgencieg contributing to that 
end. There is no reason for alarm in such a decline cf those em- 
ployed in agriculture. The processes of the manufacturing Indus- 

^Bouroe' Occupation Statistics, Fiftscnlh Census ojtfu} X/oited jStdies.lSSO. 
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trleb call i'or a very inlensNe uLilization of human laboi . A smaller 
working force on the faims, if proilLabie prices aic provided I'or 
the produce, makes possible higher standards of living, which 
is the ultimate goal sought in both country and city. 

While the matter has already been generally alluded to and is 
more fidly discussed in a later chapter, it is interesting to note 
here that considering rhe total number employed in agriculture 
and manufacturing, about 84 per cent of those in the latter arc 
'visage earners as compared with approximately 3t) per cent of farm 
laborets in the agricultural total. Proprietors, firm mambers, 
officers, managers, and salaiied employees eonstituto aliout 16 per 
c.ent of the gainfully employed in the manufacturing industries. 
In the agricultural occupation, ovmer farmers and farm minagors 
make up 37.5 per cent of those gainfully employed, and tenant 
farmers, who, ns has been pointed out, in large proportion are 
independent managers of their enterprises, constitute 23.1 per cent. 

3. Rural Social Interrelaiiov-shivs . — In view of various of the 
foregoing considerations, it must have become clear by now’ that 
the farm population of the nation is vitally n.dated to most of 
our matters of significant social policy. It is tremendously im- 
jooitant to the welfare of our cities as to bow’ efficiently the rural 
schools are operating. The illiterate person from the country 
migrating to the city is poorly fitted for the adjustments which 
jrmst be made in the transition to a new and widely different 
environment. He may easily add to the dependent and delinquent 
dosses and become an additional burden upon -agencies already 
taxed in taking care of such cases. On the other hand, the w'sll- 
eqiiipped rural migrant will adapt himself readily to the new 
tasks and obligations confronting him. The social ''ad economic 
institutions of the s'ualler urban trade eenteis must be geared 
to the needs of the outlying rural sections or they wall not prosper 
as they should. The development of highway systems must be 
so pla'nncd as to reach the door of the farmer and in this way 
bring to him the many advantages of a modern civilization. Such 
socializing agencies as the nowspapei, the magazine, and the 
library function best when they reach both the rural and urban 
populations It is exceedingly important to our conti nuing national 
welfare fbst a vigorous social order shall always continue In our 
inral sections, for as a recent national study points out the Amer- 
ican farm in the past has been the main source of our free and 
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'seE-reliant national type, and a radical change in the rural civiliza- 
tion Gi this eountiy will lilcely change for the worse the social 
structure of the future. The same authority continues: “Our 
farms are moro than mere workplaces; they arc homes. Agricul- 
ture is not merely an industry; in a broad sense it is a social msti- 
tution The farm population once disintegrated, ic not easily 
replaceable out of the city, as some European nations have dis- 
cover'^d.” ^ Such a problem can be met only through an increased 
understanding bctv/cen these in the agricultural occupation and the 
urban, industrial classes, based on a fuller information each of the 
characteristic features of the other’s economic and social situation, 

4. Auricultuhe Is Politically Significant 

The farmer has always been an important factor in the political 
life of the nation. The erpressien of this influence has not often 
taken the form of organ! led farmer parties, but ncvertliclcss it 
has been a potent one. In the earlier days of our history, the farm 
population was so thoroughly predominant that those in public 
position were keenly sensitive to the needs of agricuhAirc. Amd 
it must lie remembered that it was in those days of rural ascendency 
that the fostering influences of the protective tariff grew up about 
the emerging manufacturing interests. Such a policy receii'ed its 
impetus and sanction largely from the representatives elected by 
the farm group. In more recent yea-’s, the urban industrial groups 
ha’/e gained a marked preponderance, and there has been a growl- 
ing politioal inequality between these interests and those of .agri' 
culture For the most of the time since the last ivar. manufacturing 
lias been near the peak of a hitherto unprecedented piosjieiily, 
while agriculture has been in the trough of perhaps its worst de- 
pression. 

Henjy C. Wallace, one of the best equipped men ever to hold 
the cabinet position of Secretaiy of Agriculture calls attention 
to the resulting situation, in these words; 

If for no oiuer reason, rherefore, than because of its size and latent 
power, the manner in which the interest and welfare of this group (the 
agrif'uhural) may be affected hj- national polioJes, legislative or admin- 
istrative, alv-^ays should be considered It is not in the national interest 
to disregard so important a group or to give it merely such attention 
as will keep it at work. Such an attitude is insufferable and is certain 

' The Agrioultmal problem , pp. 3-i. 
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to stimulats a group consciousness which soon develops into group’ 
prejudice. As this feeling gathers power, the group attracts smaller 
discontented elements, and finally compels action much more extrcino 
than would have satisfied it a short time before. Failure to give ucoclod 
assistance to such a group, vdiether engaged in farming oi any other 
industry, when it is struggling under economic difficulties, especially 
when such difficulties are due in part to national policies is a sure way 
to breed diccontont and resentment not condueivo to the national 
good 1 

Agricultural discontent has been much m the foreground of 
political consciousness during the post-war presidential campaigns. 
The developHient of the McNary-Haugen plan of frami lelief, and 
its passage by Congress at two differenr limes only to he blocked 
in each instance by presidential veto, shows how a fii’m persistence 
of a discontented minority c?n rally the support of similarly dis- 
affected groups and in the allied strength carry forward its claims. 
Moreover, the so-called Hoover Farm Relief measure w'Ciuld noi, 
have taken form except for the preceding agitation and alignments 
for the McNaiy-Haugsn plan. That the farming interests of the 
nation cannot be ignored is further evidenced by the development 
of fairly definite “bloc” attitudes towards the tariff, taxation, 
railroad regulation, and other 5natters. It is a fundamental axiom 
in national policy that every significant element must be duly 
considered and iU fair Merest taken care of in a complex and 
interacting framework of civilization. 

Another phase of the political situation in the rural areas today 
require;^ -mention even in ,a brief consideration of the broader 
gjkfaSes of the pi’oblem The local government most closely .affect- 
ing the rural population is that of the count 3 ''. Close students n> 
political scienes agree that the prevailing system of administering 
countj'' affairs is the most inefficient of all our forms of govern- 
mental procedure. One authcrit^^ designates it as the “jungle of 
American government.” It is characterized by others as archaic, 
obsolete, and wmefully inadequate to the needs of the modern era. 
The “fee system,” the selection of public officers on b.md-sha.king 
ability Instead of equipment for the fiuanciad, educational, engi- 
neering, and other duties of position, and the lack of centralization 
of authority are cardinal defects. Yet the intrenched strength of 
county courthouse political “rings” makes any reform exceedingly 

* WaUaoe, Henwy G. Our Dcbi and Dtdj to tko Funner. Century Co., 1925, 

pp. 11-12. 
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difticiilL Sorae encouraging, experiments arc going forward along 
these lint-s in widely separated parts of the nation, and arc being 
watched with unusual interest as likely to provide the key for 
hopeful advances towards the improvement of the local govern- 
ment under which the farming interests labor today. 

5. A Growing Field for Study 

The past few decades ha^-m witnessed a marked expansion in our 
knowledge of all phases of the farm industry’’. The effective starting 
point for thi.s is to be found in the sstablishmenl of agricultural 
colleges, experiment stations, and extension services in the sev- 
eral states. Increasing funds for cuch work from both state and 
federal sources have built up staff and equipment for the intensive 
study of fiekl crops, livestock, including dairying, fruit grev/ing, 
plant and animal diseases, soils and fertiuzers. farm engineering, 
farm management, agricultural economics, rural sociology,', and a 
number cf similarhr well-established fields of interest. Conse- 
quently, what i.s known about any one of these topics now amounts 
to volumes, the most of it consisting of scientifically determined 
materials. 

Among the later fields to develop as organized bodies of knowl- 
edge in the field of rural life have been those of agricultural eco- 
nornics ^ and rural sociology.^ The more recent emergence of these 
has been due to the fact that the other disciplines mentioned are 
much more closely allied to the physical sciences. This is a machine 
age and the subjects providing technical information for industrial 

^ L. C. Gia,y, in Uic fiist. ciiapter of his ImroduclUin io AgriiuliMal EcononuCcs, 
defines the rsrm aa follows' “Agneui'.vrsl ocoonnii'-g ia a brsnoli of fhe gtnoral 
subject of economics, or political economy. It may he defined as the science in which 
the principlci, and rntlhadi, of economics are applied to the special cuaditions of the 
aoHruHural industry. In this sonso Bgric-ultural c'-ono’ciir-s is only one of ihe many 
branches of applied economics.” In discussing farm manaacmejit, ho characterizes 
this as ” the art of managing a farm succcssfally aa meaenred by the tost of piofiL- 
abieneas," and states that the present tendency is to consider the study of farm 
management as an Importniit bianch of the gcaernl field of agricultural economics. 

^ J. M. GiUei.te gives to rural sociology a iclatior.ship to sociology similar to 
that which Gi'fiy advaiMcs foi agcicoltural oconoinios with cconomiOE. He says 
‘'wc may consider lurm ootioiogy as that branch of sociology v/hioh socks to ac- 
count for the origin and development of rural society, discovers, organizes, and 
intciprcts the facts coiiuernmg it and formulatca staadaida and luethoda of im-' 
proving rural Ufa.” Rurfd Sociology, p. G. 

The views of these two authontiea ia givuii as repreaantative but by no means 
as co"3tit'atin£ the cntiio viewpoint of the several workers hi the respective fields 
of knowledge. To consider tiio divergent opinions on. the matter of defluition and 
hence scope of •igrioult-ural oconcmics and rutal sociology is too Satensive a task 
for ths purposes of the present volume. 
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and agricultural de'/elopmcnt until tlie past few years have received 
the major empihasis. In manufacturing, the tendency has been 
marked towards the large mass output of highly standardized 
products. With agriculture, the slogan has been to make “two 
blades of grass grow where only one grew before.” These objec- 
tives in both agriculture and manufacturing have been hand- 
somely achieved. 

In the course of au address before the American Economic 
Association at St Louis a few years ago ex- Governcr Franlc 0. 
Lovrden of Illinois said: 

Our civilization as contrasted with all previous civilizations has been 
marked by an increasing control of man over the forces of nature and 
a subiectiori of them tc his own use. T believe we are entenrig upon a 
new era in the domain of the social .sciences. .Ju.st as in the material 
W'orld man has increased his doinimon over the forces of nature, so in 
the world of men we shall learn more and more how to make the insti- 
tutions of men respond, to the needs of msn.^ 

It IS customary to classify human knowledge quite broadly into 
three categories; — the humo/nities and fine arU, the natural sciences; 
and the social sciences. The humanities and hne arts include the 
classics, particularly Latin and Greek, the mcdein languagsb, both 
English and foreign, painting, drawing, architecture and sculpture 
(the arts of design), postr;/. music, dancing and dramatic art. The 
uatiiral sciences may be subdivided into the physical saienaes 
including physics, chemistry, mineralogy, geclcgj', astronomy, 
meteorology etc., and the biological sciences, made up of such sub- 
jects as zocilogy. botany, physiology, anaf.omy, embryology, pa- 
tl-ologV; and similar fields relating to the living organism, both 
plant and .animal. 2'he social scientes in definition -and acceptance 
vasy with the authority, but the following are generally considered 
as embiiiced under the teiun. hlslory, economics, political science, 
sociology, anthropology, psychology, jurispruderxe, and some phases 
cf philosophy. 

The boundaries established between the different social sciences, 
and among the ether subdivisions of the larger classifications ox 
knowledge are merely brackets for convenient delimitation, largely 
artificial in nature. The interrelationships between the natural 
and social sciences arc multitudinous; and the scientific method, 

• liOwdejn, jDViUxk Q. “ The l-arni TroWem." Journal of Farm Economics, Vol. v/, 
1927, p. 20 „ d 
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'long characterising the approach to the physical sciences, is now 
the dominant influence in shaping the social studies. In tiie 
present volume we are mainly concerned with the economic and 
sociological approaches to the problems of agriculture, but in the 
search for materials we shall with impunity invade the territory 
of mary of these artificial divisions of the social sciences and go 
over into the natural sciences and humanitie.s when things from 
those realms arc needed to complete the perspective we wish to 
attain. It is for this reason that the term so'u'aZ ecraom/cs 0/ affrf- 
rulture has been chosen, so that in tcrminologj’’ ac leist ’ve may 
not be criticized for such a ccminonsonse, though unconventional, 
way of handling social science as rekted to fa,rm life. 

QUESTIONS 

1 What would be the effect upon the present order of human ■^oriety If it 
were found possible to synthesize our food substancps instead of growing 
them from the soil? 

'2. What is meant by ‘'economic” ana “uneconomic” methods of getting a 
Uving? Differentiate among “primary industries,” “secondary industries,” 
and “personal and professional scivices. Discuss agriculture as a primary 
ir'dust''y 

3. Is the problem of the farmer a simple or a eemplex one? Discuss the 
variety of agucultaral interests in the United States. 

4. TIow would you classify the farmer as to “proprietorial,” “qualified 
employee,” and “Inlmrer’"” sl.at"s’ His natme and sources of infome 
as to “v^agp.s and salaries,” “interest,” “*cnts and profits”? 

6. Give the position of the United States in quantity of agricultural produc- 
tion, and name her chief competitors in such a ranking. 

6. What proportion of the total national wealth in 1122 did the total farm 
wealth constitute? UoYr doe? agricultui'e rank among thr tventj' leading 
indu.strips in America? 

7. Give the total national income in 1923, and the amonat and percentage 
of this oontiihntecl by agricullure. About what elate did the r-slTitj of 
our manufactured products begin to exceed those of our farm products? 
ITnw did the amount and proportion of ou’ national income from the 
rotitrofacturing industries compare with the similar figures from agrleul- 
tui'e in 1023? 

8. Enumerate in order of importance the principal items making up the 
total vahae of all '”jr farm property in 1925. Name the five leading items 
of agricuUnral pi eduction in the United States according to their gross 
V alne in 1028. 

9. Discuss the impon ance of the products of the American farm in cur export 
trade. To wliioh foreign countries do the bulk of these go? 

10. Compare the proportionate part which agricuitw-al exports contributed 
to the sum total of our national export trade in 1852--56 and in 1930. 
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How ia this dadiiimg trend in propenion ta lie jsj.'litir.J'l'i’ Wl'ich rgri-- 
cuLurai aommoduios Jo we export iu coiisidtraljic riutmi iriLS? 

11. Give in round numbers the value of the total iinpurta of agricultuval 
products into the United States in 1928. How does the figure comiiaro 
with the total value of agricultural expoi'ta lu the same yearV What 
leading agricultural items do we import into this country? 

12. Discuss the relation of agriculture to other intorests. meiuioning the 
following spociSe items; annual purchasing po'.vcr of farmers in the United 
States; the value of tcanofactur.ed products bouglrt each year by the 
agricultuial indudry; the proportion of raw materials which agriculture 
supplies to manufacturing industrie.s; the ameunt of llie vrages of tm- 
ployees in the vanous urban punsuits indirctl.ly traceable to agrioulture; 
the proportion of the total l)U8ine.ss of the railroads which the hauling of 
products to and fr-um the farm" con.stitiito.s; and the proportion of the 
total cost of government borne by the agricultural industry. 

13. Who lia.s the larger kr,ov;ledge of the other’s life, thi” farm-T or the c'ty 
man? How accurate do you con-sidcr Edwin Marklmiii’s picture of '‘Tlie 
Man With the PToe"'^ Give Theodore Eoosevclt’s appraisal of the iu' 
portance of country life. 

14. Describe the social significance of American country life including the 
following facts; the percentage rural inhabitants wore of the total popula- 
tion in 1930; the peroontage 'wlucK the farm jjopulation constituted of 
the total populs.ticn in the. same year; the p.-oportion of the tot.al gain- 
fully employed i:i the United States who were in the agricultural occupa- 
tion in 1930; and a comparison of the percentage of wage earners in manu- 
lactuiing with that wltieli farm laborers constituted of those in agriculture 
for the E,ame yea.r. 

15. Mention some of the ways in which a vigorous fa'’m population is vitally 
significant to the social welfare of our cities. 

16. Discuss the potential menace which a prolonged and intense agricultvral 
inequality and discontent hoKLs for our political life and institutions 

17. Define ‘'agiici'ltural economics” and “rural sociology ” Why have thej’’ 
been so recent comparatively in their emergence? 

IS. Do you tliink Lowden is too optimistic about our ability to make the 
institutions of men respond to the needs of men? 

19, Classify the studies which you are taking aocording to whether they 
belong to the “humanities,” the “ns.tural sciences,” and the “sooial 
sQic-noes.” 

20. What advantages are there in approaching a study of country life from 
the viewpoint made possible by the term “social economics of agric'jlturo”? 
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CHAPTER II 


A BRIEF ECONOMIC HISTORY 

Two converging sets of influences operating under the whip of 
stern necessity in an unexcelled and widely varied physical en- 
vironment were largely responsible for the direction assumed by 
American agriculture in the colonial peried, One of these was the 
valuable lessons and crops contidbuted out of the experience of 
the Indians who inhabited the land at the time of European settle- 
ment. The other was the large inheritance from the agriculture 
then current in the several nations of the Old World which partici- 
pated in the establishment of the new country. 

The London Company which promoted the first successful 
settlement in this eounfcj'y at Jamestown, Virginia, did so with 
little idea of developing an agricultural civilization in the New 
V/crld. The priraarj' interest ^ of those proinocers was to dis- 
cover immediately in the virgin areas great supplies of pitch, tar, 
soap ashes, resin, flax, cordage, iron, copper, glass, and timber for 
shipbuilding and other purposes. For many years prior to the 
permanent seitlement at Jamestown, the mother country had 
been forced through its own dimmished supply, to import those 
commodities from such unccj-tain sources as Germany, Poland, 
Russia , and Sweden. But war and ice-bound seas made these reser- 
voirs of naval and other stores precarious for the British whose 
main line of defense has ever been either the wooden or the steel 
wall established by their navy and merchant ships. Although the 
fu'st efforts of the early settlers were to discover and deliver such 
expected supplies, it scon became man'fest to leaders lilre Captain 
John Smith that the labor supply in the struggling colony v/as 
inadequate to such a task. In order that they might survive, it 
was necessary that the energies of the adventurers should be de- 
voted to the tilling of the soil, and the building of houses and 
for1.s- 

Wbile theisiotivos back of the settlement of Plymouth, Massa- 

>■ Gee, Wilson. Tfta Flacc, of Agriculture in American Li/e, Maoraiilan, 1030, 
rp. 2S-2S 
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chusotts, were not so crassly mercenary, I, bore was the idea of 
profitable returns from investments. “In the founding of these 
seH-governing Puritan colonies, economic motives cannot, of 
course, be ignored. New England, like Virginia, could not have 
developed as it did if large numbers of people had not believed 
that they could make an easier, or a better, living for fhepiselvcKS 
in America. Yet, w’hen all is said, it cannet be denied that religion, 
in the form of Puritanism, played a greater part there than in 
any other English colonies, with the possible exception of Penn- 
sylvania ’’ ^ 

The histoiT of these early days in the making of the nation 
constitutes reading that thrills one, but at the same time its pages 
are filled v'ith tragedy as well as romance, and the j’lral hardships 
of life are everywhere apparsm. And necessity forced our fore- 
fathers, v/hether they came into the forming nation by way of 
Jamestown, Virginia, Plinnoutb, Mnssachuseits, or Charleston, 
South Carolina, to become first of all farmers before they became 
tradesmen. They wore remote bj'' long and stormy sea voyages 
fj'Oin the home base they had left behind them, and the matter’ 
of bread, meat, arrd shelter early eclipsed all their other inter- 
ests. 

To a much larger degree than we are accustomed to think, the 
colonists were beneficiaries of the Indiairs. Not only was this 
true in the matter of actual supplies secured through the barter 
of hatchets, cloth, iiea.ds, and other trinkets, but it was the case 
in a still larger degree through the adoption of Indian agricultural 
plants and practices. The European plants u'ere experimented 
with, and sooner or later* many of ihern became acclimated, but 
at the outset, the dependence was upon such native crops as Indian 
corn, potatoes, and tobacco. Small clearings were made, after 
the custom of the natives, by girdling the trees, or burning around 
the bases. Sometim.es fish were put into the hills for fertilizer. The 
27ields 01 . virgin soil were quick and certain. These prunitive 
methods together with the .abundant meats provided from the 
hunt made the settlers safe in the matter of sustenance. 

Career in cEscussing the contributions which European agri- 
culture has made to tl-at of America gives a good brief character- 
ization of these, in the following words; 

- Greene, E. B. The Fcuiidat'iOJCB 0 / At7ust'ican Nationality. American Book Co., 
J.922} pUi SB'SQ-. 
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Our o\7n ugrioultural history is more closely related to that of Great 
Britain than to that of any oti-cr pari the world. Not only did tho 
American colonists bring with them the rural customs and practices 
of tho mother country, but they continued for a long time, even down 
almost to the present, to look mainly to England for improvements in 
almost everything agricultural except farm machinery, in which wo 
have led the ro=t of the world. New and improved varieties of fi uits, 
grains, and vegetables, and, more especially, cupencr breeds of live 
stock, have generally come from England a"d Scotland; in fact, it has 
not been uncommon in some psrts of this country to designate improved 
and cultivated varieties of our garden and field crops ard of our live 
stock by tho general nr’''e of “English” Thus English hay meant 
anything hut wild hav; English fruit, almost any kind of grafted fruit; 
English c.attlc, ho’'^cs, otc , almost nnylhing exeejit common scrub 
stock. Wliilo this, was not alway.s a strictly accurate use of tsi'rns, it 
indicated in a gaacral way our indebtedness to tho more highly de- 
veloped agriculture of the mother country, csupeially during our pioneer 
period, when our energies were devoted less to improving our crops 
and herds than the gigantic task of subduing the continent and bring- 
ing it under <!ultivation. 

Though France helped us to win our political independence and gave 
us some of our best political ideals, she contributed little to our agri- 
culture except the Peroheron herss; the French coach horse, which is 
reallj not yet an established breed, and owes its best qualities to tho 
English Thoroughbred; and the Rambcuillet variety of the Merino 
sheep, which had in turn been borrowed from Spain. Though the Dutch 
laid the foundations of our largest citj’’ and gave us some of the best 
features of our sy,stem of poiudar education, their most valuable oon- 
tributions to our dgrlciilture are buckwheat, whits clover, and the 
Holstein cow. Spain gave us cur monetary unit, the dollar, but con- 
trib’jted nothing special to the improvement of our agriculture except 
the Merino .sheep and some cf the progenitors of the American mule. 
German; and the Scandinavian countries hav^e given us a gieat niany 
sturdy faimers, and every country is indebted to Germany for certain 
scientific discoveries "diich have ino'ire'tly benefited agriculture as well 
PS other industries; but aside from the Oldenburg coach horse and a few 
special varieties of gram a^d fruit, she ha,s made no significant contribu- 
tions toward the direct improvement of our agriculture. We have 
borrowed from many natmns in fact, but all of them together have 
scarcely contribn.ted as much as Great Britain to our agricultural de- 
velopment. From, that country v.^e have imported every one of our 
leading breeds of cattle except the Holstein and the Riown S’'dss,^ all 
our leading breeds of sheep except the Merino in its different varieties, 
several of cur leading breeds of swdne, and a few breeds of poultry 
To her we owe the Shire, the Qlydesdale and the Suffolk among draft 
horses, and the Thoroughbred, which is the foundation of all cur saddle 
^ Kure tbs Wurd? of Jatsoy and Guamsay are uudor tho British flas, the Jersey 
and Guernsey osttle are included under British breeds 
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and di'ivuig horses. In adcliLioii we have broaght from (ii'cnt IBriUiin 
ii'fisi of the conimon garden as.d held ercps e\ccpt tho.so which were 
indigenous, such as corn, potatoes, and tobacco, and also cotton, which 
obviously could not have come from so cold a country as England, 
the common cuhi\ eted varieties being iir'pop.cci from tho eastern 
hemisphere, though certain species are native to America.’- 

1. CoiiONIA.L 4 gricult0btc 

Two eeoiiomio characteristics ^ stand out most prominently in 
colonial ugriculturo The first of those was its extensive character ^ 
that is, the thinness of application of labor and capital on a large 
extent of land, due to the cheapness and abundance of this factor 
of production. The second was its t.elf-iiujficiency, implying by 
thdt term not complete isolation from eonmiercial relations, but 
production, as a rule, for home consumption rather than for sale. 

The condition of self-sufficiency was a most important feature 
of the earlier American farm,. The farm, family produced for 
themselves shelter, food, clothing, furniture, farm implements, 
and most of the other things roquiisd in their farm and household 
economy. One of tho writer, s on this ylmsc of our agrioultiual 
history has said: “From his feet to his head the farmer stood in 
vestment produced on his own fariT>. Tho leather of his shoes 
came from the hides of his own cattle. The linea and woolen that 
he wore we' e products that he raised. The farmer’s wife or dnugh • 
ter braided and sowed the strew hat on his bead. FTis fur cap was 
made from tin? skin of a fox he shot. The feathers of wild fowl, 
in the bod v/hcrcon he rested his weary frame by night, v,fere the 
results acquired in his shooting. The pillovmascs, sheets and 
blankets, the comfortables, quilts and counterpanes, the towels 
and table cloth, were home made. His harness and lines bo cut 
from hides arovur on his farm. Everything about Ids u.x yoke 
except st-aple -amd ring he made His whip, his ox gad, his flail, 
axe, hoe and fork-handle, were his own work Flow little he bought, 
and much he contrived to supply his wants by hom^ manufacture 
would g,stonish this geoeration." ’ 

If so much of the household necessities of this nature were 
provided frem the farm, as a matcer of course, the food supply 
was bountifully available. However, this partook of a shnple 

' Carver, T. rt. y-'HzipLes cf Jivrnl Hiconcriics. Uian and Co., 11)11, rp. 13-SO. 
^Bidwell acd Palesner Histar-'j of Agriculture in the United States. 

“Hedges, 111 Builolk County, New Vork, BicentenniaX, p. 42 . 
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nature, and while the tables “groaned,” they groaned in tho 
Northern States under the weight of “bean porridge hot and beau 
porridge cold,” brown bread, hominy or hasty-pudding and milk, 
pork, salt beef boiled, salt and fresh fish, succotash, and the more 
usual of vegetables in season. Sugar was costly, and was rarely 
used excepn for company, molasses snd honey censtituling the 
evv’eetenuig ingredients. 

Practically rhe only articles of diet not provided on the farm 
were salt, molasses, rum, tea. and coffee. Salt was an absolute 
necossiiy. and rum was a custornsr,' and popular beverage. These 
two articles were important in the internal trade of the times. 
Tea and coffee Vi^ere little used by farmers in the pre-Revolutionary 
days, though .shortly afterwards their use became widely extended. 

Wertenbaker has quite successfulh; exploded the general im- 
pression that, the typical Southern farmer of colonial days was 
one with a large mansion and numerous slaves. His study of rent 
rolls in a number of Tidov/ater counties in Virginia indicates clearly 
that there was a large majority in the yeomanr;/ of tho times, and 
that many of these rose from the estate of indentured servants. 
While such findings have a disturbing effect upon widely current 
tradition, they in no wise decrease our estimate of the long- 
continued stability of our farming classes in extraction and in- 
dustrious background. 1 

However, nothing can detract from the luster of tho grade of 
chulization .achieved by the old Southern planter. The plantation 
is tbs most coloHul of all institutions developed in the rural life 
of America, Thomas Nelson Page if his collection of essays on 
TJic Old Sciiik says: “It has been assumed by the outside world 
that our people lived a life of idleness and ease, a kind of hammock- 
swing, ‘sherhert-sipping’ existence, fanned by slaves, and in their 
pride, ssr>/ed on bended knees. No conception could be further 
from the truth. The ease of the master of a big plantation was 
about that of the head of any great establishment where numbers 
of operat ives are employed ; ar.d to the management of which are 
added the responsibilities of the caie and complete mastership of 
the liberty of his operatives and their families. Any master who 
had a successfully conducted xdantation was sure 1o have given 
it his personal supervision with an unremitting attenticn which 

^ “Werteubaktjr, X* i. ^lajiters of Colonial Virgtma. Princeton Umversiby 
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w&iild noi Ii ivo failed Lo sennie success ii> any other calling. If 
this true of the master, it was much moi'e so of the mistress.” 

These beautiful memories of a day that is now gone are recalled 
to emphasize the self-sufficiency Avhich characterized our early 
agriculture. The old plantation in the South was built upon the 
foundation of such a system of economy. MBs Buiwell, a member 
of a distinguished Southern family, in writing of A Girl’s Life in 
Virginia, pictures vividly the environment of her childhood days. 
The master’s residence, known by the Negroes as “the great house” 
stood in a centcal position, handsome, attmetwe, and oommodioos, 
Lhe overseer’s home, a plainer structure, ssuelly located some 
distance from it. “Rows of white cabins v/ith gardens attached; 
Negro men in the fields: Negrc wemen sewing, knitting, spinning, 
weaving, housekeeping in the cabins; v/ith Negro children dancing, 
romping, singing, jumping, playing around the doers — these formed 
the only pictures familiar to my childhood.” B)*cad, meat, milk, 
vegetables, fruit, and fuel were said to be as plentiful as water in 
the springs near die cabin door. “Among the Negroes — one 
hundred — on our plantation, many liad been laught different 
trades; and these were blacksmiths, carpenters, mascais, millers, 
shoemakers, weavers, spinners, all Y/orking for themselves. jVo 
article y their handicrafl ever being sold from the place, iheir indiistnj 
resulted in nothing beyond feeding and clothing themselves." * 

The gaunt wolf of possible famine and personal exposure suc- 
cessfully driven from the door, there came recurring recollections 
of the luxuries of life which the early settlers had experienced or 
known of in the older chdlization upon which they had turned 
theii’ backs years before. 'VVliat was there in an agricultural econ- 
omy which eoulcl be provided as an exchange coiiimodity for the 
sillcs, satins, laces, broa.dclotbs, the elegant furniture, the massive 
silver services, as well ss the less f'xpensh e of tire accompaniments 
of higher levels of I'ving? 

In the New England States, the less favorable soil and climate 
led early fce the dsvelopmenr cf fishing, shipbuilding, and com- 
merce. Even there, agriculture continued as the dominant in- 
dustry, but those additional interests formed the basis of trade 
with the Old World, In the South, timber and furs had in some 
measure helped, but the lumber was ljulky and shipping spaeo 
scarce, and the furs soon none too plentiful, 

^ Italics vine 
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John Rolfc, cclebi'iited as bhe husband ol FouahoiRas, is ;'cpHi'‘d 
to have been Ihe iirsl to experiment v/ith the cultiva'Iou of tol'neco. 
This plant, of course, was widely grown by Indians, but was not 
of a very superior quality and could not compete v;ith the product 
of the West Indies. It is said, however, that by 1614, Rolfe had 
succeeded In growing a tobacco leaf that was as "strong, sweet and 
pleasant as any under the sun.” The demand for the tobacco 
weed w'ss laige in England, and increcsirg. The London Com- 
pany, disappointed in the lack of iron, naval stores, and the like 
secured from their colony, gladly encouraged the growth of tobacco, 
The fiist shipment was made in 1619. singularly enough the same 
year in which a Dutch privateer breught the first cargo of slaves 
to this country. By the year 1775, 85,900,000 pounds of tobacco 
were e> ported annually, with a talue of about $4,000,000. From 
the outset, tobacco w'as the leading article of export from 1,he 
Now World, and during the colonial period between one-fourth 
and one-half of the total export of North Acnerioa consisted of 
this commodity. The type of agricidlure thus introduced proved 
very profitable in the earlier decades of the settlement, but in- 
volved wasteful methods w'hich rapidly impoverished the soils. 

Next to tobacco in importance in the South wms rice, grown 
principally in South Carolina. In that colony in 1761, with a 
population of only 45,000, the rice crop was valued at over $1,500,- 
000, Another commercial crop of great wrerth in the early davs of 
the same colony was indigo. In the l&ct decade before ilic Bevolu- 
ticji. South Carolina exported on the average a half-million pounds 
of indigo a year, \alued at from two to five shillingis a pound. 
Later on, following the Invention of the saw gin, cotton caine into 
great prominence as an exchange crop, but this was in a period 
when the young ration had v/'^esled its independence from a 
tyr'unnical parental control 

Since the cgriculture of the nation wa,s fundamentally self- 
sufficient, the trade m these exchange crops brought much wealth 
and luxury to tho colonies. In writing of the resulting situation 
in. South Carolina, William Qilmors Simms tells us that although 
the smaller farmers in the "Back Country” of South Carolina 
were having a .struggle to gat a baic living, the rice and indigo 
planters who lived in the Low-Country had grown very rich and 
owned large trusts of kind end many slaves In describing the 
resulting life in the City of Charles Town during this per-iod, he 
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says that "its penpF gay, hospitablp And fond of display, 
ILcu' sons, returning from Europe, brought back customs and 
fashions of the Old World, as well as wasteful habits. Clothes and 
jewels were brought from the cities of Europe and sold in Charles 
Town. Almost every family kept horses and carriages. There 
"WGrG C01 jGCj.‘1j3, dinners and balls attended by companies of people 
dressed in the latest European fashions. Herse racing was a great, 
amusement. Theaters were open in which the besD actors in 
A.merica pla^'ed. Three weekly newspapers were publislied in the 
city. Thffl-a ivere good bookstores in w'hfch the latest books from 
England could be bought. In the business sections, the city was 
like a bcshii'e, so busy were its citizens with matters of trade. 
Its wharves were lined with ships, and its harber tilled with I'cssels 
and boats.” 


2 TiiK AcQTJi'^iT'oy OF La-no 

When the North American continent was settled, the feudal 
system of land tenure generally persisted in Europe. This sort of 
land system was an intricate one, making difficult and cumbersome 
the transfer of land, and severely restricting the rights of inherit- 
ance and beciuest. It was natural and necessary that in a new 
countm,’-, w'hers land could be had almost for the asking, that it 
should come to be held in fee simple title and be transferred aa 
v/as the ease with any other kind of property. The theory pre- 
vailed rather widely that the title to land in the New World was 
vested in the crown, and from this source all subsequent rights 
were derived ' The king granted the land in this country in vast 
tracts to chartered companies or to proprietors who in turn made 
it available to individuals 

In Virgmia, fc’ example, a pj-ivate individual might secure land 
in one of th''ee ways: (1) by the purchase of a share of stock, known 
as a "bill of adventure/’ in the London Comp.any, which entitled 
the holder to a proportionate share of ac 7 / profits accruing and 
title to a tract of land; (2) by meritorious service such as that 
rendered by ministers, officers in the colony, phj'sicians, and 
others w-ho through useful services commended themselves for such 
recognition; and (3) by what was Icnown as "head right,” or the 

‘ Bogait, E. L. Economic llintory of American Agriculture. Longmans, Green, 
1323, py. 30-33. 
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privilege of a shareholder bj' means of which he was able to secni’e 
title to fifty acres of land for every person, bond or free, whom he 
transported to the colony at his own expense, provided such a 
person stayed in the colony for at least three years. Boginning 
around 1618, this method became the widely prevailing one, and 
the privilege was soon extended to peraons who wore not share- 
holders. Subsequently, the administration of lands pormilted tho 
issuance of patents to any one v'ho would pay a fee to the secretary 
of the colony. Du]'iDg the first few years of settlement, the tracts of 
land paijented averaged around 100 to 150 acres each. In subse- 
quent years this ares was greatly increased until in 1695-1700, each 
grant made averaged as much as 683 acres. 

There v/ere publie surve 3 mrE in different parts of the colony and 
when a certificate of head right was z'eceived, one of these officials 
“ proceeded to make a survey of any unappropriated tract that the 
patentee had seleotcd. The latter almost invadably selected land 
adjacent to a river or the seza so long as any such land remained 
unappropriated. It was the practice of the surveyor to adopt the 
sb.ore as a base and to measure off on this base a line whose length 
depended upon the size of the ti’act to be pjitented. Frorn either 
end of this base line, and at right angles to it, a line was )’un back to 
the distance of a mile. These tw'o linos, together -with the base and 
back lines, foi-med the boundaries of the tract to bo patented. 
After all the land adjacent to the wuter-vays w'as patented, the 
back line of these tracts was used as a new base for laying the back 
country off into tracts for new plantations.” '■ 

These steps completed, the title to the land v/as perfected by 
what was known as "seating” or settlement, that is, the patentee 
built a house and culWvated a o'op upon the land. Also, he was 
expec-ted tzj pay a quit-rent of a shilling for each fifty acres of land, 
a procedure which was not to go into operation until after the lapse 
of seven years. This latter provision, horvever, received little 
attention on the part of the landholders and insistence upon it hj 
colonial authorities caused widespread dissatisfaction. 

The Hew England sj'vtem of land tenure was rather different to 
that prevailing in the more southerly colonics. In exceptional 
instances, grants were mads to a few individuals for meritorious 
services. The prevailing method of distribution, hov/evsr, was to 

- Ciirv'er, 1. N. "Hisfcoiieai Sketch of American Agticulture.'’ Ci/clopedia of 
American MaBBuilao, Vol. IV, pp. 
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make large grams lo groups who wished to establish a settlement 
centering about a town. The individuals received their lands from 
the towns. "It was the admirable economic land tenure which 
shaped the early towns; v/ithout this, even their religious and 
political systems might not have established their distinctive 
system of living. They elected, as it were, certain men and families 
to church membership, and upon these fell the responsibilities of 
citizenship.” ' Among the privileges of those admitted to citizen- 
sliip, v/as that cf receiving a grant of land. Certain tracts of land, 
or “commons” were held wTh rights in common by the original 
families as a town pasture, vdiich in the subsequent growth of the 
communities led to the distinction betwecii "commoners” and 
“ nonmom.moiiers.” 

Volumes have been written on the land policies in the colonial 
era of our history, and still others on the public land policies since 
the establishment of the republic. In order to compress the subject 
into proper scope the treatment must be brief and sketchy. At the 
close of the Re.volution, the unoccupied or unsold areas of the 
nation were considered as the property of the individual states. 
Shortly afterv/ards, by a series of acts, the greatei' part of such 
territory was ceded by these states to the federal government. 
Oppressed by the heavy debt burden of the struggle for independ- 
ence, the young government was searching eagerly for means to 
liquidate it. Thus the first land policies sought t.o settle these 
areas by sale and convert them into federal revenues. This at- 
tempt v/as blundering and largelj' unsuccessful, but soon led 
to a progressive policy that was social instead of financipd in 
its central motive. The culmination of these efforts v.'ss the 
Homestead Ait of 1862 and its modification in 1864. Under the 
provisions of this measure, an individual who actually lived on 
and cultivated the land was given without money and without 
price the title to 160 acres of land, Wlhle there were many 
abuses of these measures by land grabbers, lumber and mining 
interests, there is considerabl'’ of truth in the statement made 
by one of the fedenal land coramis.sions to the effect that tbs 
Homestead Act “protects the government, it fills the state with 
homes, it builds up communities .and lessens the chances of social 
and civil disorder by giving ownership cf the soil, in small tracts, 
to the occupants thereof.” 

Wei’d.en, E, B, jUc'jnomc o,'id Social of Jffeu Sjiote.vZ. Vol. 1, pp. 65, SC. 
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3. A Commercial Aoriculture 

Year by year, culture patterns became more firmly ostablislioil 
in tbe older seUled portions of the New World social structure, 
bat the more restless spirits were constantly exlenclmg l,bc western 
frontier of the nation. Then, too, new streams of humanity were 
pouring into the “land of opportunity," and these naturally sought 
to establish their fciothold in the wilderness or semi~wikle''’ness 
where land oould be had for the taking Early in the opening years 
of the nineteenth century, the acquisition of vast spaces from the 
French through the Louisiana Purchase made ai^ailablo new lands 
for settlement. At that time, an embargo had damaged the trade 
of New England and the compeniticn of the more fertile western 
soils had started the Yankee tide of emigration across Pennsylvania 
Oil into Ohio and farther w’estward. The impoverished soils of 
Tidewater Virginia made the citizens there keenly sensitive to 
ihe westward urge, and her oitiaens left her borders by the whole- 
sale North Carolina backw'oodsmen in this same general move- 
ment flocked to Indiana, and other Southern States contributed 
large quota.s of population as far north in i;he new area as Michigan 
and YAsconsin. 

According to Turner, ^ up to 1830, except in Ohio and Michigan, 
the douiinunt overflow of settlement into the Middle West v/as 
Southern, particularly from Kentucky, Virginia, and North Csr- 
olina. Euring the following decade, the influence of the Elrie Canal 
becaiiie apparent, and along this highway of transportation, thou- 
sands of New Englanders poured into the nev,>' country. “ Combined 
with the streams fror^ the East there was a subotantial German 
migration. Between 1830 and 1860, these numbered about ore 
and a half million of people.” By the later fifties, therefore, the 
control of the Middle West had passed to its northern zone of 
population, and this zone included representatives of the Middle 
St-ates, New England, and Germany as its principal elements. 
Tn the struggle between the conflicting types of obulization, slarm 
and anti-slave, is to be found much of the basis of the Civil War. 

The settling of these extensive new areas of the West was greatly 
stimulated by two other factors — the marked improvement of 
feim machinery and the development of steam railroad systems, 
spanning a continent. Carver • is authority for the statement 

' Tunu?, F, 3 4 Thr'i in UxyStory Herpy Eolt, 1920. 

^Oarvor, T. K- Op cU p S5 
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that " in 1833 piautically a.11 the wcric of the farni except plo-wing 
and harrowing doiivr by hand. I’hough there had been minor 
improvements in hand tools, and considerable improvement in 
livestock and crops, particularly in Europe, yet it is safe to say 
that so far as the general character of the work actually per- 
formed by the farmer was concerned, there had been comparatively 
few changes for four thousand years.” The small grains, at that 
lime, were broadcast by hand, and weie harvested at best with, 
the cradle, a scythe blade with a frame attached, aiid often with 
the prunitivG sickle. Threshing v.ms done wii h a flail, or the grain 
was tiodden out by the feet of horses or oxen, as was true in 
ancie.at Egyi-)t or Babylonia. It was the practice to cut hay by 
hand with a scythe, and corn was planted and co-'mred by hand 
and its cultivation^ also, was dene with a hoe. It is exosedinglj’- 
signifioant that "by 1866 every one of these operations was done 
by msohhiery driven by horsepower except in the more baokw'ard 
portions of the couotiy ” 

Until ibis marked development in farm machinery, a fanner’s 
tools consisted of crude wooden plows, harrows, hoes, shovels, 
forks, and rakes, poorly made and often constracted on the farm 
W'here they w'ere to be u.‘-ed. But labor has always been the most 
expensive factor in American farming, and it was natural that 
the inventive genius of our people simuld be turned to the devising 
of ways to conserve that element. 

An earlier conspicuous example of the influence of machinery 
upon the economic history of American agricultuie was the in- 
vention of the cotton gin. A sev'ere limitation in the growth of 
cotton in the South had been the fact that the lint was separated 
from the seed by hand and the task was accomplished with the 
short-fibered variety at the r.ate of about a pound a daj’' per slave 
laborer, Credit is accorded Eli Whitney for the solution of this 
problem, a young graduate of Yale UniverEit3'‘ vdio had gone 
South to teach school. His own words in a letter to his father 
tell th“ story of this epoch-making invention in the cotton 
industr3'-: 


I went from N. York with the family of the late Major General Greene 
to Georgia. I went immediately with the family to their Plantation 
about twelve miles from Savannah witn. an expectation of spending 
four or five days and then proceed ini-q Carolina xo xako xhe school 
as T have mentioned in former letters. During this time I heard much 
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said c'f tlie extreme dilficulty of ginning ColIou, i,iiat is, separnting ii 
from its seeds There were nuaihei' of very respectable (Icntleniou at 
Mrs. Greene’s who all agreed that if a machine could be invontod 
which would clean the cotton with expedition, it would be a great thing 
bo til to the Country and to the inventor. I involuntarily liappened 
to be thinking on the subject and struck out a plan of a Machine in 
my mind, v'hich T comimmicated to Miller (who is agent to the Ex- 
ecutors of Genl. Grccnc and resides in the family, a man of respectabi'litj'- 
aocl property) he "'as pleased with the Plan and said if I would pursue 
it and try an experiment to see if it "/oukl answer, he w'orJd be at the 
whole expense, I should loose nothing but my time, and if I succeeded 
we world share the profits. Previous to this I found I was like to bo 
disappointed in my schocl, that is, instead of a hundred, I found I 
could get only fifty Guineas a yesr. I, however, held the refusal of the 
school until] I tried some experiments. In about ton Daj's I made a 
little model, for which T was offered, if I would give up all right and 
title to it, a Hundred Guineas. I aoncludod to relinquish my .school 
and turn my attention lo perfecting the Maciiiue. I mad? o'le before 
I came aivay ivhich required the labor of one man to tarn it and with 
which one man will clean ten times as much corten as he can in. any 
other ^ray before knowm and also cleanse it much beker than in the 
usual mode. This macliins may bs turned by water or with a horse, 
with the greatest ease, and one man and a horse will do more lhar 
fifty men with the old machines. It makes the labor fifty times less, 
■\vithout thjow'ing any class of People cut of business.^ 

This invention gave tremendous stimulus to the then lagging 
growth of cotton in the South and w’as one of the prime factors in 
fixing slavery as a widespread and profitable instituiicn, in the 
cotton regime. The method of operation of the gin was that of a 
cylinder equipped "mth teeth projecting through strips of metal 
which drew in the cotton fiber, leaving the needs behind, and a 
second roller, equipped with brushes to free ihe teeth from tJio 
lin.t, revolving in the opposite direction. Operated by hand the 
machine wmuld clear fifty pounds a day, by water a thousand.” ^ 
Cotton expanded into the greatest '’ommercial crop of the South, 
and the largest single item of export from the nation. In 1790, 
4,000 bales of cotton of 500 pounds lint each were ra.ised in the 
' Dniiod States, but under the sbraulus of the sew invention the 
production hud reached 73, 22;? b.ales in 1800. By 1 860, nearly four 
million bales ™ere grown, and in the same year cotton represented 
about 57 per cent of the total exports from this country. 

’ ‘‘Oom'sptinciisiwrj oi Eli Woitaoy’’ iiL Arm} luw Ihttoi i.uil Vol, IIX. 

pp, ^JOl. 

’ Faulfciier, K. U. Amdi Imn EcotiOmiL IlUiott/. Haipera, iti25, pp. 222-223. 
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'The devdopment of the plow forms an interesting and lengthy 
ohaptor in our agricultural history. Its improvement has been a 
cardinal factor in increasing the productivity of the labor employed 
in crop production by decreasing the labor requirements per acre 
and by promoting higher yields through superior tillage. Among 
those who contributed to the evolution of this besie agrioiiltural 
implement were Thomas Jefferson and Daniel Y/ebster. “ As early 
as 1788, Thornes Jefferson conceived of a incldhocrd based on 
mathematical principles In 1793, he had several plov/s made 
'which incorporated his conception of the moldboard, and ‘became 
fully satisfied of their practical utility.' Jefferson’s invention wes 
first given official publicity and recognition abroad, both the 
French Academy of Sciences and the English Board of Agriculture 
acknowledgirig hia priority in the application of mathematical 
pdaciples to the construction of the moldlroard. While vre have 
it on good aulhorltj' that Jefferson’s'plow had ' several very great 
defects,’ bis contiibution to the design of the moldboard cannot 
very well be overestanated. He not only discovered ‘one of the 
many rales that are applicable to the formation of the moldboard,’ 
but also demonstrated the value of basing plow construction upon 
mathematical principles. The persistence of Jefferson’s interest, 
m.oreovsr, no doubt stimulated subsequent invention.” ^ 

The first patent in the United States for a cast-iron plow W3.9 
granted to Charles Newbold of New Jersey in 1797. It 'was nob 
well accepted by the farmers of his day because of a widespread 
impression that iron plows poisoned the soil for crop growth. The 
first of the nov/ famous John Deere steel plows was made in 1837 
from an old saw blade. In 1868, Ja; nes Oliver was granted a patent 
for ha.idoning cast-iron so as to impro'm greatly its wearing and 
Sfioui'ing qualities. From this stiirt, the Oliver chilled iron plow's 
came into extensive use in the eastern as w'ell as other parts of 
the country. In this same wave of hivention the corn-planter 
originated, as did also the sidky plow.'. 

In 1 831 a patent was granted to Wiilinm Manning for a mowong 
machine and in 1834, Cyrus McCormick had developed his reap- 
ing me chine. Obed Hussey in 1833 had taton out a p.atent for a 
reaper, but priority is claimed for the McCormick machine be- 

' Kogin. Leo. The InlToAucHon. of Farm Machinery in. Its Relation to the Produc- 
tmti) of Labor. TJ. of Caliioraia Praas, Publieatioua La Eourioiaios, 1331, Yol. 8, 
ijp 38-2S. 
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cause it had been succcssMiy demonai,rated in the field as eai lii 
as laSl, and because it was from the outset more nearly the 
prototype of the modern reaper and binder. By 1840, the further 
perfection and consequent success of these farm implements was 
clearly established, and they began to come quite generally into 
use The threshing machine was invented about the same time. 
The reaper v/as improved by the addition of the wire binder, and 
later b}' the twine. 

Some idea of the profound infliien(je of .such improi'^emenis may 
be gained from the fact that a. good workmon can harvest with a 
sickle an acre of twenty-bushel wheat in twenty hours, cutting, 
binding, and shocking it.’ A reliable authority states that a day’s 
v/ork in cradling grain was about two acres on the average for 
continued labor. This applied cnlj' to the cutting since followers 
were asu-dly required to bind the grain thus harvested. The 6rst 
McCoimick reapers were warr-antsd to cut fifteen acres a day v/ith 
ease, Further unprovements in eelf-binding greatly increased 
efficiency of operation and markedly reduced human labor re- 
quirements, The effect of such labor-su ving machinery was to 
increase ttemendously the production of wheat and corn later to 
an extent much out of proportion to our domestic needs. 

In succeeding years, more and moie of animal power has been 
replaced by steam,, electricity, atid gasoline as motive force It is 
not unusual on the western plair-s lcde,y to see I'Uge combines, 
under their ov,m pow'er, cutting the ^dieat, tlireahing and bagging 
it. Tractors move over these same areas, with a tandem of plows, 
harrows, and seeders behind them, preparing and plantmg in their 
passage at one time a strip as wide as twenty feet. 

What seemed at an earlier period unlimited virgin soils of great 
fertility and a scarcity of man power combined to make for the 
phenomenpl development of farm machinery. Another economic 
necessity served to hasten the progress of transportation. This 
resided in the fact that the farms of the newly settled regions pro- 
duced more abundantly than was represented by the needs of the 
producers, There was an increasing surplus of farm produce, 
and the markets for this were on the At].antic seaboard, or in the 
urban centers of Europe. The turnpike, the canals, and tbe river- 
wayS had in an earlier age met inad'‘qu&tely enough the transporta- 
tion needs of a grcwlng nation. In 1803, ao slow was the v/estw!ird 

; *■ J^Oferu Tj. 0^* 
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movement that Thomas jciferson said it would take a thousand 
years to settle that part of the country. The difficulty in trans- 
porting troops over a large area was strikingly revealed in the 
War of 1812. All of these factors and many more gave unusual 
significance to the development of the steam railroad. After much 
experimentation on the part of many in different sections, the 
first railroad in America was opened for traffic ici 1830, and by 
the year 1840, the total trackage in the country amounted to 
2,828 miles. The most of these, hov/ever, were short, disconnected 
lines, and only the beginning had been made. Twenty yo,ni-a later, 
New York was connected with Chicago, and ihrough r.ail con- 
nections linked the eastern seaport with St. Tjoais. 

With this momentum gained, the movement rapidly went for- 
ward. On M^iy 10, 1869, at Promontory Point, Utah, the Union 
Pacific from the east and the Central Pacific from Lbs west, com- 
pleted their frantic efforts to construct the first transcontinental 
railroad. Se^mral years later the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe, 
the Great Northern, and the Southern Pacific succeeded in con- 
necting the other vast stretches of eastern and western territory. 
A web of interconnecting lines soon coveied a great part of the 
nation. In 1914, the United States could boast of more railroad 
mileage than all of Europe, and somewhat more than one-ihird 
of that in the entire world. 

Bogart tells us that "the period from 1860 to 1900 was char- 
acterized by the entrance of the United States into the world’s 
ma,i’kets as the chief source of supply of food products and of raw 
materials for Europe, During that time the United States assumed 
the leading place as a producer and exporter of breadstuffs and 
grains, as slic had already of cotton and tobacco ” - 

It is irhe opinion of ma,ny that the CivU War would not have 
resulted as it diil had it not been for the railroscls and farm ma- 
chiner3f Millions of men were drav'n from the farms to the battle- 
fields, and thousands of horses and mules, substitutions for whose 
prodtictive power had to be made, and food and feed supplies 
fuini.shed the contesting armies. 

The increased prices of faim products drrring and subsequent 
to the Civil War gave s great- stimulus to agricultural production. 
Many farmers inereoseil the extent of their enterprises, ex-soldjers, 
tradesmen, and inochanios hastened to take -ip lands under the 

L. Oi/. ciL., p- 111.. 
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special provisions made ij> the Homesi,ead Act, and fariuinp; aa fin 
ocoupaLion seemed in. a "boom stage.” 

Faulkner thus describes the resulting situation: "All went well 
until the inflaicd v'ar prices collapsed. The government’s policy 
of calling in some of the greenbacks and ultimately raising the 
paper currency to a parity vAtli gold put the farmers at a dis- 
advantage. Unable to meet his interest payments, which con- 
tinued at the old rate, while prices fell and the valac* of money 
inci eased, the farmer was often forced to see his mortgage fore- 
closed, and the results of yearn of lal^or v/i]3ed out, with the option 
of going into industry, entering the ranks of the tenant fanner or 
agricultural laborer, or moving to the frontier. He felt strongly 
that eastern capital was benefiting from bis misfortune. The 
feeling was especialh'' bitter in those sections where the pinch was 
greatest, notabty upon the rvheat faims of the nortlwest.” ^ 

A still more discouraging situation confronted the South. Dev- 
astated by the economic depletion of a long war taxing all of its 
resources, and harassed by the heel of the victorious, a long period 
of reconstruction was the only alternative. Cotton prices fell and 
land values declined throughout the entire nation. 

This set of conditions led to what has come to be lonown as the 
Agrarian Revolution, some of the res’.ill.s of v/bich are discussed 
later on in tiiis volume. The cuie for lov; prices is low prices — 
production was checked, and the remarkable urban and industrial 
expansion dcereosecl relatively the rural population, and increased 
the demand for ihe products of the farm. This improved the 
economic situation to the point that the farmer could make a 
decent living on the farm, a .situation which was greatly improved 
during the recent World War, but which can hardly be said to 
exist in a fair enough measure at the present time. 

Thus it is seen that from the primitive seF-suificiiig t 3 !'pe which 
characterized the early agriculture of the nation, the fanoing 
interests have become more and more commercial in nature. 
Wheat IS the product largely of the Northwest; corn and hogs 
come from the Aliddle West; tho South supplies a good part of 
the cotton and tobacco produced; Californiu and Florida excel in 
the citrus fruits — in other words, there has come to be a regional 
specialization This has been a logical and necessary development. 
On the principle of comparative advantage, these sections best 

1 Fnilinjr, H U. U::. di , p. 42-1, 
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adapted to the economic production of certain commodities aiiould 
grow those, put them on the market at a fair price in relation to 
the factor of supply and demand, and buy their needs in other 
goods from the other sections best fitted to produce them. It is 
impossible today in so complex and intricate a civilization as that 
made by railroads, steamboats, automobiles, a,irplanes, and thou- 
sands of Vv'ants and desires created by modern ir'.anufactares and 
advertising campaigns for the farmer to praeticse a self-sufficing 
agriculture, even if ho would. He must have produce to sell to pay 
his taxe,s, educate his children, buy his automobile and gasoline, 
and to do many other things which it requires money to do. 
Agriculture is still the nation’s most important industry, and recent 
reports show that it provides nearly half of our exports. The 
farmer has been too alow to realize that the same forces that 
have been determining the trend in manufactures have also been 
operative in agriculture. The machine entered the farm industry 
as an effective force more than a half century ago, and the trnns- 
fonnation resulting has beoTi more basic than the farmer has boon 
either wulling or able to recognize. Efficient transportation, by 
the same sort of inacliire influence, has reinforced the effects of 
power-driven farm machinery. The result is that the modern 
farmer must, if he is to aurvn'’c, master the technique of his calling 
in terras of the machine, and not seek to cling to a type of agri- 
culture that can mean only peasant levels of existence 

QbESlTONS 

1. What set of factors determined that the earlier pattern of American civ- 
ilization should be primarily agricultural? 

2. Slate the more significant of the coiitiiLuiions of the Indiana to tlic life 
of the early coloniots, 

3. By which European country was American agriculture most influenced 
and in what specific ways? 

i. Name the two most prominopt economic olia’'aeteristios of colonial agri- 
culture and tell why they were 

5. Describe the sclf-sufficicnBy of the Southern and the Northem farm homes 
in the colonial period of our history. 

5. Through what moans did the la-xuiies of the Old W ci'ld become B,va'lahle 
to the colonists? 

7. Name the three ways in which the individual acquired land in the days 
of settlement in Virginia. 

8. Explain clearly the ‘‘head right” method and its in»portanGe. 

9. State the relation between economic land tenure and the town in the 
settlement of New England. 
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10. Compare the molivos in our public lanll policies in the early days of the 
republic with those obtaining under tho Homestead ilct. 

11. Discuss the causes of the westward migration, the comparative r61cs of 
the South and the North in the process, and the fundamental relation of 
these 1,0 the I'asia cf the Cml War. 

12. Describe the kind of farm machinery which was used in American agri- 
ciiltijj'c in 1830. 

13. BrieS i trace the dev-'elopment of farm macHnery from 1330 to the prcsoni,. 

14. Using the cotton 'gin aa an illastraiion, .show the profound nToct of im- 
proved niachinpry upon the economic history of our agrioult.iue. 

15. What ivas Jefforson’s contribution to the evolution of the plow? Cliarlea 
N''n'hold’B'^ John Djers’s? 

16. WLnt factors served fo hasten the progress of transportation? 

17. B’-iofly tmcQ tlic progress of railroads from 1830 to 1014, giving their 
itilliK'iice upon tlic agricultural expansion in the West. 

18 What does Bogart say characterized the period from 1860 to 1900 m our 
•jgi'icnltuial c'onomic history’ 

19. DescriLe the m.iin features of the post-Civil War agricultural depression, 
oiiurcc’-sting the mors significant feotons contributing to it. 

20, Explain what is meant by the statement that ov.r agriculture is now in 
the “oommercial stags”? 
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CHAPTER III 

OLD AND NEW WORLD AGRICULTURES 

American agriculture is different from European agriculture in a 
number of ways, but in a large measure it is to be considered as an 
extension of the methods of farming in the Old World to the pioneer 
conditions of the New World In the processes of ada.ptation, and 
subsequent development, some of which have been traced in the 
preceding chapter, the procedure has been very much that de^ 
scribed by Turner in discussing the significance of the frontier in 
American life as follov/s: “In the settlement of America we have 
to observe how European life entered the continent, and how 
America modified and developed that life and reacted on Europe. 
Our early history is the study of European germs developing In an 
American environment. The frontier is the line of most rapid and 
effective Americanication. The wilderness masters the colonist 
It finds him a Euiopeaii in dress, industries, tools, modes of travel, 
and thought. It strips off the garments of civilization and arrays 
him in the hunting shirt and the moccasin. It puts him in the log 
cabin of the Cherokee and Iroquois and runs an Indian- palisade 
around him. Before long he has gone to planting Indian coin and 
Xilov'ung with a sharp stick, he shouts the lyar cry and takes the 
scalp in orthodox Indian fashion. In short, at the frontier the 
environment is at first too .strong for the man . He must a ccept the 
ooaditions which it furnishes, or perish, and so he. fits himself into 
the Indian clearings and follov.'-s the Indian trails. Little by little 
he transforms the v/ilderness, but the outcome is not the old Eu- 
rope. The fact is that here is a new product that is American.” ^ 

It is not only a significant undertaking, but also an exceedindy 
interesting one, to attempt the comparison of the major points of 
difference betv/een the parent agriculture and its derivative. Most 
of the crops w'hich wm grow w’ere grown for centuries befort in 
Europe and Asia and were rather quickly aoolimattd to American 
soils and olima.te. The breeds of animals, — dairy and beef cattle, 
horses, swine, sheep, poultry, etc, — which form the basis of oui 

^Tuuiet, ]?. J, Tm in Antei-tcan lUvory. Heiuy EoU, 191:1, pp. S, i 
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liye£tc 2 k indudtry were dcvslopad in tlis Old World, and imported 
into this country. The principles of cultivation and fertilization 
are the same, even though methods relating thereto may not be. 
Thus the moat fruitful approach to the topic under consideration is 
that of contrast. The striking general differences which exist seem 
to group themselves iirxier (L) the lesidence in villages; (2) the 
comparative emphasis upon land and labor; (.8) the status of farm 
women; (4) the standard of living: (5) the extent of cooperative 
endeavor; and (6) the clistincti'mness of culture. It is under these 
headings that a picture cf the differences betiveen Old and New 
World agriculture v/ill be sought. 

1. Re.-^ii)ench in Villages 

The prevailing tendency in Old World agricultmc, although not 
universal, is for the farming population to be grouped in small 
villages, and to journey back and forth to their daily work on tho 
lands surrounding the farm village. This matter of village residence 
is in striking contrast to the American custom of the fann home 
being located in the open country, in the midst of the land which 
the farmer cultivates. Even in the ancient civilization of China, 
the basis of its agriculture is “afaim system of unfenced scattered 
plots of land for the most part inherited, difhcult of man^ement 
from the farmsteads which are usually located in vdfeges or ham- 
lets of varying size These villages snd the- landscsape 

about as thickl 3 - as do the solitary faimpt^ds in the ITnitecl States, 
and this signifies a deose populatioi*-^ well as a ruial social system 
entirelo different from tlL''4^itmost western countries.” ’■ 

It is rather 'veil '^cepted that mankind in his e'mfiuticnary 
develo^e-rfff^assed first through a stage kno’-'m as colledional 
er^effhy.^ In this stage he may be pictured as wandering over the 
ifece of the earth, without clothes, tools, or weapons, accepting the 
gifts of nature, and acquiescing in her arrangements as to bounty 
or scarcity of food, and of sunshine cr of storm. These earliest 
men hunted, fished, gathered berries, nuts, wild vegetation of 
various sorts, seized such small animals as snakes and insects and 
dug into the ground for wild bulbs and roots While the dawn of 
recorded history finds mankind, as a whole, much advanced beyond 
a purely coll6ction.xl stage, early evidence written In stone, bronze, 

J L, C’divUse Farm EconomU rt of Chiiiago Press, 1930 p 423. 

'Grtta, N. S. B. An Introdudim to Seonormc History. Harpors, IM‘4, CLaptera 
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iron, clay, papyrus, parchment, and paper gives numbers of instances 
of people largely in the collectional economy stage of existence. 

Next in his progress upward, man began to cultivate plants of 
useful types, and to domesticate ’.’■arious kinds of v,rild animals, stil] 
retaining the wandering habits of the nomad. In this cultural no- 
’machc economy, “man stored his food from season to season, to pro- 
vide against a time when nature was most niggard. He fashioned 
weapons and tools to make hunself master of the field. In this new 
stage he undertoolcto guide the lives of animals so that they would 
better ser^'e his needs, to drive them hither and thither to feed, and 
to protect them at night from devoui’ing enemies. He also under- 
took to direct the grovrth of plants, putting some heie and some; 
there, fighting their battles wnth other plants, and wTh the beasts 
of the,field and the birds of the ak.” Milk, butler, and cheese 
became known, and domesticated animals funhshed hides for 
leather and v/ool for clothing and tents. Wagons and carts were 
drawn from place Lo place by horses and oxen as beasts of burden 
People of such habits were the “pastoral nomads,” driving their 
cattle hither and thither for pasturage, while there w^re other 
“cultural nomads” who cultivated plants only. Usually in this 
stage, both plants and s.ni,T)a]s are supposed to ha-'m been domesti- 
cated and oultivatecl. In this stage the concept of property arose, 
the family, clan, and tube emerged, and a division of labor re- 
sulted, the man caring for the animals, and the women tilling the 
soil. Today among the Kirghiz of Fergana, the herders drive their 
animals as high as three miles up the mountain side to graze, while 
lower clown the slope otheis of the group cultivate wheat, millet, 
and barle3^ 

In order to increase security in life snd property, and to ac- 
commodate the needs of an increasing populalinn through more 
intensive methods of cultivation, the settled villoys economy stage 
was entered upon. The people of such a village weie united by 
bonds of kinship. This condition of permanent settlement pro- 
moted a civilization with elements of stability. EconomJc produc- 
tion was slim alated, industiies were established, trade vms engaged 
in, social intercourse wan enriched, religious observance took form, 
anrl government was a logical i)equenc8. These villages were 
“heap-villages” when the houses lay near to each other without 
any special arrangement, each with its garden lioso by, and here 
and there a path. Or they may have been “round villages,” 
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contptid arid circular in form. There were also “short-stroot 
villages'’ Qompacc and nucleated m arrangement. In the “long- 
street villages,” as the name suggests, the houses wore strung along 
on either side of a long street. The compact form of arrangement 
was adapted to defense, and usually in the center of such a village 
was an mclosurc for the flocks and herds at night, or in lime of at- 
tack. In its first phase, this settled village v/as free from the exclu- 
sive property ownership of any nobleman, bishop, or monastery. 
Ill tlie second phase, such an ansrocracy had developed, and in its 
full development, there nc land, no village v/ithout a Icrd.^ 
To trace the various stages by which the “manorial system” 
came into its flower is beyond the purposes of the present dis- 
cussion. It is well at this point to get a brief picture of the arrange- 
ment of a manorial village in mind because o? its relation .-oo the 
existing mode of residence and distribution of landownership in 
Old World r^gricultoro In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries in 
England, the manor as built up by the Normans was about as 
follows: 

Tliere was a viUage street, and along each side of it the houses of the 
cultivators of the soil, with little yards around them, as yet there v/ere 
AO ooalUwecl farrohouaes, sich as weie to afpea-’ Kw'. Stretching away 
from the village was the arable land, divided usually into three fields, 
Sown one with wheat or rye, one with oats or barley, while one was left 
fallow. The fields were again subdivided into what were usually called 
“furlongs,” and each furlong iuto s'’''e o'' half-acre strips, separated 
not by hedges, but by “balks” of unplouglied turf, and these strips 
W'ere distributed among the cultivators in such a way that each man's 
holding wai made up of .strips scattered up and down tlic three fields, 
sAd no raa" held two adjoining pieces. Each individual holder was 
bound ti> cultivate hi« strij'S in acoordance with the rotation of crops 
observed by his neighbors. Besides the arable fields tliere were also 
meadows, inclosed for hay h.orvest, a"d divvied into portions by lot 
or rotation or custom, and after hay harvest thrown open again for the 
cattle to pasture upon. In most cases there was also some oermanant 
p3.<=tiire or wood, into which the cattle Wfi’e turned, eithei “without 
stint” or in numbers proportioned to the extent of each man’s holding. 

Supposing inch fields and meadows were owned in common by a 
group of freoraen, the condition of things would be what ia called the 
mark sysfem, But the manorial system vras something ■'mrj'' different; 
for in a manor the land v/ss regarded as the property, not of the oulti- 
vatoB» but of a lord,'" 

‘ UrflS, rt, S. B. Op. ml., p. 33. 
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The buildings of a manor of any size would be: The Halls and Barns 
and oUiCi buildings of the Home Farm, t-Ue property of the loj’d of the 
manor; the MiU, also as a rule Iris property; the Clmroh, the Priest’s 
House, and the small farmhouses and cottages with their outbuildings 
that formed the Village. 

At its head was the lord, whom Norman law inclined to look upon 
as the owner of the land as well as a governor of the estate. The lord 
might be the king, a monastery, cr other ecclesiastical institution, a 
bishop or sojnc- other Church dignitary, or a layman, either some 
Norman noble holding many such estates, or perhaps merely a mcdect 
squire, holding a feu' manors, or one only. Such manors would rarely, 
if over, be bought and sold. If they were vested in the Church, they 
would remain in the hands of the Church, whilst F a manor w'cre in 
lay hands T would, in the ordinary cour^-e, pass from father to son, 
remaining in the same family for mamy generations, unless it happened 
that the manorial lord broke some feudal rule that caused Ids land to 
escheat to and become vested in his superior. In such oases it v.muld 
be re-granted to some new ov/ner to hold on suailar feudal terms as 
his predecessor.^ 

With, the dismtegration oi the feudal system., the villages re^ 
mained and today the farmers generally reside in them, going back 
and forth daily to their outlying farms. For example, in Germany 
at the present time the dorfer, cr villages as we call thorn, “‘are set 
thick in the landscape a mile or two apart in all directions. They 
are groups of substantial farm buildings with terra cotta tile roofs. 
The gleaming red of the housetops gives them the fresh appearance 
of new coiistructicu, o,lthoiigh they may be four oe five centuries 
old, as many of them arc. They look at a distance like tocyns of 
from fifty to five hundred homes. Commonl}'' they' are off the 
railroads. They are self-sustaining and nearly/ self-sufficing little 
farm communities. Everybody'- in these little vdllage.s is a f.armer, 
and the ■'ullage farms of from ten to twenty'- acres lie in small 
patches in various directions in the immediate vicinity’-. In the 
early morning and evening bo’urs the men, v/omen, and children 
can be seen t-amping out to their fields and back again — straggling 
processions of farm workers.” “ And v/ith modifications of archi- 
tectural detail characteristic of the particular nsAicn, v/hethcr 
France, Russia, S-nutzerland, or Italy, tho same picture holds 
true. 

A good idea of the general arrangement of the houses composing 

’ S'.-fsdhaai, Montague. A Slioti Hisloru of English Jiu.ra.1 Life, George Allen 
TTnwin, IjoaJou. 1919. pp. 31, 32. 

* Branson, E. O. Farm Life Abroad, 11. of North, Carolina Press. 1924, p. 10. 
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these N/illttges may bo aecuied fiom the following description of 

the German farm home: 

Throughout almost entire Germany the ground plan of the farmer’s 
home is the same. The buildings are always of brick or stone fthe very 
old houses being made of a frame work of timbers with a rubble plaster 
filling), and the stables and storehouses are also built of the same lasting 
and non-combustible material. Roofs are of tile, it now being against 
the law to use thatch. The house always fronts on the street or road. 
Bnilt against one w<ill of this is the storehouse, a continuation of this is 
used for stables, and fnsm this again continue the sheds for tools, etc. 
This group of buildings is built up on fou'- sides cf a square, foiming 
in (he center a large court. On one side of the house is the gate opening 
into the road, and wlien this is closed the whole place is secure from 
trespass. . . . The out-buildings are also substantially built with the 
second floor supported either by heavy timbers or bjr iron beams. 
The storehouse is used for slonng the crops from the fields, there being 
jio buildings of any kind on the land. The stables are used for the 
miloh cows and for the beef cattle being fattened, as well as, of course, 
for the neoessarj'’ liorses. It is one of the peculiar customs of Germany 
that wherever the soil is rich and is highly cultiveted the cows and the 
hogs and beef cattle are ne'^er taken out of the stables after once being 
put in. They are literally in for life. Green food is brought to them 
daily, and they are well taken care of. Cattle are chained to their stalls, 
each with its drinking trough, and they are daily cleaned off and bedded 
dovei knee deep in straw. Hogs are kept in the same way. Once in 
their pens they remain there until sold to the butcher; they sat and 
sleep and gro'*'', nothing else This system, while apparently very 
troublesome, is in vogue for two reasons; first, the land is too valuable 
for pasturage, as well as being in too small tracts, mid secondly, by 
keeping livestock in this manner every bit of manure is saved, and 
manure, as one farmer aptly stated, is the h’fe of German agriculture. 

The method of saving this manure is an excellent one and is one 
that could be used to great advardage by our farmers. In the center 
of the court around which stands the buildings is a large square pit 
about five feet in depth. On one corner is a runway by means of v/hich 
a wagon can be run into the pit to facilitate loading. This Is.rge pit 
is for the dry manure, and into it is throw.i everything with any fer- 
tilizing value. 

Between this aird the stable is a deep concrete-lined well, much 
deeper than the dry manure pit, and this is used for collecting the liquid 
manure. This well is made water tight, and into it lead drains from all 
the stables and pens, as well as from the dry-manure pit. The liquid 
thus collected is pumped from this well into tanks and taken to the 
fields, v'here it is sprayed on the land. It can be stated here that this 
economical, tlirifty. and intelligent use of natural fertilisers has made 
Germany a farming nation which w<th a country smaller than the 
State of Texas, and vnth one-third of its area covered with forests. 
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produces 95 I'er ^ent cf its o’.a'h food products, and its population is 
aTOund 85,000,000.- 


2. Emphasis upon Land 

The manor declined gradually and early in England, Belgium, 
and moat parts of Prance, but tos abolished late, by edicts or 
lav»'&, in norubeastern Germany (Prussia 1807-21) and in Russia 
(1861). “Although it would be true to say that the manor declined 
because it had outlived its usefulness, v,'e should still want to 
know what actually brought about its destruction We, liave two 
things to keep in mind. One is that the manor and feudalism in a 
general v/ay go together; the otlnr that the town and a strong 
national state are or may be closely connected. .4s the town rose 
sloY.'ly, it affected the manor in two ways It gave to the m?„nor 
a brisk market, and offered to discontented tenants a place of 
Gecurit 3 ’' within its walls and of opportunity in the professions, in 
trade, and, aa time went on, especiallj' in manufacture. It seems 
that we may associate pretty dosely manorialism, relathmly little 
trade, and the feudal state on the one hand, w’ith the industrial 
town, brisk trade at home and abroad, amd the strong national 
state on the other hand . The lot of the peasant has been improved 
by the opportunities afforded bj^- both the town and the national 
state ” “ 

Some verj' interesi.ing holdovers persist fiom the strip s^fstem 
of determining the land to be w'orked by the villeins of feudal 
times In France ^ today a property- of 20 to 25 acres of land may 
be represented b 3 ' 30, 40, or 50 small patches, scatteied in various 
parts of the surrounding community. In Holland, most farms 
are under four acres in size, very few containing over ten acres, 
and these small holdings consi.st of not one luece of laud, but a 
number of different stiips or parcels. The case ma 3 ’- be mentioned 
of a wealth 3 - farmer who owned as much as 90 acres, but consisting 
of 78 separate strips of land in different parts of his commune, 
The following description of the similar situation in Germanv'' 
V’Tidty shows the persistence of this influence of an earlier age 
upon the present distribution of land holdings; 

^Von JSugeken, F. 3. H. TliR G'srnian FuriiUi a, id CoOpefidvin,. 03d Congiess, 
Ist SSt-sajon, Soft. 'Deo, 201, W-ishinstor., D.O., 1813. 

^Gwa, N, S B. A Butory of AgricuUt(re. F. S, Crotts & Go , 1925, pp 96-96. 

Fratt, K. A, Ths 1 ruriiiitlon In Agrlcdturts. Quoted m Boyis, James 13. Agri- 
cidtwei Seo-^o^ttics. .trippinecit, 1321. p 35. 
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It must be borne in mind from the first that Germany la a country, 
not of fa''ins, oi even small fai’ma, but of patches of land. A German 
farmer may own as high as 100 acres of land, but instead of lying in 
a body, as with us, and being cultivated in large fields with modern 
tools, his entire holding will be broken up into innumerable small 
plots with, perhaps, no two adjoining, and these plots scattered over 
the country on all sides of the village in which he makes his home. 
The entire country is therefore divided into small tracts, generally 
oblong in shape, ranging from 15 to 20 feet wide and f-om 200 to -IGO feet 
long These tracts are never separated fi’om each other by fences, for 
fences are an almost unkiicwn quantity in agi'ieultural Germany. The 
dividing line between two tracts is marked by a stone set in the giourid, 
and so closely arc they planted that if three adjoining tracts were 
planted in the same grain cinp it vwudd be imposhible for a stranger 
to Jefinitel v locate anyone of the thioe ivithout hunting up the boundary 
stone. It is rarely the cc'^e, however, that adjoining traois are planted 
in the same crojis, for tliey belong to different owners who plant iuue- 
pendently and vdiat they 'visli. In vmlking through the country it is 
therefore quite a usual sight to see a plot of land SO feet in width, and 
perhaps 300 feet in length, pknted in rye, adjoining it ore 12 feet in 
width and of tlio same length planted ir stoct beets, then one 20 feet 
v/ide of the same length in oats, then one 40 feet w'de, same length, in 
potatoes, thei' mie {imbaps 2''' feet ivido in wheat and so on through 
the entire list of various croji^ grown in that particular section. These 
tracts may each belong to a different farmer in that oonimuiiity, and 
each farmer there will own from 20 to perhaps 100 such tracts saat- 
tei'ed all over the “Bezirk" or locality in which he lives. In the hay 
country, for instance it is a common sight to see what oppeans to be a 
field of 40 acres or more of hay, which at first glance would appear to 
be a very respectable liay field, according to our ideas. A walk into it, 
however, will show that it is dotted all over ivith boundary stones 
showing that it is ov'ued, not by one man, but perhaps by fiftjq each 
of whom when the time comes will cut his little patch out of the field 
whenever I’e is ready, and moreover, '"dll cut it "vith a scythe as his 
forefathers have done for generatious. The value of such land ranges 
from $300 to $1000 per aere.^ 

That such a oondition means a great deal of waste in human 
energy must be eAudent. The problem thus created may be sensed 
by the foilowing statemont recently made by a German agricultural 
econorniot who says that “in Germany the majority ul famiu’s 
live in villages rather than on the farm. Some of the fields are 
located at very oonsiderable distances fiom tlie buildings, and the 
fields are frequently small and irregular in shape. Under such 
conditions it is impossible to make efficient use of labor. In the 
' To» Bagelii.O'i. F. J. H Op. cU 
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United States on the other hand the farmer lives on his farm and 
can, so locate tiis buildings as to reduce travel to and from the field 
to a minimum. He can in most cases arrange his fields as to size 
and shape so as to permit of the efficient use of machinery.” ^ 
Another authority on European agriculture says that “the strip 
system is probably the greatest single handicap to agricultural 
progress in Europe (northern Europe and particularly Scandinavia 
excepted). The expense of fencing small plots uialces such practice 



Figure 3. 


This faiai covfcrmg a, total area of 40.2 acres wes composed of 39 separate 
pieces before coasolklation in 1923 exchanges wcis made the farm was 
consolidated into one piece. (Source: Technical S^clleun,, No. lOlj U S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, 1929, p. 12.) 

prohibitive. Hence pasturing must be done under the supervision 
of a herdsman. The cost of inod-rn machinery is not likeb/ to 
justify its use on aero lots. The burden of farming operations must 
fail upon hand la bor. The loss of time in going from one parcel of 
land to another is considerable, inasmuch as many of the pieces 

*Seoaorf, J, W. ''Human Paboi on Germnu Taims.” T I'ot.eedinga Second 
tnternatbnnl Conference of AgricaUijralEcoUoiaisfa. Oeorsi.j Banta Pvbhahing Co., 
Meaaeha, Wis., 1930, pp. 959-900. 
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belonging to a single I’iirir xnpy lie R 2 or 3 miles apart." ^ The 
accompanying diagram gives a good idea of the location of the 
separated strips, and also the results which may be obtained by 
consolidation. It is semstimes possible to improTe this condition 
in these countries of the Old World by exchanging land with an 
adjoining farmer, and much sentiment prevails to accompUsh 
this reform Legal provision exists in SvAtzerland v.'hereby sucb a 
movemerit is compulsory if Lv/o-thirds of the owners occup^dng at 
least one-half of the land in a district decide upon such a step. The 
undertaking has proven an expensive one ^ and c-ustom is perhaps 
an even stronger facto-’ in explaining the slowness of such a devel- 
opment. A considerable part cf the lacd has been for generations 
in the same family; and an affect'on has become established -about 
it. Besides, an civner tends to beheve that his patches of land are 
just a little better than the plot he v/ould receive as a result of the 
consolidation process. Such factors and related ones indicate that 
the reform, however desirable, will come about slowlyand painfulbr. 

But the most impressive difference between Old and New World 
agricultures is the intensity cf cultivation. In the older civilization, 
labor is more plentiful and hence cheaper. Land is scarcer and 
hence labor is lavishly used to secure the maximum production 
per acre. In this country, labor is the dearer of the factors, and 
our emphasis is upon the rrian factor rather than the land factor. 
.A.S a consequence, our agriculture is noted for its extensive char- 
acter in contrast ■'.vith the Jntensiveness of that in the Old World. 
In discussing the agj’icultural labor situation in Switzerland today, 
Hobson tells us “in a country lilce Switzerland, the labor cost cf 
production at Ammricaa vmge lates would often amount to more 
than the total value of the products of the soil. Certainly, it would 
be an idle recommendation th.at farmers hi the United States hoe 
their corn by hand when the addition.cl yield resulting from such 
action would not in all probability defray the added expense of 
hoeing; nor would it be desirable that United States farmers 
terrace their hillsides with retaining v.mlls of mmsonry in, order 
that those hillsides might be convei-ted from pasture lands into 
orchards and vineyards and tilled fields, v/hen in aU prohabilitj’- 

‘Hobson, Asher. Agriautural Saney oj ilurope. U. S. Dopartwout 

cf Agneultur?, T=;chmcal Bull No. 101, 1029, pp 4-'^. 

^ From 1912 to 1924 only 49,818 aores had been consolidated in Switzerland un- 
der the law. The coat ol this per aoi-e, duo to aurveymg coats in establishing bound- 
aries, ato.j amount3d to 34Q francs — around $05 pe- aero. 
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tho added income from the heids would not pay interest charges 
on the cost of the construction of tho retaining walls. Yet it would 
be impracticable to recommend that the European peasant dis- 
card his hand tools and adopt machine methods, wherx the cost 
of operating machinery may be greater than the cost of perform- 
ing the same labor by hand. This is partly due to the rough 
topography of the country, small-sized farms, and the a vs il able 
supply of family labor. It is impracticable to use mowing 
machines except in the valleys- It is not unusual to see men 
tiiking straw from* a thresher and tjlng it into Inindles by 
h-and This operation gives an idea of the relative values of 
straw and labor in Europe, as compared with United Si.ates 
conditiOD.s. As many as 20 people may harvest grain in a small 
field. It is doubtful if the receipts from the entire crop would pay 
for the harvest labor in the United States. Hay is cured oo racks 
in the region of T.ako Zurich, n'hich further illustr.ates the cheap- 
ness of labor ” ^ 

It is in the Orient that vre find the most lavish use of the labor 
factor. A few years age, an eminent Am-erican soil physicist visited 
the farms of Japan, Korea, and China and reported no character- 
istic of their agriculture that v,'as more striJiing than tho intensity 
of utilization of land. He states that in Shantung province in 
China he talked “v.'ith a fanner having 12 in his family and who 
kept one donkey, one cow, both exclusively laboring animals, 
and two pigs on 2.5 acres of cultivated land where he grew wlroat, 
millet, s-veet potatoes, and beans. The average of seven Chinese 
holdings, which we visih-d and where we obtained similar data 
indicates a maiatcnance capacity for those bnds (jf 1,783 people, 
212 cattle or donkeys, and 398 swine, — 1,995 con.sumers and 
399 rough food transformers per square mile of farm land. These 
statements for China represent strictly rural population. The 
rural population of the United States in 1900 was placed at the 
rate of 61 per square mile of improved farm land and there were 
30 horses and m.ules. In Japan the rural population had a density 
in 1907 of 1,922 per square mile, and of horses and cattle together 
126.” There need he little surprise where human population, is 
so densely settled, that “extensive as is the acreage of irrigated 
rice in China, Korea, and Japan, nearly every spear is trans- 
planted; the largest and best crop possible, rather than the least 

* Hotwoat Mlwi' Op, cit,. pp, -4-7. 
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labor and trouble, as is so often the ca.se with us, determining 
their methods and practices.” ^ 

The rice plants are grown in nursery beds and in the month 
preceding transplanting, the y/heat, rape, beans, and other crops 
are harvested, the compost fertilizer made and distributed over 
the field.s, and these flooded and plowed. The turned soil is Lhor- 
oughly pulverized, leveled, and worked to the consistency of 
mortar. This process of thorough puddling makes it much easier’ 
to set the plants, and insures a good and immediate adaptation 
of the young plant to its new soil environment. 

King thus describes the operation a.s he observed it on a rice 
farm in China : 

When the hekls are ready women repair to the nurseries with their 
low fo'j ’’-legged bamboo stools, to puli the rice pkmt',, carefully rinsing 
the soil from the roots, and then tie tham into bundles of a size easily 
handled in transplanting, ^vhich are then distributed in the fields. 

This work of transplanting may be done by groups of families chang- 
ing work, a considerable number of them laboring together. Long cords 
were stretched hi the rice field six feet apart and each of the se^'en men 
were setting six rows of rice one foot apart, six to eight plants in a hill, 
and the hills eight or nine inches ajiart in the row. The bundle was held 
in One hand and deftly, with the other, the do’^ired number 'T plants 
were selected with the fingers at the roots, separated from the rest 
and, with a single thrust, .set in place in the vo"\ I'herc was no packing 
of earth about the roots, each hill being set with a single motion, which 
followed one another in quick succession, completing one emss row of 
six hills after another. The men move backward across the field, 
completing one entire section., tossing the unused plants into the unset 
field. Theni'eset the lines to cover another .section. We were told that 
the usual da37’s vvoik of transplanting, for a man under those conditions, 
after the field is fitted and the plants are brought to him, is two ino-v 
or one-tl'lrd of ar acre. The seven men in this group would thus set 
two and a third aoies per day and, at the wage Mrs. Wu was paying, 
the cash outlay, if the help was hired, would be jwarly 21 cents per 
acre. This is more cheaply than we are able to set cabbage and tobacco 
plants with our best machine methods. In Japan the women, participate 
in the y.mrk of setting the plants more than in China. 

After the rice lias been transplanted its care, unlike that cf our wheo.t 
crop, does not oeEso It must be hoed, fertilized, and watered. To facili- 
tate the watering all fields have been leveled, canals, ditches, and drains 
provided, and to aid in fertilizing and hoeing, the setting has been in 
rows and in hills in the row. 

The first working of the rice fields after the transplanting, as we saw 

‘ K.ub, J?. H. Pai-rtiCfi Forty C-ndwlea, Mrs. li', 11, ICiiij,, Madiaoii, Wis., 1831, 
pp. 1-13; 2GC-303. 
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it in Japan, consiatod in spading between the hills with a four-tiued 
hoc, apparently mote for loosening the soil and aeration than for killing 
weeds. After this treatment the field was gone over again, the man 
using his bare hands to smooth and level the stirred soil, taking care to 
eradicate every weed, burying them beneath the mud, and to straighten 
each hill of rice as it is passed. Sometimes the fingers are armed with 
bamboo claws to facilitate the weeding. 

Enonnons expenditures of energy are required, a considerable 
part of which is human energy u,5ed to opers.te the foot pump 
customarily emplcyed in lifting the w.rter to the desired level. 
The task of harvesting is still met wiih the hand sickle, cutting 
the nee hill Dy hill. The threshing Is done in the primitive way of 
drav-dng by hand the lieads of the grein through the teeth of a 
mounted metal comb. Thus lavishly is human labor utilized in 
order that the land factor may be productive to the utmost. 

3. Women' and Farm Labor 

In the historical development of agriculture, “originally the 
tilling of the soil and the harvesting fell mainly to the -woman. 
Only -when hea'vy labor, -with the plow instead of the hoe, was re- 
quu'ed, the man had to participate. In the house work proper, 
in which textiles take the leading place, the woman alone was 
involved. Man’s work included also hunting, tending domestic 
animals as far as cattle were concerned — v’hile the small animals 
were again the vmman’s province — ^wood and metal working, and 
finally before all, war. The woman was a continuous worker, the 
man ati occasional one ; only very gradually, -with the increasing dif- 
ficulty and intensity of work, was he led on to continuous Labor,” * 
From this original thralldom, the fa,rrn -viminen of the Old "World 
in general have never been emancipated. A recent visitor and 
student of farm life abroad characterizes the French farm woman 
as “a wnfe and mother, .a housewife and oattlekeeper, a field- 
worker, draft animal and beast of burden." ^ This same authority 
says of the farm women in Germany that “Edwin Markh;iiti has 
sung 'The Man with the Hoe,’ but nobody has yet sung 'The 
Peasant "Woman on Her Knees in the Fields,' I see the men and 
older boys doing the heavier work of getting out i.he winter supply 
of fuel in the forests, but commonly it is the v'omen and children 
who drive the ox-team home with the loads — or the cow-teams. 

Mas. fftrnem! Hcoiomia jiistoty. Oreeabres, l&27i pp. SS-3v. 
‘BraaBor., B. C. Op. ait., pp. 33: 360-267. 
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for cows in Wiirttemberg are dual-purpose aniinais, that is, they 
are both mule animals and work animals. The men swing the 
scythes in the meadows and clover patches, but the women and 
children do a naan’s work pitch-forking the hay into the wagons. 
It is the men who tie up the vines in the vineyards, but it is the 
women folk who must lug up the steep slopes the heavy bundles of 
willow wythes the men use in the process. The men must do the 
plowing; but here aga.in the women share this hard work with the 
men They even do the hein.'y work of ripading the stiff soils of 
this region — at least, I see them at it in large numbers every day 
The iveight of work rather than the burden of age warps their 
frames and makes them old tv/enty 5 ''ears ahead of time. It is 
pathetic beyond words,” 

The lot of farm v.mmcn in Denmark is one amid conveniences, 
comforts, and luxuries in the farm home in greater degree than 
lie has ever seen anywheie else is the opinion of Branson. He con- 
tinues that in Denmark “there is perhaps no happier life for 
country women and children anywhere else on earth. But the 
lot of the women and children on the peasant fanns of Prance, 
like the lot of the peasant women of Germany, offers a sad contrast 
to ibe life of the farm homes of Denmark. The women and children 
on French farms work just as hard as the peasant women and 
children of Germany. And in e’^erj’’ farm region of France they 
work as I never saw'’ women ■work even in central and south Ger- 
many'. For instance, instead of picketing their dairy animals like 
the Danes and leaving them i.o graze alone, an old woman or a 
3 ''oung girl in Francs will have charge of two or three cow'S and 
foUow them about in the pastures and along the roads all day 
long in any and every kind of weather. I sa-'.v literally thousands 
of w/omen and children stalking the cow's, sheep, geese, and goats 
in a steady downpour of rain that lasted all day long aU the way 
from Strasburg to Paris. No umbrellas, no rain coats, no gum shoes 
in sight anywhere. Only weather-soaked shawls protected their 
heads and shoulders Only wooden shoes or sabots saved their 
feet from the mud and puddles of water. It made me shiver to 
look at these drenched figures in their lonety ’^dgils.” 

In the little countiy uf Switzerland we find the same sort of 
picture. Much of the i,oil of a laboriously, intensive agriculture 
falls tc the lot of the frailer members of the family. “While the 
husband is away, perhaps acting as guide or porter to a group of 
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olimbura, or with the cattle on the higher pastures, iho wife may- 
be seen toiling in sun or shower in the biu of garden, hoeing, 
weeding, or, -with the help of a younger naember of the family, 
distributing the carefully accumulated memure among the growing 
eropA Nothing is allowed to go to waste in the sordid economy 
of the Swiss peasant. The draicings of cow-sheds, pig-sties, and 
dung-hills, the scatterings of fowl-houses— all are parsimoniously 
saved, and when the proper time arrives, are carried out in the 
tubs in ’which they have been stored to the needy crop.s. 

“So much of this kind of v/ork is done by the women that 
strangcis are apt to thirdr that the men must be a lassy lot. But 
there am numberless duties to keco the men otherwise engaged. 
The timber needed .about the fai-m, and the wood for firing, have 
to be got in from the forest. Much of this woik belongs to the 
winter; but as there arc then often weeks upon weeks v/hen little 
or nothing can be done outdoors because of the snow, care lias 
to be taken during the good weather to see that the stock of firing 
does not run short. Hence, under the bread eaves of every well- 
conditioned peasant’s cottage will be seen a plentiful store of 
carefully sawn and dried wood ready for the stove. The cViief 
occupation of the men during the open months, however, is with 
the cattle in the higher pastures.” ^ 

The lot of the A.merican farm -women, while far from ideal, is 
quite in contrast to that of the Old World peasant farm women 
generally. A report of our federal government has given special 
attention to this matter -and summarizes the similar situation here 
as follows: 

The oniuoor labor of women on farms has undergone an immense 
reduction wiCliin a gciseradon or tvra. In 1873, the depaifcmcnt of 
agriculture investigated the subject in all parts of the country and tliese 
results were published in the report for that year. At that time reports 
from the tollowing sections are t 5 'pical, indicating clearly the reports 
from all the .states. In New England very little regular labor in the 
field': is performed by women Cansdian -'vomen, and occasionally 
Irish, hire out or work on diares in dilfeient parts of Ne’.v England, 
though the number employed is not large, and they -will undertake 
nearly all kinch' of farm -n'ork. Similar customs prevail in Now York, 
comparatively little outiloor service being rendered by .American-born 
-women In many districts in Pennsylvania very little outdoor employ- 
msnt is undertaken by women, wtiile in others, especially in those Isas 
improved, or with a large foreign element in the population, much and 
A. Y Svfkit iA Tb'm and. C^unli'y. Putvams. 1911, pp. ISO-121 
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variciiis farm V'^oR is done by .'f'-niei. Among the poorci classes ol 
whites ;n some counties in Maryland, tiie Germans ciipoeially, the 
women assist in such labor as planting, hoeing corn, weeding tobacco 
and raking grain. Sometimes they obtain men’s wages, but usually 
about three-fourUis as much. In such wort ihey are orten quite as 
efficient as men. Negro women have been accustomed to all kinds of 
farm labor, though generally employed in the lighter branches. Through- 
out the Southern States a large portion of the females among the negroes 
were accustomed to general farm labor, most of w'hom now dcclino it, 
apjiearing to regard it as a relic of slavery and not “suited to ladies ” 
It is stated of some States that not more than a fourth jjart as many 
do outdoor w'ork as formerl 3 '-. Very little farm work is done by native 
Americans in all Ihe State.s of the Ohio Valley and the Lakes, that little 
being casual assistance in emergencies, as a matter of convenience and 
sometimes of necessity, as is reported of all other sections of the coun- 
try. Gardening and fruit picking are preferred, and hop picking, v/here 
liojis are grown. Tmiuigranta do more outdoor work, “e.specially for a 
few years after coming hero. As they become Americanized they work 
less on the farm.” 

At the present time about one agricultural laborer in seven is 
a woman. Her wmrk has boon reduced largely to domestic affairs, 
and even in domestic affairs there seems to be a reduetion of 
■work in the manufacture of food, clotlimg, and supplies. Con- 
tinuing the same report to which we have alluded, we have the 
following interesting situation: 

With regard to very recent years census statistics of female agricul- 
tural labor afford no satisfactory conclusion, s. A general knowledge of 
farming conditions throughout the country, oast and pivsout, is more 
defir ito. The outdoor w'ork of white women on the farms of medium 
and better sort has very greatly declined from early days, and the 
decline was more especially marked after the Civil War. Farmers’ 
wives and daughters no longer milk the cows and work in the field 
and care for the livestock. They do not work in the garden as much 
as before, nor assist so much in fruit and berry harvest; they are mak- 
ing less butter, and cheese making on the farm has become a lost art. 
They mai'- care for the poultry and the bees, do housework and g.ath8r 
vegetables for the table, and cook and keep the dwelling in order. Their 
domestic work is substantially the limit of their wmrk on the faiTu. 

Decline of Household Labor . — ^Infsrm household matters the situation 
is acute with regard to the supply of hired labor. Country girls as well 
as city girls, no matter how bmnble their lot in life, regard hcusohold 
labor for hire as unrespeotable. Joined with this fa ct is the other one 
that the wenien of the farmer’? family are neither able nor willing to 
repeat the manual labor porfoiraauce of their grandmother on tjie 
farm Besides this, the farmer’s standard of Evina has risen, osrtainlv 
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on tlie medium aiid better eort of tsrms ir tbe North and West; and 
in a poruaptible degree the w&.ueii of the farmer’s family have engaged 
in social functions which are beginning to be incompatible with the 
performance of household labor without the aid of a servant. The social 
obbgaiions undertaken by them are for the Grange, the woman’s 
clubs, the Maccabees, the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, the 
local ahurch, the farmers’ oluba, a list that might be much extended. 

Domestic J'liduiHas.—Ti-'i old-time domestic industries are all but 
foraotten. The women, of the farm make no more soap, can,dles, or 
lyc, and sc on with a long list of the dcnieatic products of former da5's; 
it is rare that one of the younger of tlie women knows bow to knit 
Throughout large areas the pride of the housewife in great stores of 
preserved, dried and pickled fri-ite, berries, vegetables exists chiefly 
in history, and dependence is placed mostly upon the local store for the 
products of the cannery and the evaporator.^ 

4. The Standard of Living 

Of the 5,702,762 landovmers in France, 4,853,0C'U possess on 
the average only u.4 acres of iand.** A sicnilar situation holds in 
many of the nations of the Old World. The result is that a large 
fraction of the farming population operate exceedingly modest 
farms ■which are designed mainly just to meet the wants of the 
farm family, and to a very slight exi,ent for a commercial surphis. 
These small farming units, even as intensively as they are oji'er- 
ated, mean comparatively Ion stauds,rds of hving for the Europf'ean 
peasant farmer. 

The fact that the American emphasis is upon Ihe man in{>tead 
of upon the land results in a much higher .standard of Ihdng for 
the American farmer tL.an in the Old World countries. One of 
the greatest struggles wJiich we confront today is to maintain this 
superior standard both in industry and in agriculture; for the 
Americg.n industrial worker is the best paid in the world. ^ The 
greatest dread of the American farmer, and those who champion 
his cause, next to the "poorhouse” is that he may be reduced to 
“peasant levels” of existence. V,Tiat the future holds for him in 
this regard is by no means clear, but the factors of popiilation 
congestion and increasing scarcity of land, with a more mmute 
subdivision of holdings will have to be inteneifled before such a 
condition occurs. 

It is in such countries as China that the extremes occur in the 

“ Quoted ii Boyle, J. S. Qj.. eft-, pp. lCI-103. 

® Michael, L. G, AgrieulluraL Sun/ft' of ^wrope: France Tcohnirsl Bull. No. 37, 
0, 8, Departaaent of Agricultuie, 1928, p. 39, 
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matier of ’‘JW living standaiAs. Wc arc told in China,, even at tlic 
present time, there are several instances on record in the Chinese 
Government Bureau of Economic Information showing that “a 
peasant family of five persons can live on 25 Chinese dollars a 
year, that is, on $2.08 a month, or on 40 Chinese cents per month 
per capita. This annual expenditure of $25 covers not only oa,sh 
expenses of family but value cf food produced on the farm as 
well.” ^ The same authority tells us “as far as clothing is con- 
cerned, the summary of various information on hand brings us to 
an approximate estimate that the rural population of China spends 
for clothing an average of two dollam per year.” 

Such conditions as these appear almost unbelievable, and of 
course thiiy represent the extrer-e of peasant levels of existence. 
The typical European conditions are of courst! nothing like so 
extreme. And it must be remembered, too, that the richness of 
living is not always to be measured by the abundance of the things 
of life, hut in the measure cf enjoyrr\ent of those have, and 
particularly in the proportion of the higher things of life to w’hich 
attention mav be given. Numerous instances are a’^silable '.vhich 
tell us that though the peasant femilies cf Europe b,ave relatively 
little in the way of income, they possess in many countries a 
thrift and cleanliness which ma3'’ well be emulated by the alto- 
gether toe wasteful typical American farmer. From Switzerland 
comes this interesting picture of the Swiss home, and its customary 
diet; 


All who have visited Switzerland must have been struck wiUi the 
/cry beautiiai and commodious peasant houses to be met vvith in 
many parts. In the poorer districts there are some very miserable 
wooden shanties, little, if at all, better than those existing in the High- 
lands of Scotland and in Ireland; but in the more fertile valleys of Berne, 
Lucerne, Unterwalden, and the other Forest Cantons there are dwellings 
which are not only a picture wdthout, but all that is pleasing 8,ud con- 
venient within. In the building of these houses no invariable rule is 
followed; but in the villages they are generally oonstrueted ■'^ery solidly 
of stone to a height of six or eight feet. Upon this foundation the 
upper structure of wood is raised In the lower part are commodious 
cellars for storage purposes; above them, in front, are the living- and 
bed-rooms; behind them are the kitchen, dairy, thresbi eg-fioor, stable^, 
etc. On either side of the upper floor is an outer gallery, wliitli in s-ome 
■dhtrictfe runs quite round the bouse. Tbs roof in front generally projeats 

’ Torgashed, B. F. “ Cost or Living by Maaaea to Keep Alive. ' The I'eking Leader, 
July 10, 20, 1920. 
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ver}'" considerably, but to a much less extent at the bade and sides. 
The roof is of tiles in more modern houses, in the older ones of pine- 
shingles weighted with large stones. 

The rooms on the first floor of those houses usually comprise the 
chief living-room, a small room, or ‘‘parlour,'' and the beat bed -room. 
The parlour is used only on special occasions. In it, of course, are 
placed the best furnituro and such objects os coiistit'utc tbs household 
treasures. In Catholic families — and in these mountain districts nearly 
all are such — & crucifix is never wanting. Equally prominent on the 
panelled walls will be the pictures rf one or two saints, interspersed, 
perhaps, in the bettor families with a few family portiaits. 4 clock, 
likely enough made in the Black Forest, is rarely absent; still more 
rarely the "vai-e of holy water Ijy tlie d-'or, for her" the family assembles 
for its devotional exercises, as rveli as for ermference on matters of 
rtioment In some villages much attention i“ given to the external 
adornment of the houses and to the cultivation of flowers, not only in 
the garden-spaae about the house, but o" the ledges of the windmvs. 
Ill is rare to see one of the.se houses ■without its pear-tree trained up the 
front, or, in the vvarraer districts, its vine. The cultivation of fruit, 
especially apples and pears, is particularly cored for. When ripe, it is 
the duty of the women to quarter these fruits and dry them for wintei 
use. Every house is provided vdth a store, Avhich forms an important 
item in the family provender. 

The people in the more pastoral districts generally live very simply. 
Even in well-to-do families meat is rarely pid on. the table, save at 
times of festivity, or on the occasion of friendly visits, when there v/ill 
not infreciuoutly be a lavish display. Potatoes form a considers, bio 
part of the daily fare; with buttermilk and bread they often constitute 
the midday meal. Milk and its products — butter, cheese, curds, eto. — 
bulk very largely in the daily dietary of the pastoial districts. Bread 
is often replaced by dried fruit or by curds. Many delicious dishes are 
made from cream. In Uri, sweet chce&e-cunls .stewed in cream and 
aftei'vards baked with fresh butter are regarded as a great delicacy 
and much esteemed.^ 

Branson wariis us that to consider peasantry as synonymous 
with poverty in nrany Europea.ri countries is inaccurate and 
tellij us: 

It is sate to say that to most people in America peasants and poverty 
are merely two words for the same thing. Aud so they are in Belgium, 
Snglaiid, Scotland, Spain, Portugal, and portions of Italy. The farmers 
of these countries are mainly tenants aud in every land farm tenancy 
means farm poverty soon or late for tenants and landlords alike. They 
are not equally poor in these different countries, but in all of them the 
tenant’s outlook is hopeless, and hardly le.ss the owner’s. England 

^ Story, A. T, Op, nil,, pp. 183-100. 
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is at this minute illustrating the ultimate absurdity of farming on a 
tenancy basis. The farinur who farms by proxy is destined at last to 
lose his lands. The only successful farming is farming by the man who 
owns the land he cultivates. And Germany is today a conspicuous 
illustration of this fundamental fact. 

If anybody thinks that peasants and poverty are one and the same 
thing in Denmark, Holland. Francs, Switzerland, and Germany — all 
of them lands of hcme-owring faimsrs, or so in the msin — then he has 
a place m Josh Billings’s catalogue of “folhs v/ho know a surprisin’ lot 
of things most of which aint so.” 

The German peasant is not poor in purse, possessions, or appearance. 
The farmer who greeted me in the church yard of Winterbach the ether 
Sunday and nshej-ed me into his seat for worship wore a Prince Albert 
coat, and a high -top silk hat~of course along with other proper apparel. 
Most of the older men m the congregation were similarly dressed. It 
is the regulation fai'mer rig for church occasions, birthday celebrations, 
weddings, funerals, and ceremonial events in general. It has been the 
farmer fashion in Germany for a half century or more, 

His farm is small, to be sure — around ten to twenty acre? as a rule, 
and also as a rule it lies in separate tract® or ])arcel3, in various direc- 
tions out from the farm vilkage. He is bred from childhood days to 
back-breaking labor. He works i.n hw fields and with his form animals 
from daylight to dark, and everybody in his family works, men, women, 
and children. Nobody in the household is loo old or too young to work. 
The German peasant is a creature of stcady-gaited toil. He is never 
in a hurry — nobody in Germany is in a hurry in any place or ir any 
v'alk of life — but he is never idle, summer or winter. In this land of 
grain craps and forage fields, workstock, meat .and milk animal®, veg- 
etables, fruits, and flowois, vineyards, wine and cider presse.s, there is 
something for everybody to do every day of the year, and sverybodj’- is 
busy doing it. He may be and he commonly is slow, dull and heavy — 
dumrnkopf as the Germans say — ^bui he save.s everything and wastes 
■nothing, no inch of land, no minute of time, no bit of food on his ts.ble 
or in Ills kitchen, no twig or leaf of any tree he cuts for f.ml, and nothing 
else of value on hi® land or under his roof. 

Everything is of value to the Geiinan peasant and the thing of 
greatest value is manure, liquid manure in particular. It is the gold 
resciwe of his little ki’^gdom. Hi® soil is his bank. In America, we 
speak of cultivating crops. Cultivating land is what the peasant farmer 
does, first, last, and all the time, and after a thousand years of cropping 
his soil is richer than ever Our children at home say in a familiar game, 
What gees up must co.me down. The peasant says of his soil, What 
comes out must go back — and something more His bank-aeooant sav- 
ings are the increased fertility of his fields. He may be slow-witted 
but be sees this fundamental fact in farming and sees it stark and 
whole, 1 


’ Branson, E. C. Op. cit., pp. 30-33. 
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6. CoOi’TDBATlVS EWDE'TOJi 

The European farmer is more socially minded than the Amer- 
ican farmer. This is a logical outcome of the village mode of 
residence. The American farmer located more or less apart on 
his larger farm is highly individualistic and conservative. On the 
other hand, the European farmer in his daily operations meets 
his fellow townsmen, and there is the pleasant interchange of 
greetings and the casual ccnvercation. Then the proximity of 
residence makes for a more frequent visiting, and in the shops 
and restaurants there is the further opportunitar for stimulating 
friendly interest in one another. At church and social gatherings 
had roads and inclement weather are not barriers to attendance. 
All of these things arc factors in breaking down suspicion, and 
in developing a mutual svmpatby, confidence, and understanding 
which is the basis of cooperative endeavor. 

Whore there is a homogeneous citizenship of high average edu- 
cation and intelligence such as is found in Denmark, the Euretpean 
mode of residence a,nd manner of living makes for an approach to 
the ideal in the growth and expression of the cooperative spirit. 
The result is that "the cooperative movement is the thing for 
which Denmark is most widely loiov-m. It is Llie most pervasive 
thing in the country. The Danish faxmer perfonns for himself 
almost all of the functions that hi other countries are performed 
by capitalistic agencies. He makes his own butter and cheese. 
He kills and sells his □''.vn cattle and hogs. He collects his own 
eggs. He buys food for his cattle in distant markets, as well as 
agricultural m.achinery and the supjdies of his household. He 
does his own banking and establishes his own. credit. He insures 
his house and his livestock He maintains breeding societies of 
pedigreed cattle and horses. He buys at wholesale and sells to 
himself at retail. There aie 2,000 cooperative retail stores in the 
countrjn And these cooperative stores in turn ov/n factories, 
warehouses, big distributing .agencies in Copenhagen and else- 
where. Through cooperation the Danish farmer has becom.e 
his own capitalist. He performs the functions of the entrepreneur. 
He does this not through state socialism b.it through more than 
4,000 coSperat've societies, w'hieh he himself owns.” ^ 

In contrast to this situation, Howe tells us “the American 

h. C. Dcnmai’l; A Coifriefatim Comnonmealth. Ksjcouri. Bi'aos, 1321. 

vp. s9-3a. 
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farniei produces fox an unknov/n market. He has to sell through 
a hostile agency interested in buying at the lowest possible price. 
This is true of almost every product of the farm, It is true of 
wheat and cattle. It is trae of corn and oats It is true of truck 
farmers, of egg and poultry raisers and of fruit growers as well. 
Pood passes through the hands of a series of niiddlenr'en whose 
power is maintained through their identity ’^uth the r.silroads, 
terminals, banks, and especially the packers of Chicago ard the 
West which ccntrcl slaughtering, cold storage warehouses, and 
terminal facilities. Even the banks are involved in this system. 
They too are owned or controlled by the packing syndicate and 
middlemen. Those ndddlemen and speir.dators fix the prices which 
the farmer receives; they then fix the prices which the censumgr 
pays.” 

However, tliioughout the European continent cooperative mar- 
kvting does not play the same extensive idle as it does in Denmark, 
The gi'eatest developments there are in the fields of cooperative 
rural credit end coopemtive consumer societies f'r the economic 
purchasing of farm requisites. This situation is occasioned by the 
small amount of capital possessed by the European peasant. Such 
cooperative associations as livestock insurance and stock-breeding 
societies are widespread. As we know ccopcrati-'^'e marketing in 
the United States, dairying is the industry of Europe in which it 
is most extensively applied. 

In Europe, as is proving true in America, the cooperative move- 
ment was born of necessity. Its development there has brought 
about' splendid moral gains among the long down-tredden and 
oppussed peasant farmers. Harvey and Reppienthus splendidh' 
summarisie these gains; 

Among the indirect, but equally tangible results of cooperation, 
I should be inclined to put the development of mind and character 
among those by whom it is practised. The peasant or little farmer, 
WHO L a nicinboi of one or more of these scciotics, wno helps ro build 
■>p thei/- sinxi is aii.l enjoys their benefits, acquires a new outlook. 
The jealousies and suspicions which are in most countries so common 
among those who live by the land fall from him Feeling that be has 
a, voice in the direction of great affairs he acquires an added value and 
a healthy importence in his own eyes. He kno'.vs aho that in bis degree 
and according to his output he is on an equal footing with the largest 
producer and proportionately is doing as well. There is no longer any 
fear that because 'ue is a little man he wIU be browbeaten or forced to 
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accept a 'voi'fse price fcr what he has to sell than does his rich and 
poT/Ci-ful neighbor. The skilled inii>ds which direct his business work 
as zealously for him as for that important neighbor. 

Again, being relieved from all the worry and risk of marketing and 
sure that whatever he buys from his society, be ii^ seeds or foodstuffs 
or implements, is the best obtainable at the lowest rate compatible 
with good quality, he Is free to devote himself altogethc” to tho actual 
business of life. When in any great doubt or diifiealty he can rely on 
the expert advice of his '' control .socict3u” All the science of the country 
is in fact at the disposal of the humblest worker The fairwr, who, 
standing alone, can bo broken across the knac of tyranny, extortion ...r 
competition, if bound up with a hundred oihors I';-’' the bond of com- 
mon inteiest he is able tc meek all of them.' 

6. CuLTUTiAt. Distinctiveness 

Age lends dignity to a ei-'''ilization just as it does to the individual 
who has lived a respectable life. And the rural civilization of 
America is in its youth as cori'pared wdth that of the Old World. 
The atmosphere of venerable tradition pervades and enriches the 
social life and customs of the European oountryside. Then, too, 
the fact that it centers in the viUags enhances the development 
of social virtues and graces for which the European is noted the 
world over. “It may be questioned whether anywhere in Europe 
a healthier, more moral life prevails than that which is to be met 
within the little tovms and villages of Germany. The liCe may be 
narrow and stinted, the intellectual outlook may b» very limited, 
the ideals may be crude, and unchanging clullnsse may have 
claimed such places as its own, yet, if relative happiness, con- 
tentment and freedom from anxietj'' belong to a rational scheme of 
life, the countryman and not the townsruan is the true philosopher. 
In some districts a state of t’uings exists which might approach a.T 
ideal social order.” ® 

When their meager incomes are forgotten, and the picturesque- 
aes3 and quaintness of their ■'ullage homes and churohes, exterior 
and interior are recalled, there is something distinctive and beau- 
tiful about the -way old customs hav'-s persisted. Many writers of 
hetion have found in them marvelous materials for their elabora- 
tion. The harvest time is a season of expression of tlif*se traditional 
customs, colorful indeed -svheR compared with the Anerican farm- 
er's celebration of Thanksgiving -with, its table of bounty and 

‘ ilsrvey, W. n, ani Kcpplea, G. Oewnarh and ifie. Danss. tott, 191S, p. 146, 

* pawactn, V/. E. Qctnian Lifein Timn arid Onvntru- Putvapaa, 1901, Chaplor IV 
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friends and relatives aLoat the I'cstivn board. Mach more is made 
of the marriage as a social occasion in the Old World, and the 
various holidays call forth in varied pattern them appropriate 
celebration of peculiar flavor and distinction. 

Dawson narrates interestingly the way in which the German 
country folk interprei, in social costem the harvest season and 
the marriage event, his account serving to illustrate the persistence 
of meaningful folkways in the Old W'^orld. 

The celebration of harvest takes a prominent place in the social 
amenities of the eountr;/. Formerly it was the great festive event of 
the year, both for peasant and labourer. One or more days were en- 
tirely given over to merriment and good cheer, and che farmei and his 
man met on equal tei lus at the dance, the game, and the well-spread 
board, as at no other time in the year. Of late years some of the cus- 
tOiu=> of harvest have fallen into disuse, partly owing to the less friendly 
relationships v.'hieli c.xist between the rural classes, and partly because 
the labourer is becoming suiienor to the simple pleasures wliich were 
enough for his fathers, yet in the more unsophisticated parts of the 
co'intrj’’ they still continue. In Wurttemberg these celebrations irclude 
ancient customs in which the maid servants of the farms alone take 
part One is a mce; dressed in short frocks and white bodice®, but 
with naked feet, they scour the countryside, and the wmnci is hold in 
high honour amongst admiring swains Another is a pitcher-carrying 
competition in wliich a large vessel, filled to the brim with water mi.st 
be borne on the head for a certain distance without assistance by the 
hands. Tn Alsace farmer and labourer change places for the Jay The 
latter is absolved from service of every kind, and the fanner both waits 
on his rneu and does all tlie n9cess.5ry f.srm V'orl: The claj is given 
over to feasting and sports, and ends with a long night of dancing. 
Dancing is, in fact, the most popular of countrj^ amusements, and is 
carried on to such an extent — as a rule in the village inn--a.s to have 
become a source of grave anxietj'' to those who are concerned for village 
morality. 

The old m.arriage customs, too, are still popular. The bridal race, 
which once was common to rural England, is observed in rrsar'y p.^rts 
of Germany, doubtless perpetuating the ancient rule which required 
that 9 maid should be carried eff on borsebaelr. In Prussia the custom 
was varied, in that the race followed the day of marriage. Husband 
and wife raced to a given place, after which the bridal-wreath was 
taken from the wife’s head and a coiffure of the kind common to her 
locality was placed thereon instead— in unchivalrous rotniuder that 
the time of poetry was o’mr and the time of prose had begun Through- 
out Germany the eve before marriage is dav'eted to festivities in which 
the relatives and the near friends ef the nuptial pair take part, but the 
name of the feativnl Poltp.rnhi^'nfl rlpuntpsi ils ilpscpnt. fTr.m n niistnm of 
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a Yei'y different land. Poller means noise (being really the equivalent 
of tile colloquial English "row"), and the explanation of the term is 
curious but very human. On the day before a marriage it was usual 
for kind busybodies to canvass the virtues and failings of the bride 
and bridegioom. Did the virtues clearly prep.3ndti’at c, they signihed 
their good-will by visiting the nuptial house and by means of hideous 
noises searing away the evil spirits whi.eh wens .supposed to hirlc there. 
The windows were carefully locked and the door alone left open, fer 
by this lav/f'il way only the uncanny guests were required to depart. 
Prom attic to cellar ’.vater v/as sprinkled in every eorner of the house, 
all the walls were beaten with .sticks, and ridiculous imprecations were 
used wherewitih to terrorise the unh?ii)py gh.osts. If the past careers of 
the bridal pair gave room for legitimate cavil, this found ex])ro3sion in 
boisteious demonstration* before the houses of both, something after 
the manner of the “stanp riding” v.diich is stiU common to the York- 
shire dales. In i-’ral Gennany the originjil associations of Polterahend 
are still in part retained in all their noisiness, but in the towns the eve- 
ning is devoted to social mtcrcourse, in which muhio, thea.tHoals, games 
and innocent gossip lake the .chief place 

On the land, vrhere time is no consideration and festivities of the 
kind happen too seldom to be taken lightly, the wedding parties are 
often syjread over so^cral days, and every body has a share in turn. 
The Eollovung food was actually consumed not long ago during the 
marriage festivities of a well-to-do farmei on the Weser; — one fat cow, 
seven pigs, seventeen calves, two hundred and twenty hens, two hundred 
loaves and cakes, tliree hundred and seventy gallons of beer, and a 
large quantit 5 ' of spirit and wine. Amongst the Black Forest peasantry 
e.fists still a peculiar plan (called Leibgedmg or Libeling) of transferring 
a holdmg from father to son. When, an old peasant is no longer capable 
of heavy work, or W'shes to make way for a sen oi daughter desiring to 
marry, he gives up his farm to his heir and successor iii consideraiion 
of an agreement that he and bis wife shall have a place in the house 
and food enough foi the rest of their days. This arrangement is put on 
paper, andlegaEy attested, for the Black Forest peasant is long-headed, 
and never belie what he cannot see.^ 

VYidn the advent of the automobile, in congested lines crowding 
the highways, and disturbing the atmosphere with their repeated 
“horik, honk,” and the resulting ‘'rurbaniaation” of the Anqerican 
countr5''aide, a richer life o: social contact may evolve in our farm 
life, but it will forever destroy the possibility of any such body 
of quaint cultural expression as occurs in European farm life 
today. The picturesque costumes of the peasant, tenaciously 
persisted in, the folk dances and the folk songs, and the love of 
rausic and art are the heritage of the Old World eountryman, and 

Dawson, W, H. Op. cit,, pp. 75-78. 
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it is to Le hoped txial the rush and LeinpcsL of modern civilisation 
may never destroy it. The reverence of the history of a people 
which it symbolizes, and its inherent love of beauty are things 
which American country life may more largely appropriate to its 
enrichment. 

QUESTIONS 

1. What does Tui-ner mean by the siaternent thai. “our early hlstui'y is the 
siady of European germa de\ eloping in an American environment’’^ 

2. Name aix atiildng general drfferenccs between Old World and World 
agi'icriltnres. 

3. Characterize the colleciional economy, the cidlural nomadic economy, and 
the settled village economy stages of tao history of mankind. 

4. Describe the arrangement of a manorial village as built up by the NorraaoEi 
of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries in England 

3. Using the German village ns an example, compare tho mode and type, of 
residenos prevailing among Old World farmers with that characterizing 
agriouHnre in the United Slates 

6. Determine the influence of the "strip system” of land distribution in the 
feudal manor upo'i the prevailing s.tuation with land holdings in much 
of Europe at the present tine. 

7. Discuss the obstoolos in the way of consolidating the widely scattered 
parcels included in tho aggregate of land owned by the average European 
farmer 

8. Compaie the emphasis upon the land and labor factors in Old and Nev' 
World agricultnres, icoounting for the differences, 

9. Illustrate the importance of land in Oriental agriculture by means of the 
example of rice culture on a farm in China 

10. Describe the r61e of women in the agriculture of France and Switzerland. 

11. Kow does the lot of the Ameiican farm women compare with that of their 
sisters m the Old Worid? 

12. Why is the American farm standard of living higher than that prevailing 
in the countries of the Old Wo.rid'’ 

13. Is peasantry synonymous with poverty in Europe, and what bearing does 
the percentage of farm tenanej’’ have on this situation? 

14. How adequate would you picture the life of a Chinese peasant family of 
five persons living on twenty-live Chinese dollars a year — about half 
thot value in th“ cur’ency of the United States''’ 

16. Oonoeivably, what tendencies might develop in American agriculture to 
reduce our farmers to peasant levels of existence? 

16. In what ways is there a more natural basis for cooperative effort among 
European farmers than is the case in the United States? 

17. Justify ibe statement that “the cooperative movement is the thing for 
which Donrnark is most vridcly Imown.” 

15. What effect does (fhe .small amount of capital possessed by the European 
farmer have upon the kipds of codpsrative effort in which he principally 
engages? 
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19. Discuss the splendid moral gains which cooperation iias brought ahotit 
among the long down-troddon and oppressed peasant farmers of Europe. 

20. Contrast the cultural distinctiveness of Old and New World rural life, 
and account for the situation in that regard. 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE CONDITION OF AMERICAN AGRICULTURE 

During the period of the World War agriculture enjoyed a pros- 
perity that was unprecedented in the previous history of the indus- 
try. Marked improvement occurred in the efficiency with which 
the ms,chincry of production functioned, prices for fann products 
reached what now seem almost fabulously high levels, standards 
of living were raised tc heights hitherto unexperienced, and the 
farmer came to the hasty opinion that at last he had come into 
the tiiuraph of the day to which he had long loolied forward. 
Unfortunately, he was doomed to early and heart-rending disillu- 
sionment end disappointment. The ¥/ar cams to a close, there 
W'as no adequate adju.stment made in the processes of production 
to the changed demands for his products, pi’ices tumbled, a de- 
flation policy was inaugurated, the value of the dollar increased, 
foreign markets collapsed; and bewildered the farmer courageously 
faced the situation, hoping for an early return from the depression 
to the prosperity he had just learned to enjoy, and hanging te- 
naciously, but precariously, to tbe higher standards of living 
which he was reluctant indeed to relinciuish. 

Commerce and industry for a brief period experienced a some- 
wbai, similai’ condition of depression, hut soon swung hack into 
an era of hectic piosperity. The contrast of business on the peaks 
of prosperity, and agriculture in the trough of clepression only 
served to acceninate in the rrand of the fanning classes the plight 
in which they found themselves and to intensify the gloom of the 
agricultural situation. Hut business, too, was riding for a fall, 
and to make confusion worse confounded, the stock market crash 
came, and on its heels commerce and industry entered upon, a de- 
pressed phase in the Ijusiness cycle which baffled the ingenuity of 
the best analysts in determining the causes and in making ade- 
quate prescription for rejiiedial adjustments. While it is true that 
“misery loves company,” there is little solace to the farmer in the 
fact that the whole nation, and for that matter, the whole world, 
has become for the time being almost hopelessly muddled ip a 
alough of desperate depression and despondence. 

75 
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Tho condition of agriculture todajr ia correctly termed as one of 
prolonged and marked depression, accompanying and necessitating 
marked readjustments, the probably far-reaching extent of which 
it is difficult to visualize. The following discussion is a brief at- 
tempt at a comprehensive picfcui-e of the present condition of 
American agriculture, including concrete measurement of its lead- 
ing naanifestations and some statement of underlying causes 

1. Low Price Levels of Farm Commodities 

Warren ^ is of the opinion that “the outstanding cause of the 
agricultural depression is the low price of farm products compared 
with taxes on farm land, payments of interest, wages, and prices 
of things that farmers buy.” If a series of index numbers of farm 
prices ^ recei^’-ed foi all groups is consuructed on the five-year 
period from August, 1909, through July, 1911, as a base of 100, 
the index figure for farm prices in 1 91 9 was 209. Thus, in that year, 
farmers were receiving on an average for all g’’oups of coinmodilip= 
about tv.uae the price they received over the five-year base period 
In 1921, the index number had declined to 116, mounting to 14? 
in 1925. By 1930, this index had again decreased to 117, and in 
] 931 to 80, the lowest level recorded in the twenty or more years 
for which such index numbers have been prepared. Tho lowest 
level ever reached before, since such farm prices were determined, 
was 32 in December, 1911. The index number for grains in 1031 
v;as 63; for meat and animals, 93: for dairy producls, 94; for 
poultry products, 96; for cotton and cotton seed, 63; and for 
fruits and veget.ahles, 98. 

Still more strikii-g is the ratio of prices received by farmers for 
their products and the prices p.aid for the goods they must l:)iiy. 
In 1917, this figure was 118. B 3 ’' 1921, it had declined to 75, rising 
again to 92 in 1925. In 1931, this ratio had declined to 63, or the 
purchasing power of tho farmer’s dollar expressed in the ratio of 
prices received to prices paid was discounted 37 per cent. 

Since in this disparity betv.’'een prices received by the farmer for 
the commodities he ssUe .and the price he must pay for the things 
he buys, in the opinion of many, is to be found the crux of the de- 
presiied condition of agriculture, and most of the interest and 
attention wfith reference to the situation in agriculture during the 

’ Wanen, G- 3?- The AarieuUural Silualion,, .Tohn Wiley & Sons, 1924 p 1 

* Crops and Markets, Vot. 3, Mo. 7, July. 1931, pp. 280-287, and The AgHaulHral 
Sit’falion, U. S. Peparlaiciiu of AgiicuHoro, June, 1632, 
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Iasi Len yeais has centered on the comparatively low level of prices 
for agi’iculLural commodities, it is interesting to inquire into the 
forces operating to create and prolong this unsatisfactory price 
equation. Nourse summarizes these as follov/s: 

On the demand side: 

1 Since die war, several strong competitors, particularly in the 
field cf cereals and livestcck products, have become increasingly strong 
contenders for what had been our traditional export outlet. 

2. The possibility of developing in foreign countries a satisfactory, 
expanding market for the more intensive types of agriculture, coming 
with tho maturer development of our agricultural industry, has been 
seriously checked by the slo'v re"Overy of the industrial nations cf 
Fiiiope and the fact that internal disorders in Russia, China, Mexico, 
and elsev/hero have retarded the progress of these countries toward 
the higher type of Euiojiean eommerciol and indu-otrial civilization, 

3. Dietary habits, fashions in clothes, and other factors in domestic 
consumption hove ca'^^ed this department of market demand to yield 
rather disnppoiniing results to the farmer. 

4. The rapid and widespread substitution of mechauicnl power for 
draft animals has further curtailed the demand for products of the soil, 

On the .supply side. 

1. Additional land has come into use for the first time or land alroady 
ill use has been atlvauced oo a more intensive stage of utilisation, 
while Withdrawals Lave been too slight to afford an adequate offset. 

2. The maturing of methods of disseminating knowledge of efficient 
laiin practices is beginning to show clear results in the increase of 
f.armers’ efficiency as producers, wliile declining fertility, though pulling 
in the oppo.site direction, seems a faetor of le.sa significance at tho 
moment, and is indeed checked by many of the improved methods ,’ust 
referred to. 

3. The proces.s of mechanization has “stepped up” tho productivity 
of man labor applied in many parts of our agricultural industry, while 
the number of workers leaxdng agriculture has only partially offset 
this increase. 

And, finally, the market mechanism by wlilch supplies and demands 
are brought together in terms of price has shown: 

1. Higher freight rates — oiuy partially offset by the deveiopmeiit 
of Water i,ianspoi i,atiou oi the use of tho motor truck. 

2. An increase in many handling and selling charges as a resulr of 
higher costs of operation, particularly in the matter of wages paid. 

3. Higher costs of containers and of labor and facilities used in 
packing and repacking, storing, and processing products on their way 
to the consumer.^ 

- NoursB, B. G. Rccmt Bconomic Changes. IvItiQraw-Hiil Co„ 1929, Vol, II, 
pp 650-551, 
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2. The Farmeh’s Income 

The National Bureau of Economic Research estimates that the 
national income for all individuals in the United States for the 
year lfi38 amounted to $89,419, OOO.OOOj inchiding income drawn 
loy individuals from agriculture, manufacturing, mines, construc- 
tion, banldng, mercantile, government, and orher enterprises. The 
proportion drawn by individuals from agriculture was 9.3 per cent, 
or $8,109,000,000, cf this total amount. The accompanj’-ing table 
sets forth comparable data for other years as far back as 1910. 


TABLE 6 

Entire Realized Income DmwN bv Indiviuuais trom All Industries 
AND riioM Agriculture ^ 


"i 33/01 

InCOMJ! 

XTioM All, 
iNDUSTKlCa 

Incomd 

PllOM 

Aohicultord 

Income i rom AamouLT’URu 
u Per Clni or 

Topal Income 


m%lhon dollara 

'rtlljon dollar<) 

per cent 


31.4.30 

4,988 

16 0 


37,205 

5,488 

14.8 


73.999 

11,067 

14.9 

1925 

81,931 

9,089 

11 1 

1028 

89,419 

5,109 * 

9.3 


* The derivation of tli.s item for 1028 i9 ns follows (m million dollars)* (a) receipts from 
crops and hve^tock, $10,519. plus rental value of owned homes, $162, les-^ payments to other 
industries. $2,572; or (b) wnges and 'lalanes, 51,270, income of entrepreneurs and of property, 
$6,968, plug rental vakip of owned homes, $162, 


In these estunates ^ of national income, the totals are the aggre- 
gates of the incorne of individuals leceived “in the form of wages, 
salaries, pensions, compensation for injuries, inLerest, dividends, 
rents, royalties, services of durable consumers' goods, and profits 
withdrawn from the business.’’ In compiling them the emphasis 
was placed rot on “how' much does the industry earn, but how 
much income does the individual part owner of the industry draw 
from it,” The figures serve to show, however, the markedly de- 
creasing proportion which agriculture affords in the total realised 
income dra'sm by individuals from all industries. 

One must be cautious in a comparison of reward for labor and 
management per farm family with wages, salaries, or family in- 
come of wage eumers in other occupaoional groups, because it is 
diffioult to compare accurately the significance of a given income 

1 Crops and Markets, Vol. 7, No. 9, p. o74. 

* ‘T-icoiuei {lOKi rsLnn Producticn ;u the "litfcJ CatiiRiai Yancs, 1924- 

1929 " m Crops and Markets, Vol. 7, No, 9, Sept., 1930. pp. 370-375. 
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to L farm family and to ore living in a city. The adequacy of living 
is likely to be greater on a given income in the couni.ry than in the 
city, due to the production of food and fuel on the farm, the less 
expensive housing arrangements, and many' related factors, On 
the other hand, the farmer generally is the manager of his fam 
•and should expect to receive returns for his managerial ability, 
Vv’hich is not true usually of the industrial laborer. Other factors 
not enumerated also enter to indicate that the several advantages 
and disadvantages of location of residence are difficult of evalus • 
tion in making a comparison of the significance of income to dif- 
ferent groups, particularly as related to the standard of living 
developed out of a given income. With such qualifications in 
mund, it is interesting to note the disparities of the labor and man- 
agement retu’/na of the farmer when compared wich those of mher 
workers as set forth by the National Industrial Conference Board 
in a recent study. ^ This study finds that A a return varying be 
tween 5 per cent in 1909 and per cent in 1919 is assumed on 
total capital investment, the moi.etary value of the farmer’s re- 
ward for his labor and managemont in the pre-war period 1909--14 
a'^'eraged about $450 per year, this figure moluding the value of 
food, fuel, and shelter supplied hy'" the farm. Even in those years 
this labor earning was about $200 less than that of workers in 
other occupations. From 1917-1 9, the period of peak prosperity 
for the farm industry, the labor return of those in the f.arrn indus- 
try rose somewhat higher than the annual earnings in other in- 
dustries. However, in the five-year period from 1920-25, the 
farmer received an average of only $613 as contrasted with an 
average of 11,400 for other workers. Of course, the purchasing 
power of the dollar has changed for both farmers and other workers, 
but taking this factor into consideration, the “real” annual labor 
earnings of farmers in 1924—25 were 3 per cent below the level of 
1914, while those of other workers had rhen 22 per cent. 

The same authority states that in 1924-25, the labor earnings of 
the average farm operator, including tenants with owners, were 
$804. This figuie includes the value of food, fuel, and shelter sup- 
plied by^the fcviTn, estimated by the Department of Agriculture at 
$634, leai'ing a cash labor retnni of approximately $170 to apply 
to other living expenses- 

Tfu, Agi Icaltural ProhUni m Jte United Slates. NuUyual Industrial 
Booid, Inti , New Yfirt, 1926, 
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lliene do,ta aiid ir.any like their, point to a severe disadvantage 
on the part of the fanner. V/hile no average figures can reflect 
with entire accuracy the condition of an industiy, yet they are 
valuable as reflecting the general situaiion At the time these 
studies were made, it seems that the industrial worker was receiv- 
ing about twice as much return in dollars fer his labor as wes the 
farm worker. Such a situation is obviously unfair to agriculture and 
the best interests of the nation require that compensatiens derived 
should be comparatively mere nearly on a just and equitable basis. 

a. 'I‘he agrictjltubal Tax Burden 

In 191r3, the average fann tax late was 68 cents on each SlOO of 
full valuation, that is, the probable market value of the land. The 
corresponding rate per $100 of full valuation averaged for 1924 
was $1.22; for 1927, $1.37; in 1928 it was $1.43; and in 1929, $1.46. 
While average taxes per acre of faim real estate declined slightly 
in 1930 as compared with 1929, the first decline in the seveateen 
years of record, because of the accompanying 8 per cent dechoe 
in land values, farm taxes in 1930 v/ere materially more than $1 50 
on $100 of full valuation.^ The accompanying table shows how 
much taxes have increased proportionately since 1913 in the sev- 
eral geographical divisions of the nation. 

TABLE 6 


Index op Taxes on Pakm Land and Buildings peb Acre by 
Geoghaphic DivibiC/Ns ’ 

( 1913 - 100 ) 
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Taxe« are levied bv federal, state, and local governing bodies. 
A coiisideiable part of the federal taxes arc derived through levies 
on incomes. Due to the low incomes of most farmers, the exemp- 
tion levels of the income tax exclude agriculture in large measure 
from contributing to this source of national support. For the year 
192R25, somewhat loss than $10,000,000 of a total of $1 ,500,000,- 
000 of taxes paid by farmers is to be credited to federal in- 
come tax payments. Also, in the field of irihcritance taxes the 
farmer pays little to the federal governmeno. Dus to the low in- 
come of the farmer, his excise taxes to the national treasury make 
thfc incidence of this form of taxation heavier proportionally than 
with the urban industrial group. Hov/cver, it seems accurate to 
conclude that, in the totality of federal taxes, the farmer suffers 
from no disci imination made against him. 

Can the eam,e conclusion be drawn with regaid to state and 
local taxation? There is a growing tendency upon the part of pro- 
gressive state govermneDts to depend more largely upon income 
taxes and excise taxes, as is the case with the federal revenue 
system. IITiere such is true, the f.armor is in much the same situa- 
tion ss he is in his relation to the support of the federal govern- 
ment. He contributes little from income taxes, and proportionally 
heavily in excise taxes such as that on gasoline, Hmvevor, since 
so large a contribution is made to road development from the 
latter he h,is little cause for complaint provided these roads are 
planned more largely to reach his door. 

The farmer’s tax burden then must be largely that of the gen- 
eral property ta^x. More than 90 per cent of the taxes from this 
source go to the support of local government. In 1923, according 
to figures of the United States Department of Commerce, approx- 
imately 78 pel cent, of the state and local taxes were derived from 
general property Foui-tenths of the aggregate state revenues; 
92,.3 per f’ent of those of counties; and 82.6 per cent of the support 
of incorporated places come from this source. In the same year, 
excluding direct federal taxes, the per capita tax of the farm pop- 
ulation was $46.23 as compared with a per capita figure of $53.64 
for the remainder of the community. Including such federal 
taxes, the per capita figures are $47.90 and .$70.96 respectively, 

1 The Cancblion of AgriauUure in the United States and Measures for Its Imvrave- 
mont, A Heport uf the Busiiiuss Mea’a Oommiasiou on Agriculcure. Ntition-a-l 
Irdusitial Board, York, 1927. 
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Ii may be coucluded tbexi tnal so fai as relative statistics are 
concernea, the farmer is uot bearing an unduly heavy part ol the 
tax load of the several political units of the nation. However, it 
must bo remembered that the term general property includes in- 
tangible property. By far the larger proportion of this form is 
found in the city. In manjr otates, practically all intangibles are 
concealed, except mortgages w’hich are registered documents. 
On the other hand, the farmer’s taxable wealth consists almost 
entirely of his land, livestock, farm buildings, and machinery. 
These are open to plain view, and hence cauinot escape the eye 
of the tax assessor. Obviously, where such differ.mces exist in tax 
assessment, it is difficult to detc-mine the extent of the existing 
inequality. Another important factor to be (sonsidered is the 
shifting incidence of taxation. When a tax is placed upon a 
manufactured product, this is usually passed on to the consumer, 
and little preiudice attaches to this procedure. In a depressed con- 
dition of agriculture, the farmer is unable successfully to pass his 
taxes on in this manner. Moreover, he is himself a consumer, and 
must pay his proportionate share of the taxes passed on to him 
in the products which ht must buy. 

■Where the strain of the tax burden of the farmer mainly resides 
is in the ratio of this tax load to his oet income. Although, in 
1922, the fanner paid only 67.5 per cent as much per individual 
as did the other classes of the population, his proportionate in- 
come per capita Iras been somewhere between a third and a half. 
His tax burden viewe<) from this standpoint has been propor- 
tionally a much hearucr one than is the ca.se with the remainder 
of the population. 

Fortunately many states are now carefully studynng their re’^^- 
enue sj''stems and making s’^eeping revisions in them. There 
seems to be a growing tendency to leave the taxation of gsnerpj 
property to local governmental units, and for the state to look 
more largely to other taxable sources. "With an increasingly urban 
and industrial concentration of the w'ealth- orcducing and retain- 
ing institutions and proces.ses, such huge aggregates of wealth 
must prepare to support more largely than ever before the sduca ■ 
tion of many future urban citizens, sojourning in the country 
through the important training period of their lives, only to 
come to the cities when the prodnotive age is reached This will 
be accomplished through larger state equalization funds to smqoth 
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out the iiLequa.litics in educRional advantages, road de^■elopruc■rlt, 
heaiuli and public welfare facilities existing between the poorer 
and richer counties of a state. It is wise, far-sighted statesmanship 
to do this. In addition, there needs to ha much improvement in 
the assessment machinery ol states, not only with regard to equaliz- 
ing the ratio of assessed value to sales value among the several 
counties, but as among individuals in tiro same county or town- 
shin. Such reforms, and many similar ones arc badly needed, 
but even more important is a restoration of agriculture to a 
profitable basis, so thal, the farmer may be able to pay his taxes 
without a severe inroad upon his resources for adequate living. 

4. The Farm Real Estate Situation 

The years since 1820 have been characterized by a marked 
decrease in the cstimafed value per acre of fatm jeal estate. The 
figure on page 84 shows the sUraptness of decline In the several 
geographic divisious of the nation. This siump in the prices of land 
per acre has been greatest in the whcat-groiving states of the West 
North Central group, and next higliest in the cotton-growing 
states of tlic East South Central and South Atlantic divisions. 
The least proncanced changes have occurred in the New England 
and the raolfic States. 

When the situation is studied with allowance made for price 
changes during t.he years from 1 920-28, it is noted that the esti- 
mated aveiage per ac.re fann land values in the United States were 
in the latter year actually higher than in 1920. However, this is 
not the case in the wheat and corn belts, and is not time in some of 
the cotton states; for in these groups there has been an actual 
decline in farm values in recent years- In discussing this situation, 
Scholz ^ says that “the impression is widely pu-valeut that farm 
land values throughout the United States have declined consider- 
ably since 1920, and that much of the trouble is attributable to this 
sluinkage in the investment value of his farm in recent years. Thi,s 
shrinkage, however, where it actually e-rists, has oocuiTed far more 
since 1913 than during the so-called period of deflation since 1920. 
This decline, in general, appears to be a healthy correction of fe,rm 
values on a sound present farm income basis after the speculative 

^Sohola. Karl. "Treucls in fc'arm Land Values in the United States from I9l;2 
to 1023.'' Amiala, Amer. A3t.cl. Pci. and See. Scienea, Val OXLII, Nq. 331, Mar,, 
1920, pp. 41-43. 
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influences, exerted in part bv Iho f.nrinors llieinKolvf'p bnd voqiiHf*r} 
in abnormally 'boosting’ farm land values in post-war years. 
Since 1920 farm land values have declined more rapidly than farm 
incomes, with a resultant higher ratio of income to valuos. Al- 
though there has been a more or less pronounced shrinkage in the 


Farm Real estate', index numbers of average value per acre 

Divisions 1920~i03l 
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(Source: OircLil&E 150, TJ. S. of Ag,i,icu]tui6; p. iO.) 

real value of the farm owner’s ir-.vestment in his farm throughout 
the United Stares since 1913, it would seem thar present farm val- 
ues are on a much sounder investment basis tnan prior to 1920.’" 

This shrmkage in the estimated price per acre of land since 1920 
has been a difficult situation tor the person who bought land on 
credit in the days of cheap money and high prices and now has to 
pay for it in terms of monev -which has a much higher purchasing 
power and is much harder for the farmer to secure in Limes of 
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TABLE 7 

Ihbex op Relative CHANGEa in Real Valees op per Acre Farm Real 
Estate (Cobiiected fob Pbicb Changes) by GEoaitAruic Divisions ' 
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New England States 

100 

6] 0 

83 5 

- lb.5 

+ 23 6 

Middle Atkntic States 

100 

60.0 

72 0 

- 28 0 


South Atlantic States 

100 

80.0 

■tlail 

- 12.0 

-1- 2.0 

East South Central States 

100 

83.5 

85 6 

- 14.5 

- i.O 

West South Central States 

100 

77.0 

Esnl 

- 10 0 


East North Cential States 

100 

70.0 

66.8 

- 34.2 

- 4.2 

West North Central States 

100 

SO.O 

74.3 

- 25 7 

— tTT 

Mmntain Status 

ICO 

65.5 

05.8 

- 312 

- 0.2 

Taoifio States 

100 

CS.G 

93.4 

- C.O 

-r25.1 

United States 

100 

710 

77 0 

- 23.0 

+ 3.0 


’inprofitable agricniturc. Also, tho decreased value over ihal 
Phses&ed for loan purposes b3/ ooimriercial lianks, fcdcriil rinil 
joini'SiocL land banks and similar agencies, togetlier with the 
iunbility of many farmers in reront years to meet inii-rest and 
principal payments on such indebtedness, Has given rise to an 
unprecedented niin'ber of failures among farm cnterjinsca. In 
the jrear 1926, 21.39 farms out of each 1,000 in the United States 
changed lands because of forced sales or defaults. The correspond ■ 
ing rate of fa.ilure among commercial enterprises in 1921 and 1925 
was less than 10 per 1,000 such undertakings. 

Tne number of forced sales of farm real estate made a definite increase 
during the year ended March 15, 1931, according to preliminar3'' esli- 
males received by the Bureau of Agnealwiral Economies, U. S. Depai'O- 
ment of Ag-iculture Voluntary .sales, on tho other hand, dropped 
decidedly. The numher of farms changmg hands as a result of tax dehn- 
qiienoy averaged 7.4 farms per 1,000 compared with 5.1 last year, and 
the transfers as a result of mortgage foreclosures, bankruptcies, aril 
other Similar forced sales averaged 18.7 farms per 1,000 as against 
15,7 last year The total forced sale rate, 26,1 was an increase of 5.3 
farms per 1,000 over tha « for the year ended March 15, 1930, Tbo 
numher of voluntary sales dropped from 23 7 to 19 farms par l.OOC. 

Much the same factors were responsible for the changes in number 
af transfers as for the declines in vedas, namely tho comliination of low 

^ Source: Annals, Axaer. Aoacl. Rol. ana 3oc, Soienoe, Ma,.., 1929, p. 42. 
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priocs, clroughL, world clopreasioa, and an aheady (joiiiicsfed lo.d < df 
market. 

Although scattered States throughout the country ropoiicd fewer 
forced sales as a result of mortgage foroelosure.s, bankruptcio.s, delimit 
of cO'it'’act, s'ar'’endor of tide or otlmr transfers io avoid fMeiioiSure, 
the average rate of such sales for each of the customary geograpliic 
divisions except the New England and Middle Atlantic, was higher tlnn 
for last year. The average numbers of such sales per 1,000 farms for 
the various divisions for the year ended March 15, 1931, v/cro: Now 
England, 6.3; Middle Atlantic 9.2; East North Central, 10.3; ''Vest 
North Central, 25.S, South yVtlantic, IS 4; East South Control, 25 9; 
"West South Central, 16.3; M-ountain, 22.6, Pacific, 19.6. 

The tax sale rate depends to some extent u|iou the State lavvs together 
v.’ith the adininistratiYC policy pursued, and can not, thetefora, ba rC 
garded as indica'jive .solely of the general economic situation The 
Mountain States with a rate of 13.8, the South Atlantic wich 12 8, 
and the East Soutli Central with. 10 farms j’or 1,000, reported the 
greatest number of tiaucfeis occasioned by delinquent taxes. The, so 
rates may bo compared xvith 11.2, 8.4, and 4.9, for the pievnas year. 

Outside of New England, practically every State rnported fewer 
voluntarv sales than last year, the rates for the various division.s being’ 
New Euglond, 30.7; I'diddh Mlant'c, 21.5; East No"th Central, 18.6; 
West North Central, 18 9; South Atlantic, 14.5; East South Gontrul, 
19.4; West South Central, 16.7; Mountain, 24.8; Pacific, 22. 1.^ 

During the past two or three decades, a determined fight has 
been made to provide the Amcrioan faimor with adequate credit 
at reasonable rates of interest. As a result of this the federal farm 
loan system has been estabiished for long-term loans, the federal 
reserve banking laws have been liberalized to benefit the short- 
tenn credit needs of the fanner, and a system of federal interme- 
diate credit added to the rural credit structure. Farmers in all parts 
of the nation have axmiled themselves extensivolj^ of those facil- 
ities. Much of this credit extension his been unwise, and a large 
part of it has been lost in the unsuccessful efforts of the farmer in 
recent j'ears to make his farm a geins;, paying prcposii.ion. 

Specialists in farm finance in the Federal Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics report that farm mortgage indebtedness has materially 
increased in recent decades. This applies not only in the aiitual 
volume of indebtedness, hut also in the total porcentago of farms 
operated bv ovmsrs. The number of full-owner farms mortgaged 
increased 18 5 per cent between 1910 and 1920, while the amouot of 
mortgage debt on such farms increased 1 31 .9 per cent. Estimares 

' Crupa and Markets, Vw. S, No. S, Aug., 1931, p. 341. 
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total mortgage incumbrance for all classes of farms to have grown 
from $3,320,470,000 in 1910 to $7,857,700,000 in 1920. In 1926, 
Secretary Jardine csiimated the farm mortgage debt ns $9,500,- 
000 , 000 . 

In the census reports data are collected only for the harms 
epnated by owners. This is beeausc tenant residents on farms are 
unabL to report such maUere to census enumerators, and to look 
up the owners in remote locations v/ould constitute a well-nigh 
impossible task. In the distribution of the mortgage burden 
classified on a percentage basis, the heaviest proportions are found 
in the Middle West, and the lightest in the Southeastern and 
New' England States The high degree of tenancy helps to account 
for th's situation hi the South, since the debt on such farms is not 
reported. 

In some measure this increasing indohtedno=s refloefs easier 
credit conditions, hut before 1920 much of it v/as due to rising land 
values. In that year the ra1,io of debt to value of mcrtgtrged 
farms was 29.1 per ceni. By 1925 tills figure was 41.9 per cent. 
This increase has been incurred in spite of a vigorous general 
effort to curtail agricultural loans. The American farmer today in 
largo numbers in difforrn1< seci.ions of the nation, particularly in 
ihe Middle V7esfc and extensive areas of the Cotton Belt, finds 
himself deeply involved in the meshes of debt, many of them 
hopelessly so. Their struggle to achieve financial solvency in a 
period of prolonged depression is tragic and often hopeless, One 
of the big problems of thousands of American farmers today is to 
mmintalri the possession of their homes and lands. 

Of course a part of this situation represents the tendency to 
eliminate the weaker faimer, but undoubtedly many quite able 
tillers of the soil have gone along with him. The incrc.ase,d ratio of 
farm failures, reflects in considerable moasure the cumulative 
effects of file severe depressi-on occurring soon after the World War. 
Insolvent farmers we^e carried by rural banks find other credit 
agencies a.s long as possible, with the final result of a forced settle- 
ment of their iiidebtedness. 

These financial involvements are also reflected in the largo 
number of rural banlc failures. The number of such difncuMcs 
increased from 291 in 1921 to as many as 547 in 1926. Unsound 
banking practices were evident in these failuraa, but they consisted 
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largely of unwise extensions of credit, and constituted transactions 
which in normal times have not led to disaster. The collapse of 
these institutions, many of them smaller rural banks, points to an 
unhealthy condition in the rural areas of the nation. 

5. Some Contributing Causes 

With this gloomy picture before us, indicating in outline the 
plight of the American farmer, the inquiry ariocs as to what are 
the causes of this condiiion? A complete diagnosis of the ills of 
agriculture has not yet been made, but the studies of numerous 
individuals throw light on aome phases of its diuiculties. 

E. G. Noursc, writing in 1923 on the subject Americin Agricul- 
ive and the European Market^ felt forced io take a pessimistic view 
regarding the trend of our agricultural expo’-ks to those countries, 
lie said; "Not mcrety is the foreign purchasing power of Europe 
tod.i> seriously impaired, bui . . . along with the lessoned pur- 
chasing power of our one-tiino customers abroad there has gone a 
revival of agriculture in Europe and an expansion of fnrm produc- 
tion by ou" chief competitors elsewhere. The Europe which can be 
'reconstructed ’ out of the shattered materials loft by the Great 
War will be one of greater .self-sufficiency, raoic meager standards 
of living, and careful searching for i,hc cheapest soui’ces cf food and 
raw materials while capital losses are being so far as possible mads 
up and debt obligations being adjusted. . Wo are returning to 
the position of declining agricultu>-al experts of 1914, further 
accentuated by the events of the war and its after effects. The 
United States in such a process of development falls to a position 
of small importance as an exporter of food to European markets.” '■ 

And in reviewing the same situation in 1928. he states that the 
outlook ir the epriiig of that year “doss not seem to be such as to 
give the farmer much more cheer than was vouchsafed to him m 
1,he spring of 1924.” 

The combined exports of crude materia, Is of agriculture just 
before the Civil War made up 72 per cent of the total exports of cur 
nation, and at the present time the proportion is only 33 per cent. 
During the same period, agricultural imports increased from around 
34 per cent to oO per cent of the import total. From 1860 to 1926, 
the percentage of finished manufactured exports from the United 

' Nourae, E. G. Americart AnrieuUuTs and me European, Marieet- MoGraw-Hill 
Ct)., 1024. 
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States increased from 11.3 per cent to 41.5 per cent, and the imports 
of such articles declined from 48.7 to 19.8 per cent. 

Such facts as these serve to emphasize the statement of Seligman 
in his recent volume on the Economics of Farm Relief ' to the 
effect that the actual depression of agriculture in the United States 
is but a part of a norld-v^ide phenomenon The fundamental 
causes, — inni'eased acreage, higher productivity, diminished de- 
mand, and general economic chamges — are operative everywhere to 
a greater or loss degree. 

During the period of the World War. great emphasis was placed 
upon increased production. As was true in the Civil War, the 
reduced man^pewsr on the farms led to a greater mechanization of 
agriculture. Minimum prices were established for many fann 
commodities, and at levels which made it profitable for the Amer- 
icati farrao]' to increase Iris acreage as well as to intensify in the 
capital factor of production. Those loft on the fanns wore spurred 
foi'Avard in the movement by such slogans as “Food will win the 
war ” A hectic era was the result, and one in which agricu’turo 
shared in full measuio with (lie i^.-imfecturiug industries. Even 
luxuries cam.e to the farm, in some sections in almndanco. Tly' 
farr^ei experienced a standard i>f living simh as he luid never before 
enjoyed. This has become wdth him an ideal of tha,t which he feels 
even in usual times he should enjoy as a part of the fruits of hia 
labor. Man> of the more speculative turn of mind bought land 
some of it for cash, but much on credit 

Then came the post war adjustment. The greater distance from 
the w'heat fields of Australia and South America no longer entered 
as the vital factor in com_petition that it was during the critical 
days of the War. These countries v/ith theii new and abundant 
lands called moi^c of them into cultivation. They became in a 
keener sense the competitors of the American farmer. The W'ar 
swept naiioub of Europe beat theii swords into plowshares. With 
heavy debts and tariff-restricted trade, each of them set as an 
objective the nearest approach to seK-sufhcicncy possible with its 
agricultural resources. The effect upon American agriculture was 
obvious and continues today. 

However, not all of the present condition of our farming areas 
is attributable to the War and its aftermath. There has como 
about in this nation a declining bh'th rate. This baS operaicd to 
E,. A. F.-otiotm-iS of normRslis}. Columbia Univcisity Pjeaa ISSS, 
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slow down population increase. But even more si<>,nifioiiiit a factor 
in this regard has been restrictive immigration laws. The mechani- 
zation of agriculture has tended to increase the supply of agricul- 
tural products; the slower population increase has operated 
appreciably to limit the demand factor. Thus, a certain amount of 
maladjustment in a.griculturc was inevitable, even vdthout the 
Intensifying and demoralizing effects of the Woild War. 

QUESTIONS 

1 How do you acc''uut for the period of prospoiity enjoyed by the America'-- 
farmer during tlic World War? 

2. Name the principal factors contributing to the post-war depression of 
agriculture in the Uniien States. 

3. In Warren’s opinion, what single factor is the principal cause of the agri- 
cultural depression? 

4. Wliat do the inde>: numbors of f-p-m pric-'s sliow at intonals over the 
period fiom 1900-11 to 1921? 

.5. Ccrapa’-o the buying value of the farmer’s dollar in 1931 with that pre- 
vailing in 1917. 

6. Gives in outline Nourse's analycts of the forces operaiing in croni e and pro- 
long such an unsailsfaciory price equation. 

7. What was the total natios.al ineomp for all individuals in the Uniiod State? 
for the yea" 1928 and what proportion of this was drawn by individuals 
from agriculture? 

8. Trees the trend of the income of agriculture as a percentage of the total 
national income from 1910 through 1628 

9. Why is it difficult to compare the reward for labor and managemont per 
farm family vdth wag“s, sab’-'os, o»- family income of wage oarnci-B in 
other occupational groups'" 

10. Aceor-fiug to the figures of the National Industrial Conference Board, 
how does the farriej’s reward for lai)or and !Pa’U’Kerr"’’t compare with 
the labor earnings of workeis in other occupations, and what is the in- 
jasti CP of this situation? 

11. To tvhat extent Lad farm taxes per $100 of full valuation inercaspd in 1929 
over those of 1913, and v/hat can you say as to the causes of such a growth 
in tax rates? 

12. In which geographic divisions of the United States have increases in farm 
taxe.s been most pronounced? 

13. Can it be said aec'uratsly that the farmer suffers from discrimination in 
the matter of federal taxes? .State fixes’’ Cite data to support y-our 
2,I12W3r< 

14. Contrast the ability of the farmer and the manufacturer to shift the inci- 
dence of his taxaiion. 

15. Disoues the tax load of the farmer in relation to his income. 

13. How much significanoe is to be attached to the decrease in tho estimated 
value of farm real estate in the United States since 1920? 
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17. In what parts of tliu nation hna the (leoliiio in farm valuoa boon hiRhoat, 
and to what reasons do you attribute the fao(? 

18. Why have forced sales of farm property inorcasod in reront years, and how 
did the ratio of farm failures oompare with those of eomnicrcial concerns 
about the year of 1926? 

19. What is the present extent of farm mortgage indobfodnoss in the United 
States and rn.ay the situation be cunsideicda Iitallhfiil one? 

20. Diseias Nourse’e v^v of the iDflrwnco of (he present state of the Eurojjean 
market for farm products upon the condition of Amoacan agrioulturo. 
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CHAPTER V 


FARM RELIEF MEASURES 

The persistently depressed state in the agricultural industry 
has evoked a large number of plans for farm relief. The thesis 
maintained in a large segment of these is to the effect that the 
farmer is not the victim of national policies discriminatory against 
him ; but that he is himself to blame for the condition in which he 
finds himself. On such a premiss, it is argued that the salvation of 
the farm industry ia in the hands of the farmer himself, ai'd that no 
gcvsrninenLal assistance is needed. He is told, no matter how 
inadequate tbe machinery to effect it, that he must control his 
production in proper relation 'vO the demand, that he must lower 
his costs of production so that even at low prices he will mahe a 
profit, that the submsrginal fairaor must gel off the farm, and that 
agriculture must develop 8.n eSieient marketing machincr,'' whereby 
the farmer will get his fair share of the consumer’s dollar. 

There are othe'-s who contend that all of the remedies jusi, 
mentioned and others like them constitute sound advice, but the 
effectiveness generally of cooperative selling and buying is an ideal 
now far in advance of the farmer’s social psvchologv and one M^hich 
will likely require a fevv decades to achieve. The adjustment of 
production to demand and the resulting stabiliaatbn of farm prices 
is a similar problem , not likely to be solved bvr the farjner himself 
aisy time in the nexi, several years. Thus, if the farmer is left to hia 
own devices to solve the agricultural problem, the unfavorable 
situatioii will continue to the detriment not only of agriculture, but 
of the best national interests The^,* maintain that the manufactur 
ing inteiests have long been favored with a protective tariff of 
which the farmer hes had to pay his full share, and that while 
ostensibly 3 tariff has been placed on agricultural products, it is not 
effectn'e in the main because of the fact that we produce large 
surpluses of our major agricultural commodities. Since we export 
these, and do net import them except in limited quantities o" 
special grades, the tariff on such surplus agricultural corrmodities 
is Ecn-sffective. Consequently, some national plan must be pro- 
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jected by Congress in order that the baneful inequalities now exist- 
ing between agriculture and industry may be done away with. 

Since the tariff in relation to agriculture, the efficacy of more 
efficient farm management, the impoidance of adjusting production 
to demand and similar matters related to the larger problem of 
farm relief are discussed in other connscTaons in some of the suc- 
ceeding chapters, the present discussion will deal v^ith those 
farm relief measures ’which, have come more prominently into 
national view as oies ’vhich their advocates contend our national 
Congress s^nld Dsomotc thmouglf'apprcpriate legislation. 

1. The McNary -Haugen Plan 

The essential features of the McNary-Haugen plan of farm relief 
are credited to the authorship of George N. Peek, formerly presi- 
dent of the MoLne Plow Company of Moline, Illinois. The plan_^ 
received the virtual indorsement of Sccrctaiy Walla„ce njl the 
DeparcTitretril'of'Agricultufe" in the Harding Cabinet. Introdu ced^ 
into Cbngfess'bh Tvinuary tS, R wasspoi^sored by Rt'icreaeffin 
tiveTj~m"Tla ugen of Iowa in the House, and Senalor Cbarles.L. 
McNary ofTTregon in tlie Senate,^ coiisLilu ting the first MoN.ary- 
HaugenTni With some modifications the measure was passed 
’oy O'^ngress on Februaiq'' 17, 1927, v/ilh .a sm.T,ll majority in the 
Senate and a substantial victory in the House. The moesure ’.vas 
promptly v etoed by President Coo lidge. With cvTcTon’ccs oT groatT^ 
increased sUcngthTntotiTbranches oTthc national body, the bill, 
with considerable modification hut containing the “equaiization 
fee,” was a second tune passed hy Co ngress i n Ma-y, 1928, a gain 

necessitate and justify such a 

measure. Peek says: 

When a surplus agricultural production was neoessarj’ to repay 
foreign irLve.jtoii3 iu tiic Uiiite-I States and lo pay for our imp' n-t?, our 
nitio’w] poiioy of expanding agriculture upon an export basis worked 
admirably When our greatest nationpi test came it was our surplus 
food production that fed the Alhes and decided the issue of the World 
War. But the iaiernational balance shifted as a result of the war. 
We have the gold. The rest of the world owes us. These facts inevitably 
limit the volume of exports, both industrial and agricultural, from the 
United States. Our wheat, pork, cotton, and sometimes beef can bring 
the farmers only’ the price which foreign bayer.s will pay for what is 
left after the domestic need is satisfied This condition is crucifying 


'"Tn discussing conditions which 
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agriculture. It is directly due to our past policy of agricultural expan- 
sion, and to the development of the American protective system which 
keeps farm costs on a high domestic piano while farm prices remain 
relatively low due to the influence of world competition. 

lit my reference to the Amuicim protective system, I include not 
only the tariff but such measures and devices as the Adamson Law, 
restriction of immigration, uho Esch-Cummins Law, the Ilailrcad Labor 
Board and oihers cf lilce purpose. These all have tended to protect, 
fetabiliac and bold immune- from vyorld influence industry and labor, 
a nd to make effective the work of their organizations in holding up the 
prices of their commodities and services. 

-Agriculture, on the other hand remaining unorganhed is still subject 
to world mfluonce on export crops bec-niise the Ameiicau price of these 
crops is not detcriniiied here by Ameuean cci'iht'ons, but is determined 
in I'ci'oign markets by world conditiciis. IVe sell our surplus al'road 
in world competition, at a price dotormined by 'vorld supply and de- 
mend and regulated by world conditions. It follows that the price of 
the surplus is tlio price of the crop. This is a.xiom,atic. 

The remedy lies in one of two directions. One, rcponling all protective 
measures enacted for tlie benefit of other groups, tluis enabling the 
farmer to buy as well as soil in a world merket; the otlicr, including 
the farmer in the protective system, by organizing and financing agid- 
oulturo so that it, too, can adjust supply to demand, and if necessary 
divert surplus to export as industry does, and is encouraged to do by 
th«i Webb'Pcimerer e and Edge laws. 

The first remedy, the repc-a! of all protective legislation, is logislativoly 
Impossible and aertai’dy undesirable, since protection furnishes security 
for Amiericau standard.s of living against descent to the level of the 
wcc’ld at large. Farmers have act advocated this policy. Even if by 
cheapening other goods and services rheir purchasing power coukl be 
restored, the lew dollar [irice would leave them under a great disad- 
vantage in I'elstkn to th°ir debt Their indebtedness has mountc-d 
from about four billion dollars in 1910 to ever twelve billion dollars 
in. 1925 — a sum gmater than the original foreign debt to the ITnited 
States. If the faimens are ever going to pay that debt, it should be 
with commodities as high in dollar value as when the debt ivas incurred — 
or as near io that figure as possible To reduce the dollar value of other 
goods and services might raise the exJiange value cf farm crops, but 
if the price level for oil commodities, including agricultural products, 
V’ere thereby lowered and held down, the debt-paying power of the 
farmer would be reduced, 

The second remedy— to inelnds the farmer in the protsotivo system— 
is no difficult matter. It requires only a mechanism wh 'ch the producers 
of the primary surplus crops ca-ji use to regulate the movement of their 
crops to market, vdth the cost of withholding unneeded supplies, or of 
diverting small surpluse? to export markets, assessed against all the 
producers of the oommoility affected. If you withhold or skim off the 
suipliis which for natural reasons cannot be controlled or prevented in 
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the productinn stage, the doinand can still be satisfied, but at a fail' 
exchange value for the ravmcr. 

Tliis principle would work out in different ways with dift'orciit crops. 
The growers of cotton could secure relative price stability through 
balancing supply and demand over a period of imars instead of cur- 
rently. They could secure for themselves whatever economic advantage 
there may be iii their po.sitioii as producers and e-xpeitcrs of r\vc-l birds 
of the world's iiuernational trade in cotton. Growers of other crops 
like wheat, of which the exportable surplus h relatively small compared 
vuth domestic consumption, could secuio the advantage of tariffs in 
the dornestio market. 

The essential element in such a mechanism is the universal assosa- 
icent of “equalization fee” which distributes the cost of caring for 
surjiluses over all the jiroducers of a particular crop whose excess sup ■ 
jilics have to bo dealt with to prevent price demoralization.'- 

It is out of a recognition of such existent conditions cus these 
that the MoNarydlaugen bill in its siiecessive forms, the export 
debenture plan of the National Giarige, .and a number of some- 
what suuilar but less well-known lucusures have had their genesis. 
A tariff on those farm products of which ifnero is noi ii suiiicicnt 
supply to meet the domestic demand is effective in raining the 
price levels of siicb comn'odtlics in competilion with the like im- 
ported goods. However, no matter how high tiro lari ft luuy bo 
placed upon the farm product of vrhich there i.s an exporlnblo 
surplus, it is ineffective in influencing the price. As has boon 
pointed out, this is determined in tbs world market. Farm relief 
measures of the typo under consideration have as their central 
objective making opera, tivc the at present in''iiotciit tarirC on such 
commodities. 

*^11 its essential features the MoNary-Haugen plan proxddes for 
a Federal Farm B ( 3 ard of twelve members appointed by the Prc.sF 
d ent of the United 'Bia tes! n’his Board v’onldTeT'SqmfEd'T'fnceep 
advised concerning the supply and demand situation wdth regard 
to any agricultural commodity, and to advise the farmers of the 
nation intelligently concerning suitable programs of planting or 
breeding, and to aid in the control of burdensome surpluses. The 
Board vumld creare ad-viscrv ‘'commodity oouiiuii^>” of seven 
members from lists submitted by cooperative marketing associa- 
tions and farm organizations. Such councils would have as their 

’■Peek, G, N. “Equality of Agriculluro with Industry.’’ Proceedings of the 
Academy of Pohtioal Scisuoe, Vol. XII, No. 2, ’’ Problems of i-’rospenty," Ja.i., 
1927, pp. S8-71. 
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duty, the advising of the Board with regard to its operations in 
the particular commodity represented. A revolving fund of a 
few hundred million dollars would be provided to loan cooperative 
associations for credit and in marketing the surpluses of the differ- 
ent commodities. 

If the extension of credit from this fund to cooperative asso cia- 
tiens Qr.AhMr-.auba idiaTv..fiQmo ratiQiis doea-Jiat, s^eli ycly, contr ol 
the surplus through such usual m.arketmg channels, thon_j-ho 
Board would be empowered to * ' arrange, for. madnrEog,.iiltY-.part 
of t he commod ity by me^ns^otpaarketing agreemaok wi th coope ra- 
ti v(r^cociatmaFsngaged in h andling the com modity, Qr.jx !llPom- 
tions cre.c. tcd q,n.d coni rolled by one or more such cooperail ve 
E SSOCT^ins.”, Such a plan would result in these designated agencies 
buyini'upasufficient pertien of the crop, either for storage, or for 
sale abroad at a loss, in order that the farmer mighi, recurs a 
maximum piice for his commodity. Since the policy of withholding 
frem the market is regarded a, 3 a precarious one, it is likely that 
the latter method would usually be employed. Any loos incurred 
would be borne in the form of an “equalization fee” assessed tbo 
farmer in proportion to benefits derived 

In order to make the application of this plam clearer, the follow- 
ing hypothetical example is cited : 

Suppose the v'heat crop of the United States is 800,000,000 bush- 
els, and the domestic demand is 600,000,000. There would result 
a 200,000,000 bushel surplus to be handled by the Board through 
sale abroad at a loss. The tariff on wheat is about 42 cents a bushel, 
and it is assumed in this instance that the world price is $1 per 
bushel The price for the entire crop vmuld be the v/orld price 
]ilus the tariff, or $1.42 per basbel. Buying the surplus at this 
price atrd selling it abroad at $1 per bushel, r\ou]d incur a loss 
of .184,000,000, but the price of wheat in the United States would 
be moreased by 42 cents a brrshel. Distributed over the entire 
crop, the loss worrld he 10^ cents per bushel. Operating on the 
principle of the “ equaliz.ction fee” this sum v/oyld be paid by 
each grower according to the number of bushels sold. Thus the 
net price which the farmer would receive for his v/heat would ire 
1.31| cents per bushel. At an expense of 184,000,000, the farmers 
would receive a clear gain of $252,000,000 on the total v/hsat crop. 

In the second veto message. President Coolidge summarized 
the “major weaknesses and perils” of the bill under six headings: 
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1. Its attempted price-fixing fallacy. 

2. The tax charactGristic.H of the cqualizaiton f(!e. 

3. The widespread bureaucracy which it would set up. 

4. Its encouragement to profiteei’ing and wasteful dialribution 
by middlemen. 

5. Its stimulation of overproduction. 

6. Ira aid to our foreign agricultural compiditors. 

In tile p"ess statements regarding the ■^'cto messages, much 
emphasis was placed upon the opinion of Attorney-General Sarcent 
to the effect rhat the measure was unconstitutional. Penetrating 
criiics rf this contention point out that the determination of such 
a matter is in the province of the Supreme Court of the laud and 
not with tho Attorney- ‘CfCi ioral. 


The main ob jecti on of President Ccoli dg e se oins, honx'vor, to 
ha^TeciTtho price-fixing implications of tiiC bill. Li lus s^’cond 
vettriife^irgo^on^o^suBjecrEpriin^:”'^ npl).u ('utly no 
change in the import of tbo bill in tho ro«olulioi; i(; iiupo.i' upcti 
the fanner and upon the consumers of farm produce a rdgime of 
futfie, delusive experiments with price (being, wUli iudifoct gov- 
ern)'‘eul. buying and selling, and with a uiition-wide system (if 
regulaloiy policing, intolerabie espionage, -md tax colli'ctiou on a 
vast scale.” 

v/.-'Able economists differ with this view of Mr, GooUdgo. l*rO" 
fessor John D. Black of Harvard University is of t,lio opinion that 
“the equalisation plan is piice-fixing in exactly the same way that 
the tariff is piice-fixing. It majr l.'c argued th.at whether jiriaea 
are fixed absolutely or relative to a moving price is inconsequential 
■ — it is still price-fixing; but if so, then impmt duties are price- 
fixing.” Sir Josish Stamp, a leading British economist, in disoi-ss- 
ing the measure, says: “The scheme is not a pclce-fixing one^for 
it merely creates an addition to a moving world price,” * 


Perhaps the most damaging criticism brought against the 
McNgry-Pfauge n bih is greatly the 
proi^.ction of the crbpsTieiieliiied TmcTofTlre’tiXtoni^^ law 
!3f'''SIpplyT!iE5hdi»ran^^^ prices tend to increase produc- 

tion, and it is perfectly reasonable to assume that no exception 
occurs in the case of farm produce. Such a result would mean an 
intensification of the surpJu-i problem. It is even conceivable that 


1 Black, J. p. ‘ Tae Progiess of Parm Relief and the rVloNai’y-Haugon Move- 
xuiiiih Americai, Jjvu bOnioi. I2^0 u3U/.Yo]. XVlUt Jnao and Sop fc,, 1028, 
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this surplus might become so great in certain commodities that 
the equalization fee would be greater than the benefits of the 
increased price. 

In discussing such measures, the Business Men's Commission 
on Agriculture states that it “finds it impossible to support any 
of the legislative proposals of the tjToe represented bjr the McNiry- 
Haugon bill and others which by artificially restricting the supply 
of agricultural products in the home market, or by the payment 
of export bounties on farm products, aim to raise the donicstio 
price of agricultural commodities above the world market price. 
It bebeves that such action is not conducive in the long run to 
sound economic development, and that ii^ opens the rvay to oper 
a Lion of political o’" piivate forces difficult to control in the general 
public interest ” ^ 

In fau'nesa jC the proponents of the measure, it should be 
stated that they claimed for it no approach to perfection. A frdrly 
definite diagnosis is made of present agricultural distress, and a 
picscription msds for the malady. It is not expected that tho 
patient would die under the treatment; but that the process would 
at least remove confusion annoeg these who should prescribe and 
make clearei the next step in tbs treatment of the case. It is well 
fiO remember in this connection that, in early days, the tariff on 
manufactures was decried by many of our most thoughtful s'fejt'* 
dents and even today a oationDl party embodies in its traditions 
opposition to it. Econ-nmists generalij’- aze still definitely opposed 
to its principles. The arguments of economic unsoundness, ex- 
pensh'eness, cumbersomeness, and imp-raoticality brought against 
the McNarj^-Haugen plan may or may rot be rorreefc. These 
things remain to be proved. The large group in Congress who 
have sought to bring the measure into the realm of the fazt ac- 
compli cannot be dubbed as merely political temporizeis. They 
have been the most of them men of finn conviction, eagerly fight- 
ing for what to them w'as the way of achie-'.’ing a justice which the 
best national intej'ests demand should he accorded agriculture. 

2. The Export Debbntuee PoaW 

The “export debenture plan” of farm relief w'as first outlined in 
preliminary form by Professor Charles L. Stewart of the University 

^ Ths Condition, oj Agriculture m the Veiled Statee, Report of the Business Men’s 
CoKiBuBsiori on Aerioulture. Nalloari IndasUiiil ContciericB Board, 1927, pp. 162- 
I6S. 
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of Illinois in lectures in that institution as early as May, 102 1, and 
since that time he has Ijocn active in all of the effoi'ts i,o hnuR 
about its adoption as national policyd He “obtained his siigRes- 
tion for it from iho import cortifieatc plan in Germany, whore it 
applies to products of which the country has a domestic deficit, 
and upon y.’hich import duties arc effective. The pnirpose of it is 
to offset the effects on Ihc distiibution of internal pioduction of 
import duties. Before the duties were levied on vdiem in Ger- 
many, tho producers in eastern Germany exported their wheat 
through the Balt'o porta and received Liverpool prices less costs 
of transport ition The millers in eastern Germany paid Holland 
prices plus costs of transportation. Wlien the tariff duty was 
imposed, prices rose in western Germany by i,hc full amount of 
the duty, but not so in eastern Germany. This srluation was 
remedied by issuing import certificates on exports of wheat of 
eastern Germanv, which v/crc sold to the importers in vvostorn 
Germany, This had tlie effect of rccsUliIishing the former sot of 
territoiial p, icc relationships within (he conntiy “ 

The export debonlure plan as framed by Htewart was first 
placed lioforo Congress Iry the late Senator McKinley and llepre 
sentativr Adkins of Ilhnois in the S-matc and House, rospootivcly. 
The idcnticcl me.osuros before these two bodies of the national 
Congress weie referred to tho appropiiatc cernmittees on agricul- 
tuic for hearings, lout tho measure did not emerge from tho com- 
mittee. In Fovember, 1926, the National Grange, the oldest and 
one of the outstanding farmers’ organizations of nation-wide scope, 
at its annual convention indorsed the measure, and since that time 
ntafonnly has given its support to it Early in 1927, toward tho 
close of the Sixty- ninth Congress, Representative Marvin Jones 
of Texas introduced an export debenture bill for the consideration 
of thai body. During the sessions of the Seventieth Congress, 
in 1928, Mr. Jones and Representative J C, Ketoham of Michdgan 
incorporated the provisions of the export clcbentiLre plan in a 
number of bills ini, reduced before the Congress, which were 
more fully discussed than previous measures of the same type 
before the House Committee on Agriculture. An attempt in this 

^Carag, J. S. The Farnt Espuu Dahemure Flan. The Food ftesoaioh InsUtuce, 
StanfoEd Uri/ergity, 1920 p l 

“Black, J. D "Plans for Baismg Prioos of Farm Pioduota by Goveinmont 
Acuou," Arinnh, Ainei. Acad, Pol. and &oc Soionce, Vol 0X1,11, No. 231, Mar., 
1329. 1) 381 
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committee to substitute for the Haugen bill a revised Ketchaui 
bill, incorporating the debenture plan with many elements of the 
Haugen bill without the equalization fee, was defeated, and the 
McNar/'Haugen bill was a second time passed by both Senate and 
House. 

In 'oho naticnal campaign of 1928, between Secretary Herbert 
Hoover and Governor Alfred Smith of New’ York, the issue of farm 
relief came distinctly into the fcregroimd of the national conscious- 
ness. Under the urge of the Western farm vote, Mr. Smith came 
out distinctly for the "equalization fee” principle, though not 
committing himself as to the machinery by which it would be 
worked out . Mr. Hoover w'la unequivocally opposed to this idea, 
and in this icspect as in to many others, held himself ccjnmitted 
to the policies of the administration upon the record of which he 
sought to win the presidency. During the campaign, possibly 
stimulated by the aggressive stand of Governor Smith in the 
mattoi, Mr. Hoover promised, if elected, a special session of 
Congre.ss shortly after his inauguration to deal with farm legisla- 
tion. A measure embodying the ideals of the administiation, and 
which led to the establishment of the present Federal Farm Board, 
was introduced in this special session com'-ening on April 15, 1929. 
The House from the outset was clearijr in a majority favoring the 
measure bearhig the «tamp of admiaistraiion approval, The Senate 
Insisted in view of the p(»ssible ineffectiveness of the nevdy proposed 
measu'-e, the export clebcrture plan should be v/riticn into the 
law’ enacted in order that its provisions w’ould become eperative 
to effect the desired pu’’poses. So pronounced vras the Senate 
attitude that on April 20, 1929, President Hoover, in wi letter to 
Senator McNarv’ of Oregon put himself on record as vigorously 
opposed to the incorporation of the export debenture plan in the 
new farm relief measure. Although the Senate stalled for a while, 
the protest of the President was effective, and on June 15, 1929, 
the Agricultural Maikcting Act, without the export debenture 
plan, was approved by Mr, Hoover. Thus the export debentuf’s 
plan, while it has received prominent attention as a farm relief 
measure, has never been passed by either branch of the national 
Congress, 

In the opinion of its quite numerous advocates, the export 
debenture plan is a mors feasible one than the McNark-Haugen 
and would prove more effective. As has been pointed out, it has 
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the indorsement of the National Grange, fcbo old(\st and one of 
the soundest of fanners’ organizations. The export debimturt! or 
bounty plan is said to have been proposed by Alexander Ilatuilton 
as a part of the original tariff syatoni in i,ho Unbed Hiatea 
In his report to Congress in 1791, ho said that “bounties 
sometimes, not only the best, bun the only piop(r, e-j.po-dionl. 
for uniting the encouragement of l.he nev; object of e.griculturo 
vdth ^hat of the now objeet of manufacture. ” This finanoi d gciiius, 
to whom the protection policy of this countr}’- owes so much, is 
said to have pointed out that if the tariff policy was adopted with 
regard to manufacture.s. Congress ahoidd also adopt the export 
premium policy in order that agj’icolture should jiol be diserbui- 
nated against and thereby injured. Congress adopted tho tariff on 
manufactmes, but failed to incorponiie the suggestiou of HautiH/On, 
and we have today tho proof of Uic (iorn'ctne^s of his opinion that 
the tariff would benefit theiranufacturer more ihiu'. the farmer, 

Ai this point, it F inten'sting to inquire ;ts io Injw the expoit 
debenture plan is e.x;mcp'd to •mcompii.'-’h iU pui’imst' of makinj. the 
tariff effective on agricultural commodbiea {)f wlik'h \v(‘ jiiodmio in 
this country an oxporte.blo .su:]du.s. d’ho -ntodu^ DiU'nunA of tho 
plan and the principal arguments iu ju.stificalion of ils a(lo[)tion sire 
set forth in tho following quotation fiom a pamphlet issiK'd by 1,1\(‘, 
National Grange m advocacy of this measure for fanr) relief : 

What the Exyori Debenture Plan Is — and IIoio It Would (Kor/i: 

The Export Debenture plan is a straightforward attempt to bring 
tariff benefits to those agricultural products at pro, sent unable to take 
advantage of the protective tariff system beouasc of enrall exportable 
surplosea which tend to ctjpresa domefetic prices to the ‘.vciid level. 

Equality between agriculture and the industrial and commercial 
groups coibJ be lestoied either by pulliug down the artificial high-price 
structure made possible for these latter groups through sucli legislative 
devices as protective tariffs, immigration raotriotion, railroad rate legis- 
lation, exclusive patents and tariff rebates, or the roadjustment could 
be made by enabling agriculture to take advantage of similar devices 
to raise bseh to this seme jjrice level and thus raoot the difference in 
costs of production hero and abroad. The Grange prefers tho latter— 
tbe constructive method— rather than the dostnictive and (lisruptive 
method. 


The Ccniplemmit of the Protective Tanff Systm 

Sines the inequalities resolting from the tariff ,sy,stom are the chief 
Source of difficulty, the logical and sensible thing to do is to apply the 
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remedy at that point. The export debenture or bounty plan is in fact 
a recognized supplement to the protective tariff system in many nations 
today and was proposed by Alexander Hamilton as a part of the original 
tariff system in the United States. 

Slated in the simplest terms, the export debeutuie plar le an ar- 
rangement whereby exporters of those agricultural products of which 
we produce a surplus, receive from the Treasury Department certificates 
having a face value established by Congress and intended to represent 
the difference in costa of production tetvreon here and abroad, such 
.lartincales being negot'abie and good for their face value ui the pay- 
ment of import taiiffe on aiy article'^ later imported. 

The farmer, cooperative crgaui.wtion. or comineroial exporter may 
not desire to import directly, but the certificates would be leadily 
negotiable tr Anisncan iinjiortors ai, a sbght discount Naturally the 
effect of such an arrangement would bo to raise irainedialely iiy op 
proximately the amount oi the exj^ort deb-^uture the prioe.e of those 
farm pioduct? nov' lield donm to the foreign level. Tins would follow 
because any holder of these products could readily sell his supply in 
the foreign market at the foieign price and get in adchtici tliereto the 
value of the export debenture or certificate. lie would therefore be 
s.ble and willing to pay a higher price, and the general price level for 
these crops in this country would ascend rapidly by approximately 
the amount of the expod debenture. 

The Grange iilan provides that at the beginning only ono-half the 
existing tariff rates would bo given in debenture jjayinent, Per oxamplo, 
the present tariff on wheat is 42 cents a bu&l’cl. A coSperativc assooia 
tion or grain dealer in Kansa'- desiring to ship wheat to Lb^erpool 
would receive the Lb'erpool price phis a ecrtific.atc or debenture having 
a face value amounting to 21 cents for each bushel exported. Unless 
the exporter himself desired to biing in goods and use Ins debei tures 
to pay the import duties or tariffs on tbc.se imports he would .sell his 
debentures to persons in the importing business. Since these debentuies 
would be ivorth full face value in paying import duties, the nnportei 
would be eager to get them and wumld pay face value, less a ntsmiiial 
exchange discount. 

Rates Adjustable to Meei Conditions 

The Grange plan provides that the President may adi'ast the de- 
benture rates applying to the several farm crops, either upivard or 
doTOward, to the extent of 99 per cent. Wlienever investigations show 
that the rates set in the act do not cover the difference in costs of 
production between here and abroad, the rates may be rai,sed, When- 
ever the exportable surplus increases unduly, the debenture rates may 
be reduced as a means of discouraging ovarproduotion. 

With the export debenture plan of farm relief no money vroukl bo 
taken out of the United States Treasury, but of course the easli reoeipts 
of the treasury would be less since a portwn of the import duties w.mld 
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be paid with debentures instead of with cash as at present. Exactly 
the same tiling happens, however, whenever Congress increases tariff 
rates so as to protect our manufacturers against foreign competitors. 
If the desired purpo.se is accomphshed, import-s are shut off and the 
money from import duties is Lopt out of the United States Treasury . 
Theoretically, at least, the money thenceforth goes into the pockets 
of the American riwonfactiircr and his laborers. 

Opemtion Is Simple avd Direct 

0” ‘ great ad’'mntage of the export dcbeiuurc plan, as compared wnb 
tl.vj eMLialir.3tion fee plan, is h'- extreme simplicity of opcuation No 
complicated maGliUiCry is leiiuircd, no elaboiate new boawh cr com- 
niis-'ioiir, ill fflcl no large appropriation is required, although a modest 
fund for administration would be needed. The Treasury Department 
would issue these dcbcnture.s just as it novir issues “drawback'’ certifi- 
cates, tobacco ■•evemio stamps, and similar instruments having a iccog- 
nized value that must bo protected. Officials alrea'ty stationed af export 
ports are capable of ceitifying to the ainounts of the various crops 
exported and designating the jicrsons entitled tc rcccum the export 
debentures. 

Is TkU Plan a Snhsidhk 

Opponents of rho expoit dobeuture plan usually base tlieii ()p))Owition 
oil Uie pica ctui; it is a sulisidy. The plan is no more a .subsidy tliaii ia 
the lU’otfeotivc Laiiff. The very jmriiose of our iiiotccfcive tariff is uo 
prevent foreign low cost goods from coining into tlie United States. 
By tins nmans largo quantities of dutiable goods are kept out and 
hundreds of millions of dollars in duties are prevented from entering 
oui treasury. For instance, when the duty on fdiitniD’UQ v^as more 
than quadrupled in September, 1922, the value cf imports dropped 
ftem an ai'erage of about $2,000,000 for the preceding three years to 
an average of $514,000 for the succeeding four yean, and the net loss 
in tariffs collected for three years on aluminiini hcllo'v ware alone was 
.1391,000 This protection results in great benefits to manufacturers and 
their employees and the cost of this protection is borne by consumers 
of these articles; that is, by the gOij..,ral public. 

Exactly the same thing happens where the export debenture plan 
is in 'Operation. Less tariff receipts enter the treasury but the producers 
of farm crops are bcnefiled OQ'''suiner.s, including farmers, pay slightly 
more fer some of their foods, as their contribusion tow'ard making the 
protective tariff sy«!(,em act’ially protective for agriculture. Oonsumers 
likevdse pay for the benefits expected by farmers under the equalization 
fee plan as proposed in the MclSfary-Haugeu bill 

The export debenture phn is not as much a subsidy as the tariff 
drawback prbdlegs now accorded many Amerioan manufacturers, or 
the taiiff reductions given Ouban sugar, greatly to the benefit of Amer- 
ican capitalists. Under the tariff drawback arrangement our manu- 
facturers are actually paid wbat amounts to an export bounty on 
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goods sold abroad. They receive cash payments from the government 
in proportion to the amount of goods exported. This practice i.s based 
on the theory that our manufacturers should not bo compelled to pay 
duties on raw materials imported for manufacture and later included 
in m&nufai.tared ai ticlc£ sold abroad. It is contendejd that the manu- 
facturer cannot afford to pay the protected domestic price for these 
imported m&terials if he is to sell abroad at world price levels. This is 
exactly the contention of the American farmei . ho cannot pay the 
protected price foi labor, siipjilies and otbei' production faeirrs and at 
the same time sell at the foreign price level net only abroad but at 
"ome as well. 

Our government allows Cuba a 20 per cent reduction on sugar duties 
This gii'es Cuba a great advantage over other foreign ccnntrics and 
is a tremendous benefit ro American capitalists ■who ''o'w dominate 
the Cuban sugar situation, as well as to American manuracturers who 
sell goods to Cuba. Tucidentally this 20 per cent tariff reduction re- 
moves by jUst that degree the tariff protection needed by sugar o.ano 
and beet farmers in tire United States This special concession to Cuba, 
and indirectly to ^Vmerican capital and industry, has kept out of the 
United States Treasury sugar duties amounting to not less than 11.35, 
000,000 in the last five I'ear®. 

The farmer is asking merely that there be applied to his problem 
some of the same gpiril of tariff acliustment and mo lification as is al- 
ready being used to aceoinmodatc indiustry and capital 

How Much Will Jt CoH^ 

The Grange plan clchnitcly limits the maximum amount of debentures 
in any year to 50 per cent of the tariff revenues. At the debcntuie 
rates proposed, it is estimated that rhe aveiage value of debentures 
issued on agricultural exports during the past fi’ve years would have 
been about $146,000,000. 

The United States Treasury v/ould pay cut nothing. But revenues 
from import duties v/onld be ledueed — ^just ■'S they are reduced by the 
Cuban sugar tariff diffsre.ttial, drawback privileges and prohibitive 
tariffs — and tliis amount would have to be made up in other ways. 
Some of it could be secured through tariffs on other food products that 
compete ■■"ith Arierioan agriculture — ^tropical fruits, for instance. If 
instead of reduting corporation taxes the present seliadule of tsx rates 
be retained for a time, the receipts would probably be ample lo make 
up for any decline that might result in imi'ort rsvennes. Surely, indns- 
trj' and labor would profit from improved agricultural conditions far 
more than from the tax cut that is contemplated at the present time. 

WouM Foo/i Costs Be Increased? 

Food costs neod not be increased to any appreciable extent and in 
many inscances not at all The pries paid by the consumei bears so 
little direct relation to the price received by the farmer chac the increase 
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in the wholesale price might be entirely offset by more efficient dis- 
tribution. Lor instance, the wheat in the average 8,55 cent loaf of 
bread costs only 1.15 cents, according to a recent rejjort of the Federal 
Trade Commission. Allowing the proposed 21 cent increase in the 
price of a bushel of nheat ondci the export debenture plan, this wo ild 
amount to only about .15 part of a cent increase in the cost of the 
wheat rei-[uired in the loaf of bread. Since the margin between the 
baker and the consumer is about 0,5 cents, tliis added small fi action 
of a cent in cost could readily be covered threugh better cfhoioncy in 
distribution and cause no increase in the retail price of bread. 

All W ould Benefit 

llic increased income which would come to farmers with the export 
debenture plan in operation, would act as a stimulus to the various hires 
of commercial activAy. The lanntr must of necessity spend neaiiy all 
he makes and the manufacturer, distributor and banker ,vGuld each get 
their share of this increased business. But in the process now life would 
be put into agriculture and the fanner oncouraged to go ahead with his 
program of self help and improved eflieiency in prcdnction and market-’ 
ing. The economic structure would again lie m more eq’iitablo rolalion- 
ship as betv'een the varioics groups and all would lui vc benefited througli 
the readiustnicnt. 


Meets Present Needs Exactly 

A s'lorfage m ma'iufacLured products of any sort would bo an iu” 
convenience; an actual ohoiiago iu food would be a tritgcdy. A ronson- 
aole .suiplus in ag''iculij>;riii products is our insurance agaiust that tuosi 
dreaded scourge —hunger and famine; and America must never play 
too close to the edge of its food supply. 

Thus it is apparent chat, vrhile an agricultural surplus may be the 
chief cause of the fanner’s troubles, nevertheless it is imperative that 
to some degree one be maintained. The nation requires a reasonablo 
food surplus and what agriculture needs is to be able to dispose of the 
surplus without loss. Oar higher costs of production in America are 
caused by our liiglier standards of living, which all enjoj'’, and these 
higher standards are due to a number of protective policies. 

Our tariff is designed to protect industry to the extent of the differ- 
ence in cost of production between home and abroad. Agriculture 
needs the same degree of protection — ^nothing more. What Alexander 
Hamilton predicted 1 36 years ago has come about, and cur tariff policy 
must he inbuilt to include agriculture. Then our surplus in food products 
will work no inj ory to anyone, yet will remain the safeguard of a nation’s 
existence. 

Exactly this double purpose will be served by the adoption of the 
Export Debcaturo Plan which the Grange advocates. Inexpensive, 
simple and effective, it will adapt tariff benehts to the farmer’s needs 
and will strengthen our entice economic and governmsatal structure. 
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It will build up prosperity for the farmer and disturb that of no other 

group. It is completely in line with all the constructive Grange policies 

of the past.^ 

With the plan thus v/eU stated and tho arguments advanced in 
support of it, the principal objections offered against it are in order. 
President Hoover in his letter to Scnalor McNary protesting 
against the measure offered ten GbjcctiOii&, which briefly stated are 
as follows: 

1. That the issue of such debentui’es to expert merchants, and 
their redemption in payment of import duties would bo in ef- 
fect a direct subsidy from the United States Treasury amount- 
ing to at least $200,000,000 annu."Jly. 

2. That the results of the plan would operate as a huge gift from 
the federal government to the dealers and manufaC'mrers and 
speculatorg in the commodities affected, the real benefits not 
going to the fanner. 

3. Granting that the farmer did secure the benefit, the effect 
would be to stimulate overproduction, thereby defeating the 
aims of the plan. 

4. Particularly in the cotton and wheat belts, but to a greater or 
less degree throughout the entire nation, the trend towards a 
more diversified agriculture v'ould be severely disturbed. 

5. The tendency for the farm board to use all of the authority 
vested in them would operate, particularly under the pressure 
of the interested dealers in the commodity. 

6. The plan would offer the opportunity for manipulation in the 
export in.srket, none of which would be of advantage to the 
farmer 

7. The effect of such a subsidy v.'ould be lo necessitate a revision 
of import tariffs in order that the foreign manufacturer buying 
Ids commodity at a lov'er price than the Ameiican manu- 
facturer, might not have the advantage in our market for his 
goods. 

8. Since export bounties are viewed some governments as a 
fenn of subsidy, retaliatoiy mciisures might be expected which 
would nullify the suhsid;/ given by us. 

9. In some instances, the foreign livestock producer would be 
able to buy his feed for less than the American producer of the 
same animals An example of such an effect would be to 

* Tbt' Export The Naiiorial Qranss, pp 2 6. 
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transfer from the United States to Canada the production of 
pork products for export to Europe. 

10. A large increase in taxes would be the inevitable result, 
because the plan would substantially deplete the amount of 
governmental revenue from tariff sources. 

In vic’A of those reasons, President Hoover coreduded rhat “the 
theoretical benefits vmuld not be reflected to the American farmer ; 
that it would create profiteering; that it contains dements which 
would bring American agriculture into disaster.” 

Dr. Joseph S Davis of the Food Research Institute at Stanford 
University, and recently Economist cf the Federal Farm Board, 
lias made an intensive study of the plan, and his attitude toward 
it is revealed in the statement that “in short, our investigation of 
the probable operation of the debenture pirn leads to the con- 
clusion that its shortcomings have been largely o'''-erloolu!i.h and 
that its practical virtues have been gravch’’, however urintcnlion- 
ally, misrepresented. In our considered Judgment, the plan would 
fail in practice to yield the promised advantago,®. No one can 
foretell how well or how badly it would work, but it seems safo to 
assert that at best it could not be expected to yield more 1,han n 
portion, and probably only a fimall fraction, of the gj’oss bonofits 
that are claimed for it, and this a,t a hear^’’ cost to the Ih-casury ai'd 
at the risk of numerous complicatlona, both domestic and inter- 
national, as well ” 1 

3. Tun Domestic Auuotment Pian 

One of t;hc most damaging criticisms brought against the 
“equalization fee’' and “export bounty” principles of farm relief 
13 that thej contain no adequate machinery to regulate production, 
and, consequently, that the high prices induced as a result will 
tend to increase the volume cf production to a point where the 
measure becomes ineffective or occasions revenue losses too stag- 
gering to be borne It is in order to get around this difficulty 
of artificial stimulus to overproduction that the domestic allotment 
pl8,n has been devised, Thoro are two versions of this plan, the 
“limited debenture" plan of Dr. W. J. Spillman of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, and the “transferable-rights” plan. The 
latter plan principally is the one to be considered m ks main 


*Davia, J, S. Op. cit., p. 264. 
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outlines as best illustrating tbe method of proposed procedure. 
This “transferable-rights" version of the domestic allotment plan 
was published for the first time in a volume by Professor John D. 
Black of Harvard. In presenting it, he states that “the several 
persons who have discussed this plan and who have worked it into 
its present form arc not nponsovs for it, or advocates of it in the 
sense that the authors of the other plans mostly are. They think, 
however, that it represents a contribution to ihc problem, and 
should be considered along with the ctther price-raising piano." ‘ 
A brief i’4sum6 of the domestic allotment principle is available in 
Black’s own statement of it : 

The essential prir.cipie of the domestic allotment plans is jjaying 
producers a price plus tue tariff du'y for iPe part of the ci'iop v^liich is 
consumed in ths United Stales, and a pri.ee less the tariff duty for the 
part of it that is exported, tb's to be arranged by a system of allot- 
ments to individual producers of rights to sell the domestic part of the 
crop in the domestic market. The object of tliis arrangement is to re- 
mo-vs the stimulus to expansion of production involved in all of the 
foregoing plar.s. Any additional production which any grower undai'- 
took would have to be sold at the export price level. 

Under Dr. Spillman’s versiori of tbe plan, the device for r-ising prices 
is an export bounty and tbe funds for this are raised by requiring the 
local buyers of the product to buy “debentures, ’’ for the full amount 
of the bounty on all of the product purchased, from local agents of the 
''Commission" in charge of the plan. The rest of the funds oollsctsd 
are to be paid at the end of the year as a bonus to the individual farmers 
according to their allotments It is Dr. Spillman's idea that the bounties 
paid will be something less, than the impo^'t duty prevailing Ths indi- 
vidual allotments are to the farms and not to the farmers, and are for 
an unchangeable ainoant of product Ho considers this necessary in 
order to prevent any expansion of production. 

Under another version of tliis plan, no expoi't bounty is paid, but 
the processors are required to show allotment rights or iaternal revemie 
stamps costing the full amount of the tariff duty for all product used 
in finished product sold in the domestic market. The individual allot- 
ments are to be issued befor“ the planting season and in quantity 
something less than the domestic consumption. The processors will 
thtiefore always he ve to buy revenue stamps for aonic of their eonsump 
tion. This v/ill mnke tbe allotment rights always worth the amount 
of the tariff duty. 

An essential feature of this second plan is the transferability of the 
allotment rights. The growers may discount them at a local bank as 
soon as they receive them and thus obtain an advance which may serve 

* Black, j . I>. AgrioUtural Reform iii the Untied Stales. t.SaQ raw-Hiil Co., t329, 
p. 271 
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aa production credit, or the growers may instead liold ttioir rights until 
they deliver tlioir product to the local buyer. The processors will 
procure the necessary supply of rights either when hliey purchase their 
grain or in the open market for them which will necessarily come into 
existence. There ,vl11 l.hus b(i product iiior-i.ig through the eliaiiiK'ls 
of trade both with and without allotment rights attached, with price 
levels diffci'ing by the amount of tlie tarilf duty. Tf the farmer has a 
crop failure, he will have his rights to acll and this vail censtituto seme 
measure of insurance. If he does rot cai’c to grow any of the crop in 
any given year, he can sell his rights to others. This will make possible 
the bbifting cf crop production, w'hich is imjMSsiblc under Dr. Spillman’s 
plan. The rights will be re-issued each year, focal buyg'-s will make 
out receipts in triplicate when the nrodaat is delivered, one copy going 
to the grov/ei and another to the aUotrnerit commission. Those receipts 
will become the basis for not re-issuing rights if a grower does not pro- 
duce any cf the product for c, few years, or for reducing the amount of 
them if his production is declining. The rights will be i“su-3cl lo the 
ojreratoT cf the farm rather than to tha farm, but jointly with the land- 
lord in ease of rented farms. 

An earlier version of Dr. S])lIImfui’s plm roquiicd tiio local bnyor to 
pay the grower the amount of (lie tariff duly m .all the pmducta he ooukl 
shov/ allotiiicut rights for and to pay tlio commisrioii the .saino amount 
on the rest, tin's latter to bo 'ised to pay an export bounty at the niu.K! 
rate. Under this (UTangcmciit the grower would have reoei3md Ids extra 
price upon delivery cf his product, ratlier tlian as a bonus chock at 
the end of the year. 

Obviously, the most difhcult festuiv of those pkn.s is the dotormininp, 
of the individual allotnjontp. One proposal calls for having county and 
township quotas deterininod by the Division of Crop and Iiivostock 
Estimates cf the Department of Agriculture on the basis of township 
average acreages and yields obtained fi’om Federal and State census 
records and also the records in its own files, and the making of indi- 
vidual allotments on the basis of assessors’ annual reports wriicre these 
are available, and othonvisc or. the basis of a special census which wculd 
cost about JSIOO per towmship, or on the basis of a registration which 
would be required of all farmers considering themseb^es entitled to an 
allotment. The allotment list would be published locally in tentative 
form in order to give anyone a chmcc to protest ^ 

There is sufficient merit in such a plan for it to deserve a, wider 
consideration and the resulting discussion. Some of the features 
of it are now' applied by the rvIaxyUnd State Milk Producers' 
Associatica in that it dlvidtss its milk supply into a “basic” por- 
tion which is sold to consumers as fluid milk at a higher price 

^ Black, J. D. ‘'Plana for liaising Piicea of I’ann Pioducia by Govornmeai 
Acooii.” Annalc, Amor Aead. Pol. and Soo. Stionca, Vol, CXLII, I\,e, 2a] Mar 
1P29, pp. 382-383. 
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than the “surplus” milk which comprises all receipts above the 
quantity required for basic purposes. The surplus milk brings a 
lower price which the commodity affords in the market for dairy- 
product uses. Allotments of basic-milk are made to individual 
producers on the basis of the production in a limited number of 
months of the year. While the situation is different to that of 
application on a national scale to agricultural products, the princi- 
ple has proved beneficial in the limited test to which it has been 
subjected. 

4. Tuk FnnERAL Fabm Board 

The only special session of Congress called for farm relief was 
that convened on April 15. 1929, only a few weeks after the in- 
msguration of President Hoover. This was in fulfilment of cam- 
paign promises to that effect. The two important measures enacted 
in this Seventy-first Congress, 1st Session, were the Agricultural 
Marketing Act, setting up the Federal Farm Board; and the 
Smoot-Hawley Tariff Act. The latter in its relation to the 
farming industry is discussed in a succeeding chapter on the tariff 
and agriculture. Fere our conoem is with the Federal Farm Board 
as an agency for farm relief. 

In its major features, the bill provides for a B'ederal Farm Board, 
advisoij* commodity committees, a revolving fund, and stabiliza- 
tion eorponilions. The machinery constituted was thus not essen- 
tially differ‘’nt to ihat projiosed in the McNary-Haugen bills, 
the broad objectives were much the same, but the methods by 
means of which, it was hoped to arrive at tlie.m were quite dif- 
ferent. 

In a brief statement from the Wbite House, issued shortly 
after Mr. Hoover signed the bill, the President characterized the 
legislation as “the most important measure ever passed by Cen- 
gre.ss in aid of a single industry.” The farm relief bill announced as 
its purpose that of placing the industry of agidculture upon a basis 
of economic equality with other indiistries through promotion of 
effective merchandising of agricultural commodities in inter- 
atate and foreign commerce, and the protection, control, and 
stabilization of the cvirionts of such commerce in the market- 
ing of agrieultural commodities and their food products, These 
ends were to be accomplished by means of minimizing specula* 
tion; by preventing inefinclent and wasteful methods of distri- 
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bution; through encouraging the efforts of producers to or- 
ganize effective associations or corporations, producer-owned and 
producer-controlled, for the promotion of greater unity in market- 
ing; and by aiding in preventing and controlling surpluses in 
any agricultural commodity, through orderly production and dis- 
tribution, so as to maintam advcintagaciis domegtic markets and 
prevent , surpluses from causing undue and excessive fluctuations 
or depressions in prices for the commodity. A snrplus is considered 
for purposes of the act as “any seasonal or vear’s total surplus, 
produced in the United States and cither local or national in ex- 
tent, that is in excess of the requirements for the orderly distribu- 
tion of the agricnllnral commodity or is in excess of the domestic 
requirements for such commodity.” 

The agency charged with the responsibility of the measure is 
the Federal Farm Board. This body is composed of nine members, 
eight appointed by the President, b 3 / and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, and the Secretary of Agriculture, ex officio. 
The salary of these officials is $12,000 annually, one of them desig- 
nated by the President frrnctioning as Chainnan. The Board is 
authijrized to set up advisory commodity committees of seven 
members, selected b 3 '- the cooperative associations handling the 
particular commodity. These committees are, as theii’ name im- 
plies, advisory groups furnishing the Board counsel upon its pro- 
cedure in b.endling the particular commodity under the power 
vested in them bj'- the act. 

, That the central emphasis of the measure is upon the strengthen- 
ing of cooperative marketing and its possible processes is clearly 
evident throughout the act. The broad educational duties of the 
Board as designated are: 

“1. to promote education in the principles and practices of 
cooperative marketing of agricultural commodities and food 
products thereof. 

“2. to encourage the orgaidzation, impro’/cment in methods, 
and development of effective cooperative associations. 

“S. to keep advised from any available sources and make re- 
ports as to crop prices, experiences, prospects, supply and de 
maud at home and abroad. 

“4. to investigate conditions of overproduction of agricultural 
commodities and advise as to the prevention of such overproduc- 
tion. 
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" 5 , to make investigations and reports and publish the same, 
including investigations and reports upon the following: Land 
utilization for agricultural purposes; reduction of the acreage of 
unprofitable marginal lands in cultivation; methods of expanding 
markets at home and abroad for agricultural commodities and food 
products thereof : methods of developing bv-'Pi'odncts of and new 
uses for agricultural commodities; and transportation conditions 
and their effect upon the marketing of agricultural commodii-ies ” 

That some of tlicse fundions duplicate those already provided 
in the Federal Department of Agriculture is evident in the fifth 
itent of section 4 of the bill as just quoted. However, it has been 
made clear that the Board has no intention of inadvisedly invading 
the domain of that splendid branch of the national government, 
and the membersliip of the Secretary of Agriculture on ihe Fed- 
eral Fam Board is further insurance to that effect The division 
dealing with cooperative marketing, heretofore lodged in the 
Bureau of A.gricultural Economics in the LTnited States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, under the necessity of the purposes of the 
act has been constituted a part of the Farm Board. 

Leans are authorized to cooperative associations and their 
stabilization corporations for a number of designated purposes 
aiding in the preparing, handling, storing, processing, or mer- 
chandising of agricultural commodities and their food products 
Business safeguards arc set up about these loans, and the pay- 
ment of principal or intcre.st upon them i.s returned to the revolv- 
ing fund. 

Stabilization corporations aie provided for in the act. These 
organizations mu.st be sanctioned by the advisory commodity 
committee concerned, and the voting stock and membership in 
them must be owned only and entirely by cooperative associations 
handling the commodity. The stabilization coiporation is estab- 
lished (1) to act as a marketing agency for its stockholders or 
members, and (21 for the purpose of controlling any surplus in the 
commodity of a seasonal or total ye-ur’s nature as defined in the 
act, Not 16S.S than 75 per cent of the profits of a stabilization cor- 
poration each year is required to be paid into a merchandising 
reserve fund. The next moiety goes to pay outstanding loans and 
accrued interest. When a remainder exists from a full satisfaction 
of such obligations, a patronage dhddend may be distributed to 
atockholdcrs or members. AJl losses of these corporations must be 
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met from their reserves, “or if such reserves are inadequate, then 
such losses shall be paid by the Board as a loan from the revolving 
fund. Any amounts so loaned for payment of losses shall be re- 
paid into the revolving fund by the corpora lion from future profits 
from its surplus control operations. Any stabilization corpora- 
tion receiving loans under this subdixdsion for surplus contrcl 
operations shall exert every reasonable effort to avoid losses and 
to St cure profits, but shall not withhold any commodity from the 
domestic market if the prices have became unduly enhanced, re- 
sulting in distress to domestic consumers. Stockholders or mem- 
Ii^rs of the corporation shall not be subject to assessment for any 
losses incurred in surplus control operations of the coiporation ” 
The efforts of the Federal Faim Board to further the scope and 
effectiveness of agiicultural cooperation are succinctly set forth 
in the following statencent from that organization; 

Producers of more ttian 40 farm crops have lieen delmitely assisted 
in a practical way by the agricultural marketing act through their 
cooperatives. Tiic new law, pa.ssod in June, ll)2y, nas intensifiod the 
fsunei's interest ia cooperative ;r.arketii.g. Farmeis are gradeiHy 
controlling a greater volume of their product'’ as they move through 
marketing channels to the processor or ultimate consumer. By collective 
action, gi'owens are extending their marketing system, strengthening 
their position in bargaining on central markets, developing a credit 
system that will make them more independent, and improving their 
chances of adjusting production to prevent troublesome surpluses. 

Officially, the United States is definitely committed to the principles 
of cooperative marketing. The policy of the Federal Governmant to 
aid with men and mone'i' m the obtablisEmcnt of producer-owned and 
producer-controlled cooperative market organizations is enabling farm- 
ers to take another osseutial step — the development of national com- 
modity-selling agencies. 


Producers Are Competitors 

Producers of farm products are keen competitors. Despite this compe- 
tition, it is to the interest of every producer to work with, not against, 
his neighbor. This is the first step the individual farmer, ranchman, 
gardener, or orchardist must take to put himself in a position to receive 
the benefits of the agricultural marketing act. 

The law provides that the Farm Board shall deal with producers 
through their cooperative organizations rather than with in.dividuals. 
It !s a law designed to give farmers governmental aid in order that they 
may help themselves. The Farm Board is assisting fa,rrQer3 in setting 
up their own cooperative organizations and is not doing the job for 
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them. All cooperative marketing agencies are owned by the farmers 
and are not in any sense governmental agencies. 

The agricultural marketing act directs the Federal Farm Board to 
designate as a commodity any farm product or group of products whose 
'■se and marketing methods am similar. WHh this definition as a guide, 
the board has thus far do.signated 12 commodities. They are: (1) cotton; 
121 dairy products including Huid milk, cream, cheese, condensed milk 
butter i''e cream, evaporated milk, wliole and .skim milk powder; 
(3) wlieat; (4) rict; (5) Ihc-tock, including cattle, hogs, sheej), goats; 
(fi) wool and moliair; (7) tobacco; (81 poiiltr;' and eggs; (9) seeds, iiv 
oluditig alfalfa, olovor, ti!'''otl!.v, red top and other Held seeds; (101 
t,atoe“; (11) ooai'so grains, includiiig corn, oats, rye, barley, fla.x, grain 
Bvjrgl'Uras, and hir'kv,’hc,T| ; (12) «iig:ii becks and sng.ircnne. 

In general, central marketing i.s being dc-vclojicd umler a plan whereby 
each cooperatively' handled commoditv of the country will be under 
the control o' a si,ig!e farincr-owred and firmer-controlled organization, 
tlnib giving grower^ a '-Iiauce to have something to say about the selling 
price of their products, 

Boar'l Suppo^is One National 

It is the policy of tlie Fedeial Farm Board to approve and to suppcit 
only one national eommcdity-selling plan and organization. This is 
done b order to bring a large volume of a commodity under the control 
of one management, to avoid duplication of cobperative marketing 
facilities, and to eliminate the wasteful competition that naturally 
develops wliere there is raox than ono central agency. The board is 
recognizing, for evan'plr, only one national organization for grain, one 
for livestock, one for cotton, one for wool aud mohair, and one for 
pecan.T 

Already thi-i national plan is being used in .seiling 16 different farm 
rro.is, tlinee the .'igricidtural marketing act wa.s pn.s.sed, seven national 
agoncicf' have been establi.s}ied by codpw'ativss v'itli the aid of the 
Foderol Farm Board They are: Farmers National Grain Corpor-alion, 
AnKTwnn t'uttoii tloopcrBtivc Asscciatioo, National Livestock Mar- 
keting *lb'Ociation, National ITool Marketing Corporation, National 
ik'caii Au.iociation, National Bean jVlarketing As.sociation, and Nati.inal 
B'«it Cirowors Aspociati -n. All of these organization? are incorporated 
unrier the laws of Delaw.are The first six of the nationals are sales 
P,g<n)"ics, The spyen nationals represent 13 crops, moat of the main 
rmes grown in this country-^n-dieat, corn, oats, barlev rye, buckwheat, 
grain sorghums, wool, mohair cotton, cattle, hogs, sheep, goats, 
pecans, dry beans and sugar beets. 

Fi>'e Nclmuds iu Operation 

Five of tlwM! nationala sdiuady are operating, marketing grain, eoi- 
ktii, livestock, wool and moh&u, and i.)ecans, 

The board gives coutcsel and financial aaBiatance to the 'jiatiorial 
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agencies with the hope that producers, through them, will gain control 
of a sufficient volume of the various commodities to have bargaining 
power in marketing. Great care has been taken to see that these agencies 
are .set up on a .sound financial basis so that they may grow in strength 
and in time be in a position to take care cf themselves without further 
assistance from the Government. 

Growers’ cooperatives handling the following farm or{)ps, not mar~ 
keted by f.he ev-i.-^ting national agencies, have been given financial or 
(jthor aid by tlic Federal Farm Board: Fluid milk, butter, cheese, eggs, 
chickens, turkejrs, tobacco, honey, rice, peanuts, vralnuts, grapefruit, 
oranges, fre.sh grapes, raisisis, figs, berrie.s, pears, plums, apirioots, 
apple, s, prunes, poaches, .sour cherries, potatoo.s, soybeans, grass seed, 
lettuce, cabbage, green pe-i.s, and beans, and othei general truck crops. 
Fmducer.s of these products have not yet reached the national stage 
in the developmeiit of cooperative selling organia.ations. Some of them, 
however, ha^’e efficient regional marketing cooperatives. A great deal 
of work is now being done by farmers to develop local .and regional 
cooperatives, leading, in some cases, to the ultimate establish.ment of 
single national marketing organizations. 


Coaperaiivc Trail h Long 

America’s cooperative marketing trail Ls long; it wind.s back to the 
middle of the last century. Farmers began by developing ooSperative 
marketing inside small circles, sometimes handling several crops in one 
local association. Later they made larger circles to include many locals, 
often taking in all of the cooperatives handling a particular commodity 
in a district or region. Then still largei circles were made and several 
regions Is were federated into terminal marketing agencies. All of tin's 
wps helpful but did not go far enough to reach the main objectives. 
Fin.'illy, the passage of tlie agricultural marketing act made it possible 
to draw .a single or master circle big enough to take in all of a commodity 
handled by cobperatives, including locals, distriots, regionals, and ter- 
minals. Eventually, this is expected to do away with competition 
amo.ng codperativs? handling the same commodity. With the majoritj' 
of producers inside tlie master commodity circle, where the sal6.s are 
controlled by a single national marketing organization, fanners may be 
able to put agriculture on a. basis of economic equality with other 
imlu.s tries. 

Various Federal and State agrieultural agencies are cooperating on a 
national educational program designed to familiarize farmera with the 
now developments in cooperative marketing and to encourage more of 
them to beeome membera of cooperatives. The Bgoucies coSparating in 
this correlated educational movement include the United States Depart- 
ment cf Agricidture, Federal and State extension groups, land-grant 
colleges and univer.?itic,'i, the Federal Board for Vocational Education, 
State department of agriculturcj general farm organizations, and fann- 
ers' cooperatives. 
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The cooperative marketing agencies are financed by the intermediate 
credit banks, commercial banks, and the Federal Farm Board. 

Congress authorized 1500,000,000 to be used by the Federal Farm 
Board as a revolving fund. At the outset $150,000,000 of tliis amount 
rvas appropriated. During its firsi, year of operaricn the board asked 
for an additional $100,000,000, making a total appropriation of $250,- 
000,000. 

Board Loans to Centrals 

The board ha.s adopted the policy of making loans to central coopero- 
tives, such as regional.s and nationals, wherever they exist, instead of 
lending directly to member as.sooiation.s. In the absence of n.ational 
marketing organizations, the lioard advances money directly to qualified 
cooperatives, retiuiring that these association.s become affiliated with 
a national when one is fotmed. Where there is no national agency to 
represent a eomnicdity, the Federal Farm Board furnishes application 
blanks to the ooojicratives seeking a loan. There are also furnished the 
necessary forms of exliibits which will develop the detailed information 
that should be before the board v.dien it considers the application of an 
association for a loan. 

The Farm Board loans money to cooperatives at a limited rate of 
interest — “In no case shall the rate exceed 4 per cent per annum on 
the unpaid principal” Whore the natioiial or central cooperative 
agencies borrow the money from the Federal Farm Board they in tiTii 
loan it to district or local cooperatives at a slightly higher rate of 
interest to cover handling charges and to build up the reserves of the 
national or central ia which ownenship is shared by farmer members 
in i)Toportion to their patronage. 

A nsAional commodity m-irketing organization must not be confused 
with the stabilization corporations provided for in tbs agricultural 
!narketing act. Their functions are distinctly different. The stabiliza- 
tion corporation is used in an emergency to buy and take off the market 
Some con.siderable portion of the tormage so as to relieve the low-price 
pressure and ceiry tlie product until some future date with the hope 
that there will be a more favorable opportunity for disposing of it. 

Two stabilization corporationa have been established under the act. 
They arc The Grain Stabilization Corporation, Fisher Building, Chicago, 
111 , and The Cotton Stabilization Corporation, 535 Gravier Street, 
New Orleans, La. 

Bevsn Advisory Coiairdltees 

Seven advisory commodity committees have been named and certified 
to the federal Farm Board, as provided for in tlie agricultural marketing 
ect. They represent wheat, coarse grains, cotton, v.'ool and mohair, 
dairy products, livestock, and sugar beets and sugarcane. These com- 
mittees are selected by farmers’ cooperatives at the invitation of the 
Farm Board, The manner of ssleolaon is prescribed by the board. Each 
committee is composed of seven members; the act requires that two 
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members shall be experienced handlers or processors of the commodity. 
These advisory committees represent commodities before the Farm 
Board. ^ 

Early in its development, the Eadsml Eann Board established 
two stabilization corporations, the Grain Stabilization Corporation 
and the Cotton Stabili/atioii Corporation. Altriouah \,be efforts of 
the Board to improve prices of wheat and cotton through loans on 
those commodities at definite levels, and to control surpluses 
through the purchasing and holding activities of the stabilization 
corporations undoubtedly exerted a temporary beneficial effect 
upon the market, as the following account shows, heavj' losses 
were incurred and the Board has become financially unable and 
rvary of embaiking upon farther stabilization corpoxa-tion experi- 
mentation : 

Withdrawal from the market, lor a few months at least, of the ■whoac 
and cuUon held by the; Fecieuil Farm Hoard marks a nev, chapter in 
the story of that body, now throe years old. The cci'i.'’se of the beard 
has been stormy, coinciding with the period of declining prices foi’ farm 
products and commodities and a narrowing market. JSTow the board 
finds itself with a relatively small ca.sh reserve and unable to give the 
same assiatanoe to cooperative marketing organizations which it had 
fomerly given. 

The Farm Board came into existence as a resnlt of the Republican 
party’s 1928 campaign promises to the farmer. The chief points in the 
program were revision upward of the tariff on agricultural imports and 
federal assistance in the marketing of farm products “on sounder and 
more .stable and more economic fines.” 

INo time was lost in carrying out these pledges. In June, 1929, a bill 
created a FaiTr. Board of nine members, with authority "to promote the 
effective merchandising of agricultux'al commodities in interstate and 
foreign commerce” and to encourage “the organization of producers into 
effective .associations or cooperatfixes for greater unity of effort in mar- 
keting.” The bill euthorized the ap.oropriation of 1500,000,000 as a 
revolving fund, to be available for these purpo-ses. It also provided that 
the board might ceate "stabilization corporations” empowered to 
‘‘purchase, handlti, store, process and merehandise" auy eommoditj' in 
which a surplus threatened unduly to depress prices. 

A.id to Codperatwes 

In the summer of 1929 the Farm Board was chiefly concerned in 
aiding_ existing cooperative farm groups to organize agencies for the 
unified marketing of such cuminodities os grain, cotton, wool and live 

* Fan-ien Bu-!ld Their Marketing Machinery. Biil!. No. 5, Federal Farm Board. 
Deo., 1930, pp, 1-6. 
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stock Puces of these commodities kept declining, and in October, at 
the time of the stock maiket crash, the board consideied that an 
emergency existed and announced its readiness to lend to cotton co- 
operatives on their holdings at an average of 16 cents a pound, and to 
■wheat cOQp»"cawvts on their holdings at SI 18 a bushel ui Ghi-ago and 
$1.25 m Minneapolis. 

P''icet continued to decliro, bv February 1930, wheat had dropped 
bslovr 99 cints and during this tir'e the bon’d wa^ le"diiig to co- 
operatives from 5 to 20 cents moie per bushel then wheat was woith 
in the market The tooperntivcs co'dd rot sell then nheat foi enough 
to repay thcr loans 

Lv tlicse circu!n"tanees the board found if neiessaiy to set up a 
Grain Htabih/atum C'orpf iPtioo, with a" initnl leas of ^10,000,009, 
to buy "-heat from the eoopc-.tives at the puce at which h had le»it 
its funds It also tried to suppoi-t the niarket by p rchasirg ea^h wheat, 
as well as futures Its activities weie shoitly extended to the hnjarg 
of cotton. 

Putcham of Wncal 

By June, 3931, the board through the Gram Stabilization Corpora- 
tion had bought up 329,641,052 bushels of wheat at a cosi of 1>270,- 
204,503. From this amount 72,504,481 bushels were disposed of up 
to June 20, 1‘J31, leaving the board in control of 267,136,571 bushels 
aequirea at an average price of 82 cents a bushel exclusive of cairying 
charges, Bj’ Oct 31, 1931, wheat held by the board had been leduced 
to lS9t5oft,187 bubhoL, lepresartirg an mvestmont r., $1.17 a bushel, 
including oureliase co.-5t ito'agc cht>'ge« and los'-es sustained on amounta 
already dispnsM of The “p'Vpci Iosj” to the board on it* vdieat 
transactions on that dite was SI 02,000,000, based on current quota- 
tions 

Between luly and Novembci, 1931 tlw bon'd disposed of 47,000,000 
b'lsbcls of wheat to foreign governments It mow has about 3,000 000 
busheL on hand 

Cd cottin, the Farm Board on Oct 31, 1931 held 1,310,789 bales, 
which represjented an mvetment of 18 cents a pound, or about 
$1?0,0(X),000. The loss on the cotton tiansactions at the time was 
placed by tlm Ixia'd at l''5,000,000 Testifying leccntly before n sub- 
eoramittee of the House, Clia'rmsn James C Stems of the boaid placed 
the “deficit’' on cotton .stabilization operations at market values of 
March 31, 1932 at §82,109 000, ard on wheat stahiluation operations 
at 1144,518,000 The board's cotton holdings a’e estmiated at about 
2,1X10,000 bales, Congress having recentb/ appropriated 500,000 bales 
for the relief of diatress. 


Admncm to Bonoioors 

From fts |v500,tXXl,000 revolving fund the board on July 31, 1932, 
fend made total advances to elig^le borro-wers of $1,035,000,000, in- 
cludiag 8UTO repaid and aub&equBntly le-lent Of the total advances 
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$353,000,000 was. in loans to cooperatives, and $677,000,000 went to 
finance the operations of tJie wheat and cotton stabilization corpora- 
tions. Of the advances made to cooperatives $188,000,000 had been 
repaid by July 31, last, as had $363,000,000 of the amount devoted to 
wheat and cotton purchasing. 

This left .$170,000,000 of the $358,000,000 in loans to cooperatives 
Outstanding on that date, together with .$314,000,000 of the .$077,000,000 
for .stnbilir.ation corporatiori financing, or a total of $184,000,000 still 
to bo collected. 

Because of the Farm Board’s Laek cf funds — its readily available cash 
has dwindled to between $20,000,000 and $25,000,000 — cooperatives 
arc finding it necessary to turn tc the Reconstruction Finjiuce Cerpora 
tioii and its Regional Agricultural Credit Corporation for assistance-’ 

The efforts of the Board to promote cooperative marketing on a 
national scale, as well as to strengthen the local associations which 
are the constituent members of the larger erganizationti appear to 
have made substantial progress. Its continued functioning along 
these lines, promises lurtuer substantial achievement in this direc- 
tion. However, rvith all of its broader powers, it does not seem tc 
be constructed along lines ’.vhieh are calculated to remedy the 
crux of the farm problem 'which has been found to reside in the 
wide difference in the ratio between the prices received by the 
farmer for his products and the prices paid for the things he must 
buy. No stops have been taken which cannot be retraced vzithout 
national disast.3r, no matter how vigorous the criticism of neglect 
of radical experimentation with perhaps larger advantage to tlie 
national welfare, Further developments may indicate the need .of 
more, radical measiires- Certain it is that the right of agriculture, 
iio equality vdth other industries will remain a leading national 
issue until the matter is satisfactorily accommodated- 

QUESTIONS 

1. State tbo generpl fine of reasoning of those who contend that the solution 
of the farmer’s difficulties resides almost solely in his own efforts; of 
those who believe that national policies are discriminatory against the 
agricultural inueresls and reform is to be achieved only vdth the aid of 
far-reaching national legislation. 

2. Outline briefly the history of the McNary-Haugenplan before the Congress 
of the United States. 

3. In the opinion of George N, Peek, the originator of the “equalization fee” 
idea, what are i.he conditions ■which neosRntateand justify such a xpsaBure? 

4. Using wheat as the ocm-modity concerned, explain through- fhe use of a 
* Sunday Hev} 'Yoth Time!,, Scpwtniuer 11, 1932, p. xx 5, 
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hypothetical example how it is expected by the advocates of the measure 
that the ‘‘equalization fee” plan would operate to make the tariS on 
wheat effective. 

5. Name the sLx ''major weaknesses and perils” which President CooUdge 
advanced in hia second message regarding the McNa'’y-Ha’Jgea biU. 

6. Discuss the validity of the unconstitutionality and price-fixing arguments 
against the McNary-Haugen plan. 

7. Se.mmarize the ease for and cgninsl the “equalization fee” plan of farm 
relief. 

8. yVlio fir.st outlined the “export dehenturo plan” of farm relief in pre- 
liininnry torrUf anrl f>-()rn v'hat source did he obtain the suggfstion for it? 

9. Trace the hjEislativc liiatory of the “e.xport del.'cnture plan” before the 
np,tl«nnl f’ongre.sa 

10. Explain how in the opinion of its prop';n'Tits the “export debenture plan” 
would operate to rai.se the price of an agricidtural commodity of which 
this countiw produces an (‘xpr'rtahle su’-piug. 

11. To what extent may the “export deheniure plan” be considered a subsidy 
to agrie.iltiire'’ 

12. State President Hoover's ten objections to the “ export debenture plan.” 

13, Summarize the arguments for and against the “export debenture” idea. 

14, What ia the casmtial principle of the “domestic allotment plnn ” accl what 
is the ohjenfc of such an arnangement? 

15, Explain how its proponents expect that the “domestic allotment plan” 
avould operate, and mention its most difficult featui’c to carry out. 

18. IVlmt are the majop parts of the machinery set up by the Agricultural 
MarkoHng Act enacted ia June. 1929? 

17. What is the P(!<lera! Farm Bavd, and what are its obiectivee imdcr the 
Agricultural Marketing Aet? 

IS, St.ate. wtuit is ineuat by a “st-ihilization corporation” under the terms of 
the a/)t, and di-seuM the effe.>tiven(».s.s of such an agency revealed by 
the ellpping quotcil from the column? of the jVgw York Times. 

19. Mliy dne.s the Federal Farm Board place so much emphasis upon cooper- 
ative marketing awoemtion.?, and how does it plan to strengthen agri- 
cultural coiiprrati.in? 

20. f'Uinwarfze the principal achievements and failures of the Federal Farm 
Board in it,? attempt to improve the agricultural situation. 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE FARM MANAGEMENT PROBLEM 


It is well recognized that to a considerable extent in any program 
of effective farm relief the farmer must largely work out his own 
salvation. Of course there must be concerted action on the part of 
individual fmmers, but in an ideal syHcra, each farm must be 
properly organized and managed in accord with certain fairly 
clearly difined principles of .sciontihc farm management Farm 
management has l)oen defined '■ as the utilization cf soni.d pdn- 
ciples in the selection, organization, and conduct of an indi^ddual 
farm busines.s for the purpose of obtaining the greatest possible 
profit. Investigations into this evolving subject focus upon the 
determination of facts and principles which will aid individual 
farmers in working out the most profitable organization of tb^ir 
farms. Two points * of view are outstanding in this connection, the 
first being how to organize the most profitable business on a 
partiQular farm without changing the area, and the second how to 
organize the most profitable farm business for r> jiarticular farmer 
assuming that he can change the ares of his farm or move to a 
more drsirable farm if the possibilities of his present busmess are 
too limited, 

A thorough treatment cf farm m inagement involves such mat- 
ters •’ as the principle.'' and factons involved in selecting farming as 
a buain'‘s.s to *'rter, the specific type of fanning to ongago upon, 
setecLing the farm, securing eapital and credit, and organizing 
the busiiie.®,s for ojieration, as well as equipping the enterprise. 
Also, it includes directing cn<p and stdek enterprises so as to 
obtain the greatest possible continuous net profits, handling farm 
labor, keeping accurate accounts of the venture, and efficient sale 
of the resulting products. Some phases of this field of agricultural 
economics are considered in other chapters and it is not necessni-y 

if- f’sim Marngiiaent. McGww-f,till Co., 1931, p. 1- 
^ W i. "Tilt; Ilasultafif Tinin Mnjjnacwo^t ile£«aic.t.'n U..3xr!ji!,oBa3tem 

I'nku’fl ProrMfltnaii, Tnterpi tional Cotifeioiice of iJri'-uU'Vfil 

tcynorofew. U«orKisi Bftftta PublialiinK Co,, ivlenasha, WL. 1930, pp. Sil-Sed. 

' A'Seurt-, E P. Of^ nil., p, 3. 

m 
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to discuss them here. It must be apparent that only high points 
with regard to the other phases of farm management may be 
briefly touched upon within the space available. However, the 
succeeding sections will point to the importance of an adequate 
understanding of the science of farm management for the one who 
would be a really successful farmer. 

1. Faitming as an Occupation 

The vocational choice of an individual is one of the most im- 
pertant decisions in life. Vocational guidance today is in a very 
imperfect stage, but its objectives are soundly based. As complete 
knowledge as possible should accompany and determine the choice 
of one’s occupation. In American life there is a wide opportunity 
for selection, and every young man in making his choice has fewer 
restrictions except such as are self-imposed than is true of any other 
country in the world. Some sage advice along these lines is offered 
by Warren, ‘ who says in part “That each person should choose 
the occupation in whiiih he will be of most use in the world. Even 
from the selfish standpoint this is usually best. The ultimais 
rewards in money and in pleasure are usually largest when one is 
doing the work that he can beat do. If one is sure that he piefors 
some other occupation and that he has a fair chance of success in it, 
he should certainly not be a farmer. Bub, in many instances, the 
dislike of f.arraing is merely a 'case of the blues,’ Periods of dis- 
couragement come to every one regardless of his occupation; a 
cha,nge of occupation -will not prevent them. There is no occupation 
that looks good w'uen one is (ionsidering all its disadvantages. 
Unfortunately, human nature is such that vie are likely to see the 
bright side of the other man’s work and the dull side of ours. If 
one is to succeed in any occupation, he must learn to work when he 
had rather not, and to keep at it even if he is tired. Farming is not 
an easy task, It is v/orth while. It is v/orthy of a man. It combines 
physical labor with thought, so that it calls foi’ an all-around 
development. It is not advised that any young man be a farmer, 
It may he very much better for him to leave the farm, but before 
leaving the farm he should consider both sides of the question.” 
And if his cocllj' reasoned decision is to be a farmer, he should 
prepare in educational equipment for the business of farming. 

In recent years, the tendency lias been too much for everyone 

1 Warrea, G. U. Fm'iv. Mamae'r^nt. MacalillaE.. 1919, pr>. 
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who could get away from the farm to do so. If the advantages of 
farming and the certainty and stability of farming as a business 
and a mode of life are weighed against the uncertainty and tenu- 
ousness of much lhat the city seems to offer, it is believed that 
many who leave the farm so quickly would find in it a more 
satisfactory life than at fir si they would eecnr to think. Such a 
point of view is emphasised at a time rvhen nullicns of those in the 
cities are unemployed, and dependent upon charity for their very 
existence. The advanteges of farming are ’vvcll stated as follows; 

1. A man worlcuig tor hianclf nuty aerjuiro greater independence 
tUaii when working foi .aie ■! hw. 

2. Thera arc n\;’.ny njipartai'.itics for Mnall investments, 

3. Money properly investnl in tlie country will furnish the investor 
a maxmnun of crnploynient. 

4. The work is varied and out-oMoore. 

5. A good wife i-s ii distinct asset on the farm. There is work which 
women ami children can do with both profit and pleasure. 

(i. There is more chance for a mediocre man to succeed, because 
there are opportunities for employment, small investments, and small 
businesses. 

7. Agriculture will apparently suffer more abuse through unintelli- 
gent oiicration than any other business and still return a living, 

8 Country life brings about closer relationships between men, and 
results in more true frieruis. 

!}. A nmn'.s house i.s hi.s Iiome, and beeatwe of that, the farmer usu- 
ally both nwkes a better citizen and raise.s better citizens. 

10. The longer a ;.;an rosidfs in the wuntry, the more v.aluabl3 he 
becomes, "inco the snon* ex’V'r>'"'we a man has, the greater is his produc- 
ing value- A man who ha.- grown potatoes for ten yeans can grow them 
bettor than the man who has grown them but one ycar.^ 

2. Selectini,} iCvitM 

Quito offoa the selection of the fartn is tlecided upon when the 
detenniuntion is made to outer Ihrriung as a life unciertcaking. But 
aucb an ii/s{iortant matter should not be left to chance nor should 
the selection be made in a haphazard manner. Usually when an 
individual Bolocta the farm ht will operate, particularly when he is 
to own the fam;, ho selects the .spot and the community in which 
he is to spend hi.s entire life- This fact makes the decieicn a much 
more important one than merely that of choo.sing a good invest- 
trieiif, with the likellhaHl of enlrancement in value as the years 
go by. 

it. h‘ Op, pii?,, p. )3, 
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To achieve success in the farming enterprise, it is essential to 
take cognizance of the following three vitally important factors: ^ 
(1) opportunity for a paying size or volume of business; (2) a type 
of soil that v'ill yield returns that more than cover the cost of 
production; and (3) suitable conditions, both as to natural re- 
sources and environment and as to markets, to permit the develop- 
ment of a dependable organization of diversified activities. Such 
factors of course must be determined in relation to the capital 
available, whether the individual wishes to own or to rent the farm, 
social conditions in the communitj'', the future of the region, the 
heallhfulness of the climate and water suppl 3 '', the topegraphj'' and 
soil adaptations, as well as personal preferences and other factors. 

The federal government has prepared a suggestive score card by 
which the different farms under consideration may be rated as to 
their particular merits and adaptations to the purposes in mind. 
While it is not intended to be all inclusive, to reproduce it here will 
serve in condensed form to indicate the numerous factors which 
must be weighed in this in::portant concern of the person who v;ould 
faim .successfully 

Blank Forinjor Use in Selecting a Furnt ^ 

Location ot farm 

Ofl’nzt 

Arlfiress 

Distance to shipping station ; to trading center 

Condition of loada ; in. winter in spring 

Distance to schools and churches ; to nearest neighbor 

Is telephone available? R.Ii’.D,? 

Electric current for lighting ; for power 

Total area of farm ; acres 'n crops acres that can be 

used for crops ; acres in pasture acres in woods 

; acres in waste lar.d ; in roada, buildings, lots, swamps, 

Etas, etc ; o.crss in stump or brush land Kind of 

timber ; ease in getting out timber or wood 

Topegraphy as regards economy of cultivation 

irrigation danger from erosion or sliding 

; flooding. 

Natural fertility as evidenced by kind of fotese grovrth and native vegetauion 

Present condition of fercllitj'’ as evidenced by giowch of crops or woods 

Physical condition of the .soil ; adaptability to legumes ; 

adaptability to all kinds of crops 

Thomson, E, H. Seleaiing a Farm. Famsrs’ Bull. 1088, IT. S. Department of 
AKricalture, 1322, p. 0. 

* Ibid., pp. 24-25. 
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NaAuTEil drainage Artificial drainage 

Depth of soil Kind of surface soil 

Kind of subsoil 

IVater supply- Sovirce ; quantity in dry summer months or dur- 
ing winter months ; cost of upkeep ; supply in 

paatnrca 

Buildings as suited to Idiid of farming ; adaptability to another 

type of furmiiig ; cf'sL of upkeop ; awangement for 

eumlomy of work ; de-irability of dvvclhng as a home ; 

condition cf fences ; kind as regards cost of upkeep ; 

farm highwajS- ... ; shape of field ; nearness to farm- 

iUetil 

Kind of orchards ; condition 

Adrquaey of t.xca foi hnrne ii-o 

Cllmftte; a? to gi owing season ; days avtJIabie 

f'li' fatOi work ; licalthfiilness 

Neighborhood; chiuaetcr of people available labor supply 

Possibility of increase or decrease in value of land 

Possibility of aalling farm - 

Possibility of renting form 

Eenirabilify of farm — a ctrictly business inve.stment 

Dowrahility of fann us a home or placo to ettire 

^Haptabilitj of farm to chan^rg economic condition®- ncossaitating chuugc 

of type . , 

Adupts’-illty of fam’ for enlargement of busim-j-s 

Adaptubility of farm for diversification or improved organization of the 

huainjiis 

Adaptability of the farm for high fields of crops and dcaiiahility for livestock 

prodtitdion 

SHrene«« of rrarket for major r-roos gio'vn 

Hisicry uf farm a.s regards management of land with respect to keeping up 

fertility 

Iliatory 'iS region cs to I'e-.-ctipaient and -ixniiaiwo in lands as .affoctiiig 

pre-^nt price 

Numlior of other wdUliWclopefl farai.-i ir imnaediate vi. Initj. which -u'e “cc- 

_ cia-sful ; Plow long have they l)con kirined? 

What are Some of the ,iiK>«t<iri,’ diffioalties? 

H(W si'on can the farm L- suw-lc- u going concorr f 


3. OrCANIZATIOST and Ma.NAG32MRNT 

II'Tieh the matter of selet-ting a farm has been determined,, it is 
necessary to decide upon the type offarminy which will be pursued. 
Xo a cowfliderable extent this will relate to the prevailing type of 
fanning pursued in the community in w'hlch the particular farm 
is located. The escablished types of farming and methods of 
operation are a good general guide as fe those most profitable to 
a given area, but it by no means follows that traditional praoticas 
arc* beet. The individual fanner must thoroughly view the matter 
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objectively and decide upon the kind of venture it will be naost 
profitable for him to embark upon, A type of farming has been 
defined “as a form of organization and a method of operation 
representative of a group of farms in which there is a high degree of 
unif ormity in such essential factors as selection of enterprises, 
farm practice, and method of disposal of products.” ^ Bj farm 
organization is meant the fonn v/hieh the farm business takes ivith 
regard to size, productive factors used, lines of production engaged 
in, and tlie gcneial policies which are follova'd. By management is 
meant, as aheady stated, the practical operation or running of the 
farm as a business concern. 

Tn determining the t-y^ie of farming, one of the most important 
principles to be considered is that of specializaiion according to the 
principle or lata of comparative advantage. Not only does this 
principle apply to the particular fann or locality, but also to a 
nation in its international relationships. 

In the South, cotton and many other crops may be grown Tn 
the !Middls West corn, pork, a.nd other agricultural interests 
flourish, but not so numerous a list is characterizes the milder 
climate farther south, Certainlir cotton cannot bo giown in Ohio, 
because of the shorter length of the growing season and the lack 
of sufficient heat units Then as between the South, and Ohio, the 
compmative advantage in the growing of cotton is with the warmer 
southern area. Since Ohm cannot grow cotton, the logical infer- 
ence is that the South should grow cotton, and that in considerable 
measure it should buy from Ohio pork and corn with the letm’n.s 
from the sale of cotton. Reciprocally, Ohio, growing corn and 
pork, sells these products and purchases cotton goods originat- 
ing from Southern fields. Each region will specialize in the 
crops and Inmstock interests for which it has the comparative 
advantage. 

Today, in the Cotton Belt, the more fertile lands of the western 
pari, of the cotton-gro mog area nan produce the crop much more 
economically than in the eastern part Unless through improved 
quality of fiber and a greater effioienoy in production the more 
easterly region overcomes the present comparative advantage of 
thp West Te3;as and Oklahoma areas, marked readjustments of 
Southeastern agiioulture are likelj’- to occur in which large areas 

' llvliaftij, C. I». Eoonondos of Fartrt Gigaateaiion and Mamgemerd, D. C. Heath 
& Co. J928, p 45. 
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now devoted to cotton growing are abandoned altogether or 
changed to the growing of other crops. 

Thus within the nation as well as internationally the principle 
of comparative advantage operates to determine the type of agri- 
culture prevailing, Reducing this situation to a generalized state- 
ment, it may be said that “each area tends to p'^O'liice those 'products 
Jot which Us ratio of advanloQe is greatest as compared with other 
areas, or its ratio of disadvantage is least, up io the point luhe’s the 
land mag he needed by some prodvis less a'tvaa'nged in the area in 
ardc'^ io rnrsi the denupuf for th">n nt s\'i-h prices ci,‘? will come io pre- 
vail under '^urh cir'iinista'a rs ” '■ 

The term “tends” i.s used advisedly; for few if any economic 
principles are unfailing in their action In the example used as 
between the South with cotton, and the Middle West with corn 
and pork there are these who contend with a large measure of 
■"■alidity that since the South grow’s too much cotton and thereby 
depresses the price of the commodity, the region v/ould do well to 
increase its emphasis on com and other feed crops and thereby 
automatically deci'ease the acreage devoted to cotton. However, 
such an argument does not vitiate the principle of comparative 
advantago in its general application. The focus is made more 
sharply upon the comparative advantage among the various acres 
and crop interests in the South itself. 

In determining upon the crop and livestock interests which are 
to engage the attention of the individual farmer, it is well to bear 
in mind that the several lines of production vary in their de- 
raanda ir^wn the resources of the fanrier. Such crops as tobacco 
and cotton make labor demands throughout a good part of the 
year, while others like wheat and hay arc rriuch more limited in 
the time required for planting and harvesting. Those crops which 
cal! for attention at the same time of the year are known as oom- 
peiing crops On the contrary', those for which the labor, horses, 
and machineiy of the fam do not seriously conflict, are known 
m mpplem&itarj. For example, corn, cotton, tobacco, sugar beets, 
and potatoes m.ay be cited as cen-.petitive in nature because their 
proper cultivation and harvesting seriouslj'- conflict in their de- 
mands for attention. Corn and oats may be cited as examples of 
supplementary crops. Com calls especially for cultivation in 
spring and early summer, and then again for harvesting in the fall. 

' J 0. Pr^d^idton &arts(n»c4. Il5n3ry Holt, 1935, p, 337. 
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Oats may be planted in the fall at a time not conflicting with the 
harvesting of corn, or when seeded in the spring, this work may 
be done before time to plant corn. In harvesting, the labor on the 
grain may be made to fit in conveniently with the schedule of 
cultivation of the corn. Again, different farming interests evi- 
dence a coinplementary relationship when as in the esse of crops 
and livestock, the3/ mmke a defirute contribiition tc each other. 
"Crops and livestock aie frequeniJy mutually complementary, 
as crops furnish feed for livestock, and livestock in turn fur» 
nish fertility for the crops. Comi?]cmenta?y relations are evi- 
dent between legumes and other crops included in a rotation 
The legumes help to build up the soil for the production of other 
crops in a rotation and the legumes receive protection from small 
grains when used as a nui'se crop. Such a relationship is not sub- 
ject to exact measurement, but it must be given proper considera- 
tion in determining wbat enterprises to inclado ii. a farming system 
to secure the greatest long-time returns.” * 

It is in these supplemmtarj'- and complementary relationships 
of different enterprises possible for the given farmer that the 
arguments for diversified farming in considerable measure find 
their justification. Specialized farming pays when it finds employ- 
ment for men, horses, and equipment throughout the year, or 
when extra labor is not difficult to secure. In special instances a 
product m.ay be limited in the amount available for the market 
in which case the farmer may secur'e more net returns fron.- a 
part of the year's work in gi-owing that crop instead of others 
which might call for attention throughout the entire year. 
However, a number of considerations apply which make it better 
that the vast majority of fariuers should gro‘w several important 
products. Warren ® points out that diversification of interests on a 
farm is of advantage beeansc: (1) It mmkes possible the rotation of 
crops. Different crops make differing demands upon soil fertility, 
and also they vary in their contributions to soil fertility. By a 
well-planned rotation this important factor of the soil may best 
be conseiwed, (2) Diversified fanning reduces the risk of total failure. 
If all of the farmer's land is in cotton, and the year is a bad one for 
the production of cotton or the market price is such as to occasion 
a loss, then "all of the farmer's eggs are in one basket,” and they 

‘Taylor, H. C. OnilLiics of Aifiiouiiural Economics, Ivlacixiiilaiit 1931, p. 39. 

* Wane:!, G. F. Farm 1922 , pp. 107 - 109 - 
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are spilled as a result of unfavorable circumstances. The same 
would hold true of the farmer who relied too largely upon wheat, 
tobacco, apples, or any other one crop. (3) It distributes the income 
throughout the year. Not all of the farmer’s bills can most advan- 
tageously be made to tall due at one season of the year, and if such 
is the case it is best that hi.s iricome sh.ould be distributed through- 
out the year so that these may bo. mot when due without carrj'- 
ing heavy and often unrc.a.sonnl>le inteiesfc charges. (4) Diver- 
sified faming usually provldoh? c, better of labor demands 

Ihroughoui the year. To have men, houses, and machinery idle 
through extended o,’ oven numerous short periods in tha year 
mean.s to lose roturns which in the aggreg.atc are considerable. 
An intelligent di'^ersification of farming interests substantially 
overcomes any sue); disachmntage. 

These few of the more significant considerations entering into 
the planning and operation of the individual farming enterprise 
Ben,'e to illu-strate the basic nature of factors which the farmer who 
would be succes.sful must carefullj weigh in embarking upon his 
venture. It is ohvlausly impossible to discuss within brief com- 
pass the number of others, or to elaborate as fulli'' as one would 
like upon those already mentioned. It is possible, how’ever, to 
state a general principle of choice, which while not universal in its 
application may vvell serve to test most of the cases which come 
up for decisiGn. One of our best seasoned agricultural economists 
says in this connection that "evciything considered, lei a farmer 
choose a& the principal lines of production those which will add 
most to his net iTturn.i and let him combine a? many enterprises 
of a .supplcraentarv or complementaiy charccter as will add enough 
to the total returns of the farm to make it worth while to devote 
his time to thorn rather than use it for seff-improvement or the 
enjoytiieiit of life." ‘ 

4. SizK OF Farm 

The size of farm which e.aa he operated is contingent in con- 
tiiclerable degree upon three principod factors; the amount of capi- 
tal which the farmer may command, the amount of labor which is 
available, and the managerial ability of the individual farmer. 
In this country, land is not usually a severely limiting factor, for 
if the! farmer has enough capital at his eommand, he can secure the 

* Tflylc’. n C. Op. U.. fip. 4S-4S 
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land he requires. The same situation in general is true with regard 
to labor. There are times and localities in which labor is limited, 
but customarily if the farmer is willing and able to pay high enough 
wages he may secure the labor which his extending farming inter- 
ests require. In the matter of managerial ability we have a much 
more restrictive factor. It has often been ti’ue that farmers who 
did m'pH on sm.aller farms, and were thoroughly capable of manag- 
ing them, have met wdth disaster in the attempts to manage larger 
farm enterprises. 

Viewed from the .standpoint of the individual faim operator, 
the best size of farm is thi.t which he can manage most efficiently.^ 
As the matter has worked out. in this country, with the vast ma- 
jority of our farmers th's is a one- or two-man farm. This is what 
is known as the family-fann, or one of such size that the farm 
family does most of the fanrr work, assisted by some hired laffior 
when nece.ssary. Tims the iypical farm in A.racrican rural life 
today may be characterized as the “family-farm.” Naturally, 
such farms exprps.sed in acres vaiw in size in the differtid portions 
of the nation, and vary even in the same section duo to the type 
of farming which is pursued Spillman believes that “a principal 
reason for the small size cf the average farm is the fact that the 
majority of young men who start out in the business aie short of 
capital, and the averrige profits in farming are so small that the 
average farmer’s accumulations daring his active life as a farmer 
do not permit him to own a large farm.” ^ Coupiled with this, of 
course, are matters of the limited knowledge of our ffirmers, alto- 
gether too generally, regarding the principles of sciertifio farm 
management. For example, they accept the size of farm they have 
inherited or the prevailing customs in. that regard in a given Iccal- 
it3'' just as a matter of course without much scientific experirnen' 
tation in the way of extending ihe area wf'ich they operate. 

A few years ago, more than at the present time, we heard a great 
deal about the -lelights of fanning on a few acres. It is easily pos- 
sible to overemphasize such ? European tsndenc 7 /, with its inten- 
sive utilization of land and its lavish use of labor, in an American 
environment where la,bor is the more expensive or dearer of these 
factors of production In discussing this situation, Warrert * 

* Spsllnnn, VJ. J. Pani Maiiaocriieni. Orange Jwld PabUahiug Cci!ip£,ny> 1023, 
p, 300, 

^ Ibid; p. 005. 

“ Warrsn, G. T. Op. cj,., o. 2-12. 
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points out that “such interesting titles as 'Three Acres and Lib- 
erty,' ‘Ten Acres Enough’ and ‘Five Acres Too Much’ have ap- 
peared, and now we have a ‘Little Farm Magazine.’ Five acres 
is enough for some types of fanning. It might be even too much 
if it were ali in greenhouses. But the cases where so small an area 
is enough for a good Iniaine-ss are cases in which as much capital 
is usually invested a.s i."; common on a 200-a3re farm.” But, he 
continues, ‘‘such boots are nearly always written by son.eone who 
has a enmforla.blc inc'inie fi-oin some other source than the farm. 
Thro'’ acres is a vi-vy d'd ightful place for a home, when one has a 
sure inc'ctie, but three acre.s as a bu.sine.s.s pn)position is different. 
The H'Ufie idea Ins even broken out in poetjy al'out a ‘ LIttle-fann- 
well-tilled.’ There nuiy be Has pooliy, but there is a better living 
in a large farai well man.agccl.” 

Ajxy such tendency coming to prevail widely in cur system of 
agriculture would bad to peasant levels of existence characterizing 
the anall-siced fanners of Europe and the Orient The degree of 
eonge.stion of population which we ultimately reach will be a con- 
siderable factor in determining the direction of agricultural evolu- 
tion along these lines. There are maD 3 '' who profess to see in this 
tendency a peril to the future of American agriculture. Quii.6 in 
contrast to this point of view is that held by those v/ho contend 
that the farm of tomorrow will assume the proportions of large 
agrieultm-al corporations, appls'ing the methods of modern giant 
business concern.^ to the- t.asks of farming and that in the process, 
the fine influences of the rural community made up of owner- 
operator faniMS will be pemutnently lost. In spite of a recent report 
of the fJnited States Chamber of Commerce to the effect that 
such fears are at least premature, that corporation farming still 
is a negligible factor in the social organisation of rural communities, 
and that i( is doubtful wdicther corporation-operated farms ever 
will .seriously encroach upon the small imit.sd brief considera- 
tion ' of tlie arguments for and against such a development 
has mun5 than more ncademic significance, 

There is a school td thought on American farming trends who 
share the view of Robert S. Brookings to the effect that; “My 
own opinion is that the best moans of hastening the present slow 

• farirnr.g. A(?rio. Ssrvi«j Dent., Chatabjr of Coinnsardu of tha 

t iiHivl rffafw, U)29. 

WilifBi, 2'Ae ploie oj AgrknMf/te in Anwrican Life. Macmillan, 1930, 
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and harrowing process of agricultural regeneration is by the forma- 
tion of agricultural corporations which will accomplish in organi- 
zation and management what big business has accomplished for 
industry. FoUo'ving the method pursued in the organization of 
the United States Steel Corporation, the most inefficient farms, 
which as now operated arc v/orth less tlian nothing, v/ould be paid 
for in safe bonds of the ‘ Agricultuial Corporation’ vdlh some re- 
gard for their votential value: and the most efficient farms would 
receive then full xjresent value in the same bonds, and their effi- 
cient managers become the department managers of the corpora- 
tion.” ' It is the opinion of Mr. Brookings that such an arrange 
rnent would combine the advantages of large unit fanning -with the 
additional advantages of efficient management, and that the net 
result would he i,o low'er greatlj'’ the present lev/ cost of production 
of the most efficient farmers. The securities of such corporations 
would as a consequence beccnie extensive arid safe forms of in- 
vestment inviting the capital of investors throughout this and 
other countries, just as is now true of the large rnam.rfacturinp; 
concerns. 

Henry Ford is another advocate of the same idea in a sonmwhat 
different form. He advocates decentralization of industries, lo- 
cating units of the larger parent industry in small towns, and 
coordinating farm and factor;/ labor, so that the small farmer 
may haum continuous employment with good results in both fac- 
tory and famr.. At Northrulle, Mr Ford has turned an old mill 
into a valve shop, and he s-aj'^s of the experiment: “We have not 
drawn men from the farms, — we have added industiw to farming — 
we give any man a leave of absence to w'ork on his farm, brrt 
with the aid of machinery these farmers are out of the .shops a. 
surprisingly short while.” ® 

In speaking of the ajjplication of such a method to his own farm 
at Dearborn, Mr. Ford sa.ys; “In plowing time we string Miy or 
sixty tractors in a line. They are run by men taken out of factories 
and paid the usuod factor^’’ w^age. All the essential operations of 
the fii.^'m are done in this fashion, and altogether we do about 
fifteen days’ work a year — and keep the la,nd in a high state of 
productivity.” ® The view taken by Mr. Ford, based on these 

’Prooldngs, Hobeit 3. Ai<ricidtural Oarpoti-iior^. Judrl & Cetweilsr Press, 
Waahiiigtaa, D.C., 1928, pp. 7-8. 

^Pord, Iloiiiy. TiiJau and Totnonov, DouUediiy, 192G. dp. 14:1-142, 

5/6£d.,p.219. 
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experiments and his long experience in handling the affairs of 
gigantic business concerns, is that “the moment the fanner con- 
siders himself as an industrialist, with a horror of waste, either in 
msterial or in men, then we are going to have farm products so 
low-pricei^ that all will have enough to eat, and the profits will be 
so satisfactory that farming will he considered as among tlie least 
hazardous and most profitabltj of occupations.” ‘ 

The application of corporation procedure to forming as a solu- 
tion of pro.«ent difliculiies and a foreca.st of ihe future is the logical 
thought procpKS of the big himincHs man, and both Mos.srs. Ford 
and Brooking.s are or have be'‘u such. I*ri)f!"«sor Jan'pR F. Boyle 
of Corn'dl University says that .sud\ large-scale agricultural cor- 
porations may he divided into two clasHos, those that have failed, 
and those that will fail While admitting that there is much in the 
argument that increased efficiency in the processes of 'management 
and scientific methods of production can be applied quite generally 
in agriculture, close students of agricultural economics, with 
scarcely a single exception are convinced that the answer is “no” 
to the query as to whether agricultural production ■will be organized 
generally into large factory-like units.® 

In discussing this situation, Black says: “The large-scale unit 
would differentiate the varfous grades of management and put 
that which has high cepacity at the yer/ top, and that -which has 
moderate capacity in charge of departments of the cnterpri.se, arrd 
use the lowest grade of management for ordinai’y farm labor. But 
such a system would change practically all of these rneu from 
entreprenfurs to hired puiployees. They would no longer be 
reapoTJsibls for the success of the -rvork wdiich they weic doing 
m they are when operating their own farms. Past e;{perience 
has denioiislrated that this Ls almost if not th'J only major 
tonsideratUm.” ^ 

The ofime critic of the idea points out tliat ideally, for the pur- 
poses of maintaining soil fertility, it is de.sirahle to combine crop 
and livsitock farming. But such a combination incroasss to the 
point of im practicality the large-scale, corporation farming. Also, 

* Fottf, Haftty, HifL'i/eandVf'wk. Doableday, 1023, pp. 15-10. 

Tke CuMiirgi Li/e of the H/alian, atlitsd by 'Wilaon (5oe, V, of Noith Catolina 
Press, 1S29, p. 7. 

*Bl4>fk. John D 4gneuUmtl Reform the Vntted Stater. McGraw-Hill Co., 
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iu these large farming units, the standardization of agricultural 
operations becomes increasingly dif&cult from season to season 
with the diversity of weather which usually prevails. 

Of course, the economic factors involved are ultimately the ones 
which likely will determine the general extent of the trend in this 
direction, but the social factors at issue are of such significance as 
to completely change the nature w American rural life; and 
decidedly for the worse. President Herbert Hoover, himself a big 
bu.siness man in his attitude tov/ards governmental matters, has 
realized this in his address on August 11, 1938, accepting the 
Ropublican nomination for the presidency of the United States; 
“The whole tendency of our civilization during the last fifty years 
has been toward an increase in the .size of the units of produotion in 
order to secure lower costs and a more orderly adjustment of the 
flow of Gcmmodities to the demand. But the organization of 
agriculture into larger units must not be by enlarged farms. The 
faimer has shown he can increase the skill of his industry without 
large operations. He is toda 5 '’ producing 20 pei' cent more than 
eight years ago with the same acreage and personnel. Farming is 
and must continue to be an indi’ddualistic business of small units 
and independent ownership 1’he farm is more than a business; 
it is a slate of living. We do not wish it converted into a mass 
production machine Therefore, if the faian.3r’s position is to be 
improved by larger operations it must be done not on the farm but 
in the field of distribution.” 

If American farming were to become in considerable measure 
large-scale farming this fine individualistic spirit vrauld have, to 
vanish except among the few, and the resulting type of .society 
would btf one p.pproxima,ting the ante-be!lv.m plantation system of 
fho South, As in that system, social stratification would be marked > ' 
and the distribution of wealth decidedly uneven. The proponent?, 
of the idea iirgue that the price of food to the consuming public 
would be materially lov'ercd, but even if it were, the achievement 
would be at the expense of a high-grade rural population from which 
the city continually recruits a large proportion of its citizenship. 
Thus we ma 3 '' conclude from ihc opinions of competent economists 
that the large-scale plpji of corporation farming, except in re- 
stricted areas, is not a practicable preposition, and even though it 
were, such a transformation of American rural life is not desirable 
from the ’.aewpoint of our national socLal weU-bemg, 
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6. Analyzing the Farm Business 

Every farmer carries in. mind, more or less definitely, some 
conception of whether he is getting ahead financially or losing 
^.-rtioncy in his farming enterpnac. Such crude methods of account- 
ing, however, logically should belong to an earlier stage of our 
struggle towards increased agricultural efficiency. As a matter of 
fact, thounh, the bulk of our fart-iors today are exceedingly bacL 
ward in the matter of farm Iwiokkeepir'g Really such a careful 
accounting of tlie fnnn enterprise a.sa >,v'hok>, and with regard to its 
constituent parts is a inatter of neoes.-<ity for the good farmer just 
as it is imjieralivc with the hnsiness man geneinlly who would stay 
out of the hands of the receiver Our Federal Departiueiit of 
Agrioulture and the soieral state agricultural college.^ in recent 
years have devoted much attention to the matter of devising 
form^ for keeping fann accounts which are sufficiently simple and 
yet sufficiently accurate to enable the farmer to tell about vffiere 
he stands financially at the close of each year’s operations. 

Farm accounts customarily are grouped into two classes: ^ 
(1) those which pertain to the farm business as a whole, or whst 
are known as “financial accounts," and {21 those -which concern 
the separate enterpr!se.s, commonly known as “cost accounts,” 
For an intelligent understanding of the farm business both of these 
classes of account.s should be kept, because it may be that the 
entire bnsino.s? collectively i.s making profit but that some phase 
or phases of it arc netting serious losses By eliminating these and 
concentrating upon the profitable enterprises, financial soundness 
and progresfi nuay he more certainly utloined 

A thorough invcntoiy of the amount and value of all farm 
' prupi'rty should bo made both at the beginning and at the end of 
the year. An accurate record must be kept of all farm expenses 
iftrludlng the value of family labor utilized on the fann. An equally 
account must be kept of all receipts from the farm busi- 
ness. To enter into the technical details of such procedures is 
lieyond the scops of the present discussion. By closing the ac- 
counts eoncemlng the entire farming enterprise, it is possible to 
detorKiinn: 

t. Farm Ineme . — ^This item is secured by subtracting the total 
ex{>eiise.s from the total receipts (gross farm income), including 

' Dhva.tf M , a-vi ilswtliome, H. W, A .Ufthod o/ Anointing ihi Fbrr,i JjM'.nisss. 
Fatmcfs' Butt No. USD, U.S. I>eptwtm*n.toCA{!ric.nIturs, 1925, pp. 2, 14, IS. 
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the produce supplied the family directly from the farm. It is 
customary in such a calculation to consider as a part of the expenses 
the value of the family labor other than that of the farm operator 
himself. 

2. Labor Income. — By subtracting the interest at the current 
rate on the capita! investment of the farm from the farm income,, 
the labor income is arrived at, a figure representing the returns to 
the farm operator for his own labor and managerial effort. 

3. Nd Worth. — This represents the difference between the re- 
sources, which include all property owned by the famer and owing 
to him, and the liabilities, which include all of the amounts ov'ed 
by the famer to someone else. The net worth figure shows the 
value of all the farmer’s propeNy and indicates how much financial 
progress he made during the year. 

4. Amount AmilaUe ^ for Family and Personal Expenses, Pay- 
ment 'of Debts, and for Savings. — This figure is made up of the labor 
income, the remuneration for the family’s time spent on the farm, 
and the inlerost on the capital invested in the fam business. 

Such accounts as those are distinctly revealing as to the financial 
condition of the farm business as a whole. There should be added 
to them a system of “cost accounts” .similar to those vdiich laj’gc 
manufacturing concerns keep concerning the returns upon the 
various products in which they deal. In a, system of diversified 
farming, for exam.ple, the farmer needs to know v.'hether it is his 
corn, his wheat, cotton, tobacco, hogs, dairy cattle, orchards, e.tc,, 
v/hich are netting him worth while returns so that he may in- 
telligently rearrange the jian of his farming enterprise to deri^m 
the best returns from, his managerial ability, labor, and capital 
investment. Such cost accounts have been mode sufficiently clear 
in procedure sc that any intelligent farmer may apply them to his 
business, 


QUESTIONS 

1. Define the science of farm management and name some of the specific 
matters with which it concerns itself. 

3. Discuss Warren’s philosophy legarJing the choice of a vocation in life, 
giving particularly your conception of its value as to guiding principles 
in detemining to enter farming. 

3. Enumerate the advantages cl farming as an occupation. 

‘ Mohlurry, K. E., and McNall, P. E. Farm AccouiUing. A, W. Sliaw Co., 1926, 
p. 239. 
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4. What factor makes the aaloetion of the farm which one is to opoiate an 
especially important matter? 

5. To achieve success in the farming enterprise, of what three vitally im- 
portant factors is it essential to take cognizance? 

6 Check over the blank form for use in eelceii'^'g a farm nid list r i'alf dozen 
of the most significant economic and social considerations which should 
guide one's choice 

7. Differentiate as to meaning in the use of the terms; "type of farming,” 
"farm cirganization,” ami "rniinpgninent ’’ 

8. Explain what is> meant by the “law of ('omparative advantage,” and the 
application of the principle in determining the tjpo of farming for a given 
region. 

9. Give examples of “competing,” "aufiplcmcntary,” and "complementary” 
relationships among the intor-'sls wl’icli may engage llie attention of the 
individual farmer. 

10. Under what eonditio-n?, does a spei-iidired type of farming pay? 

11. What are the four principal advantages of a .livorsificd system of fanning? 

12. .State Taylor's general principle of choice by means of which the lines of 
production to hr, engaged in by the individual farmer should he tested 

13. Upon what three factors does the size of the farm which may be operated 
depend? 

14. Wbat h the significance of the statement that the family-farm is the 
typical farm in the sgticultiue of the United States, and to V'hat causes 

f'i do you attribute this fact? 

15. Point out the limitations of such slogans ns “Three Acres and Liberty,” 
“Ten Acres Enough,” “Five Acrc^ Too Much,” and a “Littlc-farm-well- 
tilled." 

16. Diseusa the ideas of Koiiert S. Brookings .and Kerry Ford as to corporation 

farming, 

17. Wiiat is the opinion of agi'icultural economists rather generally as to the 
feasibility of largo-scalf' faming? 

IS. Was Preflidcri.f Hoover correct in the statement that "f; r*ning is and 
most continue to he an individualistic luHincss of small units and inde- 
pendent own.-’mhip. The Grm fe more than ii business; it is a state of 

1' living We do not wish it convertwl into a mass production machine”? 
Give maswia for your answer 

nrc,''ssity for the farmer's keeping accounts of his business, and 
f distinguish between “finanrial aceounts” end “cost accounts,” 

5^, Define the following terms: "Farm iocomo”; “lalmr ircomo"; “net 
Worth"; ami “ffinour.t available for family and personal expenses, pay- 

•' ment of debts, and for aavinsp.” 
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CHAPTER VII 

LAND AND ITS UTILIZATION 


The process of production is essentially social in nature. Funda- 
mentally, nitiri and the forces of nature which he brings to his aid 
is the 'producar in the economic sense of tlic term. Agriculture as a 
primary indu.stry furni.shes much of the raw materials of the 
manufacturing world. However, the fanner does not create these 
materials. For example t the cotton fanaer plants the cotton seed, 
plows and hoes the resulting plant, and finally hervests and gins 
the locks constituting the fruitage of the plant thus developed. Had 
it not been for the efforts of the faormer, the cotton would not have 
been produced, at least so extensively and in so highly cultivated 
a form. The farmer working in varj-ing degrees of efficiency with 
the forces of nature produces the supply of cotton. In a strikingly 
similar way, the manufacturer who spins the fiber into thread, oi 
7/ho makes the thread into cloth, or the cloth into garments is also 
a producer; yet he actiia.lly creates no material, his is simply a 
transforming process. 

Ely says that the process of production can be reduced to the 
following three operations: “(1) changing the foi-m of things, or 
combining or reannngicg them, (2) changing tbeii- place, and 
(3) keeping them until such times as they arc wanted; in other 
words, production o.dds to the materials of nature, form or com- 
poHiiion v.iUUu, lime v.lUily, and place uliliUj.” ^ Production thus 
defined includes the rendering of direct pcrssonal services. 

Customarily, the factors of production are designated as land, 
tabor, »ttd ffipiM- That such a classification i.s only roughly 
ftccurate Iwcoines apparent from the following quotation from 
SoIi^Hro: "Since the foundations of economic life are nature and 
man, the primary factors of production irutst be natural forces and 
human effort. Bometimes natural foroe-s alone suffice, — as in the 
c&ie of the spontaneous increase of a herd of cattle; sometimes 
human eff'Ort suffices, as in the case of the rendering of a personal 


‘ Ely, fticharo 'A OuUitm 9 / Beenomict (Fifth Reviaed lidition), Maomillan, 1930, 
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service; ordinarily production involves the cooperation of the two. 
This is sometimes expressed by the statement that the factors of 
production are labor and land, — a not entirely accurate statement, 
because land is only one of the natural elements that come into 
consideration. Water, light, heat, electricity, moisture and the like 
also play a r61e in production, and frequently constitute economic 
goods with a definite exchange value. Again, since the application 
of labor to natural elements results in m.atcrial objects, whi ch are 
then further utilised in production, these are often spoken of as 
capital, and the factors of production are declared to bs land, l.abor, 
and capital. Capital would then be differentiated from land in that 
capital is itself an artificial product, while land in the wider sense 
is a gift of nature.” 

There is a question as to whether land should be sharply sspa- 
rated from capital, but such a “ controversy is largely one of words, 
depending on the sense in v.'hich capital is used. If by capital we 
mean a concrete com.mQdity, the joint product of labor and nature, 
land is to be differentiated from capital. If, on the other hand, by 
capital we mean wealth as a fund, land is a part, of capital, since it 
has a capital value. Even, however, if we consider land as a part 
of capital, it is eo important a part that it may for many purposes 
be put in a category by itself.” 

Again, sines tbs labor of directing or managing enterprises has be- 
ootae so sisciruiant, we might diatingiilsh between labor in general aad 
the skill or ability to conduct a business. The factors of production 
would then be laud, labor, capital and management or enterprise. This 
classification, however, is not entirely free from objection. If a shoe- 
makei works for another, his activity would be caked labor; if he 
works for himself, it would be called enterprise. If a factory owner 
manages his cv,m plant, it vrould be enterprise; if fie sells it to a trust 
and assumes the management as a paid official, the same activity is 
called labor. Manifestly this overlooks the fact that there are all kinds 
or gradations of labor, from ordinary unskilled woik to the exercise of 
the highest buEines.s talent. It is clear, from the examples just given, 
that the disti.nction is important rather from the point of view of dis- 
tribution than from that of production. If the iacome from labor is a 
stipulated one, it is wages, whether it applies to a day laborer or to a 
railway president; if the income is a contingent ore it is profits. If a. 
man usee his ov/n unaided labo’*, ho can earn wages; if he combines 
his labor with capital in a business enterprise or if he employs other 
people's labor, ho uiidergoes risks aiid has income i.s uncert,9in. The 
hired or salaried man always gets a part of the product, the indajiendent 
entrepreneur may lose money instead of making it. The*law of profits 
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is different, as we shall see, from the law of wages. From the point of 
view of production, however, enterprise is a species of labor. 

Finally, it must not be forgotten that in civilized society production 
is carried on amid an environment moulded by legal, political and social 
relations. All che^e may in -t .seu.-ie be declared reccssarj lo piodaction; 
but as they are in theory at lea.st applicable lo all alike, they arc not 
to be included amon-r, tl'o economic factor.s of production any more 
than i.“. the air which is free t(! .all. Mvsn where those rehrtions in the 
shs.pe of .spof'iai Icw.s or privih'ges favor some pi'oducers or classes, 
they are properly to be put und.'r the head of opportuiiit'y to utilize 
Ifiljo'’ Rml capital rather than under that of the primary factors cf 
prodiictiori, 

.Summiii" np^ w may say that tlio factors of production are in one 
sense laljor and (apltal; in another sense land, labor .md capital, and 
in .still a third .‘;cr.>'p laud, labor, capital and enterprise. In any sense 
the factor'; of production are human energ5' and natural forces, together 
with their joint product, capital, which may again be embodied in land 
or other elements of nature. ‘ 

1. Cnnst' EcoM-o>ac RBsouiiOB 

Someone hms very beautifully said in characterizing the funda- 
mental greatness of the land; “From the sail aU things come; and 
into it all things at lawt retam; and yet it is always new and fresh 
and clean, and always ready for new generations. This soft, thin 
ciTsst of the earth — so infinitesimally Ihm that it cannot be ^own 
in proper scale on any globe or chart — supports aU the countless 
myriads of n)en and animals and plant.s, and has supported them 
for eotuitle.ss cycie.s .and wilt yet support for other countless cycles. 
In view of nil thus achic'mnient. it !.s not strange that wm do not yet 
know the soil and understand it; and wc are in mood to be patient 
with our shortcoming*.” - 

A chief economic rCv«ource of the United States is its land. In 
ItlS-d, ferni land, 92t,;ilt),352 aare.s, or 4S.G per cent of the 1,003,- 
216,1140 acre.s of total land area in the United States, was valued 
at approximately 38 billions of dollars. This figure represented land 
aione, exdudi.ng building.s. If the values of all the land were 
avgitahle, inolnding urban and village real estate, coal mines, oil 
fields, timber holdings, and similar areas of our part of the earth’s 
surface the figures would mount several timss higher. 

Land becomes all the more the sine gudj. .iqii of an e.xistenaa when 

^ J.. H. Ai I^rinc^plcs Revised Edition} , LongmeaE, 

Gnsen, Ctmpter XVIII. 

eVdttjwfw «/ Americmn AgricuUujv. Macmillan, Vol 1, p, 32d. 
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we consider it from the economic definition of the terna. Tiie econ- 
omist says that "land may be defined as all natural resources and 
productive power over which possession of the earth’s surface 
gives control.” In line with this definition, the v/ays in which land 
is useful to man for productive purposes may be classified as 
follows: (1) it foims a solid basis for foothold, homes, factories, 
meens of communication, and similar development; (2) the fertility 
of tlie soil makes possible all agricultural development; CS) ac- 
cording to location and topography it is a determining factor in the 
climatic environment; (4) iu contains the varied mineral resources 
of continents, (5) withoui. it v/e would have no natural vege ca- 
tion, including our timber supply; (6) game is found upon the land, 
and fish in the streams Sowing through the land; and (7; land 
feeds and otherwise sujjports natural streams and waterfalls which 
furnish water power. ^ 


2. Present Uses of Land 


Until comparatively recent times a dominant characteristic of 
American economic We has been the abundance of our hnd J's- 
sources. The m.arked prodigality in the use of such resources, and 
the large increase and widespread distribution of our population 
have given us national pause in the past decade and more. It is 
pertinent at this juncture to inquire as to rvhat are the present 
uses of our land resources in the United States. 


In spite of the enormous importance of our land re, sources, no 
thoroughgoing economic cleFsification has ever been made of them. 
One of the best approaches to the problem is that made by L. C. 
Gray s 0. E. Baker, and others The diagram on page 144 from 
the work of these authors expresses in a clear sort of way the uses 
to which the 1,903,000,000 acres of land area in the United States 
am put. 

Of the total area, approximatelv 1 22,000,000 acres me estimated 
to be inade up of land occupied by cities, deserts, marshes, roads, 
end railroads Another' 1 15,000,000 acres consisted of farm land not 
in harvested crops, pasture, or forest. This total of 237,000 000 
acres, or about 12 per cent of the total land area, is the only 
amount not already in use for crops, pasture, or forest. 


Bye R, 'T, R-i,.i,ipJc6 6/ Kconoviise. ilfreU A. Kcupf, 3.024, pp. 102-103. 
Gray, L. C , Baker, O. K, and others “The Utilization of Our Bands for Crons 
and horesta. /MibOoK, U. 8. Uapariment of Agiiouiture. 1023, pp. 41^ 




Kigure 0. 

Crops hatveatcd in iWO accupiw It) per cent of the land area of the United 
States*. Pasture occtiTiiv’d <13 tie? teat, asid forest and cut-over land about 
2S per cent of the tots' atca Hosvaver the fifth of the tend area in crooa 
yteldeti a vastly greate- annual product aacasafcd by value than die tvvo- 
thinte in pasture and forest. The remainiog 13 per cent of the tend area '.vaa 
ttimoai equally divided between tend in fatins not used for crops, pasture, or 
foreat, and non'ftgrieidtural tend outside farms (mostly urban land, absolute 
dehcrt, «i>tly ari:®8, and land ust-d for roads and railroads). Many of the 
fig'.ii-M in tlio graph are csthaates. (Souroe: Yearbonf-, U >S. Department cf 
rtgriedtue, ISSS, p. 41S,> 
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The authorities cited state it as probable that, when the maxi- 
mum population of the United States is reached, another 35,000,000 
acres will be required for cities, villages, roads, and farmsteads. 
This reduces the area ultimately available for crops, pasture, and 
forest to approximately 1,734,000,000 acres of land. 

C)'ops, pasture, and forests constitute the three jirincipal agri- 
cultural uses of land. There v/erc in 1919, about 365,000,000 acres 
in harvested crops. However, to this figure should be added about 
608,000,000 acres of potential crop land, making a total of 973,000,- 
000 acres. If it is pointed out that before the World War, the total 
crop area of the German Empire was about 70,000,000 a-cres, the 
figure becomes eaormou,s. It must be remembered, hovvever, that 
such comparisons are illusory in that the 973,000,000 acres rep- 
resent the part of our land resources physically capable (jf being 
employed for crops v'hen our need shall have become so extreme 
that the considerations of cost of utilization me secondary. It is 
dear from these data, however, that there is no early impending 
scarcity of land in this nation. 

3. The Meaning oe Lane Utilization 

In a classification of land, the economist is accustomed to use 
the terms, suhnarginal, marginal, and supe’-marginal. Marginal 
land is defined as that on which the farmer barely meets expenses, 
i.e., "breaks even.” Suhmarginal land is that which returns to 
the farmer less *haa costs of operation, i.e., hs "loses.” Super- 
marginal land is that which returns a profit above expenses, i.e., 
the farmer “gains” in its utilization. It is obvious that any defini- 
tion of this type is arbitrary, because of the wide variation in effi- 
ciency of individual farnicrs. What is submarginal or marginal 
land to one farmer, may be supermarginal land to another, and 
vice versa. 

Succinctly stated the problem of land utilization is either to de- 
crease the use of roaiginal or submarginal lano’s or to transform 
thsir use into one tlia.t makes them profitable in their operation. 
No one would deny that there are millions of acres today that are 
planted to crops which had better be in forests or pasture, and 
similarly that there are some acres in pastures and forest whi(jb 
might more advantageously be in crops. Also, the types of farm- 
ing followed in many areas of the nation should be changed to 
those better adapted to the particular region. 
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In discussing this problem, Nils A. Olsen, Chief of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, United States Department of Agri- 
culture, has among other things the following to say: 

Effective use of our land roooiii'ces is Uius a vital phase of the farm 
problem. What are the u.sos to which the various classes of agricultural 
land may he put mod. inohiably? H.nv can I'm divert lo iionfarruing 
uses die iarfls that, under present conditions, wdl not yield adequate 
returns to fprmcr.s? Huh-niarginal lands that under present conditions, 
can not compote with better lands are not conhnod to any one section 
of the country but arc scattered throughout the North, the South, 
the East, and the West. Moreover, lands that now are sub-maigiiial 
ffjr crcjp j)roduction may per!n;)s another day, under changed condi- 
lion.s as to price.s, farming mothocls, and operating co.sts, be farmed 
witli a profit Under a sound national policy of land utilization the 
lands that have natural and economic advantages over other lands 
will be hrnught into production whether located in the East or the 
West, and the sub-marginal lands that %vill not yield o. profit will be 
gradually diverted to other uses. 

Elimination of sub-marginal lauds from our crop-producing area 
will not of itself provide a solution of the surplus problem. This fact 
should be emphasised But the continuous withdrawal of such lands 
from crop production will contribute somewhat to the lednction of 
agricultural surpluses and will retard the or:pan,sion of the agricultural 
area while demand overtakes supply. Furthermore, the adoption of a 
constructive policy of facilitating the withdrawal of unprofitalrle lands 
frons agricultural use, as contrasted with oirr present national policy of 
permitting and ewn encouraging planless agricultural expa.irsion, would 
contribute to the mobility of population between country and city 
and wfiiikl help tf> restore and maintain a better economic balance 
between agricuUuro and industry. 

d’he gains to agriculture through the elimination of sub-marginal 
land.s and insfficient (rroducers will be dow at best. Neither will com- 
pletely dfsap'jcar from our agriculture. There will always bo some wdo 
prefer to live in the country even under low economic standards of 
living. But the vast majority of those who live on tire land, even in 
areas of [joverty agriculture, will respond to ev'ery opportunity to better 
Iheiirselves, It is a .service to them to point the way to agricultural 
reorganiEntiou hw greater profits and better living wherever conditions 
permit. It is an equally valuable service to lay bare the hopeless handi- 
»ptf under wldch they may kfaer in some sections. Discontented farmers 
who undocatmid the lif'iKlessneas of their outlook will not farm at a 
lire inrlefinitely but will seek ether opportunities. In this manner we 
may speed materially the processes of adjustment in agriculture.* 

* Olsen, Nib A,, its (oretword to Cvnri Utilun/vm an^ (hs Faftn Problnin by Tj. C. 
Or&y wjd Q.K. Baker. U. S. Department of Agriculture , MiscollBneoue Publloation 
No. ST. 
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The national government is becoming keenly aware ol the prob- 
lem, and, also, some state governments are vigorously taking cog- 
nizance of it. New York State under the leadership of Hon. Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt is seeking legislative support for an intensive 
survey of the land utilization problem of the state. This is planned 
to nroceed along the lines of the type survey in Tompkins County, 
New Yorlc. That studv was made on a basis of ton-acre squaireo, 
and the Collo\/iag datsi were determined; the typo of soil, the 
clim-de, the prc,scnt use of the land, and an analysis of the people 
who live 01 ' the land. This latter item attempts to answer the fol- 
lowing questions: (1) Is the resident a nev/ .settler or has his 
Nmily been un the land a long time? (2) Are the young people 
staying oii the land or leaving it’ (3) Does the resident make his 
li\'e]ihood nut of it, or does ho occupy it only ns a residence? 
(4) Does the farm support the farmer in accordance with the 
Aanei'ioan standard of living? 

In discussing the results of this Tomplciiis County study con- 
ducted by Cornell University. Goveraoi’ Roo.scvclt said; 

This survey has proved again what is a matter of ooram,jn kiiowkdgo 
an. eng agriiiult'iral experts, to wit that a large percentage of lha land 
now in cultivation as farm.3 has no right to remain as farm land. Several 
generations of farm exj^erionce prove that a satisfactory living cannot 
be made from this land by farming. In some of the townships m Tomp- 
kins County, as high as 22 per conn of the farm laud has been proved 
to be unadaptable to farm purposes. 

With time and money, such a survey could be extended to the entire 
State. It would include, in. addition tc the data mentioned above, a 
St'idy of the location of roads, school facilities, resorts, indu.strial plants, 
potential water-power resources and pov/er trsiismissicn and telephone 
hues. On the basis of such infonnatna approxlinal.e boundaries can 
be laid dovyn of areas in vrbich there appears to be possibility of coordina- 
tion of economic endeavors. With such maps agricultural and economic 
expert.s ..'.an proceed to classify the lands of the State and advi.se ac- 
curately the u.se for each classification. 

W hilc, of course, it is not suggested that this cIa.ssiSoatier be in any 
.sense compulsory, continued economic efforts null gradually result in us- 
ing each aero of land for that purpose which will be the most profitable.! 


4. Till, Law op DimOTsiiiMG Returns 

In connection with the uiilizauion of land, one of the most 
fundamental of the principlos to be considered is that of increasing 

^ranlcUn )3. “Mosgage to the Leglclivtiu-e uf Naw Y'^rk.” Albany. 
N. Y., Jaa. 26, 1931. New Yarle Times, Jan. 27, 1931. 
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and diminishing returns. Stated simply the law means that “as 
more and more work or the use of more and more equipment and mate- 
rials is oddeci to a Iwiiled area of land in an effort to secure from it 
larger and larger amounts of product, the returns in physical product 
per each additional unit of labor and the other jaclors added may for 
a time he more than proportional to the increase in these other factors: 
hut heijond a point, known ns the point of diminishing returns, these 
7 'eturns hicome less than proporlionid to the addition of the other 
factors.’’ '■ 

Wbilfi thi.H law Is physical in the nature of its application, never- 
theless, it does fonri an economic characteristic of land. Nor is it 
limited to land. Manufacturers have discovered that they may 
enlarge their plants rvith falling costs per unit returned, but be- 
yond a certain point the increased production is secured only at 
ail increased cost per unit. The point of climinisliing returns is 
reached sooner in agriculture than in ma.i)ufacturing. 

Suecsssful fanning; in considerable me.asure, is conditioned 
upon a conscious or unconscious conformby with this principle. 
The following table derived from a study of cotton production 
illuBtrates concretely how the law may be expected to operate. 
It is to he noted that with each addition of fertilizer up to $6.99 
worth per aero there is an increase in jdeld and a decrease in cost 
of production per pound. Beyond that point, however, the yield 
increases slowly, and the cost per pound rises to a marked degree. 


i'ABLB 8 

REnmoN OB' tub; Co,st per Acbb op Fertimzeb Applied to Yield and 
Cost ob' Cotton = 


Cvcwnp- FFft'rir'S'CP'. 
PXH AflilG 

Yjrlo t"S‘ Lint 

CcyrroM run Acke 

VTnr..D Due to Aour- 
TioNAu Application 

Cost or Produce 
T ioN PER Pound 

or less 

2tX) 11 m. 

.... IIm, 

.S.1142 

a.W to -199 

221 “ 

21 “ 

.1140 

5.® (..I 'ICO 

■in “ 

51 " 

.1028 

7,00 or more 

270 " 

4 “ 

.1217 


It 13 clear that this principle applies not only to the intensity of 
use of the labor and equipment factors upon a given area of laud, 

' Holttwa, 0. h. Ecrmmim uj Farm Organiiaiion and Marmernont. D, C, Heath 
* CV>., UK'S- pp. 1*1S~147. 

^ A4?vpnv! fwiTa Bull. 651, V. S. Depa-Wsient of Agri«','Jture, OfBoe of Farm. 
MwiftKeWrlt, mtltled A Farm Manogamni Studu in Anderson Cauntu, Soidh 
Can4in-i, ftfiy 8, ISIS, 
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but also to the degree of extensiveness or intcnsiveness in the use 
of land itself with given amounts of the other factors. As has been 
pointed out in an earlier chapter, American agriculture in com- 
parison with that of the Old World is ebaracteriasd by its extensive 
use of the land factor. This is due to the general rule operating 
in the deternunaiicn of the best proportion in which to utilize the 
se^'eral factors. This may bo stated as follows; “As the value of a 
given quantity of any one of the factors of pr eduction increases^ it vnll 
gene^'ally he ‘profitable to combine with it larger quantities of the other 
factors {assuming their values have not changed) than was. profitable 
before ike 7'ise of value.” ^ This simply roeans that if land is tlie dear 
factor in production farming will be of an intensive natuie, and 
that if labor or capital is the more expensive factor, the enterprise 
will tend toward tl }0 extensive type. 

If the successful farmer is the one wlio operates best in accord 
mth the law of diminishing returns, how is it practical for him to 
learn the most favorable proportions of the factors of production? 
A large amount of inform.ation along these lines has been amassed 
by state and federal agricultural e.xperiment stations, and is more 
and more being made available to farmers generally. Another good 
beginning point is to observe the operations of the best farmers in 
the community, and from that basis intelligently to experiment 
with the proper combination of the factors. 


5, Utilization of Lim) for Porusts 

So extensive were the original forest resources of the United 
States that hi the earlier days of our history, in fact until com- 
paratively recent years, little attention has been given to the con- 
seivation of timber. In 1920, the annual drain from all causes on 
the timber supply was estimated to be four times as rapid as the 
annual growth This proportionate drain is greater for softwoods 
than for hardwoods, but the remaining supply of the latter is 
much less than that of the former. Federal reports state that if 
the indicated rate of drain continues, it maybe roughly estimated 
that the hardwood timber supply of the nation would last only a 
little more than tv/o decades, and the supply of softwoods little 
more than three. Even though we allow a large margin of error 
in the estimates, the United States undoubtedly is rapidly ap- 

'Gray, L. C. hUroduction to Aaricultural Scanomics. Maomilian, 1934, p. 148. 
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proaching the time when there will be a period of great scarcity 
of timber supply. 

The problem of agricultural land utilization is related to that of 
conservation of forests in four principal ways: ’■ (1) In determin- 
ing the economic feasibility of agricultural expansion or reforesta- 
tion, the relative advisability of the two alternative uses should 
ha considered. Large districts of land in farms are being found 
unauited for fanning; whethor they can ijs profitably devoted to 
forests by private owners is uncertain, and the problem is fie- 
quentb'’ affected Ifj'’ cxLting methods of taxation, unavailability 
of fi,re protection, the outlcol; for timl-.er prices, and credit condi- 
tions. (2) In many districts the use of low-grade land for con- 
tinuous timber gi'o’ving would increase economic stal^ilily by pro- 
viding niariceta for crops and supplementai-y emplo,yment for 
faimeia and other rural people. (3) A program of forest manage- 
ment for farm woodlots, wbich conta.in about 30 per cent of the 
total forest area of the nation is intimately related to the general 
farm economy. (4) The progress of soil erosion and the control of 
flcfods, and in inlgated sections, the adequacy of water supply aud 
the prevention of injury from silting in reservoirs and ditches, are 
affected in an hnportant degree by the location cf forest lands. 

It is estimated that there are about 470,000,000 acres of forest 
land in the United States. The amount of this under private, 
ownorsMp is 300,000,000 .acres, of which not more than 20,000,000 
acres are maintained under sy.stematic forest management. This 
three-fourths under private control is thus mostly siibieet to v^aste- 
ful exploitation. The timber resen-es of the national forests, oven 
■under the best of management, will be far from sufficierit to main- 
tain a supply of timber that will satlsfj- the probable demand. 

la discussing this problem, Black point.? out that we m.ay expect 
to have mere than 470,{X>0,000 ncre.s cf land in forests. Between 
1030 and 1925, about 9,000,000 acres raverted to fore-sts of their 
own accord. 

Ihk process can be hasteneil by a taxation system which is suited 
to the nature of forestry as a fpem of produetion, which make.? its col- 
Sectioas U« a muoli larger extent at a time when the crop is harvested, 
ui ves a sEitaWe sr/stcra ci taxat/m, orm can expect air inoreaEing amount 
of capital to find its way into investments in forestry enterprises. 

* Orw, b, C.. and Baker, 0. E. Jmi (/mutUioii and Ae Pam Problem. V, S. 
of A«iU’uUurt7, Miacwllaneoiig 'No, 97. 1930, p. 39. 
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Paper mills, mining companies, railroads, fiirnilure factories, sawmills 
and other woodworking or wood-using enterprises can be expected to 
develop tracts of timber. Well-to-do people can be expected to build 
up estates of timber land, partly for the sake of a certain prestige which 
is always attached to lard ownership, and partly because of the recrea- 
tion obtainable on such an estate. More important than all else, one 
can expect farms in areas of mixed land, of vchich there is an abundaneG 
in llie United fitate.s, to talce cn considerable tracts of woodlot as one 
of their enterprises, p.irtly because of the increase in volume of business 
which will result, but also because of the winter work which is provided 
by it. 

Lilt public ownership ™ill always nlay a large role ia forestry. The 
national forests of the Unii;ed State.s outside of Alaska contain a total 
of 140,000,000 acres. The states liavi; 10,000,000 acres of forest land. 
The cities and towns of Maasachusotta own or control 60,000 aores of 
forest land, A carefully guarded fiolicy of purchasing wornout fivm 
lands in areas where agriculture is dying out at present, and thus assist- 
ing the owners to move out, has nnich to recommend ii,. No way could 
be dovhed for spending $25,000,000 of money a year f.hat would relieve 
agriculture more and .save more individual .suffering than to spend it 
Uii^n the purchase of sueh land. The difficulty is one of Jnaiiiigi.ng such 
an undertaking with discretion and wi(,hoiit pajdug more for .such land 
than it is worth. The author believes that the United Staies Forest 
Service, assisted by the right kind of an advisory board and the sorvioos 
of specialist.® who devote tlicmselvos to the proble.m of the valuation 
of fore.sL land, can be trusted to handle this kind of a problem safely. 
All such purchasing should of course be isrccedecl by a land classification 
sun'-ey of the area involved,^ 

Few national problems are of more signifioanco than the con- 
seiv-ntion and development of our timber resources. The extent 
of our aceuxate data regarding them is altogether too limited, 
though this situation is being remedied to some extent. The hre- 
proteotion machinery of many states is quite feebly developed, and 
the losses annually from this source are appalling. A largo educa- 
tion of prhmte ownera must occur before they will support intelli- 
gent handling of this problem, and of the scientific care and utiliza- 
tion of their timber holdings. 

6. Natignai, I, and Pozioy 

lit js but natural that a compaiatively new nation, incomparably 
btfcased with resources in land should have been lavdsh in its ex- 
ploitation of these m the early stages of its development. But the 

‘Black, J. D, AaricuUwal Reform in the United States. McGraw-Hill Co , 1929 
pp. 401-402. 
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stage has been reached where the best long-time interests of our 
national welfare require that a well-planned policy reaching into 
every part of 'the country should be evolved and intelligently 
followed. It is vital that the United States, "in the interest of a 
profitable agriculture, and a balanced national life, adopt a na- 
tional land policy that wall help to divert land?, to the uses for 
which they arc best suited, be it agriculture, forestry, or still 
ether uses. W*; need a land policy ihat will 2/ield greater economic 
and social vaiue.s from the use of our hinds, and at the same time 
stay soil erosion and wasteful depletion of our natural re.sources. 
The Nation .should replace ivdhcut further delay the present pol- 
icy of tlanlesH agricultunal development with a program of re- 
search, education, and legislation that will facilitate essential o.d- 
pistments in our ugricdtnre and help to eliminate sub-marginal 
lands from the production of creps.” ^ 

The older countries of Europe long ago have had to reckon with 
this problem, and afford us in.any valuable lessons in this regard. 
A thoughtful student of American agricultural problems reports 
after a recent visit to some of these countries that "the most im- 
portant. lesson one learns from a first-hand study of European 
agriculture at this time is their methods of utiliemg their land. In 
Europe, as in many other countries, agricultural lands are used 
for three purposes — for growing crops, for meadov’S and pastures, 
and for growing forests. We found the French, the German, the 
.Belgian, and the English farmer giving verj'- careful consideration 
to the use.s to which hi-s land could be put. No fanner over there 
attempts to grow crop.s on poor land. His experience and his ex- 
periments show very conclusively that he must make large yields 
of grain, of iwets, and of potatoes in order to produce these crops 
at a profit. High yields per acre of course require fertile soils and 
where in some countries it i.s nccessarj'' to cultivate lands that a,re 
naturally poor they have definite s^'stems of rotation, green manur- 
ing and fertilising which build their lands up to the point where 
they can grow crop-s pt e profit. Wliere it is not possible to bring 
the land up to a high .state of fertility it is planted to forests. The 
best land is planted to crops like potatoevS, beets, and grain. The 
next best land goes in meadows and pastures. Not a foot of land 

’ OIjseti, Nil* A., in fowword to L<md and ttie Farm FrobUnt by L. G. 

and 0. U» S. DepturiujBufc of Agrioulture» Mi^oellatieoua Publicatiou 

Ku. AT, 103a 
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in all Europe seems to be wasted; it is all utilized for either crops, 
meadows, or forests. If we would stop attempting to grow crops on 
our poor soils and plan definitely to plant all of our lands not in 
crops or pasture to forests, we should then have a system of agri- 
culture that would be much like one finds in Europe and a system 
that would certainly be moi'e scientific and mors profltablo ” ^ 

In concluding a discussion of the subject under consideration, 
it is significant to foresee, as far as possible, the future iieed for 
farm land in the United States, and its utilization in various parts 
of the country. Four facts serve as a guide in this connection two 
of which iU’e physical in character, hence subject to somewhat ac- 
curate prevision, and two of which are social, lending themselves 
to less dependable prediction. Baker, who has given much study 
to these problems, thus recently summarizes the reasoning around 
these four facts: 

Tlie firac raol is this: The soil resources ol tlie United States are 
being dqrlerecl rapidly, and many miilifins of acres of land foruierly 
cultivated arc being abandoned largely because of erosion; butfcrtilizors 
and crop rotations, ii'cUiding use of legumes, can restore tire elements 
ot fertility lost by crop removal and leaching, and there is much low- 
grade and iiiedium grade land, now in pasture or forest, that can lie 
cultivated to replace the land lost by erosion, On the other hand, 
there is much e’uded or depleted land that vrill revert to pasiure or 
forest, The depletion of resources, however, lends to increase the cost 
of production; and the loss of soil by erosion, partionlarN, will cause 
serious local and even regional declines in agricultural production and 
income accompanied, doubtless, by increases in prcduetioii and in- 
come in other parts of the nation. 

Second: There has been very little increase in total crop acreage or 
acre-jdeld since the World War, and the amount of crop feed and 
pasturage has remained about stai.'onarj’' for 15 j’-ears. the “agricultural 
surplus” which has developed dcspilte an increasing population, being 
due almost wholly from the production standpoint, to the large amount 
of feed released by the decline in horses and mules, to increasing produc- 
tion of meat and milk per unit of feed consumed, and to shifts from the 
le.ss productive crops per acre and less productive classes of farm ani- 
mals per unit of feed consumed tov/ard the more productive . All four 
of these factors are likely to exert an influence for at least ten years, 
and possibly 25 years to come; but as the saturation point in use of 
automobiles has, apparently, almost been reached, and shifts from the 
less productive tov^ard the mors productive crops and farm animals upb 
diminishing, it seems probable that the increasing population wiU 

‘Barra, fl. \V, "A Lnaaoii how European AgnoaUnie.” Carollm Qiub Boy, 
Agr;'!. Eslenasoii Swvico, Cleuisoii Oohege, S. O.. Sept., 1923. 
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require some increase in crop area, unless a great increase should occur 
in the use of fertilizers. 

Third: The number of children born in the United States each year 
is declining, and unless the birth rate rises, which is improbable, or 
unless the immigration laws arc liberalized, wluoh is urdilrely, a station^ 
ary population, of about IGO million -will be reached about the year 1900, 
follov.'od by a .slow decliue. Thirty years lienee, therefore, a=.sianiiig c 
stationary.' pci'Oapita consumption, the doine.stic need of the nation 
for agri;;uiiural products appears likely lo be 23 to HO per c-ent greater 
than at present. This involves cnly a little greater increase in produc- 
tion than tlint ivhioh (Kcurred benveoi' the iibru’rni.'illy low years 1021 
and 1!)2(), Sucli an iiicrer-.-e v.'tiuld provide -nl.so for the maintcnanc” of 
01 . r prc.'.out exp.w-ls of ranii pioducts The rate (f increase in produc- 
tion will need to he uiore vaiiid in the earlier I'ears than in the la^-cr 
yvears of tliis tliirty-yoar [(e.'fod Iwfore a .stationary ooinilation is reached, 
but at no time need it exceed per cent a year, unless oxj^orts increase 
greatly, as contra.sted with over 2 per cent increase siru's tiie World War 

Fourth: The approach of a stationary and probably declining popula- 
tion doubtless will enhance the interest in exports of agricultural 
products. At present an important exjiort surplus exists only for cotton, 
tobacco, wheat, krd and several fruits. Thirty j'eers hence, if the present 
atationary trend in the production of wheat and in per-oapita consump- 
tion continues, there w'ill be no export surplus, but the price of cotton, 
tobacco and lard at least will, very likely, then, as now, be determined 
largely by the world’s markets. Those markets may be larger, particu- 
larly if China develops into an industrial nation and is able to ship 
products to the United States in payment for the cotton, tobacco and 
food products 

This question as to the future fomign demand for American farm 
products intyoduf'Cs a great uncertainty into tlie outlook for land 
ntilizatlon. The agrioiilnu-al laijd romm-cos of the United Statc.'s are 
greater than thowMif Europe, o.wluding Iti-ssia, n'wl jn-obably are erpual 
to those of the Orient; yet there are 'uily about 12,5 million people in 
theUniteil Htates atjtrcseut, and never likely to be over 165 million a.s 
compared with nearly 400 •»illion in Euwjpo, excluding Russia, and 
pwsibly I billion in the Orient. Can such « dtp''rity in ratio of re- 
sources to population persiat pormaiiontly? 17111 it ba found edvjmta- 
gpQiH to export a largo proportion of the nation’s agricultural products 
to these lands of dense ■’opulation, receiving in return auc'h products 
a? ti»y offer'.’ 

The sEswem fq these questions will depend upori many factors 
among which the most important, probably, are the prpgress that 
may be made in agricultural technique, both in (he United States and 
abroad, and rate of advancement in the Etp-a-dard of living, particularly 
in the Orientd 


* 0. i.- The OitiigHthfoT VtUi^ian in ‘he United Mimecgrapli, 

a*«>. E.tpt. Strttion and Agric. Eitenslcw Servioa, U, of Illinois, lyal, pp. 35-30. 
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QUESTIONS 

1 Explain wliat is meant by the statement that "fundamentally, man and 
the forces of nature which he brings to his aid is the producer in the eeo- 
nomie sense of the term " 

2. Would you classify land as one of the factors of production? Give reasons 
for your answer. 

3. Why may land be designated as our chief economic resource? 

4. How docs the economist define land, and in what principal ways is land 
n-iefiil to man for prodoetive purposes? 

5. Give the total land area of the United States, and the broader classifica- 
tions r.s to hew it is utilised. 

0. Name the three principal agi'icultural uses of land. 

7. Whed i.s the acreage of the potential ciop land in the United States; and 
ir the light of the coiTcsponding .situation in Germany, would you sa;' 
that these figuies denote any likelihood of a scarcity of land in the near 
future? In the distant future'’ 

8. Define" submarginal land’’; "marginal land’’; and “supermarginal land.” 

9. Why does OLen enns'der the effective use of our land resources as a vital 
part of tho farm problem? 

10. Whet princip.sl things did the Ltdc survey of land utilization in Tompldns 
County, New York, «eck to discover, and wlnt wee th.e ideas advanced 
by Governor Franklin D. Roosevelt in advocating similar surveys tlu'ough- 
out that .state? 

11. Explain what is meant by the “law of diminisbing letiirns,” and give a 
concrete example of its operation. 

12. Why is the "law of dimiaishing returns” such an important principb in 
fanning? 

13. Give Gray’s general rule operating in the determination of tho best pro- 
portion in which to utilize the land, labor, and capital factors of production. 

Id. If the successful farmer is the one who operates best in accord with the 
Lw of diminishing returns, how is it practical for him to determine the 
most favorable proportion ol the several factors of production? 

15. D'sniiss the seriousness of the current drain upon the forest resources of 
the United States, 

16. In what four principal ways is the problem of bnd utib’zatioc related to 
the conservntinn of forests? 

17. What is the acreage distribution of our fo^'ests as betw’con private and 
public ownorsinp, and what does Black think of the idea of extending 
the area of public-owned forest lands? 

18. Discuss the soimducsa of the following statement; “The nation should 
replace without further delay the present policy of planless agriijuItriTal 
development ’•vith a program of research, education, and legislation that 
Wid facilitate essential adjustments in oui agriculture and help to dim - ) 
mate submarginal lands from the peoduetkm of crops.” 

19. What are .«ome of tbf lessons in the matter of land utilization which we 

may learn from the older European countries? i r 

20. Name the four facts u'pon which Baker considefa it worth while td foresee, 'f;) 
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as far as^poaaible, the future need for farm laud iu the United States; and 
tell why^he considers each of these significant. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

FARM OWNERSHIP AND TENANCY 


It is generally conceded that a system of land tenure approx- 
imating that in which every man owns the farm on which he lives 
and works is the ideal to be sougnt. A certain amount of tenancy 
is inevitable in cR settled countries. In the pioneer stages of 
American agriculture, land was to be had for the asking or the 
taking, and the condition of almost complete owncr-operatorship 
v/as the insult. Quite early, however, those without land who 
preferred to stay within the area of established sottlemeulj rather 
than enter the unsettled frontier regions had to rent lend from 
those who o^med it more abundsntly tha.e they could work, Except 
in the South, especially among the colored farmers, though in ico 
large extent among tbe white tenants of that region, wc have not 
developed a pennanent tenant class In that part of llic nation, .'i, 
serious situation exists, but in general in the United States, tenancy 
functions to a great degree as a convenient stepping stone towards 
ownership 

In embarking upon the enterprise of farming, land is the factor 
of production required to a dominant extent. Many young farmers, 
and older ones as well, cannot a,fford the purchase of the land they 
would operate. The capital-goods they require for o, sensible 
beginning scale of operation, very often they do possess, or can 
acquire on available credit, and the labor they provide themselves. 
Through the savings from, efficient opei-ation of rented farms, tbe 
purchase of the land the^'' would operate may be consummated. 
High prices for lanu, pa,rtieul,arly inflated ones, obvicuslv tend to 
lengthen such a process. 

Where tmancy serves such a fundamental pur-pose there is 
nothing vicious about the institution. However, when, as through- 
out the South and many foreign countries, there tends to te 
ptablished a permanent tenant class, economic poverty and social 
oaekv,TCdness accompany the condition. Since the advantages and 
disadvantapa of farm tenancy are considered in succeeding sec- 
tions of this chapter, it is pertinent io these introductory pats- 
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graphs to emphasize mainly two additional points of view which 
relate to the problem of farm ownership and tenancy in a general 
sort of way. 

Branson, who has given a largo pa,rt of his life to a consideration 
of the problem in the bouth believes that there is a certain magic 
about the cv-mcrsliip of hind He says that “the ovmership of land 
tethers a man to biw and mder bctior than all the laws of the 
statute books. It brocfls in him a .sense of personal worth and 
family pride, It identifies him with the community he lives in 
and give.s him ;i iij-f'prietary intere.st in the church, the school, 
and oilier org'iniznfioas and enterprises of his home town or 
homo romiiiunity. ft enables him to hold his famtly together, 
Brakes liiin a iB-tter father, a better neighbor, ai'd a better 
citizen niaialy because it makes him a stable, responsible member 
of society.” ^ 

The distinguished American diplomat and man of letters, 
Walter H Page, was keenly interested in improving the lot of i.he 
tenant farmer in the South> classing him among the “forgotten 
men” in our civilization. About tliis class of humankind he re- 
minds us: 

In makhig an estimate of a civilization it is the negleored and forgotten 
nOKK more tliaii any other ths.? nmst be taken into account. When 
you build a house, you '’•'ake the foundation the etrougest part of it, 
and tho hmisc, however ornate its architectiire, can be no stronger than 
the foundation. In coii.ddoring the lec'el of tlie life of any eomtnunity, 
you roust not give undue value to any cla.s.s of men. A community 
w not rich liecau-e it ''ontain.s a few rich men, it ie net healthful because 
it contains a few strong men, it is not intelligent beoan.se it contains 
a few nieii of h'rrning, nor is it of good morals breauso it contain, s good 
women -df the rest of the pojHilation .iko lie not weli-to-clo, or health- 
Ail, or iutpltigent, or of go.-xl niorah. The commen people is tlie class 
moat to be considered !i\ the structure of oiviliiiatiou. Moreover, in 
projxmiiin as any conimnnity r-i the organization of its aodety or in 
tlie developmeal of its iuf'titutione lays emphasis on its few rich men, 
or its fm'? cultivated men, it is likely to forget and to neglect its very 
foundations. It is n^t these Ktuall classes that really make the. com- 
munity what it ia, that defcennhe the condition of its health, the sound- 
am of Its socfel atnicttira, its cconoTnic value and itfs level of life. The 
eecitrity and the .soiinditK® of the whole body are measured at last by 
the (vmditfon of its weakest part 

tk: much, if you please, to gat the proper point of viewu If you have 
jg.* ®*’“*®®'** k U. of Fi-jfima iefler, Vol. ill. Ho. iO. Pefa. 15, 
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been in Ihe habit in your social stucUcs of dividing men into classes 
and of considering some more important in possibilities to the common 
weal than others, your studies are not in keeping with the dominant 
democracy of our country and of our race. In any scheme of man- 
culture one man must be regarded ns of as great in.poitance as another. 
The doctrine of equality of opportunity is at the bottom of social prog- 
re.'is, for you can never judge a man’s capacity except os Iie has oppor- 
tunity to develop it. When we make a social study, we must come 
f.aco la face v/ith all the men who make up the social fcedy, feeing 
tljei-’’' as they are, and not through the medium of our traditions, nor 
by their estimates of i.hemselves.^ 

1. Adv,4.ntagbs oi> Farm Tenancy 

Many writers on fairn tenancy convey the impression that it is 
an unmitigated evil. It is not difficult to refute such an attitude 
since there are a number of advantages to agriculture in the in- 
stitution of farm tenancy. The most important of these will bo 
briefly considered in succeeding paragraphs. 

1. Tenancy is a stepping stone to -independent oumcr operatoiship. 
The term “agricultural lidder” is used to describe the steps by 
which the farm worker establishes his relation v/ith the land. The 
theory of the agricultural ladder postulates tlrat the typienl f.ai'mer 
begins his career as a farm laborer, working for wages on his 
father’s) or someone else’s farm; that after he has saved enough 
working capital to operate his ov/n farm, ho takes the next step on 
the agricultural ladder, and becomes a farm tenant; and that 
successfully operating as a tenant be acquires sufficient aapital to 
buy his own farm, then stepping up to the estate of a farm owner 
In the process he serves a sort of apprenticeship as it w'cre. gaming 
desh'sble experience in handling a farm. 

2. In some instances to rent afrvm is more desirable than to bwy it. 
In areps where the prices of land are prohibitory from a puichase 
point of view, rental rates are often comparatively'' much more 
leasonable. Then, too, a renter can more easily extend his farming 
enterprise to such an acreage as will represent the most profitable 
size of farm for operation in a particular locality. Illustrative of 
this is the fact that the average size of the tenant, farm in Ohio, 
Indiana,. Illinois, and Iowa is considerably l?,rgor than that of the 
owner farm in the same areas. 

’ Conamnwealths. Doubloday. Paga and Co,, 1926, 

lili, 
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3. Tenancy enables the prospective farmer safely to determine 
whether farming is an occupation in which he may happily spend his 
life, and also to test whether or not a particular farm is the one which 
he should buy. A much snialler investment makes these preliminary 
explorations practicable. If the experiments are successful, the 
tenant may rlcepon his stake in the venture through acquiring the 
particular fiirm. 

4. Tenancy provides a greater mobility of population, which among 
a high-grade tenant class as in the West, really functions as a rnitigant 
of provi7icialis7ti and loonlism. Of course, noth too large a percentage 
of a coiniruinity thus mobile, the result is bad, but for those in 
process of climbing the rungs of the agricultural ladder the diver- 
sity/ of contacts and variations in farming experience are valuable 
v/hen the estate of famr ownerehip is reached. 

2. Disadvantages op Faum Tenancy 

The disadvantages of farm tenancy are numerous, .and are most 
apparent in the community v/here tenancy is most prevalent. 
These mdls of tenancy may be separated into the economic ones, 
and the resulting social consequences. Among the principal eco- 
nomic ones are to be found: 

A. Economic Disadvantages 

1. The steady impoverishment of the sail, or what we are accustomed 
to call soil mining. It was Arthur Young, one of the earliest of our 
sgrieultural econoniists who said in his Travels in France that 
“the magic of property turns sand to gold. Give a man the secure 
possession of a bleak rock, and he '.’dii iurii is into a garden; give 
him a nine year’s lease of a garden and he wall convert it into a 
desert,” The aim of the tenant under our existing system of leases 
in the United States is to rent the best farm available at the 
lowest rental rate possible, to mine its soil fertility effectually, and 
then to move to more preferable areas, treating them likewise. 
One has only to travel through extensive ureas in the South where 
large percentages of tenancy prevail in order to see the results of 
such ft process continued over a numlier of years, 

2. 'Lm incotnss and resulting Icno standards of liiing. In high 
percentage tenancy areas, Omphoflia is placed upon land as a factor 
of prodtietipn ond tenant farms are substantial^ smaller than 
owner farms. In a study in North Carolina, of 32& farmers, 153 of 
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whom were tenants, Branson and Dickey ^ found a tragic condition 
existing. A few years ago (1921) the daily cash incomes of these 
farmers were found to be as follows: 


Economic CLAgaca 

FAMiiiY Cash 

PER Yeah 

Daily 'CABn 
PEB PanaoN 

135 wliite owners 

$026 

34 oeots 

41 blank owners 

697 

32 " 

38 wlnte renters 

25i 

1 1 '( 

ATt 

13 V'hite uio.Dperg 
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8 “ 

G6 black renters 

289 

16 " 

36 black croppers 

197 

10 " 


These authorities say that "if these were not actual figures re- 
ported in person by the farmers themselves, they would be ab- 
solutely unbelievable. How can farm tenants live and keep their 
families alive on average actual incomes ranging from eight to 
sixteen cents a day per member? How can they afford to wait ten 
oi twelve months for the balance of their money? The answer is, 
They couldn’t but for (1) the meagre credit of the supply stores, 
and (2) advances of their landlords — small sums of money and 
pantry supplies from time to time. And when theii crop money 
comes in later, tbeir debts consume it almost to the last cent." 

3. Poor farming methods are likely to residt. It is on the tenant 
farms in the South that we find the excessive development of the 
one-crop system of cotton and tobacco, with all of its numerous 
accompanying ills Due to ignorance, low educational levels, the 
hampering demands of the landlord, and a general prejudice 
against progress, it is this tenant class of the farm population which 
the farm demonstration agent has greatest difficulty in influencing 
As a consequence baekv/ai'dness in methods in a scientific age for 
agriculture exists, and accompanying the condition ill-balcnced 
systems of farming prevail over wide areas. 

4. A eov.ce'nl'>'ation of landoumershtp tends to result in such areas, 
often developing into “absentee owne'‘ship.” Such a situation de- 
velops a permanent tenant cl-sss, among which due to low incomes 
and low living standards, ideals of ownership status are stifled 
among the tenants. 

As serious and blighting as are the economic results of large 
percentages of farm tenancy, the social consequences are still more 
significant in the lowering of community life in general, 

' Branson, E. C , ami Diakcy, J. A- AV-io Farm Tenaris Live, IT. of Iforth Oar- 
olfaa Extepsion Bell., Vol. II, No. 8, Nqv. 1922, p. 15. , 
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B. Social Disadvantages 

1. A permanent tenant class tends to develop with its accompanying 
social stratification. To an appalling extent, the ohildren of tenant 
farmers tend themselves to become tenants. A study i made by 
the writer a few years ago in Piedmont, South Carolina, as a part 
of a nation-wide survey of farm tenancy sponsored by the Federal 
Dopartmont of Agrioultiue sho’vcd that of the male white tenant 
farmers in that region. 70 per cent finished their education below 
the seventh gracF and 54 per cent had concluded their education 
at levels not higlior than the fourth grade. Distressing to state, 
their children who had completed their education had made little or 
no advance beyond their parents, approximately 73 per cent having 
completed their education below the beventh grade, and 44- per cent 
of them having less than a fifth grade education. The resulting 
social distinctions between the tenant class and the owner class 
make a wide gt^p distinctly prejudicial to the progress of tlie vir- 
tually permauent tenant group. 

2, Too great a mobility of the form population. Most of the ills 
assigned to tenancy in one waj’ or another grow out of this shifting 
or instability of the tenant famer During the year ended Decem- 
ber 1, 1022, for the United States as a whole, 27 per cent of tlm 
ten.'ints had changed feims, or somewhat more than one out of 
each four. For the South, the corresponding figure was 32 per cent 
on the average, or a{)pro.viniately one out of each three tenant 
fanns. In the West, the tenant population was more stable, only 
17 per cent of the tenants shifting, while in the North, tlic similar 
situation w«k IS per cent,- 

Thhs "I'cak'r instabiUly of the tenant farmer as compared with 
the owner (s attributal-de to the fact that a conruderable proportion 
of the tenants each year .step up to the class of owners. Then, too, 
in the t^'tiant ehus is a large proportion of the incompetent, thrift- 
less. restless, and migratory element, lacking in the stability of 
chantfter to achieve ownership or to stay put any’vhcre for long 
at a time. The shifting of the tenant from farn- to farm is made 
ee-sier by the fact that he has small amounts of property to move 
and no stake ic the land. 

‘Gee, Wilson, in (FrmmAle Fkdmnnt, Greonvillo, S. C., Doc. 9, 1822. 

"Gray. I-. T., witl odwra, “Farm Owneratiii) i«jii Tenancy, " Ycaiboak, U. S. 
I5.jfianmeat oi IfllSJ, pp 5SS-520. 
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3. Instilulional inslability is the result of the frequent shifts of a 
considerable proportion of the population. In areas of high tenancy 
percentages, school populations are uncertain and changeable, and 
compulsoiy education lows difficult of enforcemeni, The tenant 
classes, because of illiteracy and social distinctions, feel ill at ease 
in church and Sunday School^ and hence attend irregularly or not 
at all, conlj'ibuting bat slightly to tJie finances of the erganization. 
In fact, n^ery institution in a community feels the blighting effeci.s 
of this migratory instable element of the population. 

4 Such a situa LioJi leads to a lack of comniuniUj conuciouk/iess and 
mnmimlly spirit, resulting in a backwardness or disintegration of 
conuuunity life for owners as well as tenants. Small amounts of 
tenancy, largely looking towards ownership as a goal, and consist- 
ing In considerable degree of sons and sons-in-law of owners in the 
conmiunity, produce no such social stratification as results in 
most communities of the South where a permanent tenant class 
exists Community organizations are stifled, institutions languish, 
wealth levels are lowered, living standards are inadequate, and 
human individuals lose the respect of theinselves and others in 
these high tenancy communities. 

3. The Extent oe FAiai Tenancy 

The Federal Clensua of 1880 was the first to take cognizance of 
farm tenancy in the United States. In that year, 25.6 per cent of 
all the farms in the United States were operated by tenants. This 
figure had increased to 28.4 per cent in 1890, and in 1900, the 
corresponding figure was 36.S per cent. By 1910, the tenancy 
proportion was 37 per cent of all farms in this country, and in 
1920, the figure had gro’^vn to 38.1 per cent. A still further slight 
increase to 38 0 per cent was shown in the 1925 Census of Agri- 
culture. In 1930, a more marked mcrea.se to 42 per cent v'as 
indicated. 

In general, the situation is not to bo viewed with alarm. “Out- 
ade of the South, whore the cropping system of tenancy largely 
pre-'mils, e.speciallj’- among colored farm operators, there is no 
indication of the existence of any large hod3'' of farmers whose 
iceimanent status is that of tenants. On the contrary, the evidence 
seems to prove conclusively that tenancy is generally a eonTChipht 
waj'- of approach to full ownership It is, in fact, a part of 'the 
agricultural ladder. Moreover, thens has been no alarming ‘ 
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in tenancy during the past two decades, and such increase as the 
figures show is mainly accounted for by the great appreciation in 
land values, which tends to lengthen somewhat the time necessary 
for the young farm tenant to accumulate savinge for the purchase 
of a farm.” ^ 

In a few countries of the world, particularly in England. Wales, 
,;,nd Scotland, a much higher tenant rate prevails and a permanent 
tenant ebss has long been establi.ched to the detriment of a health* 
ful rural life for all of tlie people. The p-jrcentagos of farm tenancy 
for several of the leading nations arc given as they existed a few 
years ago sc that they may he set f'vei’ against) the condition 
C-xisting in the United States. Although boundary lines have been 
somewhat rearranged since the datCvS indicated, in general the 
figures portray tlu! current situatiojj in this regard. 


Nation 

Date 

FEBCE.JI AQli Ojf Aabm 

Tc NANCY 

Eogland 

1914 

88.4 

Wales 

1914 

90.5 

Stolinnd 

1314 

92.3 

Ireland 

1916 

36.0 

Sweden 

1911 

14.2 

Denmark 

1921 

10.1 

Neiherlands 

1910 

49.1 

"ivi'i'e 

1892 

2S’5 

(.Termany 

1907 

2,0 i 

hah _ 

3914 

22.4 

A usti la 

1902 

13.’4 

Himgory 

1895 

27 

lapan 

1917 

0,'i 


How a high tenancy rate may Ite transformed into a desirable 
state of afiairs is well illustrated oy Denmark. As late as 1850, 
42 per cent of the farmers in that country were tenants. Today 
only abour 10 per cent arc to be so classified. This change came 
about largely from the awakening of the peasants themselves and 
the demand that they be given a stake in the land. It is a striking 
fact that in our neighboring couutrj'-, Canada, similar to our own 
in many ways, tenancy is decreasing, while v/ith us it is on the 
increase. In 1891. 15.4 per cent of the farms in Canada were 
operated by tenant farmem, but in 1921, this figure had declined to 
?.i> per cent- Over approximately the same period of time our 
tenancy rate stepped up from 28.4 per cent to 38.1 per cent. These 

* Golderxfl.eUet-. B. A., ai'l TuertsH, L, E. Fam Temnty %n the Wtei Stetss. 
Census Mtmogrstphg. iV, U- S, Oept. ol Commetce, 1924, p. 10. 
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comparative figures indicato that our republic is to be included 
among the high tenancy countries of the world. 

It is significant to view our farm tenancy situation according to 
its geograpbical distribution. The accornpanying table indicates 
some striking facts in this connection. The New England States, 
the Middle Atlantic group and the PaciS.c States, show the lowest 
percentages of tenancy and record a decline over the period from 
1880 to 1925. 

TABLE 9 


PflHCBNTACB or Farm Tenancy by Census Divisions. issO-1925 


Division j 

PstlCEN'rAQIl 

OP Ten vncy ' 

PySi^ATivn PrRf'ENrA.(?B 
Inchdasc on Ddcrbasb: 
1880-1926 

1880 

1925 

New England 

8.5 

5.6 

-2.9 * 

Middle Atlantic 

19.2 

1.5 8 

-3.4 

East Notth C“niral 

20.6 

25.9 

5 4 

West North Central 

20.6 

37 S 

17.3 

South Atlantic 

.10.1 

44.5 

S.t 

East South Central | 

30 8 

60 3 

13 5 

West South Central ' 

35.2 

.50.2 

24 0 

Mountai-i 

74 

22.1 

14.7 

Pacific 

16 8 

15 6 

- 1.2 


— Dcrotes deoreiiae. 


1. The New England Region . — New England is a region where 
the percentage of tenant farming is exrremely small. 'Ihe propor- 
tion of tenancy in th(J division decreased from 8.5 per cent in 1880 
to 5.6 per cent in 1825. Every state in the division shows a de- 
crease in tenancy during this period. New Hampshire records a 
steady decrease each decade, while the other states show an in- 
crease to 1900, from v/hich point they have dropped back each 
decade since until in 1925 each state had less tenancy than at any 
other time on record. 

These states are characterized by a great deal of rugged and 
rocky laad, and the profits from these lands will not sustain both 
a,n ovmer and a tenant. Consequently land is cheap, and, a,ided 
by a low rate of interest, tenants can ctoily secure their own farms. 
Other factors here are the effect of the marked industrial expansion 
of diis region, and the great migration of New Englanders to de- 
velop the Western States. 

2 The Southern States . — ^In the South we find an altogether 
different condition existing. All of tho eastern and western Sontht. 
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TABLE 10 

Percentage of Farms OsBa/MTED by Tenants in the Several States; 

1880-19^5 


State 

Pkhcbntace op TcNANrv ftv CicNtJUS pBuion 

REL.vrrvE 
Pdrcicntagb 
IwatcAsn 
on Db- 
ckease: 
1880-1025 


1890 

llMKi 

IlUO 

11)20 

i0’2ri 

Alabama 

'Kl.K 

■IS.IJ 

,57.7 

m:2 

.57.9 

60.7 

13.0 

Ariaoua 

iii.a 

7.1) 

8.1 

!).:i 

18.1 

21.(1 

HA 

A 

liO !l 

3;! 1 

■Ifi 1 

50 (> 


56.7 


Cniifejrnia 

lit.H 

17..S 

2:!.l 

20.0 

21.4 

14 7 

"■£.1 I* 

C’/oloriuIo 

Iti.il 

n.2 

2;: <: 

18 2 

2;{ 0 

oiJ.lJ 

jS.i; 

CoiiinR’tK’uC 

10.2 

ii.i 

Vl.H 

‘l.S 

8.5 

6.4 

-3S 

Delaware 

43.5 

46.9 

59.,i 

41.9 

3!).3 

3.3.7 

-7.8 

Dist. of Co!. 

;iH.2 


I'i.l 

;is.7 

41.7 

28 ! 

- 10.1 

Florida 

Cieorgift 

ai.'j 

*i3.0 

26.5 

26.7 

25 3 

21.3 


■15.C 

r,3.5 

59.!) 

65.6 

66.(5 

OU ^5 

iS '2 

Idaho 

•1.7 

4.0 

S.7 

10.3 

15.9 

24.1 

10 7 

illiiiais 

3i.;i 

;M,o 


41.1 

43.7 

42 0 

10,7 

Is'diami 

■22.7 

•23.4 

2 h n 

30.0 

32 0 

>1 

5 5 

lonii 

33. S 

28.1 

34.0 

37 8 

41 7 

44 7 

29 y 

Kaiis.-ui 

i&.;i 

28.3 

35.2 

3C.O 

40.4 

43.1 

2-5.8 

Kontusky 

T,o-;ia!4B" 

‘JO. 4 

•ji.n 

32.0 

33.3 

2S 1 

32.0 

6,6 

35.2 

44.4 

6V.U 

55.3 

57.1 

60.1 

21.9 

Mains 

4.3 

6.4 

4.7 

4/5 

■1.2 

3-1 

-0.9 

Maryland 

30.0 

30.9 

33.0 

29.5 

28.9 


-4,5 

MaaaaoKusctta 

S.2 

0.3 


8.1 

7.1 

■Qn 

-3.4 

MiobiKan 

10.0 

11.0 

15.9 

15.‘i 

17.7 

mi 

5.1 

Minnesota 

9.1 

J‘2.‘) 

17,;i 

21.0 

24.7 

27.1 

18,9 

Miiifliasiypi 

+.3,7 

.52.S 

62.4 

6«,1 

0-3.1 

68,3 

24.0 

Mitijoun 

27.3 

20.7 

.30.5 

29.9 

‘28.8 

32.7 

5.4 

Montana 

r>.;3 

l.S 

9.2 

8.9 

11.3 

21.4 

ic.l 

Nebraska 

lX.O 

2+.>) 


38.1 

42.y 

KEB 

aa-i 

Hevacia 

0.7 

7.5 

li.l 

12.-t 

9.4 

7,H 

-1.9 

Ne™ Ifoiapshiro 

•s t 

7 1) 

7 5 

6 0 

0.7 

4.8 

-3,3 

Nevs Jttr.icy 

2 l.O 

27.2 

2 ;.!: 

2i..8 

23.0 

15.0 

-8.7 

Nnu- Mmm'o 

8.1 

/ ei 

f:.-l 


12.2 

17.1 

9,0 

Nfiw V'Tt 

t(; ii 

»> Y 

;,M V 

2l) ,8 

19 2 

14.1 

- 1.5 

Norili t t>«!oiui!i 

o‘i.4 

ill.l 

41.4 

42.:< 

43.5 

i 

11.8 

North Dakota I 

2.1 

6.9 

‘* 5 . .5 

14,3 

2.5.6 

84.4 

32 3 

Ohio 

10.3 


‘29..5 

28.4 

‘J9.5 

25,5 

-6 2 

OkinJio’oa 


1).? 

21.(1 

54,H 

51.0 

5S.(; 

57,'.) 

Oii’isi.ui 

L.i 

I2.f> 

!7.H 

1.5,! 

18.3 

16..S 

l? 1 


21.2 

23.3 

26.0 

23.3 

2) .0 

17.4 

-8,S 

Kiititlt- Nauil 

10.8 

18.9 

26.1 

IK.G 

15,5 

■rag 

“7.7 

Kfjth t’aro!iaa 

50.3 

65.3 

01.0 

03.0 

(S4.5 


14.8 

Nn-nth flakota f 

+.4 

13.2 

21..S 

‘J4.S 

34.9 

41.5 

38.1 

TetifiostJUfi 

H4.0 

39.8 

40.5 

4i.i 

■li.l 

41.0 

(-.5 

Tr-tM 

37 6 

•11.9 

•10.7 

8S.6 

53.3 

ai.'.4 

!!2.S 

Utrdi 


6/2 

8.S 

7.!) 

I9.fi 

11.1 

6,6 

Vcrb’Onft 

mg 

li 3 

14.5 

12.3 

11, S 

B,3 

-4,2 

I/iiitinia 

MM 

2tV.l 

30.7 

2U.S 

25.fS 

25.2 

-4,3 

Wt.-sr. Vsrgjnia 

7 2 

H.4 

14.4 

<3,7 

18 7 

16,3 

S.l 

JS-l 


21.H 

20,5 

1B,2 

I»!.3 

-3.8 


2.0 

U-i 

13.5 

13.S 


16.5 

6.5 

(iVyofnir'ffif 


A2 

7.8 

8.2 

1 C 

17.9 

16,1 


« '■ Denote* tfoeteiwe. 

t N<Ttb Mitl Kuusli CiakfRa sd'ait'sd «s states 1889. ISSO figiuei obtained by ronaoliclAiiog 
asM foi «iuntwa wliicR tlwa oocupwi ihs »«!»« now taown f.3 North, and South Dfdcota bcapeo- 

tB-Slj-. 
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em States show an increase of tenancy, and most of them a very 
heavy increase. Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, South 
Carolina, and Texas have more than 60 per cent of their farms 
operated by tenants. 

Ill the South Atlantic group we find that only Georgia, North 
Carolina, and South Carolina show an increase, for the forty-five- 
year period. However, the heavy tenancy of tV'Cse throe states 
pulls the whole group up to a relative imuease of 8.4 per cent. The 
East vSouth Central States show an increase of 13.5 per cent, 
and iho West South Central States an irimease of 24 per cent in 
tenancy. 

The breaking up of the plantations is mainly responsible for 
the large tenancy showing in the Southland. Soon after the slaves 
had been emancipated, it was found that labor was mueb less re- 
liable and less easily controlled than under a system of slavery. 
In order to keep labor from leaving the South at this period, when 
it vas so greatly needed, and to reduce somewhat the expense and 
trouble of v/atehing the laborer’s every movement, it proved best 
to give h'm some kind of a share in the crofi in return for his labor. 
In many states thw arrangement in certain widely prevalent forms 
of tenancy is held to be m effect a method of worlung for v’-ages 
and not a form of tenancy. But it has been the policy of the United 
States Bureau of the Census to count such as tenants emd their 
farms as tenant farms, and this, of course, has greatly boosted 
the tenancy percentage throughout the South 

3. The Corn BcU.—Tn nearly all newly settled regions there is 
a period when practically aU fanners are landowners. This is made 
possible by the national policy of disposing of public land which 
makes it easj' to acquire a farm But after the country becomes 
settled tenancy makes its appearance and often grows with con- 
siderable rapidity for a short period. 

However in the Corn Belt tenancy did not stop its increase at 
the close of the post-homestead period, but continued to increase 
with a surprising rapidity. In the West North Central group overs'- 
state, and in the East North Central group all but Ohio, show an 
increase in tenancy for the period 1880-1925. Five of them have 
over 40 per cent tenancy. 

A partial explanation of this increase is the rapid and cenfinu* 
Qus increase in the price of land. It is too liigh for the tsnant'th 
buy, and on the other hand it has been a great field for speculative r 
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investors, who, of course, depend on tenants to farm it until they 
can sell with a comfortable profit. 

Three states along the Great Lakes, Michigan, Minnesota, and 
Wisconsin, have a comparatively low tenancy; 15.1 per cent, 27.1 
per cent, and 15.5 per cent respectively. This is partly due to the 
eettlement of nev/ lands in the northern parts of these states, as 
many owners in these psi.rts were formerly tenants in the southern 
parts. It is also partly duo to the vast d.eirying industry in this 
asetion, .sin (!0 dairying is not favoiahle to extonsir^c ton.ancy. 

We notice that Nc'^ada is the only state among the eight in the 
Mount.ain group that shows a decrease in tenancy during the forty- 
five-year period. While they all but one show an increase,, yet 
none has a high tenancy percentage. The fact that they have been 
the last states to be settled, and are of a rugged surface, similar to 
that of New England, accounts, in a measure, for this situation, 

4. Types oe Fahm Tenancy 

A close relationship is to be obserY-ed betv/een the prevailing 
type of farming in a community, and the percentage of farm 
tenancy in that community. The follomng table iDustrates the 
situation to a striking extent. It is to be noted from these data 
that the farms whose chief products arc cash crops, involving a 
relatively small inY'cstment in working capital and providing a 

TABLE li 

PBKlCENrAOE OP TeXAKCY AAfOXO FARMERS COASSIPIED ACCORDINQ TO 
Pfii.-iC'VAf, .Source of Income: 1!)00 ’ 



i'fiK I 
Cknt I 
Off Tev- 
ANTjr 

pRlNCfPAr, t5ouitCJj 
oi' Income 

1\H 

OF Ten- 
ancy 

TlU.7Cri‘.aL yoCiXtCH 
OB’ Income 

Pbk 
CtVT 
OK Ten- 
ancy 

Cotton 

07.7 

Hay and grain 

.39,3 

Dairy products 

23.3 

Tobacco 

47.9 

fiuRur crops 

35.1 

I-ivostock 

20.3 

Idee 

45.7 

Vegetables 

.30.4 

Fruits 

16.5 


relatively rapid Umiovei have Mio highest percentages of tenancy, 
“The annual crops are the tenant crops: cotton, tobacco, rice, 
grain, and vegetables show high percentages of tenancy, On the 
other hand, fruits, livestock, and dairy products show low per- 
esntages of tenancy. The line of demarcation is quits dear. It is 
the type, of farming which requires a large investment and a long 
- Source; CtjoTO Monagraiihs, Nma!>5r IV, Farm Tnaani-j ir- As U. S,, p. 33. 
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time to realize on the investment that is shunned by tenants, and 
undertaken mostly by owners. On the other hand, an annual crop, 
readily marketable, and requiring little investment that will 
not be returned within a year, is v/hat attracts the tenants. 
These statements must be made of course with a certain degree 
of qualification.” 

Another striking relationship is exhibited between the prices 
of farm lands per acre and the percentage of tenfincy. In discuss- 
ing this situation, Goldenweisor and T-uesdcll,^ comment in part 
that “even a casual examinc.tion of.tho statistics of tenancy and 
farm values brings out the fact that a high price of fann land per 
acre and a high percentage of tenancy are frequently associated, 
as in the State of Iowa, and that, conversely, areas of low-priced 
land are very often of infrequent tenancy, as in. the case of New 
Hampshire or Montana. Further, it is a generally accepted theory 
that high-priced land and a high rate of tenancy usually or always 
go together. In explanation of the relationship it is stated that the 
high price of the land (with the consequent difficulty of purchase), 
on the one hand, makes tenancy necessary, while the high pioduc- 
five value of the land, on the other hand makes tenanC3’’ possible, 
for a farm in order to be rentable must produce sufficient income 
to enable the tenant to pay his rent and make his ovm living be- 
sides. In fact, the statement has frequently been made that in 
order to be a., tenant farm a farm must be capable of supporting 
t™o families — ^that of the tenant and that of the landlord. This is 
an overstatement,, to be sure, since few landlords depend for their 
whole income upon the rent of a single farm; but it gives effective 
expression to the idea that a te/rant farm must produce decidedly 
more than what is required forthe support of the operator’s family,” 
The Federal Census of 1920 classified farm tenant, s as follows, 
this clas.si6 cation applying with little modification in the subse- 
quent census periods. 

Funh lemuts, eoinpiising: 

Share kriards. — Those who pay a certain sbare of the products, as 
oue-half, oue-third, or one-quarter, for the use of the faim, but 
furnisli their own work animals. 

Croppers . — Share tenants whose work animals are furnished by their 
landlords. 

8hare~cash tenants . — Those who pay a share of the products fpr a 
part of the land and cash for a part, 

* Goldamvoisw and TruasJelf. Op pit., p. 54. 
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Cash tenants . — Those who pay a cash rental, as S7 per acre of crop 
land or $500 for the use of the whole farm. 

Sianding renters . — Those who pay a .stated amount of farm products 
for the use of the farm, as 3 balc.s of cotton or .500 bushels of corn. 

Unspecifie'i — ^Thoso ienant>- for rrhoin the charactei of the tenancy 
■was not indicated on the schedule. 

Of a total of 2,4o4,804 tenant farms in the United States in 
1920; 1,678,812 were share tenante, and .IS.ljOO.') wore cash tenants 
The South represonted by far the greater iiropoition of these 
share lenunls, 70:, 861 white tenants and .710,124 colored tenants. 
Or a total ot 1,212,31,5 cottang under this classification. Of this 
number of share lonanL in tlie South ,561,09J or 3,5.3 per ''cnt 
were croppers (227,378 white croppers and 333,713 colored crop- 
pers). The “standing renters” seem to be confined chiefly to the 
colored fartrmrs in this region of greatest tenancy. The following 
chart * shows the relodionships of the landlord and the tenant in 
the Yazoo-Mi.ssissippi Delta region, and E,eives to indicate the 
situation in general in the South in these three forms of tenancy: 



S.?!,?*- OaopMsf'j 

ItE«nvo 

RtHTINO 

landlord furniaher 

Land 

Xi&nd 

Land 


House or cabin 
Fuel 

1 oolj 

Work stock 

Ftltd f,M Uuik 

stock 

iSfod 

Unc Lilf of fer- 
tilizer 

House or cabin 
Fuel 

One foutth or 
one-third of 

feiiiiJi’cr 

House or cabin 
Fuel 

Tenant furnishes 

Lab'ir 

i T.ihor 

Labor 


Onc-tialf of fer- 
tihz.-'r 

WcidcMt»;’,v 

Feed for work 
fctock 

Tooh 

Seed 

Thrce-fourtlis or 
tn,j-thirda of 
fertilizer 

Work stock 

Feed for work 
slock 

Tools 

Seed 

Fertilizer 

landlofd receives 

One -half of the 
crop 

O'le-foui'ib or 
e"c-tlurU of 
tin. crop 

Fi ced amount in 
cash or lint 
flolton 

Teniwil receives 

One-half of the 
crop j 

”'h,ee-fuurths or 
fvc-ihJrcU of 
the crop 

Krtire crop lens 
feed amount 


' pnd Trureripll Op. eil., p. ISI. 
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In these cases of the "cropper” system of farming, the super- 
vision of the landlord is very complete, and the result is that the 
status of the tenant represents a close approach to that of a farm 
laborer in that there is little independenco of operation of i-hc 
farm. A share cropper is practically assured of average wages for 
his work, but he rarely makes a large income. From the standpoint 
of p.are of tlio land such a system under inielligeni. supervision 
may a,vcid the excesses in soil depletion characterizing farming by 
"ea.sh renters” and "standing renLcrs.” 

The ■'mrious forms which the land contracts assume in different 
sections of the nation are too extensive for discussion in brief 
compass. The following account of the six different mot.hods of 
renting land in the wheat areas of North and South Dakota, Ne- 
braska, Kansas, Oklahoma, Minnesota, Idaho, and Missouri are 
illustrative: 

The first method is called the "ono-tliird share” method, under 
«Iiich the landlord reccircs one-lhirci of the grain and lurnibhea land, 
dwelling, barn and other farm structures, fe'ioes, mav.oi'i'il [or lepiuis, 
skilled kelp for malcmg repair.s, and grass .seed, and al."o ’jays thr loal 
estate and road taxes. The tenant furni.shes labor, work .stock, machin- 
ery and tools, and seed gi'ain, and pays for the twine and the expense 
for threshing. 

The second method is called the “one-half share” mothnd where 
the landlord receives one-half of the crop and, in addition to furnishing 
what he does under the one-third share system, supplies all the stock 
and the seed grain pays ono-half of the thresh mg-niacliino bill, and 
sninetimes pays for half the twine. 

The third method is called the “two-fifths share” method, where 
the landlord receives tvo-fiftlis of the crop and both the la-'dlord and 
the tenant contribute the same as imcler the system in which the land- 
lord receives one-third; that is, the only difference Ijotween this method 
and the one-third sh,are method is that the landlord receives a larger 
share of the products The rciison for this better bargain is probably 
that the land is mere productive. 

Another method is designated “one-half share cf both crops and 
stock,” when the crops and stock am divided equally between the 
landlord and tenant The landlord in addition to what he contributes 
under the system in which he receives one-third, owns one-half of the 
productive stock except poultry, and beanr one-half of the general 
farm expenses, except those for labor and repairs to machiiiery, while 
the tenant supplies all labor, owns all the work stock .and farm machin- 
ery, keeps the machinery in repair, and owns cnc-half of the productive 
stock, XJader this system each of i.he contracting parties gets or.c-half 
of all farm sales, except those from poultry or work stock, all of which 
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go to the tenant. When farms are rented for a share of crops and stock, 
the lease provides whether the tenant’s work stock may or may not 
be fed from the grain and hay owned in common and used to feed the 
other stock. 

Another method is the “twc-thirdc share” method, where the land- 
lord receives two-thhds of the crop and supplies everytliing but man 
labor, that being the tenant’s only contribution. Under this system 
the tenant reeei’.'es one third of the grain only, wlrile the landlord 
receives two- thirds of the orocceds from the sale of grain and all the 
proceeds from the sale of stock. 

A few of the farn)s in the wheat belt are rented for cash, the cash 
rent system thus ferining a si?:th class or metliod of renting. In addi- 
tion to these six types of tenancy, there are many modifications and 
exceptions which increase the complexity of the system.^ 

5. Fi‘.c!IU'CATI^'■G Farm Ownership 

There are many limiting factors in the translation of a tenant 
faimer into an owner farmer. A principa,! one is the laclc of ambi- 
tion, or the possession of ideals of ownership on tho part of the 
tenant himself. In many instances his parents were themselves 
tenants, and he accepts tho status of tenancy as a matter of course. 
The road from tenanoy to ownership is not an easy one, unless it 
is bjr the route of inheiitance of farm property or assets convertible 
into land, buildings, and equipment. Particularly, in times of 
agricultural depression, a tenant farmer must be an unusually 
efficient operator to save sufficient^ to enter the estate of an owner. 
In such times, he baa the advantage of loiver land values. Many 
fanners are ten.ants, it must be remembered, because they were 
unsuecessful owner-operators, and still more to the point, because 
they are individuals incapable of managing then’ own enterprise 
wdtbout some element of supendsion. This is especially the case 
•with a large proportion of the cropper farmers of the Soutii, If 
the tenant farmer is to become an owner, he must have accumu- 
lated a sufficient amount of capital to meet a part of the initial 
payment on the farm he would buy. Federal land banks and other 
credit agencies are usually wiUiug to lend on first mortgage security 
50 per cent of the value of the land purchased, but a second mort- 
gage is more difficult to place unless the owner of the land v/hich 
is sold is willing himseF fc-j hold this. Substantial savings on 
the part of the tenant reduce the second mortgage difficulty, 

' Boeger. E, A. Land CoiiLattiin Typleal Cduidicavf the Wheai Belt, TJ. S. Uepart- 
irssnf: ot Agriculture. Bull. No. 850. 
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and the larger the measure of this reduction the bettor. Thus thrift 
must be combined with farming efficiency on the part of the tenant 
who aspires to ownership. 

In order that tenancy ma3' be reduced, and o;vncrship facihtatod, 
it is necessary that several situations should be improved, iDrincipal 
among which are the ones treated in the following paragraph.s. 
The first need is that of more education, and particularly as to 
ideals of oumership on the part of our citizenship generally, espe- 
cially among tenant farmers and their children. The advantages 
of ownership should be stressed, and the steps by which this is to 
be accomplished should be understood. The necessity of thrift and 
efJiciencj' in farming, aa v/ell as other business undertakings, 
should be emphasized. Such task as this must devolve largely 
upon the shoulders of the teacher and minister, sijice i<hc selfish 
interests of the landlord are net likely to lead him to persuade a 
good tenant to leave him for independent operatorship. 

The einpkasis in our rural credit institutions, such as ibe federal 
farm loan sj^stem. must be placed more upon the purchaeo of land 
than it exhibits in its preisont functioning From their organiza- 
tion in 1914 io December 31, 1928, onlj' 9.9 per cent of tho loans 
made by the federal land banks v/eie for tho purchase of land. 
The proportion of this which was loaned to tenants in their efforts 
to become owners is not analyzed. Both for the sake of the finan- 
cial stability' of those land banks, and in the interest of a, more 
wholesoine effect upon our rural life, increasing emphasis should 
he placed upon this phase of the acthdties of the farm loan 
system 

A concentration of land a'lcnsrship in the hands of the few and 
the development cf extensive absentee londdordism should he avoided 
as far as possible. The application of a graduated land tax has been 
suggested in this connection in order to discourage large land 
holdings, and to break up large estates into small individual hold- 
ings. “However, in Australasia, where the graduated land tax 
has been in operation for a number of years, it does not appear that 
it has had a decided effect in acconphshing this purpose. It is 
found that the graduated tax principle is difficult to apply. It is 
hail’d to deternrdne a. rate of taxation that v.dll discourage the. hold- 
ing of large estates vdthout resulting in confiscation. Hov/ever, in 
those sections of the countrj>- where agricultural lands in large 
areas are being vuthheld from productive use for speculative pur- 
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poses, the sontiment favorable to the graduated land tax is grow- 
ing.” 1 

National and state land policies discouraging tenancy and in- 
creasing ownership must be carefully planned and effectively 
carried out. These ends in the state may best be promoted by 
the establishment of state land comniissiov^s for the purpose of 
Studying the situation in the individual states, arousing public 
seiitiroent, securing desirable legislation, and evolving generally 
constructive policies. The federal and state governments should 
cooperate in a wider extension of land coloniisation. Private agen- 
cies do not effectively serve the larger social good in this respect, 
but the principle of state aid has proven effective in establishing 
such colonies in states like Callfoiuia and Wiscons'u Dim to cli- 
inatio advant'agas and the resulting crop adaptations, and to the 
large extent of idle lands in the coastal plain regions of the South- 
eastern States, large possibilities inhere in such a plan of land 
settlement of small holdings, primarily self-sufficient, v/ith rela- 
tively small comineroial surpluses It is only a matter of time until 
an. extensive use of such a plan must be applied in such areas, not 
only for the elevution of tenants to the estate of ovmers, hut also 
to provide a means of livelihood for those thrown out of work by 
the increased efficiency'' of machines in our urban civilization. 

QUESTIONS 

1. Is it too ideali'itio to hope for a system ct land tenure in which every * 0.011 
owns the farm on whiuh he lives and works? 

2. Why is a ceriain. amount of tenancy inevitable'? 

3 . Per vhal reasons doss Branson say that; there is a certain magtc nuout the 
ownership of land? 

4. Explain what Walter Hines Page meant by the “forgotten man,” and 
discuss the validity of the argiiincnt which he presents in that coanoot'OT. 

5. Enumerate the principal advantages of faim tenancy and tell why they 
may be ooasidered as such. 

6. Give the meaning of the term, “agricultural ladder,” 

7. What are tbo principal economic disadvantages of farm tenancy? 

8. Eisonss the four main Llighting social consequences of large percentages 
of farm tonamj in a community 

9 . Trace the growth of farm teaancy in the United Sf.gies from 1 830 through 
1930. 

10. Compare the wholesomeness of farm tenaney as ar institution in the West 
aitil in the South. 

' Eiiaell. W. B. Fatm, Tmanlru ni hse Unitsa Siatos. Bull. No, 2'.'S, TExas Agrio. 
Expt. Statlcn, Ap.il, 1031. p 390. 
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11. Which. Eui'opean oountvies havp. the highest povcontages of farm tenancy? 

12. Wliy do you suppose farm tenancy has been decreasing in Denmark and 
Canada and increasing in the United States? 

13. Discuss the comparative extent of farm tenancy in the geographic divi- 
sions of the United States, calling attention to the regions whore it is 
greatest and where it is least. 

14. Consult Table JO in the te^t and determine the six stiites baring the 
highest, percentages of farm tenancy, and the tax states with the lowest. 
Mote the figure for your home scale 

15. What types of farming ahev.' high percentages of farnt tenancy and how 
do you accourr, for the fact? 

16. Diacviss the validity of the theory that high-priced land and a high rate 
of tenancy usually go together. 

17. Xamo and define the principal classes of tonnrts recognized b3'' the United 
States Consua. 

18. Gb'o the landlord .and tenant relationships in “share cropping," “share 
renting,” and “cash renting” as they exist in the Yazoo-Mississippi Delta 
region. 

19. What social and fconomio handicaps make the way from farm tenancy to 
farm, oi'mership a diflieult one? 

20. Name four nr five ways in which farm ownership may be facilitated for 
the tenant, ar.J o.rplain the manner in which ca^ih way would contribuj.o 
to the desired goal. 
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CHAPTER IX 

FARM LABOR AND WAGES 

Since the family-farm characterizes American agriculture, most 
of the labor on farms in this country is that supplied by the farm, 
operator and his sons. The Census of 1920 reports 10,647,438 
persons engaged in farm work in the United States, of which 
number 6,448,343 were farm operators, and 4,041,627 were farm 
laborers. Women composed 792,915 of these farm laborers, the 
most of the female laborers consisting of negro women working on 
the farms of the South. As has been pointed out in the chapter 0 ]> 
farm tenancy, 1/he more th.an a half inilhon croppers in this same 
region are little more than farm la, borers, though they are clas- 
sified by the census ns farm operators. Approximately 45 per cent 
of all farms reported some hired labor in 1920. The proportion of 
farms reporting hired labor was lowest, 23.6 per cent, in the East 
South Central States, and highest, 61.4 per cent, in the Middle At- 
lantic and West North Central States. More than half of the 
farms in the United States in that year reported no hired fami 
laborers, all of the work on these farms being done by the mem- 
bers of the farm family. 

A number of distinct elements enter into the farrr. labor supply 
In America.' The farmer’s son coQstitutes perhaps the most hn- 
portant of these Brought up on a farm, he knows little else be- 
sides the technique of farming, and in his unemplojmd time on 
the f amity-farm, he hires out to a neighbor, or frequently goes 
to other local! tie.s to sce’>c such wmrk for longer periods of time. 
A considerable peicentage of such laborers in the process are 
merely ta'tcing the first step up the agricultural ladder, next be- 
coming a tenant, and then climbing to the rank cf farm owner. 
4jiother source of farm labor Is found among the population of 
cities and tonns adjacent tc the suiTounding farm districts. This 
supply of labor furnishes much of the crop season and day labor 
for summer season demands, and in man^' localities meets the 
entire seasonal labor needs of the, farm. The negro tenants in 

• Icflcohie,", D. D. Thi hahor Market, tltjdinaa. 1923. p. 306. 
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the South, often work by the day during tlu'ir “tipaiH' linu*" on 
farms in the vicinity. The “backwoods farms” of the more 
newly settled and hillier regions often send thousands of (lu’ir 
owners and sons to work as seasonal farm lalxsrers in di.sfrktet 
where agriculture is more profitable. “Transient laboi’ot'.s who 
v/ork at other times in the hirnlicr woods, on railroad \v()rk, h'f 
contractors, and in ooher employments go to the Mis.sis.sip:)i Vall(^y 
.grain fields by the thousands during tlie harvest, while Mcxic.ais 
como across the line to meet similar (lemands m the youth, and 
.Japanese in the far West.” ‘ 

During the past several decades, there has been a tondeui y for 
farm labor to decrease. The reasons attributed for this by Warren ^ 
are as follows: 

], More erpphfl,sis is placed upon edaontion today, and children 
lemain in school ranch longer. In former years, cliildrt'ii began 
faiin w'ork as soon a,s they wore old enough end i onlimu'd to v/ork 
on the family-farin until ■hej’’ were of 14"', going lo schirol for only 
a few months in the winter. Now, in Home of (lie lypieiit agricul- 
tural states, as large a propovlion as one-third I'f I lu' pojitilfd ion i,s 
in school. 

2. Farm families of tod, ay are prob.ahly smaller tlian forau'dy, 
and hence furnish less of <a supply of farm lahor. 

3. There has boon a decided tendency for tlio doorease of v/ommi 
doing farm work. 

4. Tenancy is on tho increase in about the same proportion as 
the decrease in hired men. Many re.en wlm mighi otherwise 
have sought work in such a capacity now become tenants, 

o. The erdensive indusMiafiaatior. and urbanization of tho na- 
tion, with the prosperity in that phase of our national life has 
made for a stampede of young men from tho farms to the cities. 
How much a migration may be checlced is illuotrat,cd by tl)0 recent 
business depression and the resulting acute unemployment situa- 
tion in the urban centei's. 

6. The increasing mechanization of forming has made fewer 
laborers necessary on the farms of the nation Disastrous over- 
oroduction is one of the chief problems v/ith 'which the faiTO indus- 
try of today must contend. 

7. There has been a curtailment of foreign immigration, and 

^ Ibid , p. 306. 

^’■Vyansn, a. J?. Farm Uanao^/imi. Ma-oniiawn. 5923 pp, 330 .KU. 
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those which we have do not go to farms as much as formerly, 
because machine methods of farming present conditions with 
which the European is unfamiliar. Probably 95 per cent of Ameri- 
can farming today calls for the use of machinery, 

A part of this scarcity of labor is due to the farmer’s attitude in 
the matter for “the typical famrer is still notoriously stupid m/er 
the matter o" wages — constantly complaining of the shiortage of 
labor, and \vher "slced v/hy he does not offer higher wages, indig- 
nantly replying that laborers ought to be only too grateful to get 
work at the wage he is offering. But this spirit dees net lower 
the price of labor; it simply results in the farmer’s demand being 
somewhat less than it might otherwise be, for the shortage of which 
he complams remains.’’ ’ 

In disouBslng the general ccjnplaint of farmers that farm labor 
is scarce and dear, Yoder pcsints out that tliere has been a decrease 
in the numbei of farm laborers per one thousand acres of farmed 
land in the United States during the last thirty years. “By 
scarcity ojk! dearness of faim labor, farmers may mean one of 
several things They often mean that farm labor cannot be hired 
for the same wage that was paid a gtneraUen ago, or even sixteen 
years ago They do not taJee into consideration the changed price 
level. They do not uederstaad and appreciate the influence that 
the development of many competing industries of some sections 
has had on general wages. Again, when farmers complain of 
scarce and high farm labor, they mean that they cannot employ 
fa.rm laborers cheaply during rush seasons v/hen all other farmers 
are bidding for labor. They overlook the price they have to pay 
for the months of idleness when the farm laborer can find little or 
no work to do. With some farmers the shortage of farm labor is 
in the quality of the labor. These fanners complain that farm 
laborers are not content to work long hours, at many different 
tasks, and iljat they are not the j-esponsible type of farm laborer 
found on farms a generation ago. These farmers do not realise that 
the number of hours in the standard d,ay of vmrk has been reduced 
materiEilIy in most iudustries, and that labor in general today 
demands mors favorable working conditions. Unequal sectional 
distribution of labor makes labor scarce in seme communities.” “ 

' Hutt. W. n. The Theory of CollaMvf Ba^gainin^, P. S. King Oo , 1930. 

’ yodof, r. It. T!ttiodiu.iioii, tu AgfiguUwrul Sconofnies- Thomaa Y. Crowell 
Co., 1029, pp. 208-333. 
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1. Thb FAKMiiija’s Labor Needs 

Farming is not an industry unForm in its labor demands in the 
various sections of the country. However, the fanner’s needs 
in this regard tend to fall into three general classes ^ somewhat 
as follows: (i) Experienced, unskilled help. Farming requires a 
great many workers who arc experienced, bub who are classed as 
unskilled to do the tcchous, back-breaking work required in such 
operations as cotton chopping, cotton picking, asparagus cutting, 
tobacco harvesting, digging potatoes, cantaloupe picking, and such 
work. (2) Sxperiencerl skilled help, to do vdth little direction 
such v'ork as milking, driving teams, operating mowers, binders, 
barveetei'S, tractors, engines, and pruning and spraying trees. 
(3) Unskilled, inaxperisnesd help, to perforin the mors simple 
operations such as picking fruits v/hich require little iudgraent in 
the process, cultivating many growing crops, hoeing weeds, and 
similar tasks. When farm labor is scarce, the principal difficulty 
resides in securing the first class of these labor requirements and the 
least stress is experienced in providing hu’ the work which the 
unskilled, inexoerienced help can do. 

The following statement interestingly illustrates the variety cf 
the tasks \/]hch the farmer in different kinds of agrRiilture must 
arrange for, and shows how it is that ihe farm utilizes the sendees 
not only of tlie farm boy,s of native American farmers, but also 
immigrants from Gerinaoy, Sweden, Italy, Japan, Mexico, Portu- 
gal, Russia,, and other nations of the world, 

The general farmer needs steady, year-round men willing and able 
to d'l the variety r,f work Incident to the prodiiciion ot rtock and crops, 
to be supplemented in times of har/est or other “peak load” needs 
by additional hands for temporary use The farmer tending toward 
specialization, like dairying, fruit raising, sugar beet production, or 
field crops such as grain or hay or beans, requires a type of labor able 
to do just the Idnd of work necessary to successful production, in his 
particular irdustry. 

A dairyman warns men all the year who are able and v/illing to be 
on hand twice a day at 12 -hour intcri'alb, milk 20 to 30 cows, and 
possibly feed in the barns and clean out the milking sheds. xAn aFalfa 
hay producer wants husky men during the harvest season who can 
handle teams hi mowing and raking, lend a hand at cocking, hauh'ng 
and staclcing, and irrigate between cuttings. A grain grower requires 
men for the definite periods of putting in a crop. He then has an ipter- 
1 Adsais, H, L. Farm Mdrun/ement, MoGraw-JiiU Co , i92j., pp. 526-626. 
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val 'with, no work until the hay or grain harvest starts. If harvesting 
is done by contract, the grower’s interest in labor ceases with the 
hauling off of the crop and its safe delivery to oar or warehouse. The 
fruit grower needs additional help for any work he can not do himself. 
On small acreages, this means extra help only si. harvest — to gather 
the fruit and prepare it for sale or for drying — and in some cases at 
pruning time. The man operating an extensive acroage of fruit does 
little more than supervise the work, and in addition to harvest hands 
needs men to prune, spray, cultivate, and irrigate. Even among the 
fruit men a difference exists in the kinds of usable bbor, For picking 
up prunes or walnuts, any labor can bo utilised and so school children, 
Indians, and vthoie families of unskilled and inexperienced people are 
found to bo satisfaotorve For jficldng pears, or apples, or peaches, to 
be prepared for shipment, only experienced, skilled help i.? profitable 
Spraying oevU be clone with any good worker, but pruning demands 
men who understand the principles involved. Irrigating requires men 
who kno'U^ how to ajjply w'atei- properly; it can. not be done to advantage 
by inexperienced hands. The poulti-y man wants help dnit under- 
stands poultry feeding, sanitation, breeding, and prepai'aticn of poultry 
products for marketing. This work consists of much detail and requh-es 
a niB.n who not only can do the -work but is quiet and gentle with tlie 
fowls. The Sb gar beet grower requires men aide to tlo the hard, monoto- 
nous, back-breaking work of thinning the gi'owing plants, and pulling 
end topping the mature crop to prepare it for shipment.^ 

The satne authority vividly sets forth from personal experiences 
the ebaracteristics of several of the classes of farm labor available 
in the several sections of this countrjn Tiro dominant source of 
farra labor it must be rememoered is the surplus origmatmg 
from the native farm stock, the social or class traits of which re- 
flect the nature of American farmers. Such young men. if they 
continue for long in. the country, are definitely using the status of 
hired man to step to the rank of tenant aacl then to independent 
owner-operator. 

Wme Laborers.— 'rhe best general laborers the farmer can get are 
the Irish, Swedes, Norwegians, Danes, Germans, Poles, and Austrians, 
when the natives or descendants of these nationalities come from good 
old faioning stock The men ars aa a rule steady, raliablo, kind to stock, 
and familiar with farm operations. 

Unfortunately for the employer, perhaps, these men go into business 
for themselves as soon as they secure a lirtlc stake. 

Hobo or Tramp Laborers . — ^Hobo or tram.p laborers, 'white, constitute 
a kind of labor upon svhich many farmers mrrst roly -whon extra hands 
are needed. Usually such laborers are troublescmc and unreliable. 
’■ laid., p. b'iS. 
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The men as a rule are drifters, seldom stay in one place for any length 
of time, are often trouble-makers, and usually feel themselves above 
their work, 

The majority falling into this category seem to be men who have 
descended to their horaeleiss condition by reason of bad habits, improper 
living, or misfortune. Most of them are intelligent, a good many 
educated, and they do not as a rule toke kindly tr. farm work, or to 
work of any kind, for tliat matter At the best they are unstable, ste^y- 
ing only a limited length of time, or until the spirit moves them and 
they are off. 

When the wanderlust is coming or, they are fidgeL/, fault-finding, 
and surly. 

Within this group not all men are equally capable. In fact, among 
the latter are many w'ho may correctly be classed as “unemployables” — 
mentally defective or physically weak. Maiij- of these men are inonpablo 
of doing a reasonable day’s work on any farm. It is these that largely 
make up the crov/ds hanging areund poolrooms, saloons and Ciuploy- 
ment agencies, at least during times when help is scarce. This condi- 
tion often leads to the belief that there is plenty of help. Experience 
in such instances has frequontb' proved, liou/cvcr, that only a small 
percentage of tlie men care to consider a farm job, many of tliem 
hanging around for somotlupg c.'.'llipg ff>r Ind two or three hours' work 
at a small wage, wliile of those who will c'-nsider farii' Wfjrk only a few 
can bo used to advarlagr 

Italian and PoHugaesc Lnl.cyrers — In general these ineu exhibit more 
or loss of traits in common when employ ocl in agricultural pursuits 
They make some of the best ranch help now available. They are pretty 
fair in handling stock, and seem to have an inborn love of farming. 

As a rule they aio rather sensitive and inclined to be ompliatic in 
their likes and dislikes. They won’t tolerate abusive treatment. When 
a new foreman is placed over tliem, they are likoly to lino up, look him 
over, and if the decision is adverse, to wallc off in a b?d3'. 

O.nee the employer secures their respect and esteem, thoj'' v/ill work 
well and sttsadily. They will ansv.'er emergency calls to lend a hand 
either day or night. They require careful handhng, aud not every fore- 
man is so gifted that he ear meke a success with thorn. 

It is interesting to view the expanding of iiomigrants of these races. 
First of all they are entirely happy just to be alive and out in the open. 
They will work with crowbar, shovel, or pitch fork Then they want 
to dri-'^e 8 horse — as in the barn dump cart, then they want a pair, 
until finally with eight or more head ntrung out in front of thain, they 
feel themselves 9uly accredited citizens. 

Negro Laborers . — The colored man — the mainstay of southern farm- 
ing — ^is characterized ss hom(e-lo'''’ing, peaceable, easy going, gregarious, 
eometimes shiftless, always good naturod and affable. Negi'o labor 
characteristics are pretty generally the same throughout the South, 
although theyvary greatly as to individuals. Men, women, and children 
all work, many of the men being exseptionally well developed physi- 
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cally, Greatest siaccess is attained in the use of this labor when they 
are in sufficient numbefs to insure companionship and to justify cabins 
separate from the main farm buildings. These people are good hand 
workers, e.g., in hoeing, planting, weeding, clearing land. They take 
readily to handling horses and mul<is. Their best work is done in the 
warmer sections, as they dislike the colder climates and higher alti- 
tudes. They aie carelo-ss about store accounts, are inveterate “borrow' 
era,” and arc neither frugal nor saving— a few dollars being a sufficient 
excuse for knocking off work until the pccumulation is spent. Employ- 
ers strive to prevent too long periods of inactivity by systematically 
encouraging spending for good food, fine clothes, phonographs, auto- 
mcbilcE, and jewelry, utili'dng the part payment plan for the more 
expensive items. 

Mexican hahorers . — The common Me-dcau peon or laborer is u.sually 
a peaceful, somewhat childish, rather lazy, unambitious fairly faithivl 
person. Ho occasionally needs to be stirred up to get him tc work, but 
if treated fairh/ he will work faitlifully. 

Mexican hibor is limited to the warmer sections. Tn tlie southwesi 
Mexicans are extensively relied upon to supply cheap hand labor. 
The Mexicans are as a rule a clannish, self-effacing people. W]^en 
held in not toe large numbers or v/orked in competition with oth.ei 
races, they prox^s wflling and fairly reliable help. 

Of the tvm classes, resident and transient, the former is more desirable 
for farm work. Mexicans as a race can do practically anything, as 
thinning sugar beets, teaming, range riding, pick and shovel work, 
fruit picking and handling, cutting cori\ etc. They are fairly good with 
mnehinos but are not particularly adapt at milking oi handlii'g com ■ 
plicated raacliinery 

Japanese Laborers . — The Japanese are good hand vmrkers, etpeoially 
at squat labor such as cutting asparagus, truok gardening, beny grow- 
ing, sugar beet thinning and topping, melon picking, gathering walnuts, 
and for picking, sortuig, and packing of various deciduous and citrus 
fruits. 

They are not meehanicalty inclined, and only occasionally satis- 
factory 8s teamsters. .Japanese are seldom found in dairies, or oir bee.f 
or sheep ranges, and only occasionally in the production of such field 
crops as barley, wheat, op,t‘’, cotton and alfalfa. 

Their specialty runs largely to the production of fruits, melons, rice, 
sugar beets, beans, corn, potatoes and truck crops. 

As a class they are ambitious, studious (often studying deep into the 
.night after s hard day), cleanly, self-cff.acing, and law abiding. 

The business standards of the Japanese differ considerably from 
those of Americans, Hence, the Japanese does not feel compelled to 
respect his agreements if able Ic force a change more advantageous to 
himself. From Ajcerican standpoints they are therefore sometimes 
tricky in regard to contracts, as for example in failing to remove stumps 
under a wood-cutting contract, or in seeking to fulfill the terms of an 
agivement with scant weights or measures. Where Japanese of both 
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sexes are present in numbers, their personal habits are likely to bo open 
to American oritioisui. 

Chinese Laborers . — Chinese labor is now largely a thing of the past. 
A few old men still work in the potato and sugar beet fields and at 
vegetable gardening but they arc fast dying off. The young native 
born Chinese prefer the store or the kitchen. Chinese labor is no longer 
a factor with the American farmer, outside cf a fev"- cooks, gardeners, 
and housebeys. 

Chinese labor as a rule is “low in motion, but very reliable and trust- 
woithy. The Chinese tnkes a pride in his work and in fulfilling his 
contiacts He is set in his ways, however, and when taught a certain 
way to do a thing will continue to follow the method ever after ’■ 

2. Wages of Farm Labor 

Wages hnve been defined as the payment for the services of 
labor.* In a theoretical consideration of the problem of wages, the 
social significance of the services of any laborer in any group tends 
to conform to the services of the marginal laborer in that group. 
The product of this marginal laborer conctitutos the maximum 
clali''' that any laborer can make on the income fi’om industry, 
and this amount is what is known as the economic or i’tipuied 
wage. While the economic wage enters into a determination of the 
contractual wage, these two concepts arc different However, it is 
obvious that tlio latter could not and docs not exceed the former 
over any considerable length of time, or else the industry would go 
on the rocks. Theoretically under conditions of perfeci. competition 
and mobility of labor, the contractual wage tends to equal the 
economic wage, 

In considering the problem of the wages of farm labor another 
distinction must be taken into consideration. The i-no7iey wages 
or cash wages are often not the sains ns tho r-ial wages because so 
often many perquisites in the way of meals, lodging, laundry, and 
ether services are afforded the farm laborer in addition to the 
money wage. "The English custom in discussing farm wages takes 
total remuneration into account. It is common practice there to 
set the total wage first, and then to determine a fann laborer’s 
cash wages by ded acting the values of perquisites to bo given. 
Americans use practically a rc-verge process, which is leas cempre- 
hensive. They usually lease their consideration on cash wages, 
modified bjr inclusion or exclusion of board, which is commonly 

* Adamg, E.. L. 0[i. ait., pp. 519-325. 

“ Deiblsr, W, S. PrJ/.bipics of ScoMmios, McGrw-Hil! Co , 1920. 
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understood to include lodging, especially in the case of unmarried 
laborers, and often understood to include washing. This method 
does not take account of other payments in kind or of privileges of 
value also given to farm labcrcra.” ^ 
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The table on page 184 gives the farm wage rates and the index 
numbers from 1866 through 1928, the index number figured on the 
1910-14 wage rate as 100. In 1866 the farm laborer in the United 
States received on the average, without board, ,114 5.50 per month, 
or about 90 cents per day. The peak was reached in 1920, when 
the v^age per month without board was 165.05, giving an index 
number of 239, or almost two and a half times that of the average 
from 1910-14 By 1928, this had deelinod to $48.65, and an index 
number of 169. 

There is conaiderable variation in wages for farm labor in the 
several sections of the nation. In July, 1929, the average wage rate 
per month without board in the North Atlantic States v/as $70.97; 
in the North Central States, $58.18; in the Sonth Atlantic States, 
$35.77 ; in the South Central States, $37.44; and in the Far Western 
States, the corresponding figure w-rs $79.11, v-dth an average of 
$50 53 per month for the entire United Stales. Thus we see that 
the wage rate in the North Atlantic and Far Western States was 
about twice that prevailing in the South. 

As to some of the basic causes for variations in wsges paid farm 
Inborers, Tajdor calls attention to the facts that “the wage of a 
given man at a given time and place is the re, suit of a bargain made 
by the employer and the employee. The amount !,he wage worker 
will take depends upon his desire for employment and the pay 
offered in the varioiis positions open to him. The amount the 
employer is willing to pay depends upon the use he hag for the man 
and the num-ber of men offering their services The maximum wage 
is determined by the productivity of labor but the actual wage is 
the resultant of competition among workers for positions, and 
among employers for men. Variations in v/ages in different parts 
of the United States and on the saiwe .job are due to differences in 
the qualities of the men, in the degree of responsibility placed upon 
the men, the character of the work, and the conditions of life. 
Differences in different localities ma^' be due to differences in the 
relative abundance of men. It is probable also that differences in 
the cost of living will have a considerable influence upon the wage 
rate required to draw or hold laborers in a given community. For 
example, v/age,s are low in the South as compared with the 
North. This may be attributed to several things. The qualii,y 
of the labor may be lower. The cost of living is less, hence the 
supply may multiply on a lower income scale in the South, In 
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the Western States wages have been relatively high, clue largely 
to the relative scarcity as compared with the East. In general the 
price-fixing forces operate in much the same manner in determining 
the price paid for labor as in determining the price paid for the 
products of the land. One difference when compared with a staple 
of world Gomir.eroe like wheat, arises out of the fact that the supply 
of laborers does not move so readily from place to place to adjust 
itself to the demand as the wheat supply does. Any arrangement 
which will provide for the easy shifting of labor rvill tend to bring 
the vragos to the same level for men of the same ability in regions 
far from each other if the living con.ditions arc the same,” ^ 

A recent study ^ of the Federal Bureau of Agricultural lico- 
nomics demonstrate.^ that the simple quoting of v/age rates with 
or withoui/ board does not give an accurate story of total values 
of remuneration of farm la^borers. Among the perquisites given 
non-casual hired farm laborers were board, lodging, dairy and 
poultry products, meats or meat products, flour or meal, vege- 
tables and fruit, miscellaneous foods, privilege of keeping some 
kind of livestock, feed for livestock, pasturage or range for live- 
stock, garden space, garage space, use of employers’ horses or 
mules, use of tools and vehicles, and a number of miscellaneous 
Items. The casual farm laborers also receive a number of pcr(iuis\ies 
of a similar nature. There is to be noted a di.stinct difference 
between the perquisites afforded married and unmarried laborers. 
The addition of these perquisite values to the wage rates of the 
several thousand instances oompreherded in the study raised the 
figures for total remuneration of hoarded non-casual Laborers to 
179 per cent, and of those not boarded, to 151 per cent of the money 
wage averages. The respective pcrcent?.ges for the casual laborers 
were found to be 141 and 108 The same study “also shows that 
real wages of American farm laborers are higher than rue commonly 
quoted or believed, even w^hen perquisites are reckoned at farm, 
values. Real farm wage.s ere shown to equal or to exceed the 
average full-time and actual earnings of common laborers in some 
representative industries ” And if in reckoning their values, the 
farm perquisites were based on city values of similar goods a,nd 
services, the oorap.arativo shewing of real farm wages would be 
decidedly better, 

' Tayior, H. 0. Gutliiicn a{ sigi ioidluTai Economics. MaoiaiHan, 1931, pp. lSG-137. 

’ Fokors, r, C, Cr- u'S-, pp, 52-65, 
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3. Handling Farm Labor 

The successful handling of farm labor is an exceedingly hnportant 
phase of the farming industry. The matter is considerably shnpli- 
fied when the labor to be handled is that of the farm family, but 
even here a considerate and tactful approach to the matter is 
desirable. To drive young people to the v.’crk which they must 
perform is one of the most certain ways to establish a deep-seated 
antipathy to farming, and an3rthing that savors of it. Rather to 
develop in them the sense of partnership is the way to arouse their 
best capacities and interest in the enterprise. Many parents deny 
their children the opportunity of making even the comparatively 
email amounts of spending money which give to them the self- 
respect to which they are entitled in their social relationships with 
the other young people of the communit}'. Tt denotes wisdom on 
the part of parents to make the lives of their young sons and 
daughters as happy as possible on the farm; and it is a good busi- 
ness policy to do so. oven though there v'ero not more worthy 
arguments in favor of such an attitude 

Where hired labor is ernplormd, the problem becomes much more 
complex, If the hired man is a single young man of good liabils, 
and race e.xtractions do not conflict, the situation is often accom- 
modated by taking him into the home, and virtually making him 
a member of the family. However, w'hen he does not come of a 
compatible element for such treatment, no such simple formula is 
possible. The matter of proper housing is a most important one; 
for the operator who treats his labor besi< is usually the one who 
secures the best labor The peculiarities of neg-o labor, of Mexican 
labor, of Japanese, and other nationalities mutt be understood if 
one is to get along well with them, and to secure efficient results 
from them. Tbe Northerner who moves South tc farm can learn 
much worth rvhile from the long experience of tho Southerner in 
handling negro labor; as can the Southerner learn indispenss.ble 
lessons from the Far Westerner in handling labor of Orisnial 
extraction. Where any considerable amount of labor is hired in the 
farming enterprise, one of the most important elements in the 
profitableness of tho venbare is the successful handling of labor, 
U'hich it must bo remembered is the dear factor in American 
farming. 

It is desirable from the standpoint of labor, as well as of the 
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farming enterprise, that as far as possible productive work should 
be provided throughout the year. In this connection Spillman says 
that “farm work, at least on the average for a series of years, pays 
only crdinar 3 r wages for work actually done. It is therefore neces- 
sary that farmers following the usual types of farming find some- 
thing profitable to do the year round in order to make e decent 
living. But field crops, for the most part, give occupation only 
during the euminer. The fanner must find other m(3ans of em 
plojnnenl in winter. This is undoubtedly one of the reasons for 
the groat prominence of i,he dairy industry along our northern 
border and in the northern half of the country generally. In the 
Cone Belt many farmers feed beef cattle, hogs, or sheep, prima- 
rily for winter employment, though the ne'cecsity of producing 
manure to keep the land productive is also a consideration. In 
the South, where the winters are mild, and nhere farmers can work 
most of the year in the field, livestock enterprisns are muo’n less 
coramcn, and are not generally adopted v’hsre profitable crop 
enterprises are feasible. The more nearly it is possible to devise a 
system affording an even distribution of both man and horse labor 
throughout the year by the introduction of enterprises that an; 
well adipi.ed to local conditions, the greater will be the advantage 
from doing so.” ' 

The harvest seasons in fhe various parts of the nation are the 
ones in which the seasonal demands for labor are the heaviest, 
Labor-saving machinery is applied to the cultivation of crops quite 
extensively and rather generally except in the more backward parts 
of the country. But many of the harvesting methods are still per- 
formed b:/ hand and back-brealdng labor, and usually must be 
done in a severeh/ limited period of time for best results This 
is particularly the case with fruits and vegetables where often a 
day’s delay is a serious matter. This need for large amounts of 
casual labor to carry out such operations has led to the dovelop- 
ment of three .streams of migratcrj'- labor each year proceeding 
from the Southern to the Northern farming regions. These are 
well described as follows: 

This Allanlic Coast Stream . — One of these streams starts early jn the 

year in iloricla. As the harv’csting of the winter crop of vegetables is 

completed, the stream moves jioTthward throagh the truck growing 

^Snillman, W. J. f'arra Mamgemevt. Orange Judd PuolislimgOo., 1923, pp, 378, 
330. 
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sections along the Atlantic Coast, stopping at such trucking- centers as 
Beaufort, Meggefcs, and Charleston, S. C.; Wilmington and New Borne, 
N. G.; Norfolk, Va.; the Eastern Shore of Virginia and Maryland; 
Central New Jersey and Long Island. Here the stream divides, pai't 
of it going up the C-mnectievE Siver into tho tobacco and truck fields 
of Connecticut and Massachusetts, the other going up the Hudson 
River nnd turiiing west into Western New York, when; large areas 
ijre devoted to track and fruit farming. At the end of the season the 
stroEins vanish, to reappear again in Florida the next spring. 

TJig Plains Regim Stream — In the great wheat growing loglcn along 
the eastern margin of the western Plsins Region another ste-arn of 
migi'utory labor begins co appear in Toxas and Oklahoma at the begin- 
ning of wheat harvest, in late May and early June. The stream is small 
at first. With the advance of the harvest season the stream flows 
northward into Kansas and Nebraska, reaching a volume of probably 
50,000 men by this time. Hero it meets a h'stus between the .season 
fer harvesting winter wheat and that for harvesting spring <vhe&t 
farther north, and gradually melts away. There is arr interval of about 
two weeks in which little labor is available to the horde cf migrants. 
Rut when wheat harvest begins in the spring whe.at states tho stream 
reappears, fi»i!iUy passing into tire important wheat growing provinces 
of Western Canada On accoui't of the high wages paid ter- this harvest 
work, many cf these migrants ai'o experienced farm boys from the 
States to the eastward. Marry j’oung men who arc going to college irr 
winter spend the'r summers in the harvest (ieldr. But a lar ge part of 
the stream k made up of itinerant laborers wire a, re little above the 
grade of tramp, and men of this class ai-e very unsatisfactory laborers 

Pacific Coast Sireant . — The large amount of "mall grain, fruit, and 
’.mgetables grown in tire I’acifio Coast states, and tho consequent large 
demand for harvest labor in that soctiorr, combined with the great 
extent cf the regioir from nori.h to south, gives rise to a Ihii'd stream of 
migratory labor. It begiris in Southern Califonria, very early in the 
season, finding emplo 3 mrerit in truck growing sections at first. Later 
conres the harvest of smell grains, of which Califcrnia produces a large 
area. Thence the stream v/orks northward into the grain fields and 
fruit orchards of Northem California; thence into Oregon, and finally 
terminates in the grain fields of Central Washington. 

Possibilities of Cooperation heiioeen Country and City . — During the 
recent European war, when nearly every able bodied young man was 
drafted into the army, rve learned that there are important possibilities 
of cooperation between city and countrj' in this matter of harvest 
labor. There are hurdreds of thousands of young people v.'ho spend 
their winters in school but who are vdthout profitable employment in 
summer, to say nothing cf the vast army'- of teachers. There are also 
some seassonal industries in the cities that give employment in winter 
only It would be a splendid thing for these people who need healtlifnl 
and profitable employment in summer if they could be properly trained 
for the v/ork and then be employed to relieve the shortage of labor on 
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the farm at the harvest season. Efforts in this direction were made 
during the war, with considerable success, but with the passing of the 
war emergency the efforts were abandoned. It would add materially 
to the per capita production of wealth if a system of this kind could 
be made a paro of our national economy. *■ 

4, Cini,D L'ABor. on Fakms 

Mac’i atteution has been given to the matter of child labor in 
the mnnufaeturing industries, and great advances have been made 
towards improving tho situation in that regard. It is only com- 
paratively recently that scarcely any focus has been made upon 
the problem of child labor on fauns. Undoubtedly, there is much 
to sustain tho position that the numerous opportunities for light 
labor in the chores, and even the hoeing of crops, the gathering of 
fruits and vegetables, the picking of cotton and similar tasks 
about the farm afford emplojunent for the leisure of farm children 
in a v/ay that can be beneficial rather than injurious. Where the 
point of view of the welfare of the child is kept prominently in the 
foreground by the parents, there can be no valid criticism of the 
child’s doing his reasonalde share of the farar work. BuL it is ao 
easy for the emphasis to be placed upon the exploitation of the 
child’s best interests to the advantage of the profitableness of the 
farming enterprise. Tbs parent would indignantly den^' any such 
tendency, but unconsciously such an attitude is altogether too 
often an animating one. 

The census figures pertaining to child labor on farms is far from 
a,s revealing ae one would like in this regard, and there is roonr for 
much improvement iu the collection and reporting of such signifi- 
cant data. In 1920, there were 1,065,858 children of the agos from 
10 through 15 years employed in gainful occupations. Of these 
647,309 were reported as in agriculture, forestry, and animal hua- 
banclrjn or around 64 per cent of the total, A striking decrease in 
the number of children 10 tc 15 years of age in the agricultural 
pnrsuits is iudicated <>ver the decade from 1910 to 1920. Unfor- 
tunately, the difference in the basis of repmting for the two census 
periods vitiates the comparability of the data. However, as be- 
tw'een 1900 and 1920, there were only about three-fifths aa many 
children in the later period in these pursuits as a.t the beginning of 
the century,® The enUmera.tiois of 1920 does not report as gain- 

' SpjiJmaa, W. 1. Op. cU., pp, 381-382. 

“ V. a. Ctffisus of l^SG, Vol. IV, “Ocoupatioaa." pp. Is, 30, 3V6. 
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fully employed in agriculture and related pursuits those children 
who work for their parents at home merely on general household 
work, on chores, or at odd times on other work. It includes those 
who work regularly for their own parents on a farm, or those who 
work as farm laborers for others. 

The National Child Ijsbor Committee has sponsored studies of 
children working on farms in West Virginia. ^ and in Colorado.® 
In both of these publications it is found that child work on farms 
prevails to an extent interfering with the education, recreation, 
health, and hence normal development of large numbers of chil- 
dren. Arsnentrout cites tv/o instances as illus1.rati'‘m. 

A man and his l^-year-old boy were sawing firevrood m the wood- 
iaad. Besides diis boy there were two snialler ciiildrcn in the family. 
The man owned a fair-siEed, fertile farm and operated a threshing 
macliiiie, from which he had made a considerable amount of money 
during the past season. The boy had gone along with the thresher as 
feeder, doing a man's work, for which iie received no pay whatever, the 
father sa.ying that som.etimos he gave him a nickel, that he boarded 
him and clothed him, and that that was as much aa he got when ho 
was a boy. School was in session but tho boy had iiiot attended more 
tlian a third of the tijnt. He was ir the third grade. When asked what 
he would like to do v.dien he got older, hts father, before tho boy ooukl 
ans'.ver, said: “Dill will do just what I toll him to do till lie is twenty- 
one, if he .stays under mj' roof. After that he is hie ov.m bos.s and can 
shift for ‘hisself!’” It is not likely th.at ‘‘twenty-one’' will find Bill 
under Ids father’s roof. “Twenty-one,’’ the very time when the lourden 
should deSnitely shift from the shoulders of the parent onto those of 
the child, is the ti.ne fixed for just the opposite. 

.Aaiother parent, ;x man who had four chiidien between 10 and 15 years 
of age, talking about the kind and amount of ’work his girls and locys 
did, made this remark: “Our bunch is profitable to us all right.” Tho 
majority of the rural ehildi-en are bora of and raised by parents having 
an attitude vei’y similar to that of these two. They are not to be con- 
demned for they have not caught the newer vision of childhood, in 
which the parent owes all to the eiiild till he rsaolies maturity.^ 

In the sugar beet growing sections of Colorado studied by 
Coen,'* it was found that more than 1,000 working children of all 
tenures and ages were utilised in the handwork of the crops an 

*.4rv)f'u*rout, W. W. "Ohil.:’ Labor anfi tTarma.’' Cimpter II, Uiiral Ohild Wel- 
fare by B. N. Ciopper. Macmillan., 1922, pp. 52-93. 

*Ooen, B. F. and othm’S. Children Working on Farms ir. Certain Sections of 
Colorado. Colorado Agrio. College Bull Series 27, No, 2, Noy., 1926. 

“ Armeiitroul, TV'. TV. Ofi. cit., p, 01. 

Gear.. B. B., and oUiers. Op, oit,, pp. 5-0. 
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average of 8.3 hours per day for an average of 44 days. Little dif- 
ference existed between the children of owner and tenant farmers, 
the length of the work day approximating the average, but where 
the children were members of families operating on a contract 
basis, they labored an average of 9.4 hours per clay. Though the 
average was only 8,3 hours per day, in the blocking and thinning 
processes, 26 children worked 14 hears a day, 23 worked 13 hoars 
a day, 116 v, miked 12 hours a day, 147 w’orksd 11 hours a day, and 
377 worked 10 hours a day. The greatest excesses in this regard 
were found among the contract children. A distinct interference 
was found with school attendance. Seven and nine -tenths per cent 
of the ownei children missed school to work in the beet harvest; 
18,1 per cent of the tenant children, and 47.8 per cent of the con- 
twot children . Thus more than six times as many proportionately 
of the coni.raot childron as of the onmer children stayed out of 
school to work on the farm , More than 90 per cent of the school 
time lost by the contracts children was because of en.ployment in 
the production of sugar beeR. A marked retardation in school 
work was found in all of the schools of the district because of such 
mterferenos. This retardation varied from 41 ,7 per cent in the 
school least affected to 94.7 per cent in tire one most disorganized 
as a result of absences for farm work. 

The findings in West Virginia and Colorado, 'iV'hich doubtless 
may be duplicated iu- almost ever^r part of the nation, dispel the 
idea that all faim children work under conditions that are conda- 
cive to their best interests. They substantiate the view that as at 
present handled the situation challenges serious attention and 
necessitates marlced hnprevement. The extent to v/hich children 
are employed seems to depend on tvm main factors: "the nttitude 
of the parents toward the work of children, and the economic 
status of the home. The former is by far the most important de- 
termining factor, and when it is advoj’ss to the child’s welfire and 
appears in combination with an unfavorable economic status, the 
child grows up under extreme^’- unfortunate conditions.” In this 
qonnection the following conclusions appear eminently valid and 
worthy of naUonal emtsideration: “There is a child labor prob- 
lem on the farms, because some of the work children are doing is 
interfering with theic education, injuring the health of some of 
them, and because ihe unfavorable altitude toward recreation and 
the belief that work is the only thing worth while for the child, is 
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robbing the children of their rights to recreation and wholesome 
play. The work done by the majority of ru'ral children, because of 
the poor instruction they receive, is not educational. They take 
very little interest in the vmrk because they receive no personal 
profits from it. They are not acquiring habits of saving or learning 
intelligent methoils of spending. It is a small minoritjr that are 
enjoying the benefits tha,t a home in the country can afford. With 
child labor converted into children’s work, which means progress 
in education, promotion cf health and physical development, 
direction of v/holescmc play and recreation, appreciation of the 
importance and place of w'ork, acquisition of thrifty habits, and 
cooperation in community building, we can conceive of no bctlier 
place for the rearing of children. Under such conditions rural 
children would become the backbene of a great nation The foun- 
dation of the rural structure is good; we need no radical changes, 
but a gradual corn'ersion of child labor into children’s work, with 
aU this terra implies. 

"We are dealing here with a scattered population, really v;ith 
individuals. It doG.s not seem wise to endeavor to control ibis 
labor by Isavs similar to those applying to industry. The enforce- 
ment of such laws alone would nioko this out of the question for 
the present. There must be some economic adjustment before the 
state can compel the farmer to observe cerlain hours and conditions 
of work for his children; he must be able to support his family 
without sacrificing the welfare of the child. Again the individupd- 
ism C'f rural people v.’ill not permit of too much state control. It is, 
nevertheless, a matter for the state to control, but by indirect 
legislation which has this object, in view,” ^ 

In the light of present Inowledge of the subject, the remedial 
measures seem to reside in the establishraent of adequate oompul- 
sory school attendance ]a,ws, accomnanied by a reorganization of 
rural schools as far as possible to prevent conflici. at times of .stress 
periods of work. Also, the extension of 4-H Club work to encom- 
pass children’s farm work is recommended in order that children’s 
work may be substituted for child labor. Every effort in an edu- 
cational way must be exerted to inform parents intelligently •’vith 
regard to rural child welfare, so that a definite consciousness may 
be aroused a.s to the disastrous consequences of a, blind policy con- 
CvCrning the best longtime interests of their children who in most 

1 ib-aientiout, V.’. V/. Ou, cit , p. 92. 
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instances are paramount in importance among the other phases 
of the parents’ lives. 


QUESTIONS 

1. Give the number of persona engaged in farm worh in the United States 
in 1920, the number of those who were farm operators, the number who 
were farm laborers, and the number of female farm laborers. 

2. 'yThuL pruxjorlion of the farms in this country reported some hired labor 
in 1920? In what geographical divisions was tliis proportion the highest? 
In which was it the lowest? 

3. Discus.? the distinct elements 'vhicli enter into the farrr. labor supply in 
the United States. 

4. Name several ’'Pasnns why there has been a tendency for farm labor to 
decrease in tho past sevejal decade.?. 

5. Into wliat three general classes do the farmer’s labor ueivls tend to fall? 

6. Describe the variety of tasks for which tho farmer must arrange in the 
diff^ent kinds of agriculture. 

7. Justify the statement tfiat “the dominant and generally most satisfactory 
ernree of farm labor in the United Stales is the surplus originating from 
the native farm stcok.” 

8. Name the nationalities of the best imreigrant farm laborers iii this ooiinlry. 

9. Discuss the characteristics of the following classes of farm laborers: 
(1) Hobo, or tramp laborers; (2) Italian and Portuguese laborers; (3) negro 
laborers; (4-) Mexican laborers; (S’) Japanese laboTe’‘E; and (%) Chinese 
laborers. 

10. Explain what is meant by the “economic or imputed wage” and the 
‘‘contraotual wage’’; and why, theoretically, und.-n condidons of perfect 
competition and mobility of labor, the contractual wage tends to equal 
the economic wage. 

11. Distinguish between the “money or cash wages” and tho “real wages” 
of farm labor. 

12. Compare the wages of farm labor in the United States iti 1 806 with those 
prevailing in 1920, and in 1928. 

13. Discuss the variation existing among the v/age rates prevailing in the 
different geographical divisions of the United States. 

14. Give Taylor's views as to some of the basic causes for v.sriations iu the 
wages paid farm laborers. 

3 5. On what grounds does a recent study of the Eederul Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics contend that the simple quoting of wage rates with or without 
board iloca not give an accurate picture of i he real wages of farm laborers? 

16. Why is the successf\il handling of farr.v labor an exceedingly important 
phase of the farming enterprise? Whal are some of the iniman faeto''s 
entering into this problem? 

17- Di-scuss the desirability, from the standpoint of labor, as well as from 
that of the farming enterprise, that, as far as possible, productive work 
should 'ue provided througlmut the year. 

18, What e meant by the “seasonal demand” for farm labor; Describe the 
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1,hree main streams of migratory labor in the United States, and the 
possibilities of cooperation between country and city in the matter of 
harvest labor. 

19. To what extent is child labor a problem in American farming? Is it be- 
coming less so? Narrate the fndings cf studies of okild labor made by die 
National Child Labor Committee on farms in West Virginia and Colorado. 

20. What t^vo main factors operate to determine toe extent to which children 
are employed on farms? Bisevps the nature cf the remedial measures 
which should bo developed to improve the conditions with regard to 
child labor on farms in tiiis country. 
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CHAPTER X 

RURAL CREDIT 

The farmer like other business men uses credit extensively in 
carrying on his farming enterprise. Due to the many risks to which 
he is subject, both in the uncertamty of weather and plant and 
animal diseases, and in the matter of disastrous fluctuations from 
year to year in the prices he receives for his products, it would be 
much better if lie operated bis farm more nearly cn a cash bisis 
As a matter of fact, it is the exceplional farmer vdio has enough 
cash reserves to do this, and since this is an age of credit, the 
AxT'erican farmer produces his crop each year largelj'' upon re- 
sources made available to him through the insu'umonialities of 
credit. 

By credit is meant a relationship which involves both a creditor 
and a debtor. The concrete example may be cited of a Westcra 
fanner v.'hc needs a combine which his sound business judgment 
tells him he can use to profitable advantage. He borrows the 
necessary money to buy the machinery, let us say from a commer- 
cial bank, leaving with the bank in the form of a note his proicise 
to pay at a certain tune. In this instance the bank which lends the 
money is ihe creditor, and the famrer to whom the money is loaned 
is the debtor. The farmer finds his combine a great saving in 
labor and time, his costs of production are lowered and hia profits 
thereby increased, and he takes up his note at the hank, paying 
the accumulated interest when he does so. This closes the par- 
ticular transaction, PvUd places the bank in position to lend again 
to the same or anothei individual. 

Tbo question logically prises as to whether credit increases the 
amoint of wealth existent at the time the credit negotiation is 
iT'ade. The answei is that it doss not since credit is merely an in- 
strumentality by means of which the wealth accumulations, usv- 
eJly in the form of money, cf individuals who do not desire to use 
it themselves is msde available to other individuals who would 
hlce to use these lesourcee as they believe in a profitable In 
the ease of the fanner and the combine Just cited, the farmer uses 
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the credit extended in. a manner which creates additional values 
and the credit thus utilized is the instrumentality through which 
the aggregate of wealth in society is enhanced. If the fanner had 
found the purchase of the combine unv/arranted and had sustained 
heavy losses as a result of the investment, the credit extended 
might have represented in large measure annihilated \vealth. Thus 
credit may be either v/iso or unvuse depending upon the particular 
instance. However, the institution of credit has had a number of 
safeguards built up around it so that through adequate security 
the posh ion of the creditor may be protected in the loan. 

1. Classes op Farm Credit 

In practically all discussions of faiin credit, it is divided into 
three main elas,ses. When viewed frem the standpoint of the 
length of time for which the credit is extended it is classified as 
(1) short-term or “short-time” credit, covering periods from one 
day to six months; (2) imir) mediate credit, or that extending over 
periods from six montlis to three years; and (3) hog-term or “long- 
time” credit, langing horn three to forty years or m-O'-e, A second 
classification of rural credit is that made according to the purpose 
for which it may be secured.^ According to such a category, farm 
credit is to be designated as fl) Jand--purchase credit, (2) derelop- 
ment and equipment credit, and (3) production and marketing credit, 
depending upon the purposes for w'hich it is needed. A third classi- 
fication is v.dth regard to the form of security offered wdth the loan , 
Under such a classification, rural credit may be designated as 
(1) farm mortgage credit and (2) personal and collateral credit. 
These classifications, as Is true of nearly all efforts to systematize a 
set of phenomena are by no means mutually exclusive Tims long- 
term credit is usually land-purchase and farm mortgage credit, as 
well Farm mortgage credit also applies to developmerit and equip- 
ment credit v.diicb usually is intermediate credit. Similarly pro- 
duction and mariceting credit may be .short-term or intermediate 
credit secured as personal and collateral credit 

Short-term credit is estimated to amount to between 30 and 
35 per cent of the outstanding credit extended to farmers. This is 
the foim of credit which the farmer commonly uses in the produc- 
tion and marketing of his crop. It is obtained by the fanner f rom 

■‘Sua Oiaen, Nils A., und otteia. ‘ Farm Credit, Farm Inauranoe and Farm 
Taxadon." Yra-booh, IT. S. Dap&rtrosnt of Agriaultare, 1924, pp 185-238. 
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a number of sources. Principal among these are the commercial 
banks, largely country banks, but large amounts of short-term 
credit are extended by local merchants, implement dealers, live- 
stock and produce commisaon firms, canning factories, fertilizer 
companies, cotton factories, livestock loan companies, and pri- 
vate lenders, “The bull: of the .short-term credit is supplied by 
commercial banks. This source is supplemented by credit ex- 
tended by merohpnts and bv loans from private sources. In the 
better developed sections of the United States, the short-term 
needs of farmers appear to be adequaiely cared for. In other sec- 
tions where banka arc not so well developed, farmers are too de- 
pendent upon store crediu for their short-term leqmroments. This 
form of credit is very expensive and rf possible should be avoided. 
It is particularly unportant in the South. Except in the South, 
farmers are as well supplied with sliort-tcrin credit as are other 
small business men.” ‘ 

Intermediate credit, covering periods of from ,six months to 
three years, is principally designed for development and equip- 
ment credit, or for production and marketing credit not provided 
for in the range of short-term credit The production and market- 
ing of livestock often calls for credit extensions from one to three 
years in extent. If a farmer is developii g an orchard or draining a 
piece of land, building fences for pastnm lands and like operations 
the returns are usually not siifficientlj’- quick to come under the 
customary accommodations of short-term credit Special proxn- 
sionhas been made for such credit by the estabbshment of federal 
intermediate credit banks w'hieh are rediscounting agp''cies for 
inteimediate credit paper of individuals bandied thiough co- 
operative marketing associations, agricultural credit corporations, 
livestock loan companies and similar organizations, and state and 
national banks. However, a large part of the iateimediate loans 
to individual fara-ers ig still handled as short-term loans, renewed 
from time to time in order to extend over the desired period. 

Long-term '’rsdit is the most widely used of all the forms of 
rural credit It is applied mainty to the purchase of land or to 
make peimaaent improvemoiils on farm property. The farm 
morigage the security usually offered for long tenn credit In 

'Blaolt, A. G, "AgBoultural Cr(3dit in the TTnited States," Proceeclvnoa of the 
Second Intcraationai Conference of Agnoultural Eoonoonats, George Baata Pub- 
lisli.aj Co , 1930, p 989. 
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spite of the establishment of federal and joint-sl/Ock land banks, 
commercial banks, state and national, still lead in the extension of 
long-term rural credit. The mortgage debt of the farms of the 
United States in 1926 v/as estimated by the Federal Department 
of Agriculture to be around ®9, 500,000, 000. At the close of the 
year 1926, the fedeial land and joint-stock land banks reported 
an aggregate of $2,048 329,200 loans to farmers on mortgage se- 
curity, first mortgage loans only being extended by these federal 
institutions. In addition to the coinmorciai banks, especially 
slate banks, trust companies, and savings banlcs, and the federal 
and joint-stock land banks, the most important sources of long- 
term credit to fa/mere are: life insurance companies, farm mort- 
gage companies, owners of land and private investors, and in a 
few instances, state funds and state credit agencies. 

2. PlfiBMANENT CkEDIT FACILITIES 

The credit needs of farmers vary widely from the purcha,se of 
land to the payment of doctors’ bills and buying shoes for the 
children. The range of credit facilities is also wide, as has been 
pointed out in the preceding discussion. But ‘‘in .seeking to obtain 
loans, farmers find a high degree of specialization in the operations 
of the financial institutions. Federal and joint-stock land banks, 
insurance companies and mortgage companies as a rule accept 
only first ical estate mortgages at conservative valuations, and 
their advances have maturities of more than three years. AgrL 
cultural credit corporations and livestock loan com-pauics special- 
izs in short-term production loans secured by chattel mortgages 
and crop liens. The federal reserve banks, federal intermediate 
credit banks, and comm_ercial banks in the large centers accept 
farm paper only when it is indorsed by some responsible local 
institution, and they have varying requirements as to the purposes 
for which the proceeds of loans may be used. Usually their ad- 
vances bear short maturities and often they must be secured by 
collateral. Not one of these institutions makes a practice of 
handling unsecured loans without endorsement or loans secured 
by junior liens on real estate. Only a few of them accept loans 
secured by chattel mortgages and crop liens, endorsed or un- 
endorsed,” 1 

''Gariock, P. T- “Parm Credit Problems witli Special Reference to Country 
Banks." Proceedings, Second International Conference of Agricultural EconorHista, 
Gfeoigs Bauta Publsstiing Co., 1930, pp. 993-1005. 
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1. Country Banks . — If by country banks is included those in 
villages and towns up to ten or fifteen thousand people, then these 
financial institutions are the chief agency supplying the credit 
needs of the farming population of the United States. While well- 
adapted to the short-term credit needs of farmers, such banking 
institutions are closely enough related to their correspondents 
among the commercial banks of the larger cities not to be vroll 
designed for handling long-term farm mortgage peeper, ahhough a 
number of them, particularly among state banks do in fact engage 
in a considerable business of such a nature, by a frequent renewal 
of relatively short-term farm mortgage loans. 

The volume of short-term loans made by banks to faiTuers in 
the aggregate is large, estimated on December 31, 1920, at around 
$3,870,000,000. Moreover, such short-term bank leans are exten- 
sive in amount throughout the several sections of the nation, par- 
ticularly so in the states of the Middle West, a number of the South- 
ern States, and in Califcrnia.^ The owner farms are the ones to 
whom vsuch loans are mads in largest percentage, though a substan- 
tial amount of such credit is advanced to tenant farmers. The in- 
terest rates on these short-time bank loans varies with the section 
of the country, depending in coasirlsrable measure upon the fac- 
tors of the demand for capital in relation to the supply and the 
element of risk. In 1914. the average rate of such loans was 
8,1 per cent, but by 1 923 this bad declined to 7.6 per cent. In the 
latter year, tbs New Englan-l States had the lo-,vest rates, and the 
Mountain, West North Central, and Soulhern States the highest 
interest rates on personal and collateral bark loans to famrers. 
Around two-thirds of these short-time bank loans to farmers are 
made on the basis of a personal security, and about one- third are 
secured by collateral of one form or another. In the year 1923, it 
is estimated that three-fourths of the short-term bank loarrs to 
fanners were for periods of six months or less. The short term 
for which banks make loans to farmers has justly been considered 
a weakness in the service of these institutions. The business of the 
commercial bank is based upon its deposits, and a short -term type 
of business m necessary for proper security. The tureover in com- 
meroial enterprises, of the merchant and the manufacturer for 
example, is much more rapid than characterizes agriculture. Con- 
sequently, commercial hanks are “not as well suited to the needs 

^ 0133E, riila A., and othf-rs Op. ait., pp. 213-228. 
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of agriculture as to industry. The periods for which fanners need 
credit with which to produce and market their crops are usually 
much longer than in industry. In the past farmers have depended 
largely upon obtaining renewals of their short-time bank loans. In 
periods of good yields and good prices the practice of renewing 
loans has not w'orked a hardship to cither banker or farmer It is a 
policy which has its advantages to ths banker, since it enables 
him to n'mluate from time to time the security for his loans. On 
the other hand, the dependence upon the renewal of bank loans 
has not always operated in the interest of the farmer.” ^ 

Prior to the establishment of the Federal Reserve System in 1913, 
the disadvantages of short-term loans for farmers through country 
b'anks were much mere severe than since the liberalising effect of 
the federal reserve banks upon the sources of short-term credit 
for agriculture. These institutions arc permitted to discount notes, 
drafts, and bills of exchange issued or drawn for agricultural pur- 
poses and having a maturity of nine months. This privilege to 
agricultural paper is quite in contrast to the 90-day limit of com- 
mercial paper, Consoquentlj'', the country banks which aro mem- 
bers of the Federal Reserve S^'^stem have an important channel 
through which they may obtain additional funds lay red;.scouating 
agricultur-al paper. All national banks aro requiiod by law to be 
members of the S 3 "stem, hlembership is optional with state banks, 
and these institutions have been too slow in availing themselves 
of valuable privileges. Ccuntiy banks have in recent 7 /ears re- 
vealed that, the 3 '' are perhaps the weakest jaart of our present agri- 
cult\u'&A credit system. The long-coni inued depression of the farm. 
indii.stry converted resources that were considered “frozen assets” 
into distinct liabilities, and policies found to work with a feir degree 
of satisfaction in normal times have come under sevmre criticism. 
From 1920 to 1927, a total of 3,390 banks failed, 567 of which 
were national banks. It is significant to note that this is more i.bn.Ti 
twice as manv' bank failures as in the preceding 30 3 ’'ears. The 
great buUi of these failures v/ere among the country banks of the 
agricultural areas. And the situation has not improved sufficiently 
for encouragement in recent months. 

The country bank is an area of rural ciedlc Ter 3 '’ inadequately 
illumined. In spite cf the fact that it is our most important inral 
credit agene 3 ', we still know comparativel 3 '' little about the exact 

* Ibii., p. 226. 
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ualuie of its operations and problenxs. The most valid proposals 
for bettering the situation may be summarized as follows ; 

1. The requirement of a higher capitalization, of 4125,000 or possibly 
even SuOjOOO, C. B. Hazelwood, Vice-president of the American Bank- 
ers Association, is quoted as saying as follows; “If a ten-to-one ratio 
between the total demand liabilities and the capital and surplus may 
be accepted as conservative, it is obvious diat a bank eaphalized ar 
$10,000 and with 5100,000 in deposits cannot pay a profit nor show 
progress regardless of interest rates, •'von if it were opeiated by one 
man Face to face and bj’- correspondence, I have discussed this matter 
rvith many country bankers and I find that almost all cf them favor 
a minimum of $25,000 capital, while many of the more conservative 
incline to $50,000.” 

It is significant that in six of the states having ever half of tho bank 
failures in 1924 and 1925 the number of banks varied from 1 to every 800 
to 1 to every 960 persons as compared 'rith 1 bank with 7,300 persons 
in New England. The banks failing in the United States during 1924 
and 1925 howe an average capita lizaticn of $38,000 as compared with 
$100,000 for all banks. In any one state, the average capitalization of 
the suspended bardcs ma)’' be little smaller than of the other banks. 
At least this z'aa true in the western states and almost iirue in Min- 
nesota. This indicates that it is the average capitalization of banks in a 
territory rather than that of the individual hank which malces for 
wealcnesE. A small banlc will be reasonably side in an area where incst 
of the banks are large, but no bank is very safe in the region whore 
most of the banks are small. 

It is urged that requiring this larger capitalization viU reduce the 
accessibility of farmers to banking service and tend to restore agricul- 
ture to conditions that prevailed in the days before banks were brought 
within reach 4 number of things have happened to destroy the value 
of tins argument. In the first place, the decline in the value of money 
has made $25,000 represent little more than $10,000 in 1900. In the 
second place, improved transportation and oommunieatiorj have nrade 
it possible for fanners to reach banks much farther away. Third, the 
present low eapitalriation has had for its principal effect not bringing 
banks nearer to the farmei-s, but increasing the number of banks in 
the same village or citju Raising the capitalisation to $60,000 for cities 
of 2,000 to 10,000 rvill have the effect of concentrating the business 
in one or tv.'o banks in place of the three to five that are commonly to 
be found there. 

Legislation to facilitate and encourage the consolidation cf the 
banka in country towns should be very carefully considered as a 
possibility. 

2. The bu3iiie.sg of country banks should be more largely restricted 
to short-time loans. Thri will leave less buBtnesa for the commei'cial 
banks, bat thst which is left will be ranch safer business for them. 
Necessarily, there will he room for fewer banks in a town after such 
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changes take place. Remember that it was not rocommendocl that 
country banks make no real estate or middle-term credit loans. What 
is here suggested is that the ratio of such loans to short-term loans be 
greatly reduced in many banks in rural districts — more than cut in 
two in many cases. 

3. It is urged that state banking departments control the number of 
banks by e.'iercisirg greater dis.cretion in granting new charters, that 
stats banking laws be made more rigoi'ons and inspsetions more thor- 
ough, and that stats banldng departments be supported adequately 
sc that they can secure competent assistance. A comparative .study of 
the administration of state banking acts makes it abundantly clear 
that many of them are lax in the first place and not well .administered 
in the second. 

4. It is recommended that educational sgencios in the states under- 
take careful rsoearoh studies inio factors making for success in the 
organiKation and management of country banks; that state baiiking 
departments and bankers’ associations make similar studies; and that 
adequate extension service he developed to make the results of such 
studies available to country banks. 

5. While the people of the Tfi-ited States have reason to fear, under 
the financial oordition.s which prevail in tliis country, the general 
devolopuiont of a branch banking system, it is p(i.sBiblo lliat a certain 
amount of “group” banking activity, or possilrJy restricted l.'raiich 
banking, may <jffer .some opportunities for strengLhening country banks 
and unpro’dng the quality of their services. It must also be Irorne in 
mind that a probable substitute for branch banking is chain banking, 
which has as many objectionable features as the former, and which 
will be very difficult to prevent by legislation. 

6. The report of the Business Men’s Commissinn urges the organiza- 
tion of “counlry bank associations” v/hose object would be to en- 
courage and develop sound backing and increase the confidence of the 
public in banking institutions through cooperation of the banlcs for 
the greater safety of all. Bnch associations might employ the Eiervioos 
of a special examiner who would also be a general financial adviser 
and who might be responsible to an. executive oommittes representing 
the banks in the association.'^ 

2 Merchant or Store-Credit. — In some parts of the nation, espe- 
cially among tenant farmers in the South, an nnhealthfully large 
amount of the production credit, including supplies for family 
living, are secured on time-prices from supply merchants. The 
security accepted for this is customarily a chattel mortgage on all 
crops, livestock, and equipment. A recent study = of farm credit 

' Blnolr, T. D. A^naullura! Befart^ “n thu Umtid StaUf. ?vlci3rinv-tlill Go., 
1929, pp. 463-403. 

= Gila, B. M., and Moore, A. N. Farm Credit in Cotton Districts in Arkansas. 
TI. o£ Atk&nsas, Ag.no. lixpl. Starior, 3938, p. 3C. 
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in cotton sections of Arkansas reports 83 per cent of the mercantile 
credit extended to farmers as being secured in this manner. Poe *• 
regards this system as being the “greatest curse of the agricultural 
South,” and states that it is a curse alike to landowners, tenants, 
merchants, hankers, professional men, and to county and state 
as units of government. Investigations made in 1915 and again 
in 1924 by the same authority reveal that the ave-age supply mer- 
chant charges are from 15 to 22 per cent more for an article sold 
“on time” than when .sold for cash Tlie average is around 20 per 
cent extra au a rule for a credit item running six months in the 
territorj^ from North Carolina to Texas, inclusive. Figured on an 
annual basis this is an interest charge of 40 per cent, and the rate 
is often even higher. “No business on earth can succeed if it must 
pay at the rate of 40 per cent to 60 pei cent a yea.r for its opeiating 
capital, and for the tenant farmer to have to pay such rates fore- 
dooms hun to poverty and failure.” 

Such a situation tends to destroy thrift and ambition in individ- 
uals, and is blighting to progress and prosperity in rural com- 
munities where it prevails to any considerable extent The system 
of “charge it” is a temptaiion tobuy all that the tenant farmer can 
pay for, and at these exorbitant rates, he often buys more than he 
can afford. “So the time-prices systeir. becom.es a perpetual con- 
spiracy against thrift, a greased runway to debt and poverty In 
countless cases the tenant family has nol only lost all auibition to 
save up and eventually ovm a home, but has even lost uny ambi- 
tion to finance itself for a year; so when any surplus money is left 
at the end of the ciop season, it is spent for some unnecessary? pur- 
pose instead of being saved for getting the next year’s fertilizer or 
supplies (or p.art of them at least) at cash prices and thereby 
making a start toward independence.” ^ Moreover, the m^erchant 
v.?bo woiikl appear to be the one to profit by the system, makes 
little profit, because his victim makes little. The tenant farmer 
who opf'rates under this system has no reserves, and in years of 
crop failmn not only is he engulfed, but the supply merchant is 
left with the bag to hold. 

Some valuable suggestions have been made as to how these con- 
ditlung may be remedied : 

^Poe, Clarence. “How Can Wq Escape Time Prices Uaury?” Progreasine 
Faeirter, Jau. 19, 1929. 
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There are three important ways to change Southern merchandising 
from a time-prices to a cash or nearly cash basis; three ways whereby 
almost any man of character and industry can change from a store- 
account farmer to a bank-account farmer as follows: — 

1. We should change our fnr'ning sysisn ac as io make each farm feed 
itself— -pmdvLCB approximately enough food for its people and feed for 
its Bt.ock. 

2. We shoidd change cur farming syslmi so ai io have at least two 
important sources of cash incoms from crops or vlant production and at 
least one imvortard source of cash income from some ferm of animal produc- 
tiori — hugs, cows, or poultry. By this policy, we can (1) distribute the 
dangers of weather and insects and have soma cash coming in all the 
3'car round instead of (2) concentrating weather risks and insect risks 
on one crop and having only one paj"^ clay a 7/ear. 

3. Vfe can find out on what terms and by what policies business men 
are able to borrow mone3' from banks at 6 or 8 per cent per annum, 
and ourselves learn to borrow on such terms and buj at cash prices 
instead of pajdng at the rate of 40 to 60 per cent a j'sar for time prices 
credit. 

Four Ways Biaiuecs Men Get BarJc Loans — and How Farmers Can 

One of the leading bankers of the South, a man reared on a cotton 
farm and stiii largely interested m farming, pointed out that banks 
are just as read,y to lend money to farmers as to business men, but that 
in order to get loans, farmers must do four tilings which ail business 
men are themselves required to do in order to get banlc credit. These 
four things are. — 

1. Farmers mvM learn “the religion of the due date,” as the French 
•saj''. Every business man knows that if his note comes due January 22, 
he must pay it or see about it on or before January 22. Thousands of 
farmers have lost their own standing at the banks and huri. the standing 
of other farmers by acting as if “on or before” a certain date meant 
“on 01' after” that date. “The religion of the due date” is something 
all farmers need to observe. 

2. Farmers must learn to keep fair average balances in banks from 
which they borrow. A, farmer ■who voshos to become a bank berrov/er 
in the spring should become a bank depositor in the fall and winter. 
A man who carries a good balance in the fall and winter ma^' borro’.v 
in spring and summer and leave little in the bank during that period. 
But if a man bo-rows during the spring and summer and does not carry 
a goed balance at other periods of the j^ear, he should borrow enough 
extra\i keep 20 per cent of his loan in the bank, and so advise the 
barJ'ier when applying for the lean. 

3. The financial statements which banks require hudness men to fill 
out promptly and definitely, must also he filled out promptly and definitely 
by the farmer . "Some farmers arc offended when asked for 0 financial 
statement, and then answer everything in round numbers,” our banker- 
friend told our group, “llis land is ISO per acre; he cv/es |2,000; Ms 
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taxoa wore $200, oto — ewrything gueb':'''! i’' round nuinbcUu. A 

buhbcss man would soon lose standing if he answered a bank in that 
way, and so Avill a farmer.” 

4, Every business man keeps books so he can tell whether he is 
makhig money or losing money and where; and while no bant expects 
farmers to keep books in the elaborate way merchants and manufac-- 
t.iirers do, it does expect the fanner to hcev records and inventaiios in 
the sinivle wnyf. provided in standard far^n account looks} 

3. The Federal and Joint-Stock Land Banks. — For many years 
in Europe mortgage credit organised into a special system of 
banking has existed. The most widely kiiov/n of such institutions 
are the Landschaften of GoiiViafiy and the Credit Ponciei of 
France. Students of rural credit in the United States had for 
many years prior to the establishment of our Federal Farm Loan 
System been Qb.serving the operation of these foreign mortgage 
institutions and at one time a special commission on the problem 
was created by our government. As a icsult of such influences, 
in 1916, the Federal Farm Loan Act became a law enacted by the 
Congress of the United States. It contained many features of the 
previoual 3 ’- existing European systems, hut also included many 
other provisions adapting it to conditions in this country. 

The general purposes ^ of the Federal Farm Loan Act are 
d) to loxver and equalize interest rates on first mortgage farm 
loans; (2) to provide long-term leans with the privilege of repay- 
ment in installments, through a long or short period of j^ears at 
the borrower’s option, (3) to assemble the farm credits of the 
nation to be used as security for money to be emplojmd in farm 
de^mlopment; (4) to stimulate cooperative action among farmers; 
(5) to make it easier for the landless to get land; and (6) to provide 
safe and sound long-teni' investments for the thrift y. 

The machinery for the application of the provisions of the farm 
loan act originally prodded for three parts in the organisation and 
administration as follows: (1) The Federal Farm Loan Board, 
composed of six members appointed by the President of the 
United States, and the Secret8.ry of the Treasury as chairman. It 
is the function of this board to exercise supervision over the entire 
system, and to determine policie,s in accord with the law os’eating 
it. (2) The twelve Federal Land Banks, a,nd a larger number of 

^ 1^00, Glarcr^co. Op. ud. 

Fam.. Lup,n rnnier. Cirsular No 5 (Ro/iacjd) Fudanil Farm lioaa Eijj,cu, July, 
1923, 
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joint-stock land banks located in strateftic cenlors of tho nation. 
These banks make the loans, and upon the authorization of the 
Federal Farm Loan Board issue bonds or debentures for sale to 
investors. (3) The National Farm Loan Associations, one located 
in most of the counties of the nation, organized and controlled by 
the borrowers themselves, each composed of ten or more farmers. 
Through these local f.arm loan associations applications are made 
10 Ihe laud banks, but noi, to the joint-stock land banks. Since 
tho farm loan act v;as established the Federal Intermediate Banks 
have been organized and made a part of the farrri loan system. 
These institutions, however, arc discussed under a separate heading 
in this chapter, and mention only need be made of them in the 
present ccnncction. 

Tbs operations of the farm loan system may bo visualized by 
deaoTibing tbe negotiation of a loan to an individual, •who must bs a 
hona fide farmer, through a land bank Where there is a farm lean 
association in his section, the farr^'er would make application to tire 
secretar 3 ''-treasurer, a bonded officer of this organization. Loans 
cannot exceed 50 per cuni of the appraised value of his land plus 
20 per cent of the value of his pennsmenL insurod improvements, in 
an aggregate not greater than .126,000. Tho local association has a 
loan committee of three members who pass upon the valuation of 
the propert 3 '', and the approved application is sent to the federal 
Land bank of the particular district. A federal appraiser appointed 
by the Federal Farm Loan Board is then sent to the farm and 
checks and modifies as necessary this valuation of the local loan 
committee. 

The inaximum rate of interest which may he charged under the 
provisions of the farm loan act is 6 per cent, and the rate of 
interest is the same in every land hanlc district. The loans are 
secured by first mortgage paper and are made over a period of from 
not less than 5 years nor more than 40 years. Most of them are for 
a teiTO. of 33 years. These loans are repaid on the “amortizatioc ” 
principle, which signifies the process of paying off an indebtedness 
by installment payments of a fixed amount, including intorest 
and a part of the principal over a period of years. A 33-year loan, 
for example, would be repaid in 68 semi-annual installments. 
Provision is made for amortization on the basis of annual payments. 

Each bank was organized originally v/ith a capital stock of 
.1)750,000. This stock is automatically increased by 5 per cent 
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of eaca ioan made. When each loan is inacie this proportion is 
deducted, each borrower automatically becoming a stockholder in 
the banlc. If safe banking practice permits a loan of twenty times 
the capital stock, such a 5 per cent increase automatically ex- 
tends the lending capacity of the bank to an additional amount 
equal to each loan made. On December 31, 1927, the capital stoclc 
of the federal land banks amounted to 162,122,221, of which 
130,704,385 was owned by the national farm loan associations. 
3^707,070 by borrowers through agents, $115 by individual sub- 
scribers, and $710,651 by the federal gor’-arnmont. Thus the 
borrowers own practically all of the stock of those banks. 

In the process of .assembling the farm credits of the nation to be 
\'Bod as securitv for money to be emploved in farm development, 
federal farm loan bonds occupy an importaiit place Based on the 
first mortgage oecafity, and only a first mortgage is accepted 
by these banks, bonds are issued under the supervision of the 
government. Such attractive investment possibilities cannot be 
issued until the government authorities have passed upon the 
ficcurities and satisfied themselves that each dollar of bonds issued 
is secured by at least $2 worth of land. These bonds arc printed 
by the United States Treasmy Department, and are certified by 
the executive officer of the farm loan board, who is known as the 
Federal Fainn Loan Commissioner. They are not strictly govern- 
ment bonds, but are issued under careful federal supervision. 
These bonds are free from all forms of taxation, except inheritance 
taxes, including the exemption of interest on them from income 
taxes. They arc issued in deocmiiiations of $40. $100, $500, $1,000, 
$5,000, and $10,000. The S3.1e of these bonds m,akes available 
further resources for leading by the land banks. These bonds 
customarily bear around a 4| per cent interest rate, and the rate 
charged borrowers of land bank funds is governed by the rate at 
which these banks can sell bonds. A margin of cne per cent is 
allowed between the rats at ’which the bond sells, and the rate at 
wbj'ch the loan is made to the farmer .so that operating expenses 
of the system maj' be covered and a suret^j- provided against 
possible loss, as well as to permit a steady return, to the borrower- 
stonkhelders in the form of diiddends. 

The Federal Farm I^oan Act also authorizes the establishment of 
joint- stock land banks. These are priwately owned land banks vith 
a minimum capital of $250,009 each. Inetead of making their loans 
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through national farm loan associations, these banks lend direct to 
borrowers. Moreover, a borrower does not have to buy stock in the 
bank when negotiating a loan as in the case of the federal land 
banlis. These joint-stoclr land banks may lend as much as S50,n00 
to one borrower, and the borrower does not necessarily have to be 
the ope'-rator of a farm. Otherwise the plan of operaiton is esaen 
dally the same as that of the fedeml land banks. There arc no’v 
about fifty of ib.ese joint-stock land banks. On December 31, 1930, 
the land banks had slightly less than $1,190,000,000 worth of 
mortgage loans outstanding. The total bans of the joint-r.tock 
land banks on the same date were about $554,139,000. 

kn analysis of the purposes of the loans from fader al land banks 
from organization up tc Decerribcr 31 , 1928, indicates 9.9 per cent 
for purchase of land; 6 per cent for buildings and improvements, 
2.9 per cent for equiprr.ent, fertilizer, lirrestock, aod ir’-igation; 
5 per cent for national farm loan stock; 65-9 per cent io pay mort- 
gages; and ] 1.3 per cent to pay other debts A similar distribution 
occurs with the purposes of loans from joiui.-£tock land banks. In 
total, about 77 per ceiA of the proceeds of loans from the federal 
land banks has been used to pay debts, and the corresponding 
figure for joint-stock Unci banks is 84 per cent. 

These land banks have met with some difficult sailing during Iho 
protracted stress which agriculture is still undergoing. Errors have 
been mc.de in appraisals, in view of the unpredictable slump in land 
rnalues. Many claim that the land bnaks have been too quick, in 
foreclosing, and especially in forcing the land thus secured on the 
madeet, thus incurring losses that wore heavier iJian oecessar:/, and 
also reacting to depress unduly the land market. A regrettably 
small proportion of the loans have been used by the landless to 
secure land. There art' those who contend that these land banks 
have made it too easy for the farmer to get credit, and made 
possible in recent years an unwise encroachment upon his capital 
as expressed in the value of bis farm real estate holdings. In spite 
of these criticisms, a part of which undoubtedly are valid, the 
federal farm lo^iU system is one of the finest rural c-redit strutitures 
yet devised. In profiting by its errors, it v/ill greatlj'' strengthen its 
important place in our national economy, 

4 The Fede'^al Tniermediate Credit Banks . — The rediscount priv- 
ileges for agricultural paper afforded member banks and their 
correspondents through the Federal Rfserv^e System did much to 
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l'reci‘Lili:;e the rural credit situaticr: Hervever, agitation with 
regard to the farm depression following upon the heels of the 
World War, among other measures led to the passage of the 
Agricultural Credits Act in 1923, creating the Federal Icterme- 
diate Credit System. This legislation was designed to extend the 
period of tarnover of many agricultural credit transactions, as 
well as to relieve the federal reserve banks and counu'y banks in 
general of the burden of paper from six nionths to three years 
Under the provisions of this act, twelve intermediate credit banks 
v^ere established, located in the same places as the federal land 
banks, and managed by the same officers and directors. The capital 
stock of each of these banks was put at $5,000,000 to be subscribed 
by the federal treasury. LTp to December, 1930, about $30,000,- 
000 of the authorized total capital stock of $60,000,000 had been 
called for and paid in. The remainder is available when the 
opciaticns of the banlcs require it. By means of the sale of de- 
bentures, each of these intermediate credit bardcs is allowed to 
obtain additional funds to the extent of ten times its capital and 
surplus. Under present capitalization this means intermediate 
credit loans amounting t<r $300,0(30,000. These intermediate 
credit banks on December 31, 1930, in existence for a little less 
i,han eight years, had loaned, indoding renewals, in the aggregate 
oyer $1,125,800,000. The maturity of a note is usually from 6 to 
12 months. 

These banks do not make loans direct to individuals. They 
extend credit to such institutions as cooperative marketing associa- 
tions, agricultural credit corporations, livestock loan companies 
and similar orgsni/iatioim, and state and national banks. The paper 
which is offered for discount with an intermediate credit bank must 
be *vhat is known as agricultural pape.c, that is, the proceeds must 
be used for some agricultural purpose.' 

Direct loans are mads to cooperative associations, organized 
under the law'S pertaining to such organizations in the several 
states, when these associations are engaged in marketing staple 
agricultural products. The commodities on which such los-ns are 
made include such a wide range as wheat, cotton, wool, tobacco, 
raisins, prunes, and other dried fruits, canned and frozen fruits, 

’ N'ew Credit for Farmers. Issued by Kational Advisory Loan Committeo, Agri- 
cuUuiaJ Credits Division, U. S. Depaitwoat ui Agrioulture, Waslungtou, D. C.> 
1631. 
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canned vegetables, peanuts, broom-corn, beans, rice, alfalfa seed, 
red top seed, nuts, maple sirup, extracted honey, coffee, olives, 
obve oil, and hay. Such loans are generally made not to exceed 
75 per cent of the market value of the pledged commodities. Tho 
time is not less than six months nor more than three years. The 
collateral required is m the nature of warehouse receipts or sliipping 
documents covering staple agricultural products 

These irtf^rmediate credit banks diseount agricultural paper for 
liv'estoclc loan companies, agricultural credit corporations, state or 
national banks and smular lending institutions of adequate capital 
The sort of paper discounted is in the nature of individual farmers’ 
notes, usuallj'' secured, and indorsed bj" the discounting corpora- 
tion. the proceeds of which in the first instance vrere advanced for 
agricultural purposes, cr fer the raising, bravoding. fattening, or 
marketing of livcstoclc. An additionrd requirement usually made 
is that these corporations also pledge with the intermediate credit 
bank a part of tbeir capital as additional collateral. The terra of 
the paper discounted is not less than six months nor more than 
three years. 

Prior to April 9, 1931, a corporaidon could charge its bor 
rowers only 2 per cent more than il paid the intermediate credit 
bank on general agricultural papei*, and 2 ~ per cent more than 
it paid on livestock paper. This has been increased by the Fed* 
era] Farin Loan Board to 3 per cent. It has always been neces- 
sary for such corporations to earr,' on a fairly large volume of 
business to meet expenses under tho small interest spread. Tiie 
liberalizing of the spread between the discemnt rate and the loan 
rate makes the handling of such paper more profitable, and is 
intended to encourage the wider use of the discount privileges of 
the intennediate credit sy,stem. 

In appraising the contribution which the, intermediate credit 
system has made to the problem of rural credit, A. G. Black says 
that "so far as uhe intermediate credit problem is concerned, it 
would seem that a f'-'iindation has been laid for a successful sclu 
tion of it in the Intermediate Credit System. The banks of this 
system are in a position to be of greater assistance to agricrJtiuo 
than they have been thus far. The local agricult.jral-credit 
corporation could be made to senm a very useful purpose. The 
administrators of the Intermediate Credit System have not actively 
fostered the formation of such corporations, on the ground that 
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these would be activities in direct competition vviLh coimtiy 
banks. It has assumed that the Intermediate Credit System should 
not become an aggressive institution, seeking to extend credit, as 
has the Federal Farm Loan System. Consequently, the Intermedi- 
ate Credit System has drifted into a passive role, extending credit 
when asked, but making little or no effort to make its existence felt, 

“ Neither arc the Ini,crmadlate. Credit Banks loaning os much to 
cotiperatr-e associations as might have been expected. Coopera- 
Uves for the most part would like to scouro their funds from the 
Intermediate Credit Banks, because they fael that such banks 
should be more sympatheiic to their activities than are commercial 
banks, and that in s, crisis the Intermediate Credit Banks vrould 
be a surer source of funds. In fact, liowever, ccopsratb'es find that 
arrangements with commcreial banks are more flexible and work- 
able than those with Intermediate Credit Banks because of the 
inordinate amount of 'red tape’ to which they are subjected when 
applying for Federal loans. If the Intermediate Credit Banks arc 
to take their proper place in financing cooperatives they must alter 
their methods. There is the feeling, too, that the Intermediate 
Credit Banks are too arbitrary with respect to the form of coflpera- 
lAve organisation required before advances may be made. It may 
be necessary to amend the law in minor respects, but a more 
active administration alone would accomplish much.” ^ 

6. Other Eural Credit Agencies . — Among the other sigmfia.ant 
rural credit agencies are the life insurance comparjies, farm mort- 
gage companies, and private lenders. 

The nature of the insaranee business necessitates the accumula- 
tion of reserves wdiich must seek sound investment. Consequently, 
insurance coi.npanies are extensive investors in first mortgage farm 
loans. In 1906, approximately 9 -3 per cent of the total in vestments 
of such concerns rvas in farm tnoidgages. By 1924, this proportion 
had increased to 18.7 per cent, since declining to 15.2 per cent, 
Agricultural distress and the resulting marked depression cf land 
values have made farm mortgages less certain as investments than 
they were in the first two decades of the presont century In 1925, 
the farm mortgage indebtednese in the United States wss estimated 
at a,round $9,200,000,000. Of this total, the aggregai,e holdings of 
all insurance companies 'were reported in the same 7/car ks $1,879,- 

' Black, A. G. "The Ptovisupn ioi' Agricvjliurttl Credit in the United States.'’ 
Qmrlcrlr Joamoi of Eco-t,urtda, V.?I. XBIII, 1929, pp. 34-131. 
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000,000, or 20.4 per cent of the total. Insurance companies extend 
mainl y long-term credit. Their loans are made usually through 
agents who receive a commission for their services. 

Farm mortgage companies, scattered over the entire United 
States, though functioning most largely in the Middle West, are 
useful long-term credit agencies.^ Figures for twenty-five stites 
indicate that such companies v/hich belong to the Farm Mortgage 
Bankers’ Association have a membership the outstanding loans of 
which approximate a total of five hundred million dollars. In 
addition, there is a considerable volume of loans [icirn hundreds of 
such companies which are not members of this association. 

The largest single source of farm ci’edit is that of private in- 
diriduals. “This is accounted for largely in the partial- payment 
method of selling farms, M'bereby the seller accepts part payment 
and a mortgage to cover the remainder of the sale price. Farm 
moitgage loans aj'e often made by individual farmers and local 
merchants who are seeking a long-term investment for their surplus 
funds. They choose the farm raertgage because of a lack of knowl- 
edge of other investments, or because of a special preference for I Ate 
farm mortgege Farm mortgages were formerly rerj'’ p.ttraetive 
investments because of the high interest yield, but vdlAi the estab- 
lishment of the federal farm loan system and the inereased com- 
petition of insurance companies and the old private mortgage 
companies, this particular attraction is not so great. The safety 
element, however, will continue to attract individual lenders.” 
Another form of credit from private individuals is that extended 
bj’- the landlord to the tenant, a sj'stem which prevails particularly 
in the South under the “cropper” s7/siem of farming. The tenant 
is financially unable to arrange credit from the banker or merchant, 
and the landlord must “carry” him ky advances of supplies and 
cash. This procedure has in it all of the evils of the “time-prices" 
system considered curlier in this discussion. The results are often 
dire disaster to the landlord, as v/ell as greatly to increase the 
interest rate which the tenant must pay for his credit. 

3. Tub General Situation 

The rural credit situation has been much improved in the past 
couple of decades. First mortgage credit facilities are now fairly 

‘ Wnglit, Ivan. F'ai m Mortgage Fmancing. MoGraw-IIili Go., 1923, pp. 45-46. 

’Lee, V. P, Principles of Agricultural CrediU MoGiw-Hill Co., 1030, p. 181. 
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aucci’datc in p;'ncuio<Allj nil paita of ihe country. In recent years, 
with the mounting farm indebtedness in this country, some say 
that the farm loan system has been more injurious than helpful to 
the farmer, though such a statement cannot be accepted without 
many qualifications. This system does not encourage farm 
ownership as it should, and one of the limiting factors in this 
regard is that loans cannot be made for more than 50 per cent of 
the V8.1iie of the farm ofl'cj’ed as security. Before amdliing sub- 
siiRntial can be done to improve this situation it is necessary that 
more dependable methods of land appraisal be devised, ^ 

' The most unsatisfactoi'y condition pertains to the matter of 
shortTerm credit. As has been pointed out, the country bank has 
with its present type of organization and management proven the 
W'eakest part of the rural credit structure. It is necsssimy to give 
greater stabilily to those institutions. Undoubtedly, larger capital 
requirements, stricter backing laws, and more careful regulation 
will help, but the problem perhaps lies even deeper than this. At 
the present time v.'e do not know enough about the credit problems 
of country banlcs to meet the situation as intelligently as we must. 

Intermediate credit for faimeis has been greatly strengthened 
by the establishment of the intermediate credit baidcs Their 
greatest aid has been in maJdng loans dii’ectly to cooperative 
aesociations. The affiliation of credit institutiOQvS entitled to the 
rediscount privileges, and the development of credit coTpore,tions 
imder the provisions of the Agricultural Credits Act of 1 923 have 
been altogether too slow and inadequate. Critics ssiy that the fault 
is not essentially in the structure of the federal intermediate 
credit system, but in the fact that “its administration has .allowed 
it to drift into a position of relative impotence ” Such remedies as 
are necessary to make it more effective appear to be largely those 
of better and more far-sighted leadership. 

QUESTIONS 

1. Exphin by the use of a concrete illuslratiox' what is meant by “credit." 
Contrast the position of the fanner and the business man as to the need 
for credit, 

S. Discuss the extent to which credit increases the total amount of wealth 
in existence. 

3. Classify and define farm oreLlit according to time, purpose, and form of 
secui'ity. 

iBlaok, A. G. Op. eii.. pp. 13&-1S1. 
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4, Give the extent, purposes, and principal sources of "sliort-tcrni credit,” 
“intermediate credit,” and “long-term credit” as they apply in the 
business of farming. 

6, What is the importance and general effectiveness of country banks as 
rural credit in.stitutions? 

6. Discuss the liberalizing effect of the federal reserve banks upon the 
sources of short-term agricultural credit 

7. N.’im" end diiscu?" rhe six proposals of Black for bettering the situation 
udth regard to country banks in the United Slates. 

8 Why decs Poe regard time-pricos usmv as the “greate.9t curse of the 
agricultural South”? 

9. Nam.’' three important ways in which Southern farm tnerchandising may 
be changed from a time prices to a cash or nearly cash basis, and four 
ways in v/hich the farmer must emulate the business man in getting bank 
loans. 

10. Enumerate ihe six general purposes cf the Federal Farm Loan 4ct. 

11. Describe the machmery of organization and administration for applying 
the pro-vision? of the Fod.eral Farm Loan Act. 

12. Explain how a farmer would negotiate a lean threugh a federal Lmd 
bark, .and tlv “amortization” principle of repayment. 

13. Compare the original capital stock of the twelve federal land banks with 
that on Deccrni-'O" 31, 1927. How are such iticrc.iscs .automatically ef- 
fected? Wlio owns the stock of th-"o federal land basics? 

14. What are “federal fa.in loan bonds,” their investment characteristics, 
and their signiflcmico in the federal farm loan system? 

15. What is a “joint-stock land bank,” and Iiovr docs it differ from a federal 
land banic in ils operation? 

16. Briefly analyze the purposes of the loans made by federal land banks 
from eganization up to December 31, 1928. 

17. De3cril)o some of the di.fficjultiea vnth -which Loth classes of land batiks 
ha-i'e had to contend in reconi, years, and sc-ms criticisms which havo 
been made against them. 

18. Explain the structure and operation of the intermediate credit banks, 
iiichiding an c.ppraisal of their prt.ssnt and potential us°hilness 

19. Givm the roles of insurance companies, farm mortgage companies, and 
private individuals as souices of farm credit 

20. Discuss the general situation with regard to rural credit in the. United 
States 
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CHAPTER XI 


FARM INSURANCE 

Insurance is now an established and customary procedure 
throughout the civilized world The fanner has been slower than 
the urban resident to avail himself of the advantages of insurance. 
The reason for this is not that faming is free of numerous and often 
great risks, but it is rather due to the highly individualistic nature 
of uur rural life, and to the fact that the farming venture so readily 
absorbs any surplus of means which the farmer jnay accumulate. 
HowsA^er, v/ith increasing information as to the principles and 
practices of insurance, the American farmer is more and nrors 
availing himself of this method of reducing the element of risk in his 
business. 

Insurance does not abolish losses; through group association it 
distributes these from the indi\ddual to the group. A servicer which 
is common to all forms of ineura.nce — life insurance, propoj’ty in- 
surance, crop insurance, livestoclc insurance, etc., — is to substitute 
for large and uncertain losses, a small but certain pajnncnt.^ By 
thi.s statement is meant that the faiTuer or business man enters 
into a contract in conformity with v/hich he pays at definite in- 
tervals compa.r a lively sm.all sums to an insurance company, that 
organization agreeing in turn to assume the risk of large losses 
which may or may not occur. 

It was Benjamin Franklin who said that “nothing is certain 
except death and taxes,” but it must be pointed out that, except 
in the ultimate and aggregate, death is quite uncertain. Similarly, 
no one knows when tlirough accident, — a defective due in the 
chimney, a careless toss of a cigarette butt, a combination of rats 
and matches, or of children and fire-producing materials — ^liis home 
or his barn may go up in smoke. The marlcod uncertauity that 
applies to the individual case in such matters, becomes in the larger 
aggregate a rathei- fixed certainty. Ws know that for every 1,000 
of the population, eve maj' expect annualhv a certain number to die. 

^ Kiegel, R., and Loman, H. insurance Pi inmples and Practices. Prentice-Hall, 
1923, p. 3. 
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Also, 'A the prcblcAi 'uCl uotuaL amung certain classes of 

property, we may expect aimually a fairly definite number of 
fires. This proportion is much greater in the case of frame buildings 
than with stone or brick structures. These factors make it possible 
for insurance companies operating for a sufficiently large group to 
place their business upon a sound basis, and to give resulting se- 
curity to their policy holders. 

The question is often raised as to whether insurance is productive 
in its nature. The element of security through the elimination cf 
I’isks and uncertainty'' creates a psychological attitude towards 
one’s business vffiich tends to incre'ase efficiency. The farmer who 
knows that fire damage to his barn or home is provided through in- 
surance, can sleep more soundly and face the morrow’s -worlc in 
greater strength and confidence. The knowledge that a life insur- 
ance policy, in the event of his death, would remove the mortgage 
on the farm, provide the educational opportunities ho desires for 
his children, and otherwise take care cf the needs of a widow and 
children adds much to the cheerfulness and effectiveness with which 
a farmer meets his daily duties. 

Some argue that the farmer is situated remote to other human 
individuals, his risks are less, and that he does not need insurance 
as much as the urban resident. But “the insurance needs of the 
farmer are almost as numerous as those of the city dweller. His 
fire hazards are almost as great. His buildings are more exposed 
to {.he hazards of lightning and windstorm than buildings in the 
city. The lightning hazaul, it is true, may be reduced materially 
by the rodding of buildings and the grounding cf fences. But even 
with these precautions the losses of farmers from this cause ;u’e 
relatively heavy. In order to be adequately,'' protected, the farmer 
must also carry livestock and ci-op insurance. While facilities for 
obtaining jrrotection agah\st fire and windstorm are adequate, 
suitable livestock and crop insurance are still in process of de- 
velopment.’’ ^ 

1. Fire Insurance 

All forms of industry involving the ownei'ship of property are 
subject hi some measure to possible loss by fire and the elenaonts, 
and it is the desire of the capitalist to eliminate this risk as far as 

* Olsen, Nila A., and others. “I'n'm Credit, Farm, Inauranoe and Farm Xaxation.” 
Yearhook, U. S. Department oJ Agriculture, 1924, pp, 239-256. 
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possible. Huebner ^ points out that three methods of elimination 
may be used; the property owner may perfect measures for fire 
prevention and fire protection; he may decide to carry the risks 
himself, and as a conccqucnce pay higher I'ates of interest on the 
capital borrowed and invested in his business; or he may buy 
insurance, paying for tins a definite sum known as the prenriuin, 
thereby shifting the risk to some other person, or groups of persons, 
constituting the insurer of the property. A.11 three of these methods 
iiie used by the farmer today, but increasingly there is a tendency 
for him to carry insuranec with some concern established for that 
purpose. 

Tn 1920, it is estimated that there was approximately 5^26,000,- 
000,000 of farm property insurable against fire. It is not known 
what proporticn of this was insured. Farmers are accustomed to 
secure fire insurance through two principal types cf inaurnnee 
agencies — the old-line or joint-stock fire insurance companies, and 
farmers’ muturd insurance companies. A third type is that placed 
with a class of larger mutual fire insurance companies ’vhioh 
resemble the old-line or joint-stock fire insurance companies, but 
these are the least important in farm fire insurance. About ouo-linlf 
of the fire insurance cairied on fa,rm property is v/ith the farmoi’s' 
mutual fire insuranc'^ eompnnies. Somewhat less than this amount 
is believed to be with the old-line insuiance companies 

Few forms of cooperative effort among farmers have been inoj’c 
successful than ha-'m been these faimers’ muhinl fire insurance 
companies. The first of these concerns organized among farmers 
came into existence shortly after 1820, in New England and the 
Middle Atlantic States.^ Tin; earlier companies operated under 
special charters, practically without guidance and supervision, 
and wdth frequent occurrences of f&ilurf's. After 1850, one state 
after another, established departments of their government which 
undertook the supervision of such efforts in varying degrees of 
effectiveness. A few years ago, there were 2,000 of these farmers’ 
mutual fire- insurance comiKunies in the United States, carrying a 
volume of risks amounting to about $8,000,000,000. The greatest 
development of these is in the East and the Middle West Progress 
along these lines has been much less in the 9outh. ’’This may be 

1 Huebner, S. S. Property Insurance Appleton, 1936, pp. 1 -2. 

’Valgren, V. N. Faniiera’ Mutual F^re Insurance m the United Siai.es. Ij. of 
Chi".ngo Prcaa, 132i. Gbapte.a II, III. 
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explained in part by the tenure and race conditions obtaining in 
that region, by the lack of adequate state laws governing the 
organization and regulation of such companies, and by unwise at- 
tempts in the South to organize state-wide farmers’ nautaal com- 
panies operating through county branches. Many of these state- 
■wide aascciations fell into the hands of promoters v;hose interests 
were not primarily those of the farmer. The failure of many of 
these state-wide associations did much to retard the development 
of farmers’ mutual associations in that section of the country.” ^ 
It ig difEcult to find a bettor condensed account than the fol- 
lowing of the organization and ope'^alioa ef these farmers’ mutual 
fireinsuvan.ee companies: 

PaxiYiers’ rauxuai Sre insurance conrpames usaaily operate in a rela- 
tively small tairitoi'y. A number confine their acthities to single 
townships. It is more .lommon, honroycr, for a company to opcatc in 
a group of townships or even in an entire county, and over one-half of 
the companies now m existence operate in areas of several townships 
or a county. In a few instances two or more contiguous counties are 
included in the territory of the companv, and only rarely do farmers’ 
rautoal fire insurance companies operate in an area as largo as a State. 

The farmers’ mutual insurance company is a business enterprise 
organized on the mutual plan without eapital stock, Its management 
is vested in a board of directors, the number of which may vary fjom 
5 to 15, although the most usual number is 9. Those directors may serve 
from one to three years. A large number of the mutuals operate under 
the iiiiliniited liability plea, v'hereby the insured obligates himself to 
pay his pro rata share of the losses and expenses of the company, A 
much smaller number of the eompaaics limit the liability of the mem- 
bers to a fixed sum per annum. 

The methods of operation are relatively simple. Applications for 
new members are taken by offi'’ers and directors Rome mutual com-- 
panies pu1, on active membenship campaigns, while others favor a 
policy whereby farmei-s themselves seek admission to the company 
The applica-tion fee is limited to a nominal sum ranging from .111 to |2, 
which has the advantage of reducing the temptation for solicitors to 
place more insurance than the value of the property warrants. Funds 
with, which to pay expenses and losses of the company are obtained 
partty through premiums and partly through assessments Only a 
few companies cclleet cash premiums in advance. The large majority 
of the mutuals work under the assessment plan, whereby bases ajid 
e-Xpenses ere prorated as incurred Initial premium charges with annual 
advance assessments, however, hare been growing in favor. This pol- 
icy is better than the more prevalent plan o' borrowing to pay losses 
and then levj’ing assessments to repay berrov'ed funds. It not only 
^ Olsesi. tjjla A,, and othsK. Op. t/i., pp. S39-2Se, 
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permits prompt payment of losses, but also eliminates any need of 
coercing members when losses are heavier than usual. 

An increasing number of farmers’ mutual lire insurance companies 
are adopting the policy of building up surpluses or reserves against 
■which to dra'w when losses are unusually large. Such reserves afford 
protection and reduce the need of special assessments. 

The adjustment of losses sustained by farmers' mutual fire insurance 
compseies is made either by a single member, vrko acts as a general 
adjuster for the company, or by the directors of the company, each in 
his cv.'n district. While the adjustment of losses by directors of the 
company is perhaps the cheapest method of adjustment, it is probablo 
that the adjustments by a single individual, ■who acts as a general ad- 
juster, are someivhat more equitable. 

In the field of reiusuranee, farmers’ mutuals have been lacking in 
adequate facilities. In some States local nmtuals are now prepared to 
go beyond their legal territory a-’d write joint cr concurrent insurance 
vdth companies in whose territories such risks are located. In ether 
States one company nis.y gro’it reinsurance to another company, Tji 
cirder to meet this situation more effectively, farmers’ mutual corajmnies 
in lo^wa. Indiana, and Minnesota, have organized special reir^iirance 
organizations to servo fanners’ mutuals. 'I’liis jiolicy, wlicreby farmers’ 
mutuals reinsure a part of their lislcs, will no doubt strengthen and 
expand the work of the farmers’ mutual hro insurance companies. 

The mutual companies have been very successful in supplying fann- 
ers’ insurance at a very reasonable cost. During the fivc-yoar period 
1017 to 1921 the average annual cost per $100 of insuraircs ranged 
between States from $0 06 to $0 51 and averaged $0 26 for the country 
as a whole. 

The cost of snob Insurance is somew'hat higher in the South than in 
the East and Middle West lodividual companies can slunv records 
of unusualljr low insurance cost. One mutual which lias 'a large amount 
of insuranoa in force has bad an average annual insurance cost of 
$0,075 per $100 covering a period of over a half century. In comparison 
the rates of commercial insurance companies are materially higher. 
These rates vary from $0.35 per $100 for some of the Nerthorn States 
to about $1 ..50 per $100 for some of the Southern States. Several 
factors account for the lower insuranoe costs cf farmers’ mutual in- 
surance companies The physical hazards are m'lterially reduced 
through mors careful inspection t)f risks and the insistence upon reason- 
able standaids of safety. The moral hazard is low'ered by avoiding 
overinsurance and by the development of a spirit of loyalty to the 
company. Equally important is the fact that the operating cost of 
these eomjMnies is relatively lovn Much free service is performsd by 
the effieers, salaries are small, and such items of outlay as rents, travel- 
ing expienses, and altorney fees are either absent cr relatively small. 
Farmers’ mutuals have thus beer able to effect eoonom'ie.s that have 
contributed to their own success and made fire insurance available to 
farmers at very reasonable cost. 
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The history of farmers' mutual fire insurance companies to date 
would indicate a continued development of such compaiiies iu years 
to come, The States of the East and Middle West are now fairly well 
supplied with such companies. There is no doubt room, however, for 
i’urther development in the South and in oarts of Ihe far West. The 
organization and operation of new companies in these regions should 
be built on the experience of successful companies in other sections of 
the country. 

In conclusion it should bo added that farmers themselves can do 
much to reduce the fire hazard. A recent ourvey of causes of farm fires 
showed that practically one-third of the fires were preventable In a 
recent survey of fe^rm fires caused by lightning it was found that out 
of every 100 fires resulting from such cause about 05 occurred in con- 
nection with unrodded buildings. Insurance does not oluniuaio the loss; 
it inereb/ distributes a part of it. It is theicfore ver3'- important that 
farnn-'r.i themselves use every eare to reduce thsir losses from the fire 
hazard.^ 


2. Windstorm In.surancb 

The damage sustained by faimeia from windstorms is more 
general and severe than is asiially considered to be the case. The 
United States Weather Bureau reports that between i91i) and 
1923 there were 752 tornadoes in this country, an average of 94 
for each year. These oocuvied in largest numbers in the Middle 
West Only eight states in the nation were without tornadoes 
during that period The Joss in life sustained from these tornadoes 
wnoimted to 1,929 and property losses exceeded $62,000,000. Not 
8,11 of this, however, was in terms of rara) lives and property. 

WindstoiTO insursnee is written by both joint-stock and mutual 
companies. Most of the windstonn insurance carried Iry joint- 
stock companies applies to the ri.sks insured by these companies 
against fiie The form of policy of about one-sixth v.f the farmers’ 
mutual fire insurance companies coyer both fire and wind. Mu- 
tuals specialising in windstonn insurance have been organized in 
several Middle Western States 

A number of stats-wide windstorm ccmpa.nie.s have been organ- 
ized, or in some instances simply given indorsement and support 
by the stats a,ssociations of fire insurance mutuals. Both of these 
tirpes are in close cooperation v.'ith the local fire insurance mutuals. 
Protection is thus piwhded at a reasonable cost, in most instances 
the representatives of the mutual fire insurance companies writing 
the applications, and the risks extending widelj^ over a state. It 

^Claw, Nila A., and otaEtfi. C}*. '-S., pp. 240-2-1?. 
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is important that insurance of this nature extend over an area as 
largo as a state because a windstorm may demolish the buildings 
of an extensive area locally, and the resulting damage seriously 
embarrass the finances of the local mutual. 

o- Livestoci', Tnsvati.is'ua 

The field of livestock insurance has been developed in the 
United States to nothing like the extent which characterizes the 
smiiiar situation in Europe. Epidemics of disease among livestock, 
with the possible exception of hog diseases, do not occur with the 
same frequency and severity in this country as in the Old World. 
Also, the American farmer in general possesses large herds, and 
the loss of an occasional animal does not strike him sc sevorolv'. 
However, interest in livestock insurance is growing rapidly in tho 
United States. 

Farmers usually have large investments in livestocli, and it 
has been discovered that losses from disea.se in the aggregate bulk 
rather large. Over a period of 35 years, the ostiinaind yearly losses 
of horses from disease iiave ranged from 14 to 22 head per LhoU'- 
siind, of cattle from 12 to 24 head per thousand, and of hogs from 
41 to 144 head per t]ious.arjd 

There are a dozen or more joint-stock insurance companies 
which write livestock insurance, mainly on horses and cattle. 
Usually, the policies are for comparatively sinall amounts, and the 
risks are often reinsured in other companies. 

For a number of 3 ’-ears, mutual livestock insurance companies, 
sorno 30 or more, m.ainl 3 '' in Pennsylvania, have been writing live- 
stock insurance. These companies opei.ai,e on much the same pLa.n. 
as characterizes the mutual fire insurance companies. Their risks 
are largely confined to horses. It must be remembered in consider- 
ing the extent of this form of farm insurance that the matter is 
still in the experimental stage. 

4, Crop Iinstieakoe 

Tire much vaunred independence of the farmer applies only 
partially to his exisrence. He may plam his crops in his wisdom, 
and govern his enterprise in general according to his own ideas 
about things. But, few occupations are subject to uncertainty 
greater than that of the farmer. He gambles with the limited or 
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excessive amount of moisture, early or late frosts may blight hia 
entire chances for certain crops, hailstorms may in a few minutes 
destroy the work of months, and insect pests and plant diseases 
may under favorable conditions in an amazingly short time do 
untold damage to his crop and livestock interests. Nor are the 
physical uncertainties the only onas witl) which the farmer must 
contend. The action of economic laws is often equally or more 
disastrous in thoir impingements. The farmer never knows v/ith 
much degiree of certitude, particularly in the major crops, what he 
is going CO get for his produce when ho harvests it. 

Students of the problem believe that general crop insurance is 
feasible, though it is yet. distinctly in its experimental stages. In 
view of the miirkecl development in ^'arious other lines of insur- 
ance, it w’ould be difficult to believe that human ingenuity will 
long delay the devising of a practical system to cam for the hazards 
wdth which the faimer must contend in his entorprico. 

Thus far hail insurance is the only form of crop insurance that 
has been generally available to the fanner, and even this coverage 
is of relatively recent origin.'’' During the past decade this form of 
insurance has growT.. into a considerable business. The premiums in 
1 Sj 9, arrounted to more than 30 millions of dollars, on risks total- 
ing about 560 millions. More than half of this insurance was writ- 
f,en 1 ) 7 / joint-stock fire insurance companies, about 60 in number, 
which v/rite hail insurance, more cr less as a side line. The re- 
ma,inder v.'as about equallj’’ divided between m'^tual insurance 
companies m'ganized e.speoially for hail iiisaianoe, and depart- 
ments of stale government for hail inauiance in North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana, and Nebraska. "While there has been 
some reccission in the amounts of this form of insurance in recent 
years, this is believed to be due ia considerable measure to the 
lowered farm income during the piotractfd depression which exists 
with regard to agriculture. 

Those regions in which the crops subject to damage from hail 
occur in large acreages, and in which the hail hazards are un- 
usually severe are naturally the ones in v;hich this sort of insur- 
ance is written most largely This applies more largely to the West 
and North Central States than to any others. Most of the mutual 

* Valgrsa, V. N. Crop Ijmirams, Bisks, Losses, and Principles of Proteclion. 
tJ. S. Departmeat of AgriO'uitme, Office ol Farm Management, 1822, Bull, No. 1043, 
J). 19. 
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companies operate on an assessment basis, and the rates are not 
available. Among the other types of insuring agencies the rate 
has varied from 3 per cent to as high as 16 per cent in some regions. 
The hail hazard is very erratic in its behavior, which makes losses 
vary widely from year to year and profits in the business to show 
the same sort of marked fluctuation. The losses from hail damage 
are greatest in the onc-crop regions, v/hcre a severe hailstorm at 
the critical period in the main crop m-aj/ cause ruinous losses. 
These consideration.s make it important that the risks in hail in- 
surance be distributed over a wide territoiy. Also^ it is necessary' 
that organizations writing this kind of insurance should cany 
adequate surjAus or reserve funds to tide them, ovov rhe voars of 
severe.st losses. 

General croji inmirance is, as has been siated, still very largely 
in its experimental stages. An attempt was mado in 191 7 to insure 
grain. This was mainly in the Dakotas. It resulted in loss because 
of the incornpctency of agents in accepting risks.* In 1920, a liU’ge 
fire insurance company offered a contract practically guaranteeing 
the farmer an incom.e from each acre seeded. Tht concern lost 
money on practically every policy written, owing to the low prices 
which occurred that year. In reality this -wub piice insurance 
rather than crop insurance * In 1928, three companies were at- 
tempting in selected areas and for selected crops to write a typo of 
insurance covering a major part or all of the long list of risks to 
growing crops, including drought, excess mmisture, plant disease, 
and insect pests.^ Such broad coverage as this is what is meant 
by the term general crop insurance. The areas in which this in- 
surance has been written include several Southern States and some 
of those on the Pacific coast. Among the crops, there is citrus 
fruit in Florida; in the Carolinas and Georgia, truck and garden 
crops such as tomatoes, celery, and peas; and in Louisiana, To.xas, 
and Arkansas, rice and sugar cane. But as an authority in this 
field of insurance says: “The length and variety of this list presents 
a naore formidable appearance than it should. It is like the college 
whose catalog offers many courses but whose students are few. 
Compared v,uth other lines of insurance, or with the possibilities 

'•Hofiman, G._ W. “The Cittii 69 E''Ioi Ciop Inauranoe.” AnnolD, Amer. Aoad. 
Tol Ecd Soc. 8 o! 6 n,.e, Alanh, 1029, Vol. CXIiII, pp. 302-311. 

^Russell, P. M., ia The Book on Rural BellcwB'tlui’hain Go , Chicaeo. 

p. 2906. 

* Herman, G. W. Op oH-, p. 302. 
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of the field, this line of insurance has little more than made a 
start.” ’• 

The situation with regard to crop insurance is well summarized 
by the same authority as follows: “Crop insuranco has never been 
given a broad, thoroughgoing trial. As a solution to the problem 
of stability of farm income, it deserves such a triol It may not be 
applicable to all farm products nor to all of the many hazards, 
nor to all localities. Nor is it advanced as a method of providing 
a general increase to farm income. But it should serve in the re- 
gions and for those crops in which the need is greatest and it 
should give to the insured a more balanced and dependable in- 
come. To successfully put into practice such a program will re- 
quire not only the creation of the appropriate machinery but also 
the development of a proper attitude on the part of the insured. 
Insurance in all its forms must be sold. And the selling consists 
of proving to the insured that a dependable income with a measiue 
of safety is far better in the long run, than a large income for some 
years with a deficit for others. To put across this idea v/ith the 
farmer, v/hoss business life is of necessity a highly speculative one, 
is not an easy task. But it is by no means s,n impossible one, and 
there is ample evidence to show that properly presented it would 
be met with favor ” 


6 Life Ittstju^nce 

Wliile no definite figures are a\^ailabie, it is perhaps coii'ect to 
say that farmers as a class do not carry life insurance nearly to 
the same extent as do the corresponding urban residents. The 
fact that the fanner in the majority of cases owns property in real 
estate upon which he can fail back m tunes of adversity is un- 
do' ibtedty one of the causes for this. Life insurance is often the 
principal way in which many salaried city men build up an estate 
for their families. Also, there .are feiv occupations in which there 
is a more insistent demand for the unmediate investment of any 
surplus accumulation of capital than is true wdth faming. A new 
roof for house or barn, additional acreage of orchard to be set, a 
deep well to be sunk and electricity to be installed, improved farm^ 
machinery, not to mention iacrea.sed acreage that may be pur- 
chased, are among the many things clamering for any profits 

‘ G. V7. Orj. «{., pn. 1402-303 

« Ibid., pp, 310-311. 
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whicli may accrue from the farm business at the end of ahnost 
any year. 

Yet the problem of the farmer with regard to life insurance is 
not essentially different to that of any other class of our citizen- 
ship. The life expectancy in the country is greater than in the city, 
but farmers die prematurely, just as do other people among large 
groups Death under such conditions may leave encumbered 
property which a life insurance policy, securing the farm to his 
widow and children, would readily discharge. The farmer today 
educates his children, often sending them to college. These ad- 
vantages can be better assured in case of prematura death if he 
carries insurnnee. Also, it is generally conceded that a farmer is a 
better credit risk if he carries insurance. In emergency, the lom’ 
provisions of the policy may be resorted to, by means of which 
the insured maj^ borrow at reasonable rates of interest ihe part 
set aside by the insurance company from his annual premiums to 
provide for the ultimate payunent of the amount of the principal. 
The farme)' is not free from the bogey of physical disability, and 
many forms of modern insurance make attractive provisions for 
such dire extremity. Unemployment insurance is not so much a. 
problem, at least with the owner farmer, as it is with the industrial 
operative Most people in the country have little dlfhculty in find- 
ing work if they’' have the disposition to do so. Nor is the matter 
of old-age dependency so much a specter with the farmer who has 
shown thrift in his productive years. Nevertheless, there are 
sufficient arguments foi' the fanner’s carrying at least a reasonable 
amount of life insurance. 

The cnstcroary types of life insurance policies are the term, the 
ordinary life, the limited payvient, and the endowment It is the 
opinion of I-Ienry C Taylor that the ordinary life is in general beet 
adapted to the needs of tho farmer, except in tho case of the heavily 
cbligatcd young f.armer where term insurance is the most eco- 
nonrioal, and often carries the privilege of convertibility into 
other moie peimauent forms at the end of a number of years. 
The comparative advantages of each of these types are well set 
foi'th in the following statement: 

The young farmer who has assumed heavy obligations and whoSe 
income is temporarily liirnted Mil find the form of policy known as 
term insurance well adapted to his needs Life insurance on thia plan 
resembles more or less the plan involved in property insurance ir, that 
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the policy covers a given period, usually five to ton years, and is paid 
for in annual or more frequent premium installments which arc sufficient 
merely to provide for the risk involved in the probability of the death 
of the insured during the period covered. 

For those who find themEeh'es in a irosition to i!D''ry a somewhat 
larger premium outlay, the ordinary-life plan has many advantages 
over the term policy. Under this plan the fixed level annual premium 
i,s sufficient :o enable the company to continue the insurance until the 
death of the insured, vdrenever that event shall occur, and to pay the 
beneficiaries the principal su.m of the policy. The farmer availing him- 
self of tin's form of insurance, therefore, remains insured at the original 
annual premium cost until his death and does net ha’^o tc seek now 
insure.nce at a rate applicable to his increased age, with the pcssibility 
that his application will be rejected becBivse of impaired health which 
may make him nnaecepvablc »3 an insuranco riik. 

The endowment policy which, under certain circumstances, has many 
advantages is perhaps lose adapted to the needs of the young farmer 
than to the needs of the urban wage earner. This fOiCn of policy, vriiich 
may be said to involve a comlfination of savings account and life in- 
surance, guarantees to the holder the payment of the principal sum at 
a given date — ten, twenty or more years in the future— or at prior 
death. It, therefore, involves a method of systematic saving, as W'cll 
as of protection against premat'ire death of the insured. The young 
farmer, unlike the vnban wage earner, finds Mmself confronted almost 
continually with nea investment needs in the form of additional im- 
provements on in's farm, better or more liv'e stock, and additional farm 
equipment. He is, tlierefore, under less temifiation to spend his money 
than is the wage earner v;ith fewer inveslment demands. Furthermore, 
the farmer’s income ecines to him as a rule in larger and fewer sums 
lather than in the form of a cash weeldy -mge and, finally, the tempta- 
tions to Hoend monei' for drees and amnsement are less numerous on. 
the farm than in the city. 

EiSsentially the same reasons that argue for tlie ordinary-life policy 
as against the endowment policy will apply in a measure a, iso against 
the limited po.yment policy by which is ne^nt a plan of life in,surance 
under v/lfioh the principal sum matui'es at death, while the aannal 
premium psyments are limited to ten, fifteen, cr twenty years. NaL 
urally this plan invelve.s a relatively large premium outlay during early 
life when the average farmer has need of all the funds at his command 
for payments on his farm or for improv''ement? thereon.^ 

QUESTIONS 

1. Why would you say that the faxmej- has been slower to avail himself of 
the advantages of insurance than have the people in urban groups? 

2. What is meant by the statement that inaurance does not abolish losses, 
but through group association it distributes these from the individual 
to the group? 

'■ Taylor, H. C. Outlines of Agricidlural Mconotnics, Macmillan. 1931, pp. 233—236. 
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3. Compare the risks of the farmer in life and property and the consequent 
need for insurance with those of the urban resident. 

4. Name the three ways in which the owner of property may eliminate or 
reduce the risk of loss by fire. 

5. Through which typos of insurance agencies aro farmers accustomed io 
secure fire protection, and which is the most important? 

6 Give a brief history of the development of mutual fire insurance com,- 
pBnies in the ITnited States, including them prevalence a few years ago, 
the volume of risks carried, and the regions of the countrj' where they arc 
mc.st extensively developed. 

7. Explain the orgaiii?;s,t’'oa and operation of farmers’ mutual fire insurance 
corepanies. 

8. How do farmem’ mutual fire insurance rates compare vdth those of other 
companies, and how do 3 'au account for the differonres? In view' of these 
facts do you think such mutual companies should bo more extensively 
developed throughout the country? 

S. Discuss- the extent of damage from tornadoes in the United States be- 
tween 1916 and 1923, and the incident need of windstorm inauranoe by 
farmers. 

10. What facilities are available to the farmer wlco wialms windstorm insur- 
ance, and why is it advisable that insurance of this nature should extend 
over an area as large as a state? 

11. What is meant by “livestock insurance”? Why is it less developed in 
this country than in Europe? 

12. What facilities are available for livestock insurance in the United States? 

13 Give the extent of “had insurance” in this country, and the ts'pe.s of 

companies which write it. 

14. Discuss the feasibility of “general crop insurance” as an aid to the stabi- 
llv.ation of farm income. 

15. Give a number of arguments a.s to why the farmer should carry life insur- 
ance 

16. Explain what is m'jant by “term.” "ordinary life,” “limited paj’msnt,” 
and “endov'ment” life insurance policies. 

17. Under what conditions is term insurance advisable for the farmer? 

18. Wh;' does Taylor say that in general the ordinary life policy is best 
adapted to the farmer’s needs? 

19. Discuss the endowment policy in its adaptation to the life insurance re- 
Cioiseinents of the farmer . 

20. What can lie said with regard to limited payment insurance as it applies 
to the farmer? 
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CHAPTER XII 

EFFICIENT AGRICULTURAL MARKETING 

The term utility is understood by the economist to mean the 
ability or power of any article or service to satisfy a human want. 
When viewed in the light of such a definition, production consists 
of all those essential human efforts which contribute to the creation 
of utilities.^ Utilities may be classified as (1) elementary utility, 
(2) place utility, (3) form utility, (U time utility, and (5) posses- 
sioo utility. The meaning cf these terms may be made clear by the 
Use of concrete example. The farmer who produces coiton may be 
considered in conformity with the forces of nature to create 
elementary utility when he raises a crop of cotton. This product is 
valuable to human beings in that it is a fiber which may be used to 
manufacture cloth to meet a fundamental human want. The same 
concept of elementary utility applies to the production of wheat, 
pork, beef, fruit, and the various other things raised by the farmer. 
But if the elementary utility of cotton Ls to serve as the basis of 
manufacture it must bo tnansported from the cotton field to the 
gins and then to the textile mills. The services of wagons, trucks, 
railroads, and those responsible for such agencies create place 
utility, i.e., they transport the economic goods concerned to the 
place where they’’ are available to those v.ho would consume them 
The manufacturer in spinning yarn and thiead from the cotton, 
and from this weaving and finishing cloth creates form utility by 
converting the raw material into a usable product. If the cloth 
is in be used, it is necessary that it be kept in stock in store or 
warehouse until such a, time as the consumer may desire to pur- 
chase it. In performing such services as these, the concerns wTdeh 
store the cotton and cloth create Hne uiiluy. Ovmorship or posses- 
sion of commodities is necessary in order that the consumer may 
derive the satisfactions which come from their use. Marketing 
concerns whicli render sernces enabling consumers to own or 
possess the cotton or cloth create possessicn vMlily 

- Maoklin, Theodore. SjSicieni Slarkeliim far AariculLufe. Jviacmlliau, 1922. 
pp. 24~2S 
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Thus production is to be considered as meaning the creation of 
all these utilities. '‘Production consists of the rendering of all those 
essential services on the part of farmers and of middlemen which 
actually bring into use the goods and services required to satisfy the 
wants of consumers.” ^ Obviously, when production is thus defined 
marketing becomes in reality a part of production just as farming 
is a part of production. Fann production concerns itself with the 
creation of elementary utilities tluough the raising of crops and 
live.stock. " Thus marketing as related to farmers may be defined as 
the rendering of those essential services which enable the consumer to 
utilise the products of farms. Abstractly marketing refers to the 
creating of place, form, time and possession utilities.” ^ Hov/ever, 
from a different angle of approach, the economics of marketing is a 
problem in distribution, “because it has to do with the forces and 
conditions which determine how a dollar paid the consumer is 
divided among those who participate in supplying the article, from 
the fa.rmei at one end to the retail dealer on the other end of a 
longer o? shorter line of middlemen.” ® In studying the marketing 
of agricultural products, it is necessarj' to consider the problem 
from both standpoints; as a productive activity in order to effect 
economies in the sj^stem which will reduce the cost of sermce to the 
advantage of all concerned; as a distributive activity from the 
viewpoint of establishing a just division of the •:ons\imer's dollar 
among all who participate in the marketing processes. 

1. The Mmt'LEmvK Aim His Seh.-'Hce 

Sales of faxm products in some instances are made today direct 
from the producer to the consumer. The sale of milk in a small 
city is an example. Also, potatoes and garden truck are often 
handled in this way. Curb markets and similar methods serve to ex- 
tend direct sales. And, of aoursc, through the intermediary agencies 
of parcel post, express, freight, and truck service me-ny sales 
of farm produce are made direct from producer to consumer. Such 
direct sales are advantageous in many instances, but in general 
the ptossibilities are limited, particularly when there is an}’- con- 
siderable volume of produce to be handled. 

As agriculture has become increasingly commercialized, the mar- 

- Maukljn, Tueodore. Op. al., pp. 2&-Si7. 

’^Toid., p!>. 28-20, 

® Taylor, H C. Outlines of Agriaulturcd Mconomics. MaomiUan, 1931, p. 409, 
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keiing functions of assembling, grading, packing, processing, soil- 
ing, transporting, storing and warehousing, financing and risk- 
taking, and dispersing have developed as necessary procedures, and 
a set of middleraec has come into existence to perform them. 
Whether the marketing is done through public, private, or co- 
opecative channels the middleman functions and those performing 
them are substantially ihe same. Hibbard ^ lists these middlemen 
and middleman functions in the main as follows: 


Middlemen 

1. Merohania 

2. Commission merah&nts 

3. Wholesalers 

4. Jobbers 

5. Brokers 

6. Shippers 

7. Reiaiiers 


Middleman Functions 

1. 'li'ansportatioa 

2. Grading, inspecting, and pio(ie;sirg 

3. Warehousing 

4. irma,Qoiug 

5 . Seiiing at auclioii 

6. Conducting exchanges 


The middleman services will be discussed in considerable measure 
under the subsequent heading of marketing functions, but it is 
well at this point to understand moie clearly what is meant by 
each of the principal types of middleineu listed. 

The inconvenience of sale direct from producer to consumer has 
necessitated the development of the mercho.nt, a class of men who 
in general deal in goods which other people produce, buying from 
the producer and eventually selling to the consumer, B 3 / a oo’.n- 
mission merchant is ineant a person who receives goods on consign- 
ment and sells on a commission basis. Livestock and fruits and 
vegetables are am.oi'g the most important examples of farm 
produce bandied in any considerable me.a 5 -are thj'ough commission 
merchants. The wholesaler bu^/s his goods from producers, usually 
in large qizantities, or from other middlemen who have done so, and 
sells to dealers, either wholesale or retail. His distinguishing 
eharactoristie is that he sells to those who want the goods for sale 
agsia and not for their own use. The jobber is not so easy of exact 
definition. He is strictly speaking, one type of v'holcsaler, bzrmig 
from the wholesale trade and selling to the retailer. The term as 
used by the trade, however, often designates many wholeseders 
who sell in comparatively small quantities to retailers and small 
tradesmen, fre<mently by “jobbing their goods about town." A 
broker is an intermediary between a shipper aad a bujmr, ser/ing 

* Hibbard, B, U. Marketing Agrieuaurai products. Appleton, 1923, pp. 84r-3s, 
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the buyer and the seller in a bargaining relationship. The typical 
broker effects sales in the name of his principal, but he does not 
usually receive the goods or the money for which they sell. His 
work is much lilco that of a commission merchant, but he sel- 
dom receives goods on consignment. The remuneration of the 
breher is small por dollar of business, so his succctes is pred- 
icated upon a largo volume of transactions. A shipper is a 
middleman who buys in one market and sells in another While 
transportatioi} is incidental in his business, it is necessary and 
important. A shipper usually pays cash for goods, often at country 
points, and unless ho hedges h:s purchases, he is more or less of a 
speculator in that he takes a chance on the amount he is likely to 
re(;cit’e for the goods after shipment. The bLisinoss of the retailer 
is to assemble goods and sell Ibem ai. the convenience of the 
consumer. Since he is the middleman Ihe consumer most often 
deals with, he is found everywhere from the country store 1 o the 
crowded city thorouglifure. 

hluch of the discussion relating to the improvement of the 
marketing of agricultural products has been directed towards the 
middleman and often the argmnent has been to eliminate him. 
Undoubtedly, much should be done in the matter of replanning 
the route from producer to consumer so as to shorten the line and 
reduce the numbei' of stops and the amount of rehandling. From 
the standpoint of the farmer, the need of such marketing reform is 
found in the fac-t that he is the residual claimant, that is, he gets 
what is left after all charges are paid. Taylor ^ considers that “the 
real issue between the farmer and the middleman relates lo the 
fairness of the charge for the middleman service,” and .again that 
“every expansion of middleman charges, without added service for 
which the consumer pays, cuts the farn\er’s income; every ri^duc- 
tion in cost increases the farmer’s profits.” The unfair charges 
at the local market arc being remedied through the farmer’s 
establisliment of his own warehouses on a cobpeiative basis, and 
employing his own middlemen Federal and state regulation are 
being extended to curb such practices in the central markets, and 
much is to be expected from the larger development a.nd growth of 
fanners’ coflperative marketing associations. 

The question of who shall perfoim the marketing functions resolves 

icself into a ijuestion of effickney of service rendeied and fairness of 

^T.aylw, H. C. Gi>. .,5,. pp. ^SaHiSS. 
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charge for such service. This is the only real issue between farmers and 
middlemen. In our present complex civilization we need middlemen, 
who, by rendering expert service at a reasonable charge, sot free farmers 
and consumers (who also may be producers of another sort) for further 
work of ihe kind for which they are peculiarly fitted and trained. 
Division of labor between the producers and the distributors of agri- 
cultural products is vital to the efficiency of both undertakings. The 
middlemen may be emplcnwes of the farmers, as managers and salesmen 
of large cooperative associations, or they may be men wbo are in the 
business on theii own account. In the first ease the association usually 
takes the risk of loss and benefits by gain. The micidlemen working 
independently carry alone these shanens of loss or gain. If, in either 
case, there i.s danger of monopoly gain, social justice requires that 
competitive outlets be developed. 

Ifc should be recognised that middlemen rendering efficient services 
at a fair charge are really producers and are worthy of their salaries 
or theii legitimate aud reasonable profits, but v/c do not need, and 
must sooner or later free oiu’selvos from, ^hosc intermediaries who 
are not sc articulated with the ir.arlcctiug jirocoss as to render distinct 
and necessary service efficiently, or those who charge, in one way or 
another, undue loll for their bervice--’ >Such inefficiency or aipiaront 
unfairness may be climipate'l hi more ways than ono. Inoffit'ieni'y 
maj’ result from ignorance oi' inexiiericnee nod may bo HU°c('ptiblo for 
much improvement under education and guidance. Unfoirness may 
be pos.sible because of limited knowledge on the part of Hose who 
produce ird those who consume, in which case education may olimiiiato 
thus opportunity for Illegitimate gain. In other case.s unfair charges 
may bo based upon monopolistic privileges. Here education is the 
basis of legitimate control through legislation.^ 

2. Makketing Fujsctions 

1. Asssinote’jig.— Farm products, while vast m their total volume, 
are grown on more than six ruillion fame in this country. The 
amount produced from a single farm is comparatively small, and 
it is necessary that middleman services be established to a.sscmble 
these individual holdings in sufficient bulic to meet the demands of 
the larger trade. Foi example, a farmer with a herd of twenty cows 
of average annual production would market around eleven pounds 
of butterfat a day. The cream centaining this much butterfat 
would ordinarily fill a five-gallon cream can However, a creamery 
to operate under economical and favorable conditions v/culd require 
such an amount daily from a minimum of twenty-five fanners. 
The middlemen operating creameries serve the function of a,s- 
sembling cream from considerable areaa„ 

^ Ibiil, I'n, 432-’'133 
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The example cited in the case of butter manufacture would hold 
with equal application in any sort of farm product. The local 
buyers of cotton are the first step in assembling the several millions 
of bales of this staple produced annually. Their purchases are 
made for the larger cotton buyers or factors, who warehouse the 
product and sell on the eotton exchanges in quantities sufficient 
to meet the demands of the mills and the export trade. A sintilar 
thing happens with regard to wheat when it is assembled fii’st at 
the local grain elevator, or with livestock when handled in car lots 
by a livestock shipping association. 

Thus assombling serves to provide concentration so that a 
sufficient bulk of any farm product is available for the trade. It 
often also is a necessaw,'- prerequisite to effective grading of a 
commodity. It operates to secure adequate variety as in the case 
of the retail grocer. In addition it provides a large enough volume 
of business for many cenearns so that expensGS may bo reduced 
to the minimum, and profits may be made. 

2 Grading and Standardizing Farm Products . — The consumer of 
today has come to expect that the food w’hich he buys will have 
been thoroughly sorted, culled, and graded. Boyle ^ says: "Some- 
body does this grading for the consumer and charges for the service. 
The farmer pays for it. The question, Shall grading be done? is 
already answ'ered in the affirmative. The question for the growers 
to consider is, When, w'here, and by v/hom shall grading be done? ” 
According to the same authorffi,'- the advaniagevS of grading and 
standardiaation of farm products are as folio’vs: 

Grading decreases marketing' costs. Standardized products are sold 
by gi’ade, not by personal inspection, and this alone represents a great 
saving. Standardization lessens risks, cheapens financing, cheapens 
transportation by red'aoing loss and damage, cheapens storage by 
redudag decay or deterioration, cheapens retailing, and -widens tho 
market. 

Grading encourages future trading. By making contracts for ftiture 
delivery at a spsoifisd pdoe (onR' possible for graded articles), the 
trade risks incidental to price fluctuations are shifted, and marketing 
at lower middleman's tolls is realized. 

Grading decreases consignment business. The need of commission 
men grows less as standardization increases. Brokers can handle the 
business at less expense. A cheajter middleman is thus made possible 

^ Boyle, J. TS. Ma'^keiii^ of Agria^vnl Products. MoCrTsw-Kili Co,, 1925, 
pp. 189-191. 
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through standardization. There is also made possible a more direct 
dealing between producers and distributors. 

Grading promotes sales f.o.b. shipping point. 

Grading promotes f.o.b. sales in transit. 

Grading promotes f.o.b. aurtton. 

Grading reduces rejection disputes. There is now a definite correla- 
tion between jjricc decline and increase in number of rejection disputes. 
Definite grades check this. Shinping point inspection or terminal in- 
spection by the government (possible only for standardized products) 
puts an additional check on roje.ction disputes. 

Grading makes market information available. There can be no 
comparison of terminal and local prices, or various local community 
prices, unless both price and specified gi'adc arc stated. Market in- 
formation is not availal)le or understandable ’.nnlcsE the commeditj'- be 
standardi-zed and graded. 

Grading reduces freight costs bj' keeping culls (dockage, etc.) at home. 

Grading reduces spci'.ulatlve risks due to pr'oe changes or to leas 
and damage or to trade nomenclature. 

Grading makes advertising campaigns jiossible and their success 
Ijrobable, 

Grading builds up confidence. Confidence begets trade and creates 
dependable market outlet. 

Grading makes fundamental market reforms possible, “Without 
grades and standards,” declares I-Icrbert Hoover, “it is hopeless to 
eliminate waste, to a.stabli«h repute, to improve commercial practiee,” 

Grading checks inferior production. This, in turn, checks over- 
production and market glutting. It is usually ihe “surplus” of inferior 
stuff that breaks the market.^ 

Grading In many instances, such as cotton, tobacco, and wheat 
is a technical matter requiring skill and experience. One of the most 
significant advantages adhering in cooperative marketing is that 
the fanner employs skilled graders and secures the benefits of 
superior prices for his superior grades of products. A case in point 
is the widely prevalent practice of “hog-round buying” Vvdth re- 
gard to cotton. Every farmer under this practice gets the earns 
price for his cotton, no matter what the grade, The cotton co- 
operative marketing associations carefully class the cotton handled, 
and the farmer is paid accordingly. Such methods are greatly aid- 
ing in informing the fanning public along such lines, outside as 
well as inside the association; and also are encouraging the planting 
of superior strains to insure a higher grade product. It should be 
stressed that standardization is first a farm production problem 
and then a marketing problem. 

* Ibid., pp. 189-191. 
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3. Packaging , — The packaging of farm products in the raw or in 
the processed form is a necessary accompaniment of grading and 
standardization. The consumer usually buys in comparatively 
small quantities. Middlemen vie with each ether in developing 
attractive containers. Coffee is roasted and ground and put in 
carefully sealed cans, Rnisins are put in paper cartons or carefully 
packed in convenient sized wooden boxes. As for tobacco, ciga- 
rettes, smoking tobacco, and cigars each develops particular trade- 
marks and millions of dollars are spent in ad\'erti.3ing to popularize 
them with the consummg public. When the order of groceries is 
delivered to rhe housewife, the riec. gril..s, eggs, bacon, flour, meal, 
grapes, figs, peacbes all are customarily in appropriate packages 
or containers of convenient size. And, the processes of canning, 
preserving, and evaporation make fruits and vegetables, as well 
as many other otherwise perishable food products available all 
year round. 

In enumerating the advantages of packaging, the outstanding 
ones are that; “ (1) packaging serves to bring into ono unit a 
readily portable quantity of m.atorial which v/itheut, a package 
would be very difficult to handle. Apples, canned peas, poultry, 
eggs a.nd numerous other commodities difficult to handle without a 
container illustrate the point that packaging facilitates handling. 
(2) Packaging condenses bulky products like cotton, wool and hay 
into smaller sjuace, so that the costs of handliog, transporting 
and storing are thereby greatly reduced (3) Packaging serves to 
protect commodities from damage and deterioration. Thus, for 
example, burlap baling material protects cotlon and wool from 
discf'loration and dii-fc. (41 Packaging preserves commodities and 
prevents shrinkage. Paraffine prevents loss of moisture in cheese, 
while cans preserve fruits and vegetables from spoiling," '■ 

Naturallj'' packaging as a middleman service adds to the cost 
of the product, the extent to which it does so depending upon the 
product and also upon the kind of pa,ckage, paper or w’ood con- 
tainers costing less than glass. However, serviceable and attractive 
packages of appropriate size make for higher prices for the product, 
since the consumer usually buys in smaller quantities and wishes 
tc be assured of the uniform quality of that which he purchases. 

4. processing , — Only about one-fourth of our agricultural pro- 
duction represents raw materEJs which may be used as such by 

iM&okSia, Gp, eit,, p- 95. 
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consumers. Thus it is necessary that the remaining three-fourths 
must be processed into finished goods suitable to the use of the 
consuming public. By processing is meant the work which changes 
raw materials into finished products. V^hen viev^ed from the con- 
sumer’s angle: “Of each dollar spent by the consumer, food repre- 
sents 38 cents and clothing 17 cents, a total of 55 cents. .U1 the 
17 cents spent for clothes is fer products that wero made from 
agricultural raw materials; seven-tenths of the 38 cents spent for 
food is for products that first have to be nrocessed and only thrcc- 
tenlhs is for products that v/orc in the finished form when they 
left the farm.” ^ 

Machiner/ has been devised for these manufacturing processes, 
and, whether always wisely or not, inidd’emen have taken over 
such work from the farmer and his wife Butter is made in cream- 
eries, gieat packing houses do much of the slaughtering, canning 
establishments exist now in almost every part of the nation, and 
giant plants manufacture the cereals rve eat for our brcakfnsts. 
While r'O butter cun be better than that made on ;nany farms, yot 
much country butter is ruined by its bad flavor and odor. Cream- 
eries establish a high quality rather uniformly, and the sauu' is 
true of the various products of other processing concerns if they 
are to develop a successful business. 

Processing of farm products serves greatly in many instances to 
reduce bulk, a,nd thereby to cut down transportation and storage 
costs. In addition in the case of many perishable products, con 
densing, canning, prcservmg. dehydrating, drjdng, smoking, pick- 
ling, and similar processes serve to make things that originally 
were seasonal, available throughout the j^ear. Thie proves of 
benefit to the fanner in preventing waste, as vreU as to the whole- 
some diet on the consumer’s year round table. 

5 TranspQ7ting. — All farm produce which is not consumed on 
the farm requires transportation. A part of this is usually done 
by the f.armev himself when, he delivers his crops or livestock to 
the local agency bujdng it. “As a rule, farm raw materials are 
hauled te shipping points but once at an approximate cost of 6.2 
pel cent of their value. From the local point they arc sent by- 
freight to terminal or primary markets at a further cost of about 
6 per cent of their value Hence fhc great bulk’ of products which 

Mabirtg ifte Moat oj Ayricuhy/rb^ Gian and Go., 
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enter commercial channels and flow beyond the local market bears 
a total transporting cost of not less than 10 per cent of their value. 
Very rarely does this cost fall below 5 per cent, and it is usually 
10 per cent or more. Certainly in numerous cases reshipment from 
primary markets is necessary and the expense of transportation 
accordingly is increased above the average.” ’ 

As an average, the distance between the producer and coneuner 
of foods is probably' more than 1,000 miles, and this fact coupled 
with others serves to make transportation next to retailing the 
most expensive link in marketing. In times of sparse supply and 
heavy demand, the farmer is in a bargaining position and trans- 
portation rales can be passed on to the eonsnmer. However, when 
the supply of farm produce is excesshm and resulting prices are 
lov^, unfavorable transportation rates are likely to cut sevorel}'' 
into what the f aimer receives for his product. Taylor states that 
"it is generally believed that much improvement can be brought 
about in this step of the marketing process. Extension of hard 
roads suitable for hauling in all kinds of weather, better loading 
methods, more thorough understanding of tlje pirinciples involved 
in successful transportation of perishables to reduce waste from 
breakage and spoiling, and many other lines of possible improve- 
ment which may be aided by both farmer end carrier are promis- 
ing lines of study." ^ 

6. Storing . — The demands of the consumer are comparatively 
uniform throughout the year, while production is seasonal in 
nature. A case in point is th.at an individual eats bread usually 
three times a day, a.nd potatoes almost every day, while the pro- 
duction periods for these commodities is limited to harvests about 
once a year. In order that the supply may be stable, storage is 
necessary. This function is assumed by middlemen who in general 
operate to broaden the markets for the farmer and increase the 
supply available to the consumer. There is room for much im- 
provement in the matter of stora.ge bec3.use the middlemen en- 
gaged in this function, in order to insure their private profit, tend 
to delay their purchases for storage until surplus accumulations 
on the markets have occasioned excessive declines in price to the 
detriment of the farmer. The principal solution of such a difficulty 
resides in a better organization of the farmers so that they may re- 

^ jt^XaGlvun, T. Op. p. 130- 

^Taylo*. n. O. Op. cir*, p* 
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tain the ownership of their products until the consumers need thorn. 
This is one of the principal goals which is being sought by the 
farmers’ cooperative marketing associations. 

7. Finanrdng and Ri&k-Tahiny . — When a farmer sells his produce 
directly to the consumer who pays him and consumes the product, 
thij matter is comparatively simple. But as has been pointed out 
only a small pai’t. of the agricultural production is disposed of in 
this manner. The middleman, vrhethor a farmers’ cooperative 
association, a farnaors’ stock company, a private corporation, or .an 
individual, v,'ho acquires the farmers’ products and must await 
the Io,pse of time until the consumer purchases these products 
must have some way of financing such operations, and inevitably 
invites a varying amount of risk due to possible changes in price. 
In other y.'orde the middleman must wait for the money which he 
has invested in the commodities which he is handling. “Whon 
the farmer waits for returns until ho sells his produce, or receivo,s 
an advance from his marketing association from funds of iis own 
secured by the produce turned over to it for sale or vuiits until 
his marketing association sells it for him, it may Ire called direct 
financing. It is also direct financing when a privatts middleman 
purchases farm produce with his own funds. In these insL.ancos 
the financing ii direct, because a second party docs not furnish all 
or a part of the capital tied up in the goods. WJion the farmer, 
the famier’s marketing organiaation, or the priv.at 3 middleman bor- 
rows money from a private individual, or from a bank or other 
credit institution, or secures money through the sale of bonds or 
seemities of a similar nature secured by the produce owned and 
by the moral iutegrit.y of the borrower — the financing is indirsclF ^ 
YThether the financing is direct or indirect there must l.->e a reim- 
bursement for the use of the capital. This fa.ctor adds in the cost 
of marketing. 

Many forms of risk may be covered by Insurance and bv hedg- 
ing hnt by no mean.s all of them. Prices of commodities mav fall 
appreciably and much to the detriment of the middleman storing 
his purchased product awaiting the consumer’s demand. Also 
there is a possibility of deterioration in the quality of the goods 
handled. These and hire elements of risk entering into such an 
inconvenient and hazardous burden must be taken into considera- 
tion. axid also often have a decided effect upon marketing costs. 

‘Benton, A, H. Ma-rlHmg Farm f'roducU Shaw. 1925 p. 38. 
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8. Selling and Distributing , — These operations have to do with 
the matter of actually getting the products of the farm into the 
hands of the consumers. A large number of types of middlemen 
such as wholesalers, jobbers, rete^ilers, etc., which have been dis- 
cussed in an earlier section of this chapter are concerned with this 
task. Such disijilmtion service is necessary to relievo both the 
farmer and consumer of work which it is impracticable for them to 
do The expensivencss of retailing, which is usually smah-scale 
business, is two to three times as great as that of wholesaling. It 
usually amounts to about 20 or 2-5 per cent of the consumer’s 
dollar, whereas wholesaling absorbs only about 10 per ccjA. Col- 
lectb’ely, these tv/o forms of marketing service, wholesale and 
retail, take up a.round one-third of the consumer’s dollar and rep- 
resent the most expensive part of the entire marketing system. 
"Changing conditions in location of population, in growth of cities, 
in methods of housing, in, working habits of individual members 
of families have brought about an increasingly intricate system of 
cli.3tributlon to fill indhudual demands. Partial reaction against 
this complexity is seen in the development and popularity of the 
cash-and-carry stores, but there are always large numbers of per- 
sons who cannot or who will not undertake the work that these 
stores shift to the purchaser and who, therefore, virtually insist 
on the wider margin between farmers’ and consumers' prices. Im* 
provements undoubtedly can and must be made in this stage of the 
marketing proceE.s which is the most expensive and the m.ost per- 
plexing of all the stages. It presents a. peculiarly haftling problem 
for study because it is .so intimately interwoven with changing 
conditions especially in relation to consumer demamd, and because 
here, more than at any other stage of the marketing game, the 
buman element, with its varieties and contradictions, enters in.” ^ 

3. Futore Tracing 

The term future trading signihss making a contract to bu;r or 
sell at a, stipulated price, the delivery of the product to take place 
at a specified tune in the future. Marketing institutions laiown as 
produce exchanges have been evolved in our economic system to 
facilitate buying and seUmg of farni products on a large scale. 
Usually these exchanges are limited to a single commodity, or to 
a group of closely related commodities. Exchanges now exist in 

^ Ta-ylor, TI, O. Op. cit,, p. 437. 
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our larger cities for practically all of our major fann products such 
as grain, cotton, livestock, meat, butter, eggs, hay, and various 
fruits. The range of these exchanges in nature and location may 
be better understood by an enumeration of seme cf the outstanding 
ones in the United States such as the New York Produce Exchange, 
the Chicago Eoard of Trade, the Minneapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Duluth Board of Trade, the Kansas City Board of 
Trade, ihe New Orleans Cotton Exchange, the Elgin Butter 
Board, the Chicago Butter and Egg Board, the New York Mer- 
cantile Exchange, and the Boston Fruit and Produce Exchange. 
In discussing the principal functions of exchanges, Yoder lists 
them as follov/s: “ (1) to provide a convenient and continuous 
market, whero v,'ho]e,sale buyers and sellers can meet to trade; 
(2) to establish rules and regulations for the transactions between 
buyeis and sellers; (3) to fix uniform grades and standaids; (4) to 
provide for the inspection of commodities handled; (5) to gather 
and place at tlie disposal of members inform ntion concerning the 
supply and demand of products handled; fO) to provide moans for 
settling trade disp".tes among dealers. One who undcrslands the 
present oornple.x marketing system recognizes the need of the vari- 
ous services performed by tho exchanges. The produce exchanges 
of the country dealing in the dillei'ent staple commodities may b'O 
likened to great central rcseiwoiis drawing in supplies from many 
surplus areas and redistributing these supplies to deficit areas. 
The exchanges are necessary for facilitating tho marketing of tho 
great staple agricultural commodhies produced over wide areas 
pjid almost univerfsally consumed ” ^ 

Future trading may assume a simple form which is well illus- 
trated by the sale of canning crops by the grew'er to the canner, 

The New York farnisr. for instance, ucintiacts to deliver his peas 
and tomatoes to tlie near-by cannery, at a time when they are suffi- 
ciently ripened, and at a specified price. The farmer knowing the con- 
tract price before he signs the contract can govern his acreage accord- 
ingly. If he considers the coubract price attractive, he can plan for 
and contraefc ioi a l^ger acreage; canveiseiy, if ho thinlts the price 
unfa'/orabls, he can sign for a cvrtailod acreage, cr he can shift to some 
other crop. In any event, if he signs the contract, he has no further 
risk or uncertaiaty about the price he wUl get upon delivery some months 
hence. This is the simplest type of future trading, and is in use with 
many agricdtural commodities.^ 

’ i^oder, P. K, XulroducHnn to AgricuUural Economics Cron-eil, 1929. D. 311 
= Boyle, ,T. K. Op p 197. 
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Or it may assume the complicated form which characterizes 
future trading on the produce exchanges. Dealing in wheat futures 
constitutes a good example of this much more complex type of 
transaction. 

Wheat is bought by local elevators from thousands of farmers and 
shipped to the big terminal markets. It lias been found moso conveiueno 
ill the wheat trade to make conT,raeta for delivery in September, iJeecai- 
Vior, May, or July When one buys “Di ccuibei ” '.^hea fc. be buys wlieat 
that will be delivered in December. The seller may deliver the wheat 
at any time during December. The purchaser who has contracted for 
December wheat can be assured that he will receive the kind and 
amouin of wheat he contracted for 

A country elevator buying wheat in July, to be shipped to the ter- 
minal market, where the v/heat will perhaps not arrive till late in 
August, sells wjieat for delRery in December, whicli wheat the elevator 
does not intend to deliver. Whet (he elevator really sells is a whioal 
future contract, and the reason for selling tliis future contract is to 
protect the elovafer against a decline in price on the wheat actually 
bought, during the interval between purchase of the wheat at the ele- 
vator and the time it arrives at the (errainal market. When (he wheat 
bought arrives at the terminal market it is sold for the .jurreiiu price 
and a future contract is bought to cancel the future contract sold. 
If the wheat socially purchased by the 6lev,h,or goes down between 
the time of purchase and the time it arrived at the terminal mariiet 
the elevator loses- in that transaction. Bit the elevator has protected 
itself by its future transaction. At the same ti:nc the elevator pur- 
chased the wheat, it sold futures in wheat, at a price corresponding to 
the price it paid for the wlieat actually bought. As the price declines 
the elevator purchases wheat to fulfill its promise of future December 
delivery and receives the benefit of the dilftrence between the price 
actually paid for wheat to fulfill its contract and the price at wdiich 
the futures contract was sold in July. Thus while the elevator loses 
in one transaction it gains in another 

This futures transaction for the purpose of protection against price 
decline is called “hedging,” which has been defined ''as a, purchase cr 
sale for future delivery intended to offset and thereby to protect a 
transaction in actual merchandise.” Hedging is based on (he fact ihat 
cash prices and future prices move up and down tegotbor. At the 
risk of some repetition v/e shall give a concrete illustration of hedging 
in wheat. A country elevator buying v/heat from farmers and selling in 
terminal wheat market on a small margin ■would run a risk of losing 
in the fall of prices hetywea the time of purchase and the time the 
wheat reaches the terminal market. In order to avoid this loss the 
elevator hedges Tlie handling margin of the elevator is five cents a 
bushel. Th'C freight rate between the elevator and terminal market ie 
15 cents a bushel. The price paid at the elevator on September 1 is 
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$1.00 a bushel, and at the terminal market $1,20. The Deoeinbesr price 
of wheat (the December future) at the terminal market is $1.25. On 
September 1 the elevator buys cash wheat from farmers at $1.00. On 
the same day the elevator sells a December future on the terminal 
market at $1.25. The el Jva<: 0 r ships the I'-heat purchased to the- terminal 
market, the wheat arrives on September 15, the price is down five cents, 
and the wheat is sold for cash in the terrainal market for $1.16. At 
the time of the sale the elevator purchases a December future, at $1.20 a 
bushel, with which to meet the future scld on September 1. The ele- 
vator has made two transactious. Id the cash transaction the elevator 
bought at $1 GO a bushel, had handling and transportation costs of 
twenty cents a bushel, and sold in the tei'minel market for $1.15 a 
bushel, thereby losing five cents a bushel. But b;-’ licdging the elevator 
protected itscF against this loss In its future transaction the elevator 
sold in September 1 at .11.25 a bushel. On the day of arj'ivai of the 
wheat in the terminal market the elevator bought at SI. 20 a bushel to 
fulfill its December futures contract Thus in the futures transnclioil 
the elevator made a gain of five cents a bushel, whicli gain ollsot the 
loss oil the cash transaction.^ 


Some terms ^ which are used in future trading should bo con- 
sidered in order to make this brief account somewhat clearer , By 
''selling short” it is meanu that the seller does not own the com- 
modity which he sells at the time the transaction is made. But 
under such conditions, ho must buy before the time of delivery 
arrives an amount equal to the contract sale. Tho short sollor^ 
therefore, expects that the price of the commodity in which b.e 
deals will decline before he has to buy, and that he will profit m tho 
transaction, 

"Buying long” represents the opposite of short selling. The 
person who buys long expects the market to rise, and buys futures 
holding them in the expectation that he ’will profit by such an 
increase in value of his holdings When ho sells he "unloads” or 
"liquidates.” 

The person who has wheat to sell uses his influence to raise 
prices and is known as a "bull,” as it w’cre, lifting tho market on his 
horns. j.he "bear” on the market is interejtod in buying, and 
Mshes to purchase at as low a price as possible, hence he under- 
takes to tear down or depress the market. 

In transactions handled on a "margin” the purchase or sale on 
the board of a quantity of a commodity is made, against which a 

^ Yoder, P, E. Op. cit., pp. 312-314. 

“ Hibbard, B. TI. Op. tit., -p. 126-129. 
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deposit of cash or collateral is made. For example, let us assume 
that the regulations of the exchange require a margin of 10 cents a 
bushel for wheat. This margin varies according to the price of 
wheat and the steadine.°s of the market. Such a margin is to be 
considered as a guaranty. "If, for example, a country speculator 
wishes to buy 10,000 bushels of wheat for May delivery, and 
pays in the prescribed 10 cents a bushel, his comraissionGv will 
carry the account for him until such a time as the prico drops 10 
coats. If it happens in a day, by w'hioh circumstances the margin 
will be w'iped cut, the commissioner will sell the client’s contract, 
and retem the 10 cents to cover the loss. Should the fall in price 
be gradual, a call will be made for money to keep the margin 
intact. The pay for doing the business is a straight fee of or \ cetd, 
a bushel.” ^ Hov/over, dealing on the margin is not encouraged by 
the conservative men of the trade, since it has the tendency to 
promote speculation of an irresponsible kind. 

There baa been much discussion ** both for and against future 
'trading. Its .advocates point out that it furnishes a toide, liquid 
marhst, meaning thereby one which contains many buyers and 
sellers, a situation which is the enemy of monopoly and control by 
combinations, and one in which it is ea^ to sell any amount, large 
or small, at any time, without depressing price unduly. Future 
trading also facilitates the securing of atnple a edit) promptly, for 
bujnng farm crops. It channels and harnesses the speculative and 
investment sentiment of the entire country and thus operates to 
Habilite qince. Future trading establishes a price, barctneier by 
means of which speculators and investors arc whiling to buy and 
pay many months ahead. And through the practice of hedging ^ 
the hazards of price fluctuations are minimized, profits are pro- 
tected and losses are limited. 

Among the objections to future trading, many of them center 
about the short gelling operations. Also, there is a great deal of 
speculation among classes which are unfit to speculate. An addi- 
tional objection often advanced is to the effect that the machinery’' 
established by the erganiaed exchanges, future trading and hedging 
are often abused to bring about marApulaHon of prices, squeezes, 
and artificial comers. In recent years, the ethics of such trade ha.v 0 
greatly improved, and the Supreme Court of the United States has 

* Ibid., pp, 127-i2&. 

* BeyU, J. S. Op. cii,, pp, 206-203. 
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decreed corners illegal. National legislation is being extended to 
give the federal government supervisory and regulatory authority 
over the future trading on these exchanges. 

4. DEFIGI£)AfCXi!JS AND iMPBOVlfitaUNT 

The emphasis in agricultural research and extension until com- 
parativplj- recently has been upon the factor of a larger and jnoro 
efficiently developed volume of production The importance of the 
marketing phase of the farm problem has been increasingly recog- 
nized in the past Rvo or three decades. Still much research needs 
to lie done along these lines, and irapy improvements arc required 
in the marketing methods and procedures as applied to farm prod- 
ucts. 

A brief enumeration of the principal defects of our agricultural 
marketing system will servo as a basis for a summary discussion of 
the general lines along which improvement must be made, In the 
main, these defects * ore as follows: (1) Lack of kvoioladge of the 
demand. It is important that the farmer should learn the lesson 
that oroduction must be guided by the desires of the consumer 
rather than by the traditional habits of the farmer. The lessons of 
recent years emphasize the necessity of an intelligent regulation on 
the part of the farmer of production in relation to demand. (2) T/ack 
of standardization in production. This deficiency is a sort of corol- 
lary of the preceding. A case in point is that farmers almost under 
the shadow of a cotton mill, do not grow the sort of staple these 
mills demand, though it is obAoously to the advantage of both 
parties that they should do so. Too great a variation exists in the 
kind of produce and the varieties of these grown in almost any 
region, aird this operates to increase marketing difficulties and to 
decrease returns to the fa -'raer. (3) Poor preparation for market. 
In most sections of the country the farmer is too insensible of th(i 
increasing faslldiousness of the consumer’s tastes and the resulting 
demand. Products of uniform size and quality, in attractive 
containers, catering to the consumpr’s demands must be offered 
the trade instead of ill-assorted or not assorted at all quantities of 
produce. As has been stated this grading and packaging will be 
done by someone, and it is to the farmer's advantage that he 
should develop under his control the facilities for performing such 
marketing functions. (4) Improper and inadsqvMe storage facil 

‘nornsr, j. T. A'jHaiAt-iral M-iTkeitus. Wiley. 1925, py. 215-224. 
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ities. Delectiye storage leads to impairment of quality. The loss 
from this cause annually is enormous. Moreover, sufficient storage 
space must be provided so that orderly marketing may be possible. 
(5) Inadequate transportation. Much progress has been made along 
these lines, but there are still a number of glaring defects in this 
regard, the principal ones of which seem to be (al carelessness in 
handling; (b) delays; (o) failure to keop produce at proper tempera- 
ture; (dl lack cf proper tenrdnal facilities; (c) lack of facilities and 
equipment to permit rapid handling at times of heavy crop move- 
ment; (fl lack of transportation routes from certain local markd.s; 
(g) lack of adequate freight service from certain local markets 
having rauwaj''s; (h) lack of cooidination of the transportation 
facilities of the country so as to permit the handling of transporta- 
tion problems for the country as a whole; (i) lack of a proper 
schedule of rates, causing some products to pay an excessive rale 
in proportion to their value. (6) Improper handling. Throughout 
the production and marketing stages of farm produce there is 
entirely too much waste. Apples, poaches, potatoes, and similar 
products are bruised; fruits, vegetables, milk, and butter arc 
allowed to become too hot or too cold. Such wastes involve serious 
economic losses both in ti"’e and labor expended, and in the loss of 
phjrgical goods. (7) Defects of market finance. In spite of all the 
improvement which has been made along the lines of farm credit in 
recent years, often there still is difficulty in securing credit on 
advantageous terms to finance agricultural marketing as it should 
be financed. (8) 'Presence of too much rv'k. Theie is still too much 
cf the element of risk in the physical loss and price changes in our 
marketing system. Uncertainty is the basis of this lisk, and im- 
provement along these lines will be brought about through reducing 
this factor Better handling and care cf the goods well greatly 
minimize the physical loss, and the dissemination and use of more 
complete market information among producers and dealers will 
tend to reduce price fluctuatiens. (9) Lack of information. The 
federal government in cooperation with the various states has 
made significant strides along the lines of information about crop 
conditions, available supply, best markets, industrial conditions, 
pries movements, customs of people, consumer’s tastes, etc., bu^ 
only a good beginning has been made. The agricultural outlook 
published early in each farm year has developed into a very useful 
guide as to the extent and kind of crops to be grown by the in- 
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dividual farmer in the different sections of the nation. A more 
thorough and comprehensive knowledge of the forces which rnako 
price is needed. And it is imperative that both producer and dealer 
should utilize such information vchen it is made aimilable 
(10) Lack of orderly marketing. The individualism of the American 
farmer is strikingty expre.ssed in the independence with which he 
determines what he will plant and v/hon he will sell regardle-ss of 
the similar activities of his six million and more fellow farmers. 
The result is that, as a rule, produce is “dumped” on the market 
v/ithout any regard to the needs of the emnmunity, and prices are 
depressed bek»w the level jusbided by general market conditions. 
Production and marketing must be more scientifically adjusted to 
the demand of the market. Cooperative marketing offers jjromise 
of much aid along these lines. (11) Lack of knowledge of market 
processes. The farmer understands reasonably nell the processes 
in-'mlved in producing his crops and livestock. HoAvever, what ho 
knows about marketing is extremoly limited, and he blindly turns 
this important phase of his business over to others v/ho natural!:/ 
are more concerned in serving their own interests than they arc 
those of the furraer. Yet, criticism is often unjustly lodged by both 
producer and consumer because they have no knowledge of serv- 
ices rendered by those engaged in the various marketirrg services. 
The fanner inusi come to Icnow marketing as v/ell as he now knows 
producing, and a greater infonnabion regarding these matters wdll 
lead to the reforms in marketing necessary to protect bis interest 
and to sec tliat he receives his proper share of the consumer's 
dollar. 


QUESTIONS 

t. Define the term “utility." and orplain what is meant by (1) “elementary 
utility”; (2) “ploco utility”; (31 “form utility”; (41 “time utility”; and 
(5) “possession utility.” 

2. In what sen.se is marketing to be viewed as production? As distribution? 

3. Discuss the general extent and effectiveness of sales of farm products 
direct from the producer to the consumeir. 

4. Name the principal classes of middlemen, and middlemen fauctions. 

6. Explain what is meant by a (1) “mc-chant”; (2) “commiHsir-n mei chant”; 
(3) “whole.9aler’'; (4) “jobber”; (5) “broker”; (6) "shipper”; and 
(71 "retailer.” 

6. What is the real issuB between the farmer and the middlerrten who handle 
hie produols? 

7. Illustrate the assembling function in marketing, and give its importance. 
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8. What docs Boyle have to say regarding tlie necessity of “grading and 
standardizing” the produuts which the farmer offers the consumer? List 
the principal advantages of grading farm produce. 

9. Why is “packaging” a neecssaiy accompaniment of grading and standard- 
ization? 

10. Give the proportion of our agricultural production which must be proc- 
essed. What is “proeossing”? Slate the significance of this marketing 
function. 

11, What is the average distance between the producer and consumer of 
foods, and the average eost of transportatioi’ of farm products in propor- 
tion to their value? 

12, Explain ho’fV storage adjusts the seasons! nature of farm prn.duction to 
the compai-ativcly unifc''n\ demande of tiie consumer Discuss the room 
for improvoment in this phase of marketing. 

13. 77hy ar" fumneing and idek -taking inevitable in a commercial agrioulture? 
Distinguish between direct financing and irdireet financing. 

14;. Give the comparative expensiveness of retailing and wholesaling in terms 
of the consuraer’s dollar. Is it possible to simplify the iiitncatc middleman 
maohinery of the selling and distribution market function with beneficial 
^ results to both producer and oonsumer? If so, in what ways should such 
improvement be made? 

15, Define “future trading.” What is a “produce exchange”? Name some 
of the leading exchangee in the United States. 

16, Enumerate the principal functions of such exchanges. 

17, Using wheat as an example, explain how futu''c trading is' carried an 
through the produoii exchange What is meant by “liedging” and what 
purpose docs it serve? 

15. Explain the meaning of the following terms: “selling short”; “buying 
long”; a “hull” on the market; a “bear” or. the market; the purchase or 
sals on a “margin.” 

16. Give the case for and against, future Inading 

20. Discuss the principal deficiencies Li agricullural lo.arketiEg and how they 
may be improved. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

PRICES AND PRICE-DETERMINATION 

Price may be defined as the amount of money for which a unit 
of a given commodity exchanges.^ Another way of stating the 
matter is that price is the market value ol a commodity expressed 
in terms of money. The latter definition gives rise to a question 
as to what is meant by market value. “Without entering into a 
theoretical discussion of value, it may be stated that there arc, in 
general, t^o v'idely divergent views on the subject of value, the 
first holding that msrktt value is opinion, or more strictly speak- 
ing, the consensus of opinion of buyers and sellers. The second 
view is that value is a cold, impersonal expi’cssion of the economic 
lav; of supply and demand. The truth of the matter lies about 
halfw'ay between these two extremes.” ^ 

In this connection, “ihe only goods v/hich ore valued in the 
market are economic goods; that is, such goods as combine the 
characteiistics of utility and scarcity. This statement is a truism, 
for no one will pay for things that he does not want or for things 
that can Ids obtained freely. Utility and scarcity affect the market 
prices of goods through the operations of demand and supply. In 
fact, the general ‘common-sense’ statemeiot is that vadues are de- 
termined by supply and demand. Rightly interpreted, this is an 
accurate general statement. Too often, however, it is used in a 
misleading w'ay. Preduoers do iiot usually threw a ‘supply’ of 
goods uureservedlj’' on the m.arket, accepting any price that can 
be got for them, nor do consumers generally demand definite 
amounts of goods, without reference to the price of them. An 
equally accurate statement, and one leas likely to be misinter- 
preted, is that pnc<is are amonj the factors determining sn-pply and 
demand.” ® 

The term “siippb/” signifies the combined amounts which sell- 
ers stand ready to offer on the market at a price, “If the sellers 

- Eix R. T. Ouilincs of Ko/inomi^^ ''Fourth Editii.n), 152?!, p. 344 

*Boy!e, J. E. Marketing Aorieultural Products, MoGrair-Hill Co., 192S. 
pp, 230-232. 

’ Ely, B. T. Op. oil., p. 148. 
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hold some goods which they will not part with at any price, these 
goods should not bo included in the concept of supply for they 
can have no bearing in the determination of value. This definition 
of supply should not be confused with the toial amount in the 
hands of the producers or dealers, which should be thought of as 
composed of two parrs, namely, ‘actual supply’ or the amount 
that the sellers are willing to dispose of at the prevailing price, and 
'potential supply’ or the amount they would dispose of if the price 
offers were more fa-mrable.” '■ 

TViat the concept of supply is not a simple one is made clear 
from the following elaboration of the tenn as applied to wheat; 

At tirsTi blush the word supply may seem simple eaoagh. — the quantity 
oi‘ the mdilcet — yet when examiaed in die ligrr of corxcrcte mnrkei; 
conditions it is seen to be indefinite both as to quantity and quality 
of cormnodity. Take a simple case as an example — wheat The largest 
wheat market in the United States is Minneapolis. What constitutes 
the supply of wheat on the Minneapolis market)’ Since the Minneapolis 
market is linked by v/ire with all other gieat wheat markets of the 
world, the question of supply is thereby greatly affected. Since the 
comnif'dity is standardized, graded, and nonpcrishable, is liquid and 
the basis for cheap creclil, is easily transported and stored, its supply 
is also affected by these conaklerationa. An inventory of the "supply” 
of wheat on the Minneapolis market (whic’i would affect the market 
price) must include all the following factors; daily receipts; amount 
held in public and private storage in cit5’', vi'^ible supply ii.e.. amount 
held in terminal elevators in the United States, as reported by wore 
weekly); amount in store in the 30,0n0 comntry elevators (estimated 
only, but not definitely known); amount of merchantable wheat held 
on farms (wheat is gi'own on 2,000,000 farms in the United States); 
wheat acreage and wdieat crop prospects; the weather; in addition 
ibere yrould bs the factors of grain afloat or on jiasaage, stocks held in 
foreign markets; world crops and crop psrospeots; war; strikes and labor 
troubles; in addition, such important factors would enter the Supply 
question as per cent of wheat crop which is durum v/hsat; per cent which 
is other hard spring varieties or lvard-«inter varieties, or soft -wheat; 
amount and conditions of protein content of the v/heat. Finally, since 
■wheat enters into dairy and poultry rations, the supply of wheat sub- 
stitutes for these feeds would affect the “supply’’ and hence the pries 
of wheat. Also the Supply of competing food cereals — corn, rye, and 
barley — would be inaportant. The market term “supply" doss not 
mean, therefore, merely the actual physical commodity present on the 
market. The spot wheat, or so-called cash wlieat, is one of many ele- 
ments of supply. In market terminology, there are also two other 
kinds of wheat being bought and sold on the Minneapolis market; to 
j rjeibis:-. P. S. Primplsa of iScartamid. McGraw-HM Cc,, 1929, p. 197. 
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arrive wheat, and futures. The supply of these on the market is regis- 
tered only by the selling offers, largely over the wire, from those who 
either hold the actual wheat or wheat contracts, or those who desire 
to speculate by selling short and have no wheat at all. 

The “supply of wheat” does not mean the 'luantity of wheat on tin; 
market. The term includes various factors, as shown by the “inven- 
tory,'' some of which factors are definitely knov;n, sems of which are 
mere estimates, and others nure market opinion or market sentiment. 
In other words, the supph" is partly psychological.^ 

The concept of demand m considerable measure is psychological 
in natare. It is customarily defined as the desire to buy coupled 
with the ability to pay. Obviously, many factors enter into the 
determination of this desire to buy and the financial ability to do 
so, Some of these are ihustraLed in the following enumeration of 
elements entering into the demand for milk, meat, and cranberries; 

Demand for Milk . — Consumer demand for milic was siudied in Pliila- 
deiphia by several j.iint agencies in the year 1924, and tlia f'liowiug 
factors were all found to enter into the demand, tho milk’s cleanliness, 
purity, food value, quality, and freshness; the millc’s value as a Irenltli 
food; price; financial ability of family; race and nationality (white, 
colored, Italian, Jewish, etc.); elfect of seasons; effect of advertising; 
number and ages of children in famiN. The consumirtion of cream 
and buttermilk, and of condensed, evaporated, and powder milk, rvore 
also found to be factors. Canned milk was considered by manj' con- 
sumers to be most convenient. The consumption of butter, butter 
substitutes, and cheese was also studied, and found to vary considerably 
from race to race. 

Demand for Meat . — Consumer demand for meat has been studied 
in a similar manner in different cities. Demand was found to fiuctuate 
noth the following factors- race, color, and religion; quality, conven- 
ience, price; use of substituies (and foods for variety of diet); avail- 
ability and price of eggs, fieh, dahy products, etc ; financial ability of 
family; appetite and preferences for beef or pork or lamb or veal or 
mutton; baying habits of consumers; knowledge or ignorance of market 
cuts; custom. 

Demand for Craribcrriis . — Similar consumer-demand studies for cran- 
berries revealed the foilov/iug factors on the demand side; race, color, 
class, age, and sex (more men like cranberries than do women), h&vor, 
color, and appearance of cranberry; season; pi'ice; prioo of sugar; 
advertising.^ 

The fundamental place of supply and demand in the determina- 
tion of market value must be recognized in any discussion of the 

* Boyle, J, B. Op. cit., pp. 231-232. 

^loid,, pp. 233-234. 
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malier of prices. That the law of supply and demand is an "iron ” 
law, inflexible in nature cannot be sustained, as must now be clear 
from the number of factors entering into its operation. In general 
the law rests on. fom economic axioms which are powerful elements 
affecting production and consumption of farm products, and 
which must be taken more vividly into practical consideration by 
the farmer of today in a highly commercial stage of agricultural 
development. These axioms are as follows: 

1. High prices tend to increase production and to decrease 
consumption. 

2. Lo’w prices tend to increase consumption and tc decrease 
productioji. 

3. The most effective remedy for high prices is high prices. 

4. The most effective remedy for low' prices is low prices. 

No matter what more or less artificial measures may be em- 
ployed to restrict the normal operation of those economic t-enden- 
cies and rhereby to stimulate higher prices of the commodity in 
question, the results nrust be temporary if the fanner persists in 
a large volume of production. For, in tins connection another 
economic principle that of the law' of diminishing utility applies. 
Simply stated this law signifies that the intensity of the desire for 
additional units of a commodity decreases as successive units o.f 
it are acquired. A case in point is that two suits of clothes are 
better than one, but the second suit is by no means so important 
as the first. It is well tc have three, four, or five suits .end more, 
but the inaportance of each additional cult rapidlv decreases as 
the wardrobe is extended. “For any one person different units 
of the same commodity may possess very different degrees of 
utility. The utility of ike final or marginal unit of a person’s stock 
of a given commodity is called the marginal utility of that commodity 
to that person.” ^ This same law applies in the case of a large or 
aaall crop of wheat, oof ton, tobacco, or any other farm cem- 
inodity. In the case of a large crop of wheat, the marginal utility 
of the surplus beyond normal consumption demands would act to 
reduce the price of the entire crop in relation to the utility and 
honee the price of the marginal unit Thus it is highly important 
in a consideration of the price which a farmer or manufacturer 
W'ill receive for his prod'jct to adjust the production or supply of 
the ( ommodity in a w'sll-considered relation to the possible demand. 

LSly, E, T. Gi.. cit., pp, ] 27-123. 
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1. The Adjustment op Agricultural Production to Demand 

One of the immediately important and most perplexing prob- 
lems confronting the agricultural industry today is that of a prac- 
tical approach in the adequate adjustment of agiiciilbural produc- 
tion to demand. In the long run agricultural production is brought 
into appioxiinate adjustment by the supply-cost and the supply- 
price relationships/ but such long-time adjustment is accom- 
plished, oftentimes v/ith distressing rc-sults to the individual fanner 
and to the farmer in the group "The hog price cycle taken in 
conjunction v/ith tho hog production cjycle is a familiar cxampls 
of almost continuous, short-time maladjustment. The cycle is 
induced by tho conscious attemjrts of producers to make adjust- 
ments to price. But these adjustmenta so overshoot the mark that 
the industries might- be better off without them. The adjustmeni,s 
follov/ a fairly well-defined cycle. Under the stimulus of hig’l 
prices, producers initiate increased production, but tho increase 
is so great that when the hogs come to market some eighioen or 
more months later, the increased supply depresses tho prices. 
The depressed prices then cause producers to over-rcstrict produc- 
tion. The effect of this restriction is in tu]‘o to increase prices 
when the reduced production is marketed and the cycle then re- 
peats itself. In a sense the producer is his own nemesis." 

Much the same sort of thing happens i)i the case of cotton, to- 
bacco, M'heat, and other crops, though in these instancOL the over- 
shooting of the mark is frequently partially thw’arted by juelds 
over which the w'eather has more control than the producer If 
cotton is used as an example, a correlation of 0.91 is found to exist 
betw'een the changes in prices and the changes in acreage over the 
period 1904-24, This is graphically illud, rated by the chart on 
page 266, 

In discussing this s-tuation, Smith says: 

The graph, hov/ever, illustrates not only the tendency of acreage to 
follow price but also tlwt ciffic'ent acreago adjustment was usually 
made each yofr to change profitable gi’owing to unprofitable or, vice 
versa, unprofitable to profitable. Nearly all years of acreage increases 
are followed by years of decreases and nearly all years of decreases are 
in. turn followed by increases, showing that over-adjustments were 

^ Tliis diseuadion lai gely based on the oitlolo of B. B. iaiaith, '‘The Aclj usunent 
of Agrioultaral Prod ictioii to Demand.” Jour/iai of Fonn Mc<>now4ci Voi VIII 
No 2, April, 1928, pp. 145-173, 

XbUl , p. 146. 
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made and that attempted readjustments in the following years were in 
turn overdone. 

The close relation of cotton acreage changes to price changes would 
not be unfortunate were the price changes an indication of subsequent 
demand conditioas .-ather than a reflection of current supply corditions. 
An increased demand would increase price and the increasing of acreage 
in anticipation thereof is, in such a case, a legitimate adjustment. But 
an increased price may also be due to reduced production following 
poor yields. The subsequent expansion of screege in response to this 


CHANGE. IN JANUARY RELATIVE PRiCE OF COIVON+AND IN U. 3. 
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(Source; Journal of Far»/ Ecominici, Yoi. VIII, No. 2, >pril 1926, p, 147.) 

current situation is often an illegiti;nale adjustment and i.s quhe apt 
to result in an unprofitable year. For if acreage be increased, the total 
expenses of production, which (with the exceptior. of harvesting costs) 
tend to parallel acreage, would be increased. On the other hand, no 
matter what the production resulting might be, total value and hence 
total reoeipU for tne crop would change but little unless theie were 
changes in demand If the preduetion were greater, the price v/ould 
bo less in ‘=omeV''hat the same projjcrtion, and conversely poor yields, 
though increasing price per unit through reduced supplies, would be 
offset by the fact that there would be less to sell in somewhat the same 
proportion, Adjustment to prospective demand changes is generally 
sound policy almost, irrespective of prices at the time the adjustment 
is initiated, .Adjustment to those current price conditions which aie 
consequent upon supply changes tends to be a self-perpetuating pendu- 
lum prncsss of continuous maladjustment 
In this peiijiilum process there is ftr-st a high price, then acreage 
e.xpand,s and the crop is increased, producing GonrpetitioD of producers 
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in selling wliicli forces the price down when the crop is marketed. Heavy 
carryovers keep the price down though not stimulating consumption 
sufficiently to insure the stoclcs being used up. The consequent low 
prices cause restriction in acreage which later reduces crops and thus 
again increases prices, whereupen the process is again I'epeated. 

In another study/ the same author finds that 'when the produc- 
tion of cotton is 10 per cent below normal, cotton prices are on tlic 
average 16 per cent above nomal, and when production is 10 per 
cent above normal, prices on the average drop to 13 per cent below 
normal. Bean ^ in an investigation of the supply-price relationship 
for potatoes over the period from 1921 to 1927 found that a 10 
per cent increase in production above normal was accompanied on 
the average by a price 21 per cent below norma.1, whereas a 10 
per cent decrease in production is accompanied by an average 
increase in price of 24 per cent above noimal. 

These factors make for violent price fluctuations, quite disastrous 
to the famier. Black ® has figured that a crop of cotton 1 5 per cent 
belov/ normal would sell for $109,000,000 more than ono 20 per cent 
above normal A potato crop 15 per cent below normal ivould sell 
for $596,000,000, as compared with $364,000,000 for a crop 20 per 
cent above normal. In the case of corn and oats, the growers 
should strive for neilher large nor small crops, since, for example, 
a com crop 20 per cent below norn>al v;ould be rvortb about the 
same as one 20 per cenl, above noional, but a noimial crop would be 
V'orth about $83,000,000 more thajj either. 

The foregoing considerations reveal the desmability of smoothing 
out the peaks and hollows in production in such a way as to make 
them intelligentlj’- conform to demand. "While it is unwise to 
generalize from meager data, the following instance illustrates the 
posvsibilities along these lines to the farmer. Haas and Ezekiel 
in studying the factors affecting the price of hogs found that one of 
three bog producers among those considered “started to expand 
his production wdien prices were high and to leduoe bis production 
when prices were low — ^in short did just as most producers did 
Hia average annual labor income was about $60. Another of these 
producers did not change the extent of his operations, but year in 

BfliUh, B. B. Faaiors Affecling the Price of Cotton. Toohwoal Bullatin. Nu. 50, 
tr. S. pPiiartmonj tf Agriculture. 

2 Referred to in Blaok. J. D. AgricuUnral Reform, in the United Staten. MoGraw- 
Hill Co , 1929, p. 90. 

’Black, J. V, Oj). ait , pp. 108-106. 
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and year out marketed the same number of hogs. His average 
annual labor income was approximately $1,380. The third of these 
producers did the opposite from the first, expanding his production 
when lovr' prices made others reduce theirs and reducing his 
production when high prices stimulated others to expand theirs. 
His average annual labor income v/as approximately $1,620.” ^ 

The food needs of a nation and of the family of nations is fairly 
constant. It is rrue that when the price of one commodity becomes 
too high, cheaper substitutes are likely to be used in the place of it. 
However, the amount of wheat, pork, and eren of non-food crops 
nice cotton and tobacco which Avill l)e required normally can be 
ratber accumtely estimated. The proldem is more difficult in the 
adjustment of agricultural prcchiction to such normal demands. 
There is a certain anarchy about the matter of farm production. 
In a, fa’/orable year evith legard to climatic factors, the same or oven 
less acreage may produce a bumper crop. The ravages of insect 
and plant diseases, and the devastating effects of drought are 
factors to be consideied m such a desired goal. But even more 
significant is the fact that farming is an individualistic sort of 
enterprise, fostering more than its share of submarginal operators. 

There are more than six million fanners In the United States, 
each planning his operations and conducting them to a large 
extent independently of every other. No effective mechanism has 
as yet been developed to coordinate such acti’dties in an jntelhgent 
manner. Much hope in the future along the lines of controlling 
production resides in the cooperative associations, but a.s yet so 
small a fraction of the farmers of the ration belong to them that 
such possibilities cannot be realized. As the situation stands, ihe 
approach is one of education, and exceedingly imperfect a,t that. 
The federal government through its Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics and the agricultural extension ser’idces of the several 
states is striving to inform the farmer as tc the agricultural outlook 
at the beginning of each planting season, and to forecast for him 
the de-sirable supply and piico relationships in connection with his 
sensible plantings. Some progress is being mads, but the problem 
of Qdjusting agricultural supply tc demand is at present in a 
chaotic condition. Nevertheless, it stands forth as a major national 
issue, and one which requires a more satisfactory solution than at 
the present v/riting seems in sight. 

* Smiili. B. B. /curn^U Fiu Scowji*iMi loc at. 
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2. iNDXJSTElAIi PhOSPERITY AND TUB FARMER 

Investigation of the influence of business cycles upon agricultural 
depression do not seem to indicate any very demonstrable causative 
relationships. During the la.st had century, the iJnited States has 
passed through fourteen business cycles, of varying degrees of 
severity, and in rhe late summor of 1929, this nation began to enter 
upon 0 fifteenth depression the analysis of which has been baffling 
to the students of such phenomena. Such business cycles usually 
consist of four phases; j'lrosperitj'’, crisis, depression, and recovery. 
A brief characterization of these stages in the cycle may be cited 
as follows: 

During the period of prosperity business is running at full force, 
consumers are buying large amounts, and profits are high. Savings are 
made. The ftinouut of money is increased. Tlie currency is inflated. 
Much busine.ss is done on credit. Interest lales are low. Prices 
rise, business seems to be in a prosperous condition. On the basis 
of e.xpected continuance of prosperity and high prices, all lines 
of business are expanded. Extra vagiowe and cvcr-oonfldonco are 
engendered. 

Next a crisis occurs. The increased demands for credit exhaust biwib 
reserve,'. Credit must bo curtailed. Loans which beve bounded ahead 
of cash assets are called in. Interest rales go up. Debtoi® arc asked 
to pay up Cons'iiue''s liave stocked themselve'! lieaiuly vdth goods. 
Merchants and manufacturers find themselves with a surplus of prod- 
nets oil hand. Manufacture and sales are curtailed. Produccr.s of 
machinery cannot sell their goods. Busines,i men and bankers lose 
contidenoo, Business slows down. A crisis has arrived. Bankers de- 
mand liquidation. A trash comes. Prices fell, 

Then follovrs a period of depjression. Pessimism has set in. The 
physical production of goods falls off. BusiDes" is at a lev/ ebb. Manu- 
facturing plants run ordy part t'mo. There is much unemployment. 
Extravagance sad waste are eliminated Economies of all kinds are 
effected. Consumers buy as little as possible Hard times prevail 
throughout the whole field of business Prices are low. There is no 
expansion of business 

But this period of economy and depression sets forces to work which 
brmg in the fourth period, the period of recovery. A few' of the keener 
and shrew'dcr busine.'ss men sense that the period of depression has 
come to an end. They begin to expand their businsssos. The low in- 
terest rates, abundance of capital, cheap materials, and cheap labor 
are ineontives for them to expand production. Their activities create 
demands for various products turned out by other industries. Employ- 
ment picks up. Oousuvtners begin to buy more. Old stocks of goods 
are exhausted. Nevv stocks are needed. Pi-iocs rise. Banks are ready 
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to lezid their surplus funds for further expansion of industry. Business 
is going through the recovery stage, soon, to be followed by the 
prosperity stage again,’- 

Agriculture, too, has its periods of pro.sperity and of depression, 
but these seem to be more or less independent of the similar stages 
of business Engberg -who has given thorough study to the prob- 
lem mider discussion fouuii that the cortclation betv'ccn changes 
in the vomrae of agiicultural production and changes in the prices 
of agricultural products were sufficiently high in most cases to 
establish the volume as a main causa! factor in the annual fluctua- 
tioiiB of farm prices. Most of the factors affecting the volume of 
agricultural production were fou.nd to be independent of general 
hueiness conditions, Though in most cases there is a marked lag in 
the response, high prices ordinarily stimulate agricultural produc- 
tion and low prices decrease production. On the demand side, 
business cycles seem more effective. In the prosperous periods of 
business, consumer demand seems to increase, and in the depressed 
phase to deci-ease. But the demand for staple food products is 
rather inelastic and this tends to reduce Siich fluctuations to a fairly 
small range How'ever the various commodities exhibit differing 
degrees of sensitiveness in their response to such influences; the 
fiber crops, such as cotton, are moderately sensitive, while a more 
stable demand characterizes bread crops, pork products, and pota- 
toes. Earm wages scorn to have been governed largely by agijcul- 
Lural conditions, though in times of business prosperity the aupplj'- 
of farm labor Vv^'JS di-'^tinctlj'" less. Almost no effect was found 
on taxes and rent and very little on inierest ra,tes. Machiner;'', 
equipment, and building materials were increased in cost, but 
the prices of feeds .and fertilizers did not socm to be at all 
affected. 

In answer to the question as to what extent business cycles are 
responsible for the farmer’s financial difficulties, Engberg .stHes it 
cannot be said that fiucluation.s in domestic business concliticna 
liave been great enough in their influence to reduce agriculture to a 
state of depression, because the demands for food and even clothing 
materials do not varj’- sufficiently from industrial prosperity to 
depression to result in similaX changes for agricultU'’e, He also 

* JfofJcr, r U. Inircdhcliuii to igrlcultunU Oro-n-eU, 1920 pp -aBy- 

428 . 

- Kngberg, II. 0. IivduHLf'al ErosperUu iltv, Eunrier. MaonuUnu, 1927, up, 263- 
270 
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argues that business forecasts are not sufficiently definite either 
as to time or extent to warrant farmers’ attempting to adjust their 
production policies to accord with them. The opinion is advanced 
that only one of the remedies suggested for business eyohs is lilcely 
to prove effective in stabilizing agricultural production and prices. 
This is "the suggestior that the ne,cessary data be made available, 
chiefly by public agencies, so that producers can study the statis- 
tical position of the commodities involved and then proceed to 
neutralize the tendency tov.'ard distinctive cycles by expanding and 
contracting agricultural production in anticipation of the situa- 
tions which now lead to cyclical oscillations. Such data are, of 
course, alreadj'- available to a very considerable extent. Federal 
and state governments, colleges, newspapers, fanner’s organiza- 
tions, and other agencies are preparing and disseminating a wide 
variet3/ of reports on pioduetion, consumption, stocks, European 
supply and demand conditions, intentions of farmers to plant and 
to breed, business conditions and prices. The broadcasting of such 
information can be shown to have had a heneficird effect in certain 
instances, and the extension and improvement of such services 
should be encouraged.” ^ 

3. Index Numbers op Farji Prices 

While farm price statistics, particularly for the years prior to 
1010, are far from as adequate as is desirable, they furnish valuable 
data foi the study of price trends in the agricultural industry. 
Monthly farm price data extend back only to about 1910. The 
prices of crops as cf December i, and livestock values on January 1, 
are ^irailable as far back as 1886-87.“ These are of indispensable 
value when a longer farm price series is required. Unfortunately, 
these longer price data do not include livestoclc products such as 
butter, milk, eggs, and wool. 

The Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the Federal Depart- 
ment of Agriculture publishes each month a pamphlet known as 
“The Agricultural Situation.” The trend of prices of farm products 
since 1 910 is given in this in index noirdiersas weE as a similar kind 
of measure of the prices paid by farmers for commodities bought, 
and the ratio of prices received to prices paid. These index numbers 

^ Ibid., pp, 209-270. 

“ St.rle, G. P, BfHahuity and Adequacy of Farm-Price Bula. U. S- DopanpieiLt 
o£ Agrio-jlt-are, Dept, Bull. No. 1480, 1S37. p, 66, 
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are calculated from a five-year base, August, 1909-July, 1914, 
representing 100. 

TABLE 13 


Gbnbkjvx. Tkbnu or Pbiciss aso PgRCHASiMQ Povnan* 


(Oa five-year base; August, 1909-July, 1914 = 100) 
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210 

135 

153 

88 

1924 

12S 

VM 

109 

134 

147 

211 

134 

161 

87 

1926 

lao 

160 

139 

137 

161 

177 

147 

159 

92 

1920 

129 

189 

140 

136 

156 

1 

130 

166 

87 

1927 

12& 

155 

139 

133 

141 

128 

131 

154 

86 

192S 

130 

140 

loO 

140 

1.50 

162 

139 

150 

90 

1929 

123 

136 

150 

140 

160 

145 

138 

155 

89 

1930 

100 

158 

131 

123 

126 

102 

117 

140 

SC 

1031 

03 

98 

93 

94 

98 

63 

80 

123 

G3 


*Theaa index numlwiTb ba^cd on re^ai*. prices paid hy fji.rmeM for commodities used in 
living ftwd production, reported quarterly for March, Juno, Septombar and Doeember. Tho 
liiuoxea for other month.! are fittaight iutctpolations between the auccjasivo cjuai terly indexes. 


The aoeompanjung table is wrtlry of a careful study. Among 
otlver things, it shows that in the year 1931, the Index number of aU 
groups of farm products was 80 as compared with 103 in 1910. 
However, tlie figure for the pi ices paid by farmers for commodities 
bought was 12G in the latter year as contrasted with 98 in 1910. 
More striking still is the ratio of prices received by the farmer for 
his products in proportion to prices paid In 1917 the purchasing 
power of the farmer’s dollar was 118, while in 1 921, it had decreased 
to 76. Since that time the highest ratio reached was 92 in 1925. 
The average for the j^'ear 1931 was 63, and the lowest figure reached 
* 3our<'i>.‘ ffis Ac'walt'jral Siltuitim. Jure,. 1032, p. 16. 
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since the index was started up to the time this is wi’it(,en, is 60 hi 
May, 1932. At the same time, the index of farm prices for all 
groups of commodities had reached the lowest level of 66. Such 
measures of price trends concretely express the extremely deprcsscid 
condition of agriculture at the present time, but the service 
rendered is cne of long-time value in that they .are useful as in- 
dicators of the directions in which farm prices move, 

4 . PmCE-PlXING AND THE CoST OF FaRM PRODUCTS 

A contention which is often made by farm leaders is to the 
effect that the farmer is entitled to a price for his product which 
insures cost of production plus a reasonable profit. One of the 
clifldculties in such a position resides in the wide range of producing 
a given crop Iry different farmers. It has been shown by farm 
management surveys in the wheat sections of the United SiatOs 
that the cost of producing a bushel of wheat va]’ies from 76 cents 
to as much as $4.00. The range in cost of j)roduerion for corn ifi 
from 30 cents to S2.00 a bushel, and in the case of cotton from 10 
cents to 50 cents a pound. 

Taylor asks the (juestion "With wide ranges in the costs of 
production, which cost shall he ai-.ccpted as the basis of price- 
fixing? ” and proceeds to answer it in part as follows: “The avovago 
has been seriously suggested but abandoned in disgust when it Iran 
been realized that a price fixed on the basis of average costs would 
probably result in a loss on half the farms. The inarginal or 
greatest costs have also been suggested. Economists have a theory 
that prices tend to equal marginal costs; this is thought to bo truo 
because it is assumed that the man who is producing at a loss VY'ill 
drop out, or, if the supply is short the pr^ce will rise tc tho point 
attracting others less favorably situated to enter the same line of 
production, thus tending to maintain the price at a point equal to 
the greatest cost, though at any given time they might be far 
apart. There seems to be some relation, therefore, between the 
highest cost necessary to produce the desired supply and the price 
which in the long run will have to be paid in order to got the de- 
shed supply.” I 

The difficulties in this connection are not insuperabie, and the 
vSams authority thinks that a permanent price commission would 
represent a long step in the desicad direction. "The forces and 

^Tayloi.K. 0. QutUnesttf AoHcidlurul^conomica, MacmiliM, 1931 pp. 489 , 603, 
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conditions which determine supply and demand are too little 
understood. The law of supply and demand as a price regulator 
does not always give satisfactory results. It might be made to 
work much more equitably under the guidance of a commission 
than when influenced by the unequal bargaining power of great 
distributing corporations on the one hand and of the isolated 
unorganized producers on the other. A properly org'anized per' 
manent price commission might inaugurate an educational program 
which would improve the mutual attitude of mind of the producer 
and consumer tov/ard each ether, which would make each more 
considerate of the rights of the other that are in the long run funda,- 
mental to the interests of all concerned.” 

There aie many v/ho advocate in various forms a policy of prioe- 
fi>ing of farm products by the federal government. Such establish- 
ment of minimum prices was applied during the emergency period 
of the World War in the case of some agricultural products, bul. so 
large a part of the world was involved in catastrophic struggle 
that an over.supply of these was hardty likely to be a difhculty 
during the period of the VAar. As a peace-time measure, price- 
fixing is viewed rather generally as precarious. There is always the 
strong likelilrood that production will be greatly overstimulated 
by the higher prices. The risks involved, it is usually assumed, 
should bo borne by the government. If po’ice guaranties as-e 
extended in one faim product, they must soon extend to all, a,nd 
the- financial jeopardy becomes enough to bankrupt any govera- 
ment. 

What may happen in such attempts is illustrated by the Steven- 
son Restriction Act as applied by the British government to rubber 
in its colonio.s. The following account interestingly outlines what 
resulted : 

Every motor car would be headed for the scrap-heap; every loud- 
speaker would ho, silent; every telephone would ‘‘go dead”; every 
electric light would go oat. Tlie gloveless surgeon would be unable to 
p3rfoim his life-seving operations, . . . Contemporary man could 
nr.t get along. , . . Life would be devoid of half its conveniences and 
Bcmforts. . , , 

Such was ttie alarming prophecy, last week, of able Dr. Julius Klein 
of the IJ. S. Dept, of Goromeree, He w'as recalling tJie ancient and 
raadern history of the commodity of rubber. Columbus, exploring the 
island of Hispaniola, was the first to see natives plajdng with balls 
which seemed to boimd miraculously to Heaven. Three oeuturies 
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later, Chemist Joseph Priestley advised his fellow Englishmen that 
the miraculous substance would erase pencil-markings, might well be 
called “rubber.” It was only 100 years ago that a Scotchman named 
Mackintosh dissolved rubber in naphtha and perpetuated his name in 
an overcoat. And in 1839, U. S.-born Charles Goodyear dropped rubber 
(mixed with sulphur) on a hot stove and witnessed the first, accidental 
I)roeess of wjlaan'salion. 

Scholarly Dr. Klein knew that in 1926, rubber led the list of U. S. 
im;,'orts, tliat 1927 imports v/ere valued at $340,000,000. In vivid, 
effective phra.'^es, lie pictured civilisation “suddenly and permanently” 
clepri'''ed of rubber. 

Point was undeniably given. Dr. Kldn’s prophecies by the occasion 
which prompted them. He spoke on the eve of the mo.st important day 
the rubber industry has seen in ,fix years. Fortunately, the day gave 
happy instead of dismal poic-t to Dr. Klein’s vision of a lubberless world. 
For on Nov 1, the six-year British experiment in restricting exijort of 
rubber fjom IVfalaya came to an abrupt and official end. 

British historians, writing of the great post-War recovery aedaitn- 
ing the return to the gold standard and the rebuilding of the merchant 
marine, will deal briefly and reluclan% with the effort to control the 
rubber markets of the '«'orld. The expeiiment which began Nov. 1, 
1922, which ended last week, will bo held an economic catastrophe. 
Hundreds of fortunes were drawn into the maehtroci of its collapse. 

In conception, the plan appeared both simple and practirjnl. Of the 
■^vorld’s rubber suiiply. Great Britain in 1922 controlled about 67 per 
cent. Brithh plantations in the East, principally in Malaya, pj’Dcluoed 
in that 3fear 300,000 tons. Dutch plantations, in Java and the East 
Indies, produced only 95,000 tons. Prices were low. In an attempt to 
boost prices, establish a monopoly, Great Britain undertook by the 
Stevenson Bestriotion Act, to regulate exports from Malajm. The Idea 
was to fix tiie price of crude rubber at between 30 and 40^ a pound. 

For a time, the restriction was brilliantly successful. Prices soared 
fai' above 40fi, rnaohed a high in 1925 cf 11.21 a pound and in that 
year averaged ySpl. U. S. rubber users, tiremakers, ware in a public 
panic. They pressed a campaign cf conservation They began to “re- 
claim” used rubber. They started a world-wide search for plantations 
where the U. S might produce its own suppi;/. They commissioned 
Thomas Alva Edison to study how to extract rubber from such plants 
BE milkweed And, in 1926, tiremakens formed the Rubber Pool to buy 
a great supplj' at between 35 and 4:l^^ a pound. 

Before despera-te U. S. remedies could be effective, the British plan 
had failed. England had not counted on. the Dutch Ea.st Indies. Lured 
by phenomenal prices, both the Dutch themselves and the Javanese 
natives pushed production. Last year, they fmaiished 225,000 tons. 
By 1928, Britain controlled only a little more than half (55%) of the 
World supply, could not possibly control world prices. 

The break came with dramatic euddannoss last February, Grads 
rubber fell to 26.95; h. March, 17,2^ in April. Members of the Rubber 
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Pool took a staggering loss on their inventories, emerged in August 
with slashed profits or deficits for the half year. Many a British specu- 
lator accepted ruin. The experiment had failed, finally and disastrously. 

U. S. tiremakers, last week, cut prices from 2| to 7| per cent, the 
second major slash of d'e yea’’. Linked by the iuva Rubber Institute, 
manufaoturera saw three hopeful signs for the future; 

(1) Tire prices are now sealed down to the price of crude rubber. 

(2) Cutthroat cumpetition from mail order houses is being met by 
better mcrijliandi^ing, boiler advertising. 

(3) With the iStcvenson restrictions officially abolished crude rubber 
will reach a normal price level. Manufacturers con replenish stocks, 
experiment with new ii.ses.* 

The Brazilian goverim’ent seems to h.avo become involved in 
much difficulty dealing with the increasing surpluses arising from 
their attempts at the valcrizatioii of coffee. The problem is largely 
one of increased production due to better prices, and no adequate 
machinery for controlling farm production on an extensive scale 
has yet been evolved, 

In order to secure satisfactorj' prices the farmer’s must through 
their own efforts and those of their own cofiperative marketing 
associations, aided Intelligently and sjmapathetically by both 
federal and state governments and then’ agencies, accomplish the 
following four objectives; (1) constantly improve the quality of 
their products; (2) achieve the orderly marketing of their products, 
both as to seasoir and consuming area; (3) lower costs of produc- 
tion; and (4) intelligently and effectively adjust .agricultural pro- 
duction to demand 


QUESTIONS 

1. Oefine “pnee," and m this connection explain what is meant by "market 
value.” 

2. What is tt.e rcaaning of the term "supply”? Distinguish between ‘'actual 
supply” anil '' potential supply.” Using tho supply of wheat as an illustra- 
tion, show why the concept of supply is not a simple one. 

5. Explain what is meant by ‘‘dcinaiiil," and analyzing the factors entering 
into the demand for milk, meat, and cranberrisa, discuss the psychological 
nature of the concept of demand, 

4. Give the four economio axioms upon, which the “law of supply and de- 
roafid” rests. 

6. Discuss the j-hle of supply and demand in the deter.mination of price, 
IjiBluding in the discussion the eoncept cf "marginal utility.” 

6. Why is it proftnindly important that the agrieultural industry must learn 
to adjust its production to demand? Using the hog price cycle in con- 
J "C.at'Jstt’rphic Experimsttt.” riwir, Nov. 12 392S. 
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junction with the hog production cycle as an example, illustrni,o the ex- 
istence of continuous, short-time maladjustment, often with disaati'oua 
results to the individual farmer, and to the farmer in the group. 

7. Analyze the close correlation found between the ehangos in price and 

the change, s in acreage of cotton over i,h(3 period as revealed in 

the study of B. B. Smith. 

8. To what extent docs much the same situation prevail with potatoes? 

9. V/hat doss Black have to say about the prices of above-n o’-mrA and 
below-normal crops of cotton, potatoes, and corn? 

10. Cite the cxainplvo given by Haas and Ezekiel in t,he ease of throe hog pro- 
ducers to shov/ the possibilities and advantages of an intelligent effort to 
conform supply to demand. 

11. Stole some of the difficulties encountered by an indii'idualistio cnierprise 
like American fanning in its efforts to adjust agricultural production to 
dt'Buind. 

12. Ty'ha.t is a “busitsesa cycle”? Hov,' many of these phenomena have wc had 
in the United States during the lest Inlf century? 

13. Ns.mo end briefly de?cril;e the four phases of a business cycle. 

14. Does agriculture have its poriocls of prosperity and dopressiou? To whnt 
extent are these influenced by the business |■y<‘]p? 

15. In gene''al, how adequate are farm price statistics in tho United Stales? 
What is the value of ‘‘index n.imbcrs” of farm prices? 

16. Using Table 13. trace (ho trend of prices of all groups of farm ccnnninditios 
from 1910 through 1930, calling aUention to the highcpt and lowest levels 
icachcd diving that ponod. What was the correojunuling ''vlox nunih'nr 
in July, 1931. and how does this compare with that in jireceding years? 

17. Whnt do the index numkors indicating the ratio of prices received for tho 
products of the farm and the pr'ccs paid fer the goods purchased by tho 
farmer show as to the buying value of the farmer’s dullav in 1910, in 1917, 
in 1931, and in May, 1932^ 

18. Give the range in the cost of production of whe.at, cotton, and corn in 
different sections of the United States. V/hal sort of n problem does 
such a .situation presonf. in any attempts at ‘'prico-fi.xing”? In Taylor’s 
opinion, what would be the advantage of having a permanent price 
commission? 

10. Desedbe the oxperiment of the British government in its attempts to fix 
the price of rubber by means of the Stevenson RestricUon Act. 

20, Name four objectives which the farmers must achieve through thsir own 
efforts and those of thsir own eofiperative marketing associations, aided 
intelligently by both federal and state gov'ornments, in order to secure 
satisfactory prices for farm commodities. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


COOPERATIVE MARKETING 

The American farmer is traditionally an intense individualist. 
Ho lives amid the acres -which he cultivates, often somewhat re- 
mote to his nearest neighbor. What he will plant and how much of 
it is determined largely by his own inclinations, and by the influ- 
ence of what his father and his grandfather planted before him. 
As a rule, the products of his faina ore marketed by him as an 
individual, with little regard to the effect upon his near and remote 
neighbors growing the same crops. This persistence in maintaining 
such sn isolated independence in producition and in marketing has 
for many decades of a eommeivial stage of agriculture operated to 
his distinct detriment. He tends to produce too much wheat, 
cotton, tobacco, and such things. Ho unloads thorn on the market 
all at about the same time and depresses the price unduly, d’oe 
little signifio.anoe is attached to quality and grading of product, 
and he is the victim of a marketing sj'-stein, the emphasis in which 
is upon the profit of the extensive system of middlemen and 
secondarily upon the best advantage of the farmer. A succinct 
statement of the situation in which the American hormer finds 
liimself today has been made by Bernard M, Baruch, a distin- 
guished fina-ncier and a close student of cooperative marketing, as 
follov^s: " The farmer selling in unlimited competition with himself, 
has been buying at more or less controlled prices from industries 
which have organized their production and marketing.” 

Cooperatb^e marketing is the agency bom of this need of the 
fanner, The central purpose of such organizations is to develop 
the machinery by means of which the faimer employs hi,s o-'vri 
middlemen to perform efficiently and economically for him the 
essential marketing services of assembling, grading., processing, 
packaging, storing, financing, and dispersing. Coopera, five market- 
ing does not dispense with these services ; it performs them for the 
farmer at cost. Since it does not eliminate middlemen functions, 
it docs not eliminate middlemen. It employs the necessary middle- 
men on a salary basis, and what formerly constituted the profits of 

269 
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these are returned to the farmer in increased prices on the com- 
modity he sells in this way. In addition, if the cooperative handles 
a sufficiently large proportion of the total production of the 
commodify, it can exert a decided stabilizing influence upon price 
levels through orderly marketing. And, it is believed by many that 
once the cooperath'e ties have taken sufficient hold, through 
educational and possibly other procedures, the method will prove 
effective in the sensible adjustment of agricultural production to 
demand. 

But in such a statement it must be realized that cooperative 
marketing is not a pa.nacea for all of the il].s of the farmer While 
there may he much of inherent magic in the movement, it does not 
promise the change of a fool into a wise man, or a scoundrel into 
an honest citizen. It cannot eliminate the hundreds of thou- 
sands of inefficient farmers. Neither can it change the lav/s of 
nature, nor offer profits to the faimer \/ho j'aises poor produce, nor 
afford a price higher than supply and demand justifies. Moreover, 
it wull not give to every grower the highest price paid for some 
particular product. Some speculator or gambler is likely to secure 
this, But if it is properlj'- managed, the farmer will secure a highet 
price than he would have received without the benefit of the 
coSperative 


1. OnOVTfi CF THE CoOPEHtTIVE MoVEMSHT 

Cooperative marketing in the United States has shown marked 
progress rn the pact several years. Before outlining the present 
extent of this movement, it is well to get a picture of the early 
cooperative associations. 'WTiile the following account is far from 
complete, it does furnish in compact form a biief resumd of the 
development of cooperative marketing in this country. 

5y tlis nikklle of Iho niaeteenth century, Araeriean farmers had 
begun to the wisdom of acting collectively in the making 

of butter and chccvic, .\t leae.t as early as 1851 a cooperative associa- 
tion was organized in Oneida County, N. Y., for operating a cheese 
factory. In 1856 a cooperative creamery was established in Orange 
County, N. Y., and an association wriich was formed in Montgomery 
Coimty in iS63 for operating a cooperative cheese factory is still func- 
tioning. 

Cooperative grain marketing developed in the hlississippi Valley 
States' in the late sixtie.". A farmers' elovatoi was established at Blairs- 
town, Iowa, rn 1337 or 1868. By 1874 there were 28 farmers’ cooperative 
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elevators in Iowa All of these had ceased to function by 1SS4, but two 
years later a new start was made in the cooperative marketing of grain 
in that state. By 1900 there were 14 active farmer-controlled grain 
elevators in Iowa. 

A cooperative associailon for serving fru't and ■'’■egetahle growers 
was organized at Hammonton, N. J., in 1867 and is reported to have 
beer, active for 21 3 'ears. 

Tn the early years of the last century, farmers acted collectively in 
drnnng livestock to market, but formal a-ssociatiens did not appear 
until about 1876 or 1877 when a group of Tennessee fanners formed a 
club for marketing lambs. Nebraska and Kansas farmers in the vicinity 
of Superior, Nobr., formed a livestock shipping association in 1883, an 
enterprise that is still functioning. 

Wool producers near Greencastle, Ind., formed the Putnam County 
Wool Growers’ Association in 1885. Although this organization has 
been but little more than a general understanding, it has continued 
year after year. 

During the reconstruction period following the Civil War the Patrons 
of PTusbandry or Giaogo, was formed. Although its original object 
was to serve farmers as a fraternal, .social, and ciluoational institution, 
its early leaders soon die(jove''ed that the growth of the order wa.e most 
rapid when attention was given to economic problems, A large number 
of cobperative grange stores were established, especially in the States 
now comprising the north-cential group. Some cf those stores hav'e 
continued until recently. 

Granges established in Alabama, Georgia, Mississippi, and Louisiana 
undertook tc ass'sl in the marketing of cotton by the appointment of 
established firms as sales agents to handle cotton on commission. The 
Mississippi Grange had a representative in T ondon. This cotton move- 
ment was short-lived The oldest of the existing cotton asscciaiions 
was formed in 1889 to operate a warehouse for storing cotton. The old- 
est of the present large-scale cotton marketing assoointiona dates its 
existence from 3921. 

The egg circle represents probably the first efforts at the cooperative 
ma,rketing of poultrjr products This form of Icusineas enterprise is so 
informal that there are few records regarding the time or place of its 
origin , The first of the present group of egg marketing assooiatiuas was 
organized in California about 1913 

.Federated action by associations in marketing the poultry products 
delivered by members of the various associations is of recent origin. 
Five Pacific coast egg marketing associations in 1922 set up an organiza- 
tion, the Pacific Egg Producers’ Cofiperative (Ino.), to handle on tho 
Now' York City market tho surplus stock of the assooiatione 

The piesent coftperative egg and poultry marketing activity in Mis- 
souri dates from 1915, the first of the now actb'e poultry associations 
in Minnesota was formed in 1923. and tho present egg marketing move- 
ment in Ohio is not yet three years old. 

Associations for the eodperativo marketing of nuts have been opsr- 
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ating in California since 1889. The California Walnut Growers’ Associ- 
ation, the coordinating body and sales agency for 42 local units, was 
formed in 1912. 

The dates of organization for some of the kinds of associations now 
funeiioning aj’e. Ilonej’- uiurketing, 1S99; hay, 1908; seeds, 1913; maple 
products, 1921; rice, 1921; broomcorn, 1923.^ 

A survey of the extent cf agricultural cooperation m.ade by the 
Federal Department of Agriculture records that in 1915 there were 
5,424 such organizations, with a busine.ss totaling around S635,- 
839,000." Fifteen years later, in 1930, there were 12,000 such 
organizations. 3 'I’he total volume of business transacted by the 
11,400 cooperative associations in the 1927-28 marketing season 
was $2,300,000,000. These associations in 1928 had an estimated 
membership of 3,000,000, representing approximately 2,000,009 
farmers due to the fact that some farmers are members of more 
than one cooperative. 

The table on page 273 serves to show the distribution of these 
regionally s.Ij d the leading states and commodity groups. 
Nearly three-fourths of all the associations are in the twelve 
North Central State.s; 7 per cent in the eight South Central States; 
5,8 per cent in the Pacific Coast States; 4.5 per cent in the Middle 
Atlantic Stales; 3,2 per cent in the South Atlantic States; and 
3.2 per cent ii' the eight Mountain States. The volume of busi- 
ness done by the cooperative associations dealing in grain amounted 
to $080,000,000 in the 1927-28 marketing season. The similar 
figures for other leading commodity groups were as follows: 
Daily products, $620,000,000; livestock. $320,000,000; fruits and 
vegetables, 1300,000,000: cotton, ,$97,000,000. 

2. Eubopean Influences 

The influence of the much older cooperative movement in 
Europe upon New World developments has been profou.ud, and 
today Denmark is a laboratory illustrating how the principles and 
practices of cooperation can pervade an entire commonwealth and 
become a potent factor in ahnost every phase of its economic 
and social life. However, agrieultuial cofiperation in America has 

^ Blbworth. K. H. Agriodiuml Jodpeialice Ansocmiions. Technic.ii BuU. No 40, 
TT. S. Department of Agrifiulturo, 1928, op. 4^6, 

® Cooperative Marketing. The Federal 'i'rade Uommiasioa, Senate Doeumeat 
No. 05, Coagi'Sstf, is,., Session, 1928, p. xxi. 

^ Els'vOTfh, R. H C''jSperaliiie Marketing and Pwchasi.ng, lOSCt-1930. Circular 
No. 121, U. S. Department ai Agriculture, 1930. 
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TABLE 14 

Associations, Estimated Membbrship, and Estimated Business, with 

PEHaENTAQES FOR GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS. LEADING STATES, AND 

Commodity Groups, 1927-1 D£8 ' 










LiarF.D 

^IcMBEnanip * 

1927-28 Marketing 

GEoaitAi'Hic Division, 



Seasoi^ 

State, and Commodity Gkoup 













Nuinhcr 

P.-l 

Ni.nibcr 

Per 

1.000 

Par 


Cent 

Cent 

Dollars 

Cent 

Gcooraphic division: 







West North Central 

5,228 

45.9 

1,231,000 

41.0 

822,780 

35.8 

East North Central 

3 35 S 
"605 

29 d 

856,600 

28 5 

521 010 

sosiseo 

22.7 

Pacific 

6.8 

161,800 

5.4 

13.3 

Middle Atlantic 

608 

4.5 

2 x 7,700 

7.3 

217,400 

0.4 

West South Central 

428 

3.7 

144.000 

4.8 

00,120 

3.9 

South Atlantic 

363 

,3.2 

107,000 

3.6 

95.750 

4,2 

Mountain. 

362 


93,800 

3.1 

32,880 

•1.0 

Ea.st South Central 

275 

2.4 

104,600 

Q K 

66,970 

2.9 

New England 

213 

1.9 

82,900 

is 

86,740 

3.8 

Total 

11,400 

100.0 

3,000,000 

100.0 

2,300,000 

100,0 

State: 







Minn eseta 

1,547 

13.6 

3.30, 000 

11. ,3 

209,940 

9,1 

H’isconsin 

1..310 

11.5 

185,800 

e .2 

133,820 

5.8 

Iowa 

1,161 

10.2 

264,900 

8.8 

193,700 

8,4 

Illinois 

900 

7.9 

243,000 

8.1 

154,150 

6.7 

Missouri 

G 24 

5.6 

203,500 

O.S 

87,780 

3.8 

North Dakota 

534 

4.7 

82,100 

2.7 

70,570 

3.5 

Nebraska 

601 

4.4 

146,900 


109,980 

• i .4 

Kansas 

464 

4.1 

109,300 

3.6 

92,740 

4.0 

Micliigan 

464 

4.1 

141,200 

4.7 

86,020 

3.S 

California 

379 

S.3 

98,100 

3,3 

220,320 

0.8 

Ohio 

376 

3.3 

170,300 

5.7 

91,420 

4.0 

New York 

291 

2,6 

127,500 

4.3 

153,260 

Q .7 

All others 

2,850 

24.8 

888,600 

29,6 

600,300 

30.0 

Total 

11,400 

100.0 

3,000,000 

100 .0 

2,300,000 

lOO.C 

Coinnodiiy group; 







Grain 

3,455 

30.3 

900.000 

3 G , r , 

680,000 

29.6 

Dairy products 

2,479 

21.7 

600,000 

20 .C 

620,000 

27,0 

Livestock 

2,012 

17.7 

460,000 

15.0 

320,000 

13.9 

Fruits and vegetables 

1,269 

11.1 

21,6,000 

7.1 

300,000 

13.0 

MisicILneous selling 

595 

5.2 

190,000 

6.,3 

70,000 

3.0 

Cotton 

135 

■1 -I 

140,000 

4.7 

97,000 

4.2 

Wool 

90 

.9 

25,000 

.8 

7,000 

.3 

Poultry 

90 

.8 

50,000 

1.7 

40,000 

1.7 

Nutij 

40 

.4 

15,000 

,5 

14,600 

.6 

Tobacco 

16 

.1 

15,000 

.6 

22,000 

1,0 

F'oraqo 

IS 

1 

2,000 

.1 

1,400 

.1 

Miscelhuieous buying 

1.205 

10.6 

393,000 

13.3 

128,000 

S .6 

To tel 

11,4GC 

lOO.C 

3,000,000 

100.0 

2,300,000 

100 0 


*l!icliries membeM, contract members, shorcboMers, shippera, oonslguora, and patrons. 


‘ Source: Circular No. 131, U. S, Deparbuent oi Agrioulturn, 1930' 
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proceeded along rather widely diffei-ent lines to those which have 
characterized the European development. Our primary emphasis 
here is upon sales of farm produce rather than upon coSperative 
credit and joint purchasing. In the United States, cooperative 
credit societies, though attempted in various places, are insignifi- 
cant in their extent, and co6pcrati<m purchases are not as yet one- 
tenth of cooporati'/c sales It is not at all unlikely that as the 
individualistic attitude of the Amcricn,n farmer breaks down, more 
of these forms of cooperation will have vogue; for the need of them 
in production is already criticallj'' evident in some sections,— for 
example among the small cotton farmers of the South where the 
pernicious "time-price system” is one of the most thoroughly 
intrenched of all the many ills of agriculture in that region 

Nov;here can a clearer picture be secured of the meaning of 
cooperation and its debt in this country to Old World influences 
than is found in the vivid experiences of the Rochdale Tioneers in 
their immortal experiment in Toad Lane, Rochdale, England. The 
following human account of the beginnings cf the Rochdole move- 
ment makes interesting and significant reading in the history of 
cooperation; 


These Rochdale Pioneens may be looked upon as the beginning of 
the standardized Cooperative Movement. No long and expanding 
series of successes had ever followed any effoits at Gouporation betoie 
them. They rorniulateJ not only ihe phuoioj)h 3 ' but the technic for 
applydng and working out their philosophy. After painstaking develop- 
ment of their ideas they put them into operation. They opened their 
store. They carried out their plans. They succeeded. And from that 
day on there has no'^er been a recession in the onward progress of the 
methods which they inaugurated. 

Before these men organized their society, the state of the weavers 
in the mills at Rochdale was path-etie, but typical of working conditions 
in capitalistic inchistrj' In 1830, by the utmost exertion, a weaver 
coaid not hope to make his earnings total more than the equivalent of 
$1.00 to 81. oO per wnek. After a life of toil, the poorhoase was the des- 
tiny to which he looked forwaul. 

We are indebted to George Jacsob Holycake for the best information 
on this signiricarit organization According to Holyoake, it was on a 
diamai, cold, damp day of an English November, in 1843, that these 
poor men — out of work, out of ui'^ney, rvith Scarcely food to feed thorn, 
and heart-skk from the distressfol eonditicr.s with which they were 
oppresf-ed—met to consider means to secure relief. There were but 
two known ways out; the pooihouse and emigration. The first meant 
confession of defeat, and was inevitable if they survived The second 
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-was difficult because it required some money, and was equivalent to 
deportation which was visited upon violators of the law. 

They decided upon a new plan. All their lives they had been ex- 
ploited by traders. Forsooth, they would become themselves traders, 
and indeed, capitalists! They would add to their already burdensome 
work the duties of merchant, banker, and mill-owner. They would 
take ovor the functions of the captains of industry! 

These re.gp,ecl, hungry weavers! How they ivould h.ave been laughed 
to scorn tlie owners of the mills had their ainbitious talk been heard 
I'cyond the four walls of their little meeting room.! 

Accordingly, twelve of the most opnlent, v/itU the utmost financial 
abandon, subscribed four cents a rveek Wlieu tlie twenty-eight of 
them, Iq'' the greatest yirivations, after more than a year of saving, 
had accumulated the sum of 1140, tliey began their experiment, 

Tire ground floor of an old '"£,rohouse on Toad Lane was rented for 
three years. They had about $70 to invest in a small stock of flour, 
oatmeal, butter, and Eug.ar. Samuel Ashworth v/as elected “ salesman.” 
and tlie store was voted to be keyrt open two evenj"gs a ivsek With 
trepidation, and to the hoots of urchins, the “.owd wcyvcr.s” opened 
their doors for business on a cold niglit — the longest in the year, the 
21st of December 1844. 

They felt lilro e band of con'-pirrtors. This 's precisely ’.vhat they 
wore. They were oonsphing against poverty and the forces vdiioh 
created and sub«i«ted upon poverty: and these forces wore the inightieEt 
powers in the British Empire. 

■Well might these poor weavers tremble as they took down the shut- 
ters from tlie window of their shop. So poor, so uninviting, so marked 
with the ov.t'vard signs of failure; and yet so rich in hopes, so alluring 
with possibilities, and I'nder its plain exterior so indelibly marked 
with the pigments of success! 

William Cooper the first treasurer, took care of the money. He 
carried it from the store to the bank when it was so light that he must 
put his hand into his pocket to assure himself that it was not lest; and 
faithfully and providly he continued to carry it whei' it was sc heavy 
that the burden caused a strain which injured him for life. Never was 
a treasurer more jealous of his money. No minister of the exchequer 
ever found more pride in his treasure. 

These vea^'ers did a thing which no group of British v.'orkmen had 
done before; tliey not onlv acted together from the beginning, but they 
held tugethei even wtieii adversity came upon them. They received 
no aid outside of then own pf)or efforts; and precisely here v/as one of 
the reasons for their success. To accept financial aid lias ever been a 
cause of failure in cooperative undertakings; to sacrifice, suffer, endure, 
and develop self-reliance have ever been potent factors in securing 
success. 

These men w'ere staunch and the women were true, The ellureroents 
of the privHie tiadesmec failed tc divert the women from their shop 
or tc dissnade them from their ideals. They realized that loyalty ivaa 
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the keystone. They walked long distances to carry home their meagre 
purchases from “f old weavers’ shop,” Often they were told that 
they were ‘‘just out of sugar” or that they “expected a sack of flour in 
a day or two.” Reports were constantly chculated about the town that 
the al'Ore was about to fail The nimid often rushed in and withdrew 
their savings which had been left with the store. Sometimes, having 
found that they could get their money, they handed it back again. 
It is told of one man that he withdre"' an sccu’nul.ntion of $89, duo in 
surplns'savhigs, kept it in a stocking for two years, sacrificed his 4 per 
cent interest, and then put it back wil'o the society again. 

By the end of the year 1845, the Rochdale Society of Equitable 
Pioneers had eighty members and a paidmp capital of .1900. They 
formulated the “Rochdale principles.” 

Fifty years later, in ISM, at the jubilee celebration of this single 
Society, the msmber.eldp was 12,000, the funds $2,000,000, the amount 
of yesrly business was more than .$1,500,000, and the yearly “profits” 
$309,000, In 1922, the Pioneers’ Society had 26,000 members and was 
doing a busines.s of $1,000,000 a year; while the town uf Rochdale 
has another cooperative society, an offshoot from, the Pioneers, nearly 
as large as the parent society. 

Such were the irnpulses behind the mcdeni coSpeiative movement. 
The Rochdale Pioneers may be regarded as the beginnmg because 
from (hem the movement has progressed with ever-increasing vigour 
There has been no abatement nor period of reaction since 1844 dov/n 
to the pre.=ent day. Their methods and ideals remain largely and 
essentially the metheds and ideals of the modern movement. Experi- 
ence has only added a larger cotisicleration for the human being as a 
consumer. 

These poor men might have acknowledged defeat, as the poor have 
usually done. They might ha^e yielded to fate and resigned themselves 
to the hardness of life. Bat in.steacl. they did the great thing — ^they 
grappled wiih life, and they v/m;. 

This experimfijit will be looked i-fi'-k upon as en epoch in human 
history When the iVfagaa Charta, the Declaration of Independence, 
and constitutions of governments w'hich new claim the plaudits of 
the world are forgotten, the simple principles of the Weavers of Roch- 
dale may be inscribed in history for all to read. For while political 
emePcii>ation was important in the days of kings and autocracies, a 
day came when the machine and its owners were more potent than 
kings; aiicl then Cooperation wrote the declaration of independence 
which mack- it possible for men to be free. The day, perhaps, apprenches 
when it will act be the legislators politicians, diplomats, and ministers 
of State whose names children shall be taught to speak; but the men 
who serried society best, it wll be realised, ware such aa lived in humble 
places, spoke a simple language, and loved their fellowmen, The day 
w'ill come, perhaps, when the men of Toad Lane shall be exalted above 
those who, in the early years of the last oeni.ury, trod in stately grandeur 
the halls of Weslroinster. 
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At Rochdale began a new economic era. A different method of indus- 
try was devised. A way was found to guarantee that measures should 
be fail' and the scales of human justice should balance true.'- 

But, it may be asked, what have the cooperative purchasmg 
experiences of the humble weavers of Rochdale to do with the 
cooperative selling of agricultural products in the United States? 
And the ans-wer is quite a lot they have to do with it. Briefly 
stated as they must be for the purposes of this account, the Roch- 
dale principles are mainly th-ee u! number, as follo%vs: 

“1. Each member shall have one vote, and nc more. 

“2. Capital invested in the society, if it receive interest, shall 
receive not more than a fixed percente^ge which shall not 
be more than the minimum prevalent rate. 

“3. If a surplus-saving (‘profit’) accrues, by virtue of the 
difference between the net cost and the net selling price of 
commodities and service, after meeting expenses, paying 
interest (‘wages to capital’), and setting aside reserve and 
other funds, the net surplus-saving shall be used for the 
good of the members, for beneficent social purposes, or shall 
be returned to the patrons as savings-returns (‘dividends’) 
in proportion to their patronage.” ^ 

The National Grange in 1875 at its annual meeting fomifl,]]y 
indorsed the “Rochdale principles” urging lhat commercial en- 
terprises under its auspices adopt these in their practices. The 
rules promulgated by the Grange e-'.'identl3'- had in mind principiiUy' 
then' application to cooperative stores.® They were, however, 
employed bj"" eleva.tors and shipping associations operating under 
the auspices of that organization. Under the impulse of this in- 
fluence laws were enacted in several states, Michigan, Massachu- 
setts, Wisconsin, Nebraska, Minnesota, and others legalising this 
form of cooperative because the general laws affecting corporation 
procedure in those states specifically stipulated the voting on the 
slrare basis, and the distribution of profits according to the amount 
of capital invested. Many of these earlier laws are still retained 
on the statute books even though supplemented by later iegisiatioo 
for cooperatives. 

’ Wajbiisao, J, p. CoSperativp, Ditnccracu, Maciaillan, 1923, ct. 37(5-387. 

“ Ibid,, p. 22. 

® Nourse, E. G. Ttte Legal Stains of Agricultural CotSperaikui,. Maqmillau, 1527. 
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3. LBGISLA.TION AFFECTING C00PERA.TrVES 

The Rochdale form of organization was predicated upon the 
capital stock and patronage dividend basis, and in the evolution 
of the cooperative, agitation soon led to the provision for the non- 
stock and non-profit association in which the invested capital was 
placed on the loan basis. Both the stock and non-stock forms of 
organization persist in the cooperatives of toda:/, and strong advo- 
cates are to be found for each of these types. Along with such 
developments, under the crystallizing influence of Colonel Harris 
Weinstock, Director of the California State Market Commission, 
and Aaron Sapiro, there was developed concretely from tendencies 
alres,dy existent in California organizations the “commodity co- 
operatives.” The plan in its tentative form was laid before the 
prune grov/ers of California in Januaiy, 1916, by Director Wein- 
atock. By it is meant that the growers of a given product, let us 
say citrus fruits, will organize by commodity, the business of the 
resulting cooperative being Ihnited to that particular form of 
produce. In developing this form of organization, Mr. Sapiro, legal 
counsel for the Gomraission saw the necessity for statutory pro- 
vision legalizing the coiitrad. of the commodity' cooperative, and 
making definite pro vdsion for its enforcement 

No move was made to have the law passed in California; but 
Oregon in 1821 saw the need for certain of its provisions and 
adopted them, in the form of amendmsets to its existing cooperative 
marketing legislation. It was about this time that Mr. Sapiro was 
retained by the agricultural forces of sc^mral Southern States to aid 
in the establishment of comunoditj'- cooperatives in cotton, tobacco, 
and other prodiicts. In order that these might function effectively 
it was necessaiy that adequate statutory provision be made. 
Consequently, between the years 1921 and 1928, all except eight 
states either enacted what is known as the “ Standard Marketing 
Act” or aTOfindments embodying its essential features. 

One of the authorities on cooperative marketing sayg with regard 
to the commodity cooperative; ‘'The logical center of interest must 
ba a particular commercial product, Experience in America, 
Canada, and Denmark has .shown that the best results are secured 
when the entire output consists of a single product (perhaps only a 
single fonn, such as a certain grade, or the prepared instead of the 
fresh commodity) or possibly a limited group of products very 
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closely associated. The concentration on a commodity or com- 
modities works best irrespective of whether the output is a perish- 
able, semi-perishable, or staple; whether it is of continuous, sea- 
sonal, or yearly production.” ^ 

Since the commodity cooperative commends itself in its opera- 
tion to such indorsement, and its operation is largelj' directed by 
the “Standard Marketing Act” it is v/ell to examine briefly the 
principal provisions of that measure. 

The purposes of the Act are stated as follows: “In order to 
promote, foster and encourage the intelligent and orderly marlcet- 
ing of agiicultui'al products through cooperation, and to elimJnate 
speculation and waste; and to make the distribution of agricultural 
products between producer and consumer as direct as can be 
efficiently done; and to stabilize the marketing of agricultural prod- 
ucts, this act is passed,” 

Provision is made for both the non-capital stock and the capital 
stock cooper.atlve organization. However, evident preference is 
given to personal, participating membership and the non-profit 
13^06 of concern. Membership includes actual members of associa- 
tions without capital stock, and holders of common stock in 
associations organized with such stock. The one-man-one-vote rule 
is laid down but provision is included requiring the members to 
sell, for any period of time not over ten years, all or an3' specified 
part of their agricultural products or specified commodities 
tlirough the association or facilities created by it. In the exact 
words of the act; "The contract may provide that the association 
may seU or resell the products delivered by its members, with or 
without taking tii.le thereto; and pay over to its members, the 
resale price, after deducting all necessa.ry selling overhead and other 
costs and expenses, including interest on preferred stock, not 
exceeding eight ( 8 ) per cent per annum, and '’eserve for retiring the 
stock, if any; and other proper resei’ves; and interest not exceeding 
eight ( 8 ) per cent per annum upon commmn stock,” 

Rigid provisions fixe made to enforce the contract, violation 
entailing liquidated damages, the right of injunction to prevent 
further breach, and a decree to specific performance cf the con- 
tra, et, Also, in many of the contracts the cost of litigation is to be 
borne by the offender, A clearer picture as to the operation of these 

^ Mcard, K. G., iiBii T'obrmer, M. O. Vi'liuijAes atid I-racticea ef Oodperaiioe 

vrlral eiiicl Oo<> X626( p» 34r 
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features, as well as a comprehensive view of the functioning of a 
marketing association will be gained from a careful reading of the 
following rather typical earlier form of cooperative marketing con- 
tract in general accord with the provisions of the Standard Market- 
ing Act as it was adapted in the statutes of South Carolina. 

South Carolina Cotton Growers’ CoirperoXive Association Marketing 

Agreement 

The South C)arolit:a Cotton Growers’ Cooperative Association, a 
non profit association, with its i)rincipal office at Columbia, hereinafter 
called the Association, first party, and the undersigned, Grower, second 
party, agree: 


This Is for Co'/peralioe Marketing 

1. The Grower is a member of the Association and is helping to carrj’ 
cot the express aiios foi nuriimizing speculation and v/astc and for 
stabilizing cotton markets in the, interest of the gro’.ver and the public, 
thi'ough tliis and similar organizations undertaken by other growers. 

Grower Sells CotU/n Assoduiiun for Five Years 

2. The Association agrees to buy and the Grower agices to sell and 
deliver to the Association all the cotton produced or acquired by or 
foi Idm in South Carolina during the yeais 1922, 1923, 1924, 1925 and 
1926. 

If You Already Have a Crop Mwigage, That Cotton Dooo Not Have to Go 
to the Association 

3. The Grower expressly warrants that he has not heretofore con- 
tracted to sell, market or delivci any of his said cotton to any person, 
firm, or corporation, except as noted at the end of this agreement. Any 
cotton covered by such existing contracts or crop mortgage shall be 
oxcluvleu from the terras hereof for the period and to the extent noted, 
if the lien-holder so enforces his light to possession. 

The Association Tells You Where to Deliver 

4 (a). All cotton shall be delivered at the eailieat reasonable time 
after picking and ginning,, to the order of the Association, at the ware- 
house controlled by the Association, or at tlie nuaiest public warehouse, 
if the Association Controls no warehouse in that immediate district; 
or by shipment as directed, to the Association and by delivery of the 
endorsed warehense receipts or bills of lading properly directed. 

(b). Any deduction or allowance or loss that (be Association may 
make or suffer on account of inferior grade, quality, or condition at 
deiwery, shall be charged agahist the Grower individually. 
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Association Will Try to Standardize Methods 

(c). The Association shall make rules and regulations and shall 
provide inspectors or graders or classifiers to standardize, grade and 
class the quality of and the method and manner of handling, pressing 
and shipping such cotton; and ihe Grower agrees to observe and per- 
form any such rules and regulations and to accept the grading estab- 
lished by the state and federal authoiicies and the Association. 

All Cotton Will Be Pooled fm- Each Year by Grade and Siajde 

D. Tlie Association shu,ll pool or niingle the cotton of the Grower 
with the cotton of a like variety, grade, and staple dclr, ored by other 
growers. The Association shall classify the cotton and itf= classification 
shall bo con.,lusiv£. Each pool shall be for a full season. The Executive 
Committee shall have the right to exclude any cotton not grown on 
land owned or controlled by a member. 

Association Will Resell All Cotton and Pay Net Proceeds to Grower- 
Costs of Operation ayid Overhead WiU Be Deducted, bid the Assodor 
tion Forbidden to Make Any ProfU for Itself 

5. The .AEScoiaticn agrees tc resell such cotton, together with cottofl 
of like variety, grade, and staple, delivered by other growers under 
similar contracts, at the best prices obtainable by it under market 
condiuons, and to pay over the net amount received therefor (less 
freight, insurance, and interest,) as payiuont in full to the Grower’ 
and Growers named in contracts similar hereto, according to the cot- 
ton delivered by each of them, after deducting therefrom, rvithin the 
discretion of the A.ssociation, the costs of maintaining the Association, 
and costs of handling, grading and marketing such cotton; and of re- 
serves for credits and other general purposes (said reserves not to ex- 
ceed 3 per cent of the gross resale price). The annual surx}lue froin such 
deduction must be prorated among the Grovrers delivering cotton in 
that year on the basis of deliveries. 

Every Grower Gets Same Amount for Swm Quality and Quantity of Cotton 

1. The Grower -agrees that the A.ssociation may handle, in its discre 
tion, some of the cotton in one way and some in another; hut the net 
proceeds of all cetton of like quality, grade, and staple, loss charges, 
costs, and advsntes, shall be divided, ratably among the Growers in 
proportion to then- deliveries to each pool, payments to be made from 
time to time until ail the accounts of each pool are sertlcd. 


The Colton Will Be Sold Anywhere — fcp' Export or Otherwise Where It 

WiU Bring Most 

S. The Association may sell tbs said cotton, within or withoafc this 
state, directly to spinners or exporters, or other.vise, at such timss and 
upon such conditions and terms as it may deem profitable, fair and 
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advantageous to the Growers; and it may sell all or any part ol the 
cotton to or through any agency, now established or to be hereafter 
established, for the cooperative marketing of the cotton of Growers 
in other states throughout the United States under such conditions 
as will serve the joint interests of the Grovers and the public; and any 
proportionate expense connected therewith shall be deemed marketing 
costs under paragraph 6. 

The Association Can Raise Money to Make First Paymeni to Growers 

9. The Grower agrees that the Asaociation may borrow money in 
it-s name on the cotton, through drafts, acceptances, notes, or otherwise, 
or on any v/archouse receipt or hill.s of lading or upon any actcunts 
for the sale of cotton or on any commercial paper delivered therefor. 
The Association shall prorate the money so received among the Growers 
equitably, as it may determine, for each district and period of delivery. 

Will Help Finance Growers 

The Association agrees* to accept diacts diawn against it by the 
Giower for any aciourt specified and determiiwJ by it, upon delivery 
of cotton hereunder, and to assist the Giowcr to discount such drafts, 
•jeoured by the warehouse receipts, througlj the most advantageous 
banking system. 

Offices or Plants Wherever They Are Needed 

10. The A.ssociation may establish selling offices, warehouses, plants, 
marketing, statistical, oi other agencies in any place. 

You Can Stop Growing Colton if You Wish 

11. The Grower shall have the right to stop growing cotton and to 
grow anything else at any ciine at his free discretion; but if he produces 
any costen during the term hereof, it .shall all be included under the 
terms of this agreement aud must be sold cnly to the Association. 

You Dc Not Have Ic Dslivsr Any Particular Qv/inlity 

12. Kothieg in this agreement shall be interpreted as comp.rlUng 
the Grower to deliver any specified cmantity of cotton per year: but 
he shall deliver all the cotton produced or acquired by or for him !is 
landlord cx lessor, 

li Is a Binding Agreement 

13 (a). This agreement shall be binding upon the Grower as long 
aa he produces oolton directly or indirectly, or has the legal right to 
exercise control of any commercial cotton or any interest therein dun 
ing the term of this contract. 

(b). If this agreement is signed by the members of a copartnership 
it shall apply to them and each of thear individually in the event of 
the dissolution or determination of the said copartnership, 
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Grower May Make a Crop Mortgage and Association Will Help Him 

(o). If the Grower places a crop mortgage upon any part of his 
crop during the term hereof, the Association shall have the right to 
take delivery of his cotton and to pay off all or part of the crop mort- 
gage for the account of the Grower and to charge ths same against him 
individually. 

The Grov/er shall notify the Association prior to maldng any crop 
mortgage, and the A-ssociation will advise the Grower in any such 
transaction. 


Statistics Are Heeded 

14. Froa'i time to time the Grower agrees to mail to the Association 
any statistical data requested, on the forms provided for that purpose 
by the AssceJation. 


All Contracts Are Alike 

15. This agi-cement is one of a senes generally similar in terms, 
comprising vith all such agieemer.ts, signed by indhidual Growers, or 
otherwise, one single contract between the Association and the said 
Growers, mutually and individually obligated under all of the terms 
thereof. The As.sociation .shall be deemed to be acting in its own name, 
for aU such Growers, in any action or legal proceedings on or arising 
out of this contract. 


Association Authorized to Act 

16. The Gi'ov.'or hereby cnpressly authcrizes the Association to de- 
liver to any warehousing corporation organized for cooperation with this 
Association, any or all of his cotton for handling, processing or storing, 
and to charge against his cotton the prorated costs of such services 
and to pay the interest on advances. 

Association May Sell Cotton of 1921 or 1920 Crops 

17. If the Grorver has on hand upon organizaiion of the Assooiation 
any cotton of uhe 1321 or prevdous crops, free of liens and capable of 
delivery, ho may deliver such cotton to the Association as it may dirast, 
to be graded by the Assooiation and marketed by it in pools wholly 
separate from all other deliveries here made but generally in the manner 
hereinabove set forth. 

Do Not Break the Contract — This Is Expensive 

15 (a) . Inasmuch as the remedy at law would be inadequate, and 
inasmuch as it is novz and ever wiu be impracticable and extremely 
diSieult to uotermiric the aci/Ual damage resulting to the A.ssociatiou, 
should the Grower fail so to sell and deliver aU of his cotton, the GroWet 
hereby agrees to pay to the Association for all cotton delivered, sold, 
consigned, withheld or marketed by or for him, other than in accord- 
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ance with the terms hereof, the sum of 5 cents a pound, as liquidated 
damages for breach of his contract, all parties agreeing that this con- 
tract is one of a series dependent for its true value upon the adherence 
of each and all of the growers to each and all of the said contracts. 

How Traitor Members Will Be Dealt W ith 

(b). The Grower agrees that in the event ol a breach or threatened 
breach by him of any provision regarding delivery of cotton, the As- 
sciciation shall be entitled to an injunction to prevent breach or further 
breach hereof, and to a decree for specific peiformance hereof; and the 
parties agree that this is a contract for the purchase and sale of per- 
sonal property under special circumstances and conditions and that 
the buyer cannot go to the open market and bay cotton to replace any 
whicli the Grower may fail to deliver. 

Violators Pay the Costs of Fighting Them, 

fc). If the Aa.-ooiation brings any action whatsoever, by reason of a 
breach or direalenad broach thereof, the Giov.ci agrees to pay to the 
Association all costs of court, costs of bonds and otherwise, expenses 
of travel and all expenses arising out of or caused by the litigation and 
any reasonable attorneys’ fees expended or incurred by it in such 
proceedings; and all such costs and expenses shall be included in the 
judgment and shall be entitled to the benefit of any lien securing any 
payment thereunder. 

South Carolina Association May Cooperate with Cotton Growers in Other 

States 

19. The Association is expressly authorized to exercise any or all of 
the grading, inspecting, marketing, or other, powers or rights granted 
herev.nder through any central agency to bo organized for coordinating 
the activities of this and similar cooperative marketing associations in 
other stats-o. 

Any costs of maintaining such central agency shall be prorated 
among the said associations on the basis of the gross sale proceeds 
from the products delivered by them respectively and shall be considered 
part of the costs and deductions provided for in paragraph 6. 

The Assooiaticn agrees to assist in forming such central agency as 
soon as three similar associations are organized in the United States. 

Read, considered, and signed by the Giower, as of the date deter- 
mined by the Aisodation contract, in the State of South Carolina, 
(End of Marketing Agreement) 

Muior CiMiges Mi^/ Be Mode 

20. These iirovislons ate subject to minor modification or amend- 
ment ay the organization Committee, on the suggestion of state officials 
or oiherwise, so as to carry out the general purpose hereof. 
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All Contracts Are the Same — TJiere Are No Favorites 

21. It is expressly agreed that this instrument is one of a series 
substantially identical in terms. All such instruments shall be deemed 
one contract for the purpose of binding the subscribers, to the same 
extent as if all of the subscribers had signed erdy one such contract. 

Read, considered and signed at South Carolina, 

this day of , 192 . . 

Do Not Sign V/ithoui Reading 

Grower 

P, 0, Address 

Production in 1920 was bnlesA 

It is pertinent at this point to inquire briefly into a few of the 
outstanding federal laws which have a bearing upon these same 
problems. The Sherman Anti-Tmst Act of 1890, was aimed at the 
“trusts" which were looming large on the horizon in those days, 
and because um-egulated, did possess characteristics of an obviously 
harmful nature. We do not fear them so much today in their 
refined form, but rather lend them encouragement. Farm organiza’ 
tions came in for their drubbing under the application of the net; 
but since their nature was quite different to the commercial inter- 
ests aimed at the Clayton Act of 1914 made the provision that 
“nothing shall be construed to forbid the existence and operation 
of labor, agricultural or horticultural organizations, instituted for 
the purposes of mutual help, and not having capital stock or 
conducted for profit or to forbid or restrain individual members of 
such organizations from lawfully carrying out the legitimate ob- 
jects thereof; nor shall such organizations or members thereof, be 
held or construed to be illegal combinations or conspiracies in 
restr 0 .int of trade, under the anti-trust la,ws.” 

However, this measure not covering the cases of all ferns of 
cobperntives, the Capper-Volstead Act was enacted on February 
18, 1 922. This bill further clarified the situation as to cooperatives 
of ether ty^jes, engaged in interstate commerce, stipulating, how- 
ever, that the Secretary of Agriculture is empowered and required 
to curb .any such association which "monopolizes or restrains trade 
m interstate or foreign commerce to such an extent that the price 
of any agricultural product is unduly enhanced by reason thereof.” 
A significant step was taken in the short sessioii of the Sixty- 

^ Ongiaal Markatmg Agreeir.Gnt of Sootb. Catolinit Cotcoii. Growofa’ OoopGiafcive 
Assooiation. (In recent years, this has been substantiaily simplified,) 
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ninth Congress, when after President Coolidge had vetoed the 
McNary-Haugen Bill, a measure was passed to promote coopera- 
tive marketing, and to effect this end, established a division of 
cooperative marketing in the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, the purposes of which as stated in the bill were “to pro- 
mote the orderly marketing of basic agriculturnl commodities in 
interstate and foreign commerce, and to that end to provide for 
lire control and disposition of surpluses of such cemmoditiss; to 
enable producers of such commodilics to stabilize their markets 
against undue ,and excessive flue! nations; to preserve advantageous 
domestic markets for such conu'-'odities; to minunize speculation 
and waste in marketing such commodities: and to encourage the 
organization of producers of such commodities into cooperative 
marketing associations.” With the establishment of the Federal 
Farm Board this division was transferred from the Department of 
Agriculture to the new Beard. The important place given to 
cooperative marketing in the Agricultural Marketing Act has been 
considered at some length in an earlier chapter on farm relief 
measures 

4. Poems of CooFEEATn'E Maeketing Oeganizations 

Clarence Poe has made a statement to the effect that the 
difference between a “corporation.” and a “coSperative” is that a 
corporation is an aggregate of dollars for the purpose of hiring men 
to make profits for the dollars, while a cooperative marketing 
association is a coliectiou of men for the purpose of hiring dollars 
to make profits for the men. It is worth while at this point to 
inquire briefly into the structure of cooperatives affecting farm 
products and to describe two major ij’^pes in as interesting and 
informative a way ns possible 

Mackliii, Grimes, and Kolb * point out that there are four forms 
of cooperative organliation: tho local association, the federated, 
tlie centialized, and the combination. 

The local associntions, as the name implies, are such organiza- 
tions as cobperative creameries, elevators, livestock shipping 
associations, cheese factories, milk-rotailing companies, and fruit- 
packing houses. They serve a very important function, and care- 
fully planned and efifieientlj’' managed as they must be to operate 

^ Mooidia, Griiiisis, aad K»>!b, MitMno tfte Most c/ A.O)kidiuTc. Glnu and Co., 
1837. Ch-ptot XII. 
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successfully, such associations are of great help in improving local 
marketing conditions, but obviously they do not apply in larger 
terminal-market and nation-wide services, such as those of storing, 
distributing, and selling. 

The local associations have individual farmers as members. 
The fedeiuted sj-stem is made up of local associations as meml-'prs 
The sphere of operation '//itb the federated ie naiion-v^ide and even 
foreign in the extent of its services. Perhaps the best example 
cf the federated cooperative is the California Fruit Growers’ 
Exchange, an organization established in 1893, and becoming 
increasingly efficient with each year cf its history. 

In its actual functioning the centralized type of cooperative is not 
essentially different to the federated. Hov/evsr, in it there is no 
local association. The relationship is direct between the inembor 
and the central agency, and not tlirougb the local. Of course in its 
operation, the centraliae.d organization must and docs devise a 
di.stributing and sales .system to perform the services chni-actcrizing 
the fedeiated codperatb'e. 

The combination plan includes features of both the federated 
and the centralized types. For exanaple, the Eastern Shore of 
Virginia Produce FIxchange, one of the oldest and best cooperatives 
in America, has a central sales agenc3’-. It also is made up of local 
associations, composed of farmers in a particular shipping locality 
who nre members of the sales agency, and yet the-e is a local 
manager responsible to the local association. 

1 . The California Fruit GrowerF Exchange. — Orange growing in 
California dates laaok as far as 1769, with the development in the 
industry proceeding in the southern part of the state, where it still 
is mainly concentrated. The first ca.rload shipment to the East was 
to St. Louis in 1877. Improving transportation facilities, and the 
certainty of shipping accommodations and regularity of schedule 
gave a great impetus to the growing of this fruit, so that by 
1892-93, the year in which codperative associations began to 
function, 5,936 carloads were shipped. 

Marketing methods In those days were crude, The oranges were 
usually bought on the trees, and the bai gainer usually did the 
picking, packing, and shipping. Naturally, under such conditions 
prices were low. Some markets were glutted end others suffered a 
famine of oranges. Also, dishonesty among commission dealers 
brought about dissatisfaction, and disaster faced the orange grovrer. 
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These conditions led on October 24, 1885, to a meeting of the 
growers at Los Angeles and the organization of the Orange Grow- 
ers’ Protective Union of Southern California. This concern proved 
rather satisfactory for a, few years, but in 1893 failed because of the 
persistent opposition of commission men and individual buyers who 
could make larger profits under the previously existing situation. 

Blit while the experinrent of the Union was being tried, a more 
significant plan was beginning to take form. Eleven neighbors at 
Rh''ersidc in 1888 organized the Paehappa Orange Growers’ 
Association, agreeing to pool their fruit, and in 1895 securing their 
ovm packing housa. 

In the meantime other growers in the Claremont district organ- 
ised in 1893 the Claiemont California Fruit Growers’ Association, 
and adopted three methods of marketing: (1) to sell at auction 
through specified brokers in the East , (2) to deal direct with the 
trade, allowing them a brokerage fee; and (3) to export. So success- 
ful were these two pioneer organizations that the movement 
quickly extended to other citrus fruit aieas, resulting in the forma- 
tion of numbers of such local associations. 

It became app-iient that if really effective marketing machinery 
was to be establi.shod, a general organization must be effected on a 
cooperative pooling baviis, including so far as possible all the orange- 
growing district The first successful effort in this direction was the 
establishment of the Riverside Fruit Exchange on May 3, 1893. 
By the autumn of the same year, six such exchanges had been 
organized in other fruit districts. 

In August. 1903, a plan was advanced effecting the m.erger of 
all of the existing district exchanges into an organization known as 
the Southern California Fruit Exahangn, It was but natural that a 
new organization, charting new fields of cooperative endeavor and 
method, should encounter difficulties, but the exchange grew in 
spite of tbe outside opposition, so that in the 1903-04 season, it 
handled 44 per cent of the citrus fruit crop. 

Not content with letting well enough alone, and permitting the 
organization to grow steadilv'-; at this time, the California Fruit 
Agency was formed, consist, ii-g of the growers and the outside 
packing and selling interests Such a combination of interests was 
impossible of human practicability, so the organization was dis- 
aolced, and on September 1, 1904, the Southern California Fruit 
Grov/ers’ Exchange came into existence along t'ue lines of the 
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earlier federated agency. In the following year, the present name 
California Fruit Growers’ Exchange was adopted, dropping the 
Southern from the title so that citrus fruit interests farther north 
might be included. 

The recent (1928) comprehensive report of the Federal Trade 
Commission on "Cooperative Marketing” thus summarises the 
present exteot of this federated association: "The California Fruit 
Growers’ Exchange has steadilj increased in membership and 
importance since its organization. It not only includes orange 
grov'crs but lemon growers as v/ell. Shipments have increased from 
nearl;^ 13,000 carloads to more than 46,000 carloads and the per- 
centage of crops handled from 45 per cent to more than 75 per 
cent. The f.o.b. returns during the 1905-06 season amounted to 
.89,936,500. For the season of 1925-26 such returns had increased 
to $70,744,709. The exchange has also added to its usefulness to 
growers through the organization of the Fruit Growers’ Supply 
Company, and two by-product companies — The Exchange Oiange 
Products Company, and the Exchange Lemon Products Company. 
The foiToer luanufactures the cull oranges into by-products, such 
as orange juice, orange oil, etc., while the laiter does the same with 
lemons.” 

It is interesting to note that the Florida Citrus Exchange, 
incorporated in July, 1909, includes the salient features and im- 
portant activities of the Oalifoinia exchange, after which the 
Florida organization was patterned. 

In the California Emit Growers’ Exchange, although the rule is 
not rigid, the grower picks, the local association packs, the district 
exchange bills, and the central exchange sells the fruit. It is 
logically and correctly inferred that the essential strength of the 
California exchange is in the local association, and it was this 
feature which enabled it with little disturbance to v/eathcr the 
collapse of the California Fruit Agency, Such a type of organiza- 
tion has in it great elements of strength, but as is clear from the 
above nari'ative, much time is required to perfect a federated 
aoeperative. 

2. The California Prune and Apricot Qroivers’ Association,— 
This organization is a centralized cooperative with no local uoit. 
Its nierahership is more than ] 1,000, and the relationship of these 
i$ direct to the centi'al association; based upon contravcts re- 
quiring the delivery of their product direct to the association’s 
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packing houses. A brief resum4 of its history and organization, 
while not so intriguing as that of the California Fruit Growers’ 
Exchange, will serve to contra.st the centralized type with the 
federated. 

Up to 1900, the prune growers made a number of spasmodic 
efforin to organize local cooperative aesociatiens, but without any 
general success, because the grov/ers seemed to prefer selling their 
product direedy to independent packers. In that year, a state- 
wide organ ization known as the Cured Fruit Association was pro- 
jected, with a claim to 05 per cent of the prune acreage signed up. 
Unfortunately , the organization was one of those irapcssible packer- 
grower combinations, and was shortlived due to internal dissent. 
Also, large packers outside secured control of prunes signed for 
delivery to the associaiion. 

It will he recalled that when the packer-grower organization 
know’n as the California Fruit Agency collapsed, clue to the strength 
of the local organizations, the Southern California Fruit Gi owers’ 
Exchange immediately took form. In the case of the Cu,”od Fruit 
Association, there was no such underlying basis; and the prune 
growers remained unorganized for a period of 17 years. 

In 1916, in the cononodity cooperative movement already 
alluded to, another start was made towards a centralized, coiU" 
modity cooperative. On May 1, 1917, the Calif ernia Prune and 
Apricot Growers’ Association became a going concern. Apricots 
were included becau.se of the great similarity in processing and 
handling the tw'O products, and also due to the fact that the two 
fiuita are gronm in much the sam.e localities. The contracts signed 
extended o^er a period of three years, and the organization operated 
so succes-sfuliy that in 1921, 65 to 80 per cent of the prune acreage 
w'as signed up for four years more, with nn option on the part of the 
association for three years m.orc. 

Due to increases in the prune acreage and other factors, at the 
present time only abovxt 60 per cent of the prune production in 
California is marketed through the aasociation. In 1926, plana 
were perfected to extend the influence and sphere of oper,atioa of 
this organization which is one of the most successful of the central- 
ized twpe of cooperative. Most of the cooperatives recentlj'- 
established are along the same general lines. The extensive de- 
velopment of cotton cooperative associations during the past 
decade have all been of the centralized plan of organization. 
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5. Factors op Success 

Cooperative organizations have now been a part of our national 
social-economic structure for a long enough time for the experience 
gained in them to indicate what arc some of the more basic con- 
siderations in their successful operation. Some of these associations 
have been eminently successful, others only moderately so, and yet 
others have been dismal failures. Lessons have been learned from 
the fonner vTS to v/hat to do, and from the latter as to situations 
wi’ich should be avoided. One of our outstanding volames ^ on 
agricultural cooperation designates seven principal considerations 
involved in a successful cooperative 

1. The association must meet an economic need . — The prevailing 
handling and marketing practices may be inefficient; local charges 
for .such services mn^'' bo excessive; farmers may not receive full 
value for superior grades of products; markets may be uncertain; 
production of .a commodity ma„y be increasing with a limited 
demand; or prices may be too low, and may fluctuate widely. 
Every organization of a cooperative should be well-considered, and 
should be effected to meet a real economic need. 

2. The association should be soundly organized . — If it is to func- 
tion successfully, the business structure of the association must be 
adapted to the product which it liandle.s, and it must ho adjusted 
to the conditions amid which it operates, This must be especially 
tine with regard to those services for which there is the greatest 
need. State and federal laws govern the operation of oooperatives, 
and the provisions of these laws necessarily have to be given due 
cognizance. Moreover, the articles of incorporation should state 
completely and correctb/ the purposes and powers of the .associa- 
tion, and the by-la v;s of the organization should provide a workable 
plan for c.arrying on its business. 

3. The association mitst he guided and swpported hy its members . — 
loy^alty on the part of its membership is absolutely essential to its 
intcgi’ity of functioning. In order that the support of its member- 
ship may be assured, they must ha infonned regarding the business 
of the association; they must have the opportunity to discuss 
important changes in policy before these are made effective; the 
organization must not gain the reputation of being under one-man 
control; and the membership must be enlisted in an active partici- 

’ McKay, A- W., and Lane, C. H. Ptaelinal CsipefcMva Markeiinci. Wiiey, 192S, 
Chapter XXV, 
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pation in the association’s affairs. Our farmers need to be educated 
to the attitude that the cause of cooperative marketing is their 
cause, and without their active, loyal interest and support it is 
destined to fail. 

4. The association must improve grading and handling practices . — 
One of the most definite .and effective services rhe cooperative 
marketing association cen render is that of tlD- tlCCJU rate grading and 
packaging of farm prod\5cts, thus assuring superior prices to those 
\/ho produce a superior product. In this way, too, the production of 
highei quality commodities may be greatly stimulated, and in the 
long run an effective approach may be made towards regulating 
suppl;-' in relation to demand. 

6, The association must handle an adequate volume of business . — ■ 
Records show that around one-fourth of the failures of cooperatives 
has been due to insufficient business. Such organizations meet with 
severe competition, and if they are to copo with this, the volume of 
business must be great enough to enable them to operate eco- 
nomically and efficiently, giving the members an improved service 
It is highly important if the association is to function successfully 
that it should command enough of the cemmodity or commodities 
concerned to be a factor in the market This is necessarj' not that 
the association ma;’' hope arbitrarily to fix the prices at ’vbich its 
customers m,ust buj/, but that it may exert a greater bargaining 
power, and that it may be enabled to stimulate the demand foi tho 
product. 

6 The association must be efUcienily managed ami financially 
siable . — .4 study of the causes of failure in cooperative associations 
shows that 72 per cent of them did so because, either wholly or in 
part, they were inefficiently managed. Around 21 per cent of sueh 
foilures gave insufficient working capital as one of the causes. In 
order that such situations may be safeguarded the first essential 
is that the manager must be a good man for the position by virtue 
of experience, business judgment and personality traits. The 
directors should be both capable and acti'''’e. And it is highly 
important that the reports arid financial statemenis of the associa- 
tion should he clear and complete, and reg’alatiy and reliably 
audited. Adequate reserves must be built up, and the financing 
of the organization must be along sound business lines. 

7, The association must make the community a better place in 
which to live . — the primaiy object of a ceSperative marketing 
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association is to improve the farm incomes of its members, it 
should function, also, to enrich the social phases of the life of the 
community in -which it operates. Cooperation is essentially a 
spiritual movement, and organizations operating in accord with 
such principles wiU promote a better understanding among all of 
the members of a com-m.unity, uniting them in support of educa - 
tional, religious, and civic agencies generally. The membership 
m.eetings should foster an improved community life, and the whole 
movement has in it the potentialities for the development of un- 
selfish leadership on a large scale. 

Thoughtful students of the cooperative movement warn us that 
in cooperation is not to be expected a panacea for all of the ills of 
agriculture. While there is much of inherent magic in the move- 
m.ent, it must operate on business principles and it must be subject 
to human attitudes, — prejudices and passions as well as loyalty 
and intelligent support. 

In a nev/ and rapidly g.mwing approach to the important farm 
problems of inarketiag, and of production, also, in some of its 
significant phases, many mistakes will be made. It is to be hoped 
that they will be as few as possible, for each one of them means an 
imderm-ining of confidence, and a set-back to a great cause. The 
ultunate success of cooperation resides with the farmers themselves. 
They must become sufficiently educated to see this, and to realize 
that the fight is theirs. A most encouraging lot of governmental 
and other help is being provided them to facilitate the general 
extent of the movement. It is the farm^ei's’ privilege and duty to 
avail themselves of it in a manner that will prove well considered, 
permanent, and effective. 


QUESTIONS 

1. Explain -vhnt ia meant by the statement that “the fsrmer selling in un- 
limited eompetitioa -with himself, has been buying at more or less controlled 
prices from industries which have organized their production and market- 
ing.” Ko w is cooperative marketing designed to ameliorate such a situation? 

2. Is oodperative marketing to be considered a panacea for all the ills of the 
farmer? Give reasons for your answer. 

3. Give a brief history of the development of the cooperative naovsment in 
the United States. 

4. Whst was the number of cooperative associations in this country in 1930? 
The total volume of business transacted by such associations during the 
1927-28 marketing season? The estimated membership of all cuch associa- 
tions m 1927-28? 
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5. In what geographical divisions of the United States is cooperative mar- 
keting most highly developed? Name the five loading states in the esti- 
mated business of cooperative associations in the 1927-28 marketing 
season. What commodities are the leading ones handled by cooperative 
markedng associstionB? 

6. Describe the experiences of the Rochdale Pioneers, and Warbasae’s esti- 
mate of th'nr significance 

7. Give the three main Rochdale principles, discuss their influence 
upon the cooperative mcvcm.cnf in the United States 

8. What is meant by a " commodity cooperative,” and the goundnsss of the 
concept? 

9. Briefly tnico the development of the “Standard Marketiiig Act.” mailing 
attention to its chief purposes and provisions. 

10. Carefully study the original South Carolina Cotton Cooperative Associa- 
tion Marketing Agreement end expl.am the meaning of its “non-profit 
association," and “pooling” provisions. What advantages does the con- 
tract offer the member in grading and classifying his cotton, and in selling 
it for him? 

11. Describe the penp.ltios for violation of the contract. 

12. Briefly state the relatloa of the Sherman Anti-T.n’st Act of 1890, the 
Cln-yt.in Act of 1914, the Cappsr-Voislead Act of 1922, and the Agricid- 
tural Marketing Act of 1929 to the federal sanction and support of oo- 
operati”e agriciltural associations 

13. Give Poe's distinction between a “corporation” and a “oobperative." 

14. Name and explain the four forms of cooperative marketing organizations. 

15. Sketch the history of the California Fniit Growers’ Exoliange. 

16. Give a similax picture of the California Prune anri Apricot Grow'ers’ 
Assodstion. 

17. In the light of the erpeWences of tlie two organizations just considered, 
contrs.st the advantages cf the “federated” and the "centralized” types 
of cohperative marketing associations. 

1.8, Name seven, principal considerations Involved in a successful cooperative. 
V/hy are effident ivanagemert and finrveia! stability indispensable? 

19. Discuss membership loyalty and support in relation to the statement 
that “the idfimate success of codporation resides with the farmers them- 
selves. They must become Buffi( icntly educated to see th's, pud to realize 
that the fight is thehs ” 

20, In what ways should a successful cooperative marketing asscciation oper- 
ate to moke the community a better place in which to live? 
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CHAPTER XV 


THE RURAL PHYSICAL ENVIRONMENT 

The biologist accords a large place to the effect of physical 
environmental factors in the determination of the direction of 
evolution among plants and animals. In most instances, particu- 
larly among the lower forms of life, the struggle for existence is 
pictured as such an intense one that even minute differences in 
structural features, and variations in instinctive and intelligent 
patterns of adaptive behavior have played a deciding r 61 e as to 
which of the competing types should survive at the expense of the 
others Such a set of conditions has undoubtedly operated to make 
a rather close relationship bstv'cen the efficient functioning of the 
organism and the enrdronment in which it has developed. For 
example, a deep-sea fish could not long exist in the upper levels of 
the ocean, nor could the banana tree or the breadfruit survive the 
rigors of a winter in the North Temperate Zone. 

In some forms of both plant and animal life, the range of environ- 
ment in which they may live is severely limited. With others 
there is possible a much wider range. This situation is due in 
considerable measure to the degree of structural and functional 
specialisation which has taken place in the e^mlutionary develop- 
ment of the particular species. 

Due to certain of these factors and the wide range of intelligent 
mcclification which he can make of his environment, whatever and 
wherever it is, mankind has been able in considerable measure to 
overcome the adversities of ph^/sical conditions and as a result, 
to live amid the intense heat of the tropical regions and even 
succeasfuUy to bra.Te the frigid conditions of i.he polar are.as of the 
earth’s surface. However, such sharp adjustments ha^'•e not been 
accomplished without marked changes in the social ec-onomj’’ of his 
existence, as well as in developed bodily resistances to the new 
conditions he has chosen or has been forced to meet. 

But it v/ould be futile to argiie that man is entirely superior to 
his j)h;rsical environment. In such fundamental features as tem- 
perature, rainfall, altitude, be cannot even modify them. However. 
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to attempt to evaluate the relative r61es of race, environment, and 
epoch in human history is too lengthy and uncertain a task to 
accomplish here. Each of the three factors has its indispensable 
part to play in human civilization, and it is not necessary for tbe 
purposes of this discussion even to enter a decidedly controversial 
field by endeavoring to say which is the most important. 

A distinguished human geographer points cut that “to under- 
stand v/hat man has wrought we imnst study the place, the environ- 
ment in v/hich he has wrought. We arct only beginning to seo hcv»' 
profoundly human creations have been shaped by the vStago on 
which the drama has taken place — the earth (the environment).” ^ 
In the light of this quotation, it is valuable to inquire briefly into 
the more significant phases of the rural pbjrsical enviromnent. 

1. Maeked Changes Occurring 

A few decades ago, it would have been poi-sible to describe in 
much siii'pler terms than can be done at the present time the 
general nature of the rural geographic environment. It is perhaps 
accurate to say that its most pronounced characteristic was that 
of isolation. Naturally, depending upon the section of the nation, 
its length of settlement and similar factors, this condition of 
isolation varied much in its intensit 3 '’. Relatively early in our 
national development, the rural areas adjacent to the developing 
cities were more denselj'’ populated, but the tjqiioal American 
farmer was the frontiersman, who sought the freedom of bis own 
acres and loved the distances from neighbors in order that he 
might have quiet possession and absolute ittdependcnce. 

Today much of this is changing. Settlement has become so thick 
in certain portions of tlie country that the rural areas are little 
more than suburban to the numerous industrial towns and cities 
that dot the map. Such a condition is serving quite materially 
to improve the accessibility of the farm, and to make available to 
the rural area much of the social environment of the adjacent 
city. With all of these changes, however, the characteristic rural 
environment today is still one of magnificent distances, difficult 
of access during the winter and spring seasens because of unim- 
proved dirt roads, and in spite of all that the automobile has done 
and is able to do, hampered in social contacts by the condition of 
its physical isolation, 

' Smith, J. R. A'ort.t Ameruxi. Ilareomt, Biaoe, 1026 , p, S, 
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In a consideration of the rural environment it is well to dis- 
tinguish between “the physical environment which is determined 
independently of man’s will, and that social environment which he 
unconsciously makes for himself, and which in turn reacts upon 
him and his successors in unsuspected ways.” This chapter is 
intended to deal primarily with the rural physical environment. 
The major factors in this environment affecting the farmer and 
his welfare are these of soil, cliinate, crop adoptations, and accessibil- 
ity. Each of these will be oonsidered in brief analysis under a 
separate heading. 

2, Soil 

In comparatively recent years, the federal government through 
its bureua of soils, frequently in cooperation with the state agri- 
cultural experiment stations, has iirade e.-ctensive soil surveys oi 
counties and m some instances selected regions in the various 
states of the nation. No result of these studies has been more 
conspicuous than the wide variety attaching to these soils. A soil 
map of a single county may show as many as a dozen and a half 
kinds of soil, each different in its physical composition, and var 3 ’-mg 
widely in its agricultural possibilities. So numerous are these soil 
types that to attempt to name and describe them requires a con- 
siderable bulk tin on an area as large as a county. It would prove an 
interesting exorcise to trace out som.e of the influences of soil of 
different fertilities upon the kinds of communities found even 
within a county. It is worth ’vhilc to suggest some of the influences 
which this factor has in its natural application, 

Huntington ^ calls attention to the contrast iir social develop- 
ment found in Georgia and Alabama in the “black belt” .and the 
“timber belt.” The coastal plain bolt in these two states con- 
afifcdtes a substantial portion of their area, and this geological 
formation was laid down underneath the sea, and by upheaval 
later emerged therefrom. Ta the course of time, this area has been 
worn down, so that now it foims belts of varying soil and topog- 
raphy. The outermost belt, bordcriag the coastal swamps, has a 
poor sandy type of soil. Since these soils are not very productive 
agriculturally they have been allowed to grow up ia timber, and 
hence the term “tlmbei’ bolt” is applied to them. Unless large 
quantities of fertilizer are used, and this is infrequent, the farms 

^ PJpkIey, Vr. JS, The Race ’f of Enrol*" A-pplefcon, 1916, p. 1, 

tlirntiogton, E., smd Cuahing, S, W. Humaa (fcooraphy^ Wiley, pp. 156-167- 
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of this belt are of low productivity and the section a backward one. 
“The soil yields such scanty returns that the population is sparse; 
schools and churches are rare, and the teachers and ministers are 
very poorly paid; trails often take the place of reads, and few of 
the roads are improved ; physicians are so few and far between that 
sick people often die before one can be secured; and most of the 
people know little and care less about v/hat is going on clsev/here.” 

On the other hand, the soil of the “black belt,” a region some 
v/hat inland from the “timber belt” is a rich, deep, black loam. 
“Every .vhere the soil is fertile and very well adapted to cotton 
raising, so that this region is also known as the 'cotton belt.’ So 
abundant are the crops that the land owners are verj’- prosperous 
and the population dense In the old days of slavery, the rich soil 
m.ade slave labor especially profitable, and th.e number of colored 
people is e''-en now so large that people sometimes inistakonly 
suppose thai, their presence is tlm re.ason for the name ‘black bell ' 
Some of the most prosperous cities, such as Selma and Mor>tgom- 
ery, .are located in this region, and the general conditions of educa- 
tion and culture are unusually high , From some of the couni ies 
ble.ssed with this fertile soil, the proportion of young people who go 
to college is remarkable, and naturally many of them become the 
leading men of the State. Thus while the sandy soil leads to pov- 
erty and ignorance, a rich soil opens the way to comfort and 
opportunit}^.” 

Though this vivid picture is somewhat overdrawn, particularly 
in the light of the advent of the boU weevil and the farm depression 
in those sections during recent years, it serves to emphasize the 
profound effects of soil fertility upon the richness or poorness of 
community life. This is true because feidilc soils are essential to 
good farming. A Irnowledge of sound farm practice shews that 
if the fama endeavor is to be really profitable the yields must bo 
well above the average. The farmer makes his living by reducing 
the fertility of his soiI_ but be is a poor farnrer end citizen if he 
does not realize that one of bis first duties is to a permanent system 
of farming that will not ordy maintain, but improve that fertility 
of the soil. 

There was a time in the history of this country w'hen nothing was 
quite so cheap as land. For example, the old Southern planter 
woirld clear up “now grounds,” cheat them of their natural fertility, 
and move on tc other fresh areas. That day is largely past, and the 
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present generation is paying for the sins of its fathers, unto the 
third and fourth generations. The farmer literally digs his living 
out of the ground. If the soil is poor and relatively barren, he 
works harder and gets less in return than he does where the land is 
fertile. The thrifty farmer can take poor land and make it into 
good, but it requires almost a life tune to do it, and in spite of the 
fact that as Ai’thur Young pointed out a long time ago with the 
French peasant, "the magic of propertj’- turns sand into gold,” 
mans'' uicre farmers have been conquered by poor soil areas than 
have as yet reclaimed such waste areas. The fertility of soil has 
been a powerful deteriniaing factor in the level of economic and 
social life maintaining in the various communities of the nation. 

3. Climate 

One of our chief students '■ of the relation of climate to civilisa- 
tion states that it is the most important of all the geographic 
factors in its influence. It reacts upon humankind in thi’ee principal 
ways: (1) by setting up barriers which limit his movements; 
(2) by determining the supply of amst of the materials needed, not 
only for food, but for clothing and shelter; and (3) by its important 
bearing upon health and energy. So thoroughly does the same 
authority believe in the potency of this factor of the physical 
environment that he says; "Man’s health and energj’’ depend on 
climate and weather more than on nnjr other single factor. The 
well-laiown contrast between the energetic people of the temperate 
zone and the lusiy inhabitants of the tropics is due to climate. It 
is impossible for a people to advance rapidly in civilization, when 
handicapped by an enervating tropical climate.” * 

While it ia exceedingly doubtful as to v/hether any such sweeping 
generalizations can apply, there is no denying the- very marked 
effect which the complex of factors constituting climate and 
weather has upon the same individual at varying seasons of the 
year, and in different places on the earth Is surface. The vigor with 
which a person would undertake an intellectual task is entirely 
different in raid-summer to that which would apply in the dead of 
winter. Moreover, a similar variation would be true for him in 
August as between Lake Placid, New York, and Atlanta, Georgia. 
If such differences are occasioned within our individual experiences, 
it is but natural to suppose that climatic variations have their 

* p. 20C, 2 248. 
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decided reactions upon the same race in widely separated parts of 
the world. However, these effects are difficult ones to measure; 
and on this account, those who would evaluate with exactitude the 
influence of climate have met v/ith only such an indifferent degree 
of success as to leave the question one upon which there is need for 
more concrete information. 

In tunes past climate has had a m.uch more decided relation to 
health than it has today. Where poor sanitation exists in the 
v'armer climates, diseases like malarial aiid typhoid fever still 
take hea^^ death toll, but thanks to the work Pf such men as 
Dr. Walter Reed, Surgeon-General Rupert Blue, and Major- 
General W. C. Gorgas, j/ellow fever, malaria, and the bubonic 
plague have proven themseHes susceptible of control. Through 
the methods of these sanitarians, even the tropics have become 
areas in which the highest levels of civilization can be m^aintained. 

Fortunately, the United States is located entirely in the great 
North Temperate Zone. This makes it a nation free of the greatest 
ejffremes in climate. However, as one goes from the southernmost 
part of it to the northern boundaries, one discovers a great range of 
temperature, light, and moisture. The location of a particular 
are.a as to latitude or longitude determines in great measure the 
kinds of crops that can be grown. In the southern parts of the 
cotmtry, a great diversity of plant life is possible, much of it 
flourishing through the vruiter months. As one proceeds farther 
north, the length of the growing season is shortened, and severe 
limitations are placed upon the number of kinds of crops which can 
meet the conditions imposed by the n’ore rigorous ehmate. 

Davenport points out that in the Northern States the corn- 
planting season covers only about a fortnight. It is about four 
months in Brazil, while in the Philippines it lasts practically the 
entire year. “Ml this exerts a controlling influence upon the matter 
of rush and hurrj- as it does upon the cost of production and the 
habits of life. There is no tomorrev.' for the farmer of the North, 
daring ihe season of oat-sow'ing, corn-planting, com oultivation or 
wheat harvest. On the contrary, his southern neighbor is seldom 
in a hurr;.’- and never rushed; nor need he be, for one day is sc 
nearly like another, week after week, that he is alin!)st unconscious 
of the passage of time " ^ 


^ ’ pavMporc, E. The Influence of CiJmat.c (Jonditioas cn Aguoultwal Praotloe.” 
^moptdia cf A'r^mn Aa^icuH-un MtcmUlen. 1317, Vol. IV, p. 91 , 
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4, Crop Adaptations 

The amount of sunshine and other related factors divide the 
world into well-defined belts, and only certain plants can grow in 
each of these belts. However, the plants which have been found 
most suited to the needs of man, have been carried in his migra- 
tions to lands which are far removed from their native habitats. 
And through processes of selection and acclimatir.ation, in many 
instances they thrive better in the new environment than in the 
okl.’^ 

The .same proce«.ses have applied to the distribution of dom-e.stic 
animats. The taming of animals suited to man’s purposes comes 
next only in importance to the impro'vement of wild plants. It 
seems likelj' that the domestication of animals was independent of 
that of plants. By some authorities it is considered that the process 
preueded that of plants. At any rate, when man became master of 
lower animals, he took a long step towards civilizatior.’^ Although 
the horse, cattle, sheep, swine, the dog, and a fsv.’ other animals 
have followed man almost everywhej e except in the extremes of 
climate, there is even here a wide variation in the success of these in 
different parts of the world, because of the fact that they thrive 
best in the localities where the foods suited to their needs can be 
grown. 

These limitations as to kinds of crops that can be groTO, and 
the animals that flourish well in a gi'^en region have had much 
effect upon the kind of fann life possible. Perhaps the best t^rpe of 
analysis of the incidence of such a factor is that made by Gillette ^ 
He makes an interesting attempt at classifying the definite nature 
of the inSuenee of several particular crops upon the r-egion in which 
it forms the important part of farm economy. 

Appbdng his method, and using cotton for an example, we know 
that its development in tho South was conditioned not only upon 
tlis favorable climate, but also upon the institution of slavery and 
the resulting prevalence cf cheap labor. The typical cotton-grov^ing 
areas consist of numerous small farms. The.so may be the smaller 
tenant units of the large cotton farm, or they may be the property 
oE small white or negro owners. The amount of land in cotton 

* Fjjo, A. B. Hi&hee Oeonraphit- Ginn and Co., 1920, pp. 42-51. 

* Carrie?. B. The Be'jmning^ of ijricullurf in Ariiitica, McGraw-Hill Oo , 1923, 

p. 8. 

®G;a6tt<r, «, M. Coitdrucciie iSitful Sociaiaoj/, Mactalilan, 1915, Chapter IV. 
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cultivated by a single family must from the very nature of the task 
be a limited one. It is a plant which requires a great deal of work, 
and much of this can be done only by hand. In most parts of the 
Cotton Belt, the seeds are sov;n thicldy in the drill, and when they 
come up, must be thinned with the hoe. To chop an acre of 
oerton a day is a real task for one hoc hand The imperfect thinning 
v/hich results the first time makes necessary a second careful 
hoeing v'hich, while not so difficult as the first, requhss much time 
.and effort. Also, no satisfactory machine has been devised for the 
picking of cotton, and this “back-breaking” sort cf work must bo 
done by hand. The con&equcnce of these facts is that cotton is 
distinctly a typo of crop competing with other possible int 0 rcst.s 
when grown in any considerable quantity on a fgi^m, and easily 
lends itself to the “one-crop system,” so widely and correctly 
advertised as the great evil of Souibern agriculture. 

The.se conditions have a marked effect upon the life of a pre- 
dominantly cotton 'grovdng community. There is a marked social 
etratificaticn. The large and medium cotton farmers who operate 
their own lands in good seasons receive larger returns. Their social 
heredity, also, througli generations of such status has given them 
more cf the ouli,ural background, and their desires and standards 
of living are much higher than those of the largo number of 
tenant, fa.imers. In many in, stances, the tenani/S and small owner- 
operators do not make much more than enough to keep body and 
soul together, much less to educate their children, and to provide 
the things in their htDmes which raise rhern to higher ieyels and 
appreciations in life. \s a result, the general eiiucaticnal standard, s 
in such commiinilies are parafullj’’ low, and the consequences of 
ignorance are found m many forms among the av’^erage population 
Housing conditions are largely cf the small cabin type, no longer 
of logs, but partaking of much the same nature as the old log 
cabin. Taxable values are lowq and improvement in schools, roads, 
and church life comes about with a distressing slowness. 

In other w'ords, cotton raising seems to carry in its train a great 
many rather distinctive effects in the community life which is 
built up about it. Not all of this i,3 to be attributed to the nsiure 
of the plant. Its influence cannot be said to be so potent as all that, 
Much that is in these oonditions harks back to a, semi-feudal type 
of civilization upon which cotton growdng v/as gmited. Nevettjie- 
less, the cotton plant has n^arkedly affected the type of Southern 
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civilization, and many of the most baffling problems of this region 
are today intimately connected with this type of farming. 

The example of what holds true with cotton, can easily be shown 
the case in wheat, corn, dairjdng, and other kinds of farming. Each 
of these develops a rather distinctive type of community life, and 
illustrates the fact that oiop and animal adaptfitions represent ver 3 ’- 
significant factors ic the rural physical -environment. 

6. ACCESSIBILITY 

The influence of the frontier conditions upon the personality 
tiaits of American people has been profound, These frontiersmen 
vere by the ver 3 '' nature of things first of all hunters and farmers, 
with sometimes an exceedingly thin outpost line of traders. In 
describing the contribution of the frontier to our national heritage. 
Turner declares that "to the frontier the American intellect owes 
its striking characteristics, th.ai coarseness and strength, combined 
with acquisitiveness; that practical inventive turn of mind, quick 
to find expedients; that masterful grasp of materiel tilings, lacking 
in the artistic, but powerful to effect great ends; that restless, 
nervous energif; that dominant individualism, working for good 
and for evU, and withal that buoyance and exuberance vfflich 
comes with freedom — these are traits of the frontier, or traits called 
out elsewhere because of the existence of the frontier,”^ 

This fine thing which we call the frontier influence is a splendid 
example of the reaction of the physical environment upon manldnd. 
The epoch of the frontier has passed, but its les-sons continue; 
and nowhere perhaps more charactcristioallj- than in the relatively 
iaaecessible rural areas of our present national life It is certainly 
true that the self-reliance; the resourcefulness, the euergj', the 
strong spirit of assertiveness and independence so typical of the 
frontiersman were in large measure the result of his physical 
remotene3.s. The conquest of the new and untried led him on, but 
it was the sense of aloneness that developed almost as many of his 
fine qualities, 

Taylor states that “civilization never has and cannot now 
develop in isolation. It always follows in the paths of communica- 
tion and transportation.” ® such a statement raises the 

question as to what is meant by civiliaation, it is of course true in 

*Tosnef, F. J. The Frontier in Amerkan History. Henry Holt, 1921 , p. 37. 

‘ T»yior. C O. Burat Sociolcgyi. Hsrjier*. 19S6, pp. 131-132 
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its general application. The degree of physical remoteness of a 
rural region has a decided effect upon the sort of community 
developed therein. A rural settlement closely adjacent to a well- 
developed urban center is greatly affected in its economic life and 
social attitudes by the overflow and impact of city institutions and 
economic needs. The quality which we are accusLomed to call 
“rural mindeclness” brooks down m considerable measure, and the 
rural inhabiijants become essentially suburban in outlook. Numer- 
ous examples of this sort of thing are to be found in the mere 
densely populated sections of the IHiddle West and ether parts of 
the nation. 

On the orher hand, extreme conditions of physical remoteness 
produce such a situation as wc find in the case of the Southern 
mountain communities. Kcphait in describing these highlanders 
says that “the mountaineers of the South are marked apart from 
all other folks by dialect, by customs, by character, by self-con- 
scious isolation. It matters nof wbother jour descent be from 
Puritan or Cavaher, whether j’-ou come from Boslon or Chicago, 
Savannah or New Orleans, In the mountains you aic a ‘furriner.’ " ' 
The backwoodsmen of Ihe Blue Ridge and the Unakas, of their 
connecting mountain chains, and the outlying Cumborlands, seem 
today to be thinking tlie s.ame thoughts, and living in much the 
same fashion as did their ancestors in the days of Daniel Boons, 
In seeking the explanation of this ?vlmosl amazing backwardness, 
the same authority says that these people ate so fweign to present- 
day Aroericanism that they innocently call all the rest of us for- 
eigners, because "they are creatures of environment, enmeshed in 
a labyrinth that has deflected and repelled the march of our nation 
for three hundred years.” 


QUESTIONS 

1 What place does the biologist accord to the effect of phyeioal emdronmental 
factors in the determination of the direction of evolution among plants 
and animals and why? 

2, Discuss the general extent to which man is superior to his physical en- 
vironment. 

3. Give J. Russell Smith’s opinion of the importance of studying the physical 
snvironment of mankind. 

i, How accurate if the stst.emept that ‘‘th“ characteristic rural physical 
environment in America today is still one of magnificent distances"? 


1 Kephart, H, Our Southern HighZandera. Maomilian, 19Z2, pp, 16-19. 
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6. Wliat changing effect is the increasing urimnization of the nation having 
upon the characteristically isolated rural physical environment? Do you 
think the change is entirely benodicial? 

0. Distinguish between, man’s “physical envu'onment” and his “social en- 
viromncnt ” 

7. Name the major factors in the physical environment affecting the farmer 
and his 'vclfai'o. 

8. Whpt flo th" soil surveys of the federal government show as to the variety 
of soils which exist even in a limited -irea? 

9. V/hat is meant by the, “timber holt ’’ in Gccgia and y'.kham'i? Give the 
nature of goUa prevailing there, and describe the kind of civilization which 
is found in that region.. 

10. Why is ttio “black belt” so called? How does its cultural life differ from 
tlu'.t of the “liinbcr belt’’? 

11. DtseU'^s how fertility of llie soil, or tho lack of it, affects the cultural de- 
velopment of the people living upon it. What do you think of tho sound- 
ness of the general statement that “maBy more farT«rs have been con- 
quered by poor soil areas than have ns yet reclaimed such waste areas’’? 

12. ITow does Huntingtan rank climate uinong tho gecgyaphic faotom affect- 
ing human civiliaation and vrhy? 

13. In what three pnncipal ways does climate react upon humankind? 

14. Using the advowees in sanitation it the tropics, discoss the extent to 
■which tuan can overcome clinaatic handicaps 

16. Give the clim'j,tie advantages of the United States What is the length of 
the corn-planting seanon in the Northern States, in Brazil, and in the 
Philippir'cs, and what effect does this variation have upon the habits of 
life of the popidation? 

10. Compare plants and animals as to their distribution into fairly well- 
defined bolts over the earth’s surface, and what general effect does tliis 
hovp upon the life of the people living in those belts? 

17. Using enttoa a« pn example, show ‘die influci>ce of c-op adaptations upon 
the cultural life of m area, js large as the Colton Belt. 

18. Work out a similar analysis for communities specializing in wheat growing. 

10, What doc.s Turner hc.ve to se.y regerdirg the contribution of tho frontier 

t'O our national heritage? To what extent does cur rural physical environ- 
ment perpetuate these chare cteristica? 

20. Dt«t'rihe the effei’ts of extreme physical remoWess or isolation upon tiie 
“Southern highlauilerR,” as the inhabitants of certain mountain com- 
munities in the Kouth are called, 
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CHAPTER XVI 


RURAL POPULATION TRENDS 

A consideration of the problem of population falls into two 
principal divisions. The more emphasized in the literature, and 
the more concrete in measurement is the question of numbers. The 
other which is the more significant is that of the quality or social 
worth of the individual members comprising the population. 

New countries, with vast unoxploitcd resources, quite naturally 
are interested more in the m.atter of numbers. In the earlier days 
of settlement in America no problem was more acute than thali of 
enough people to subdue the wilderness, and to protect the begin- 
ning cr/ilisatioa from the depredations of the Indians and the 
aggressions of invaders from hostile countries. A fev»f years ago 
in an era of hectic development, unrestrained foreign immigration 
crowded the capacity of trans-Alhmtie liners, and emptied into our 
population Vfell ovoi sixteen million foreigners since 1900, during a 
five-year period ending in June, 1914, averaging over a million 
immigrants a year. 

By 1880, the open free land of this country h.ad been occupied, 
and by the period of the World War otjr industrial development 
had reached an impressive stride. Serious thought came to be given 
to the qualitative phases of our population growth. Ws were told 
that such selected groups as the Harvard graduate, for example, 
were net even replacing themselves in the population composition, 
and that our people of the future would come largely from the 
inferior levels of societjn Restrictive unmigration lav/s vrere 
enacted, and much propaganda emerged for larger families in the 
upper levels. How effective such representations may be the future 
must reveal. 

Population pressure in a country of closed resources is one of 
the most potent influences towards lowering the standard of living. 
Here in America, we are enjoying the highest standard; of living 
of anj'- large group in the world. What are the population tendencies 
today, and what do they seem to signify as to the future? 

0, E. Baker, in a recent article, takes aii optimistic view regard- 

3C8 
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ing our national population trends. He points out that "unless the 
present restrictive immigration laws change, our cities will probably 
never bo much larger than they are now.” The reasons ascribed for 
this statement are mainly that "there is a rapidly declining birth 
rate.” This is especially true with the city populations. So rapid is 
this decline that this authority believes with five years more of the 
present rate, the increase will scarcely maintain present population 
levels when the children of today reach middle age. 

This fail in the birih rate in recent years has been much more rapid 
than before, from 24,3 births per tliousand popnlauon in 1921 to 19.7 
per theusand in 1928. The crn-ollment in the first grade of the public 
schools bss been declining since 1918, in the second grade since 1922, 
and in the third grade since 1924. As the number of children decreases 
it is clear that soon the deatn rate will rise — not because people do not 
live as long, but because the proportion of old people in the population 
becomes larger. At present a new bern babe in the United States may 
expect to live to be fifty-nine years old. It is very doubtful if tiiis 
oxpootation of life will increase greatly— alino,st certainly it will not 
exceed sirty-five years. \v average of sixlj^-fivo divided into l,ft00 peo 
pic gives a death rate of 15.4 per 1,000 for a stationary population. 
In 1928 the death rate was 12.1, having risen from 11.4 in 1927. 

We may expect the death rate to contimre to rise irregularly, and 
the birth rate to fall, and the two to moot a quarter to a half century 
hence, when tlic population will become stationaiy, except it is 
inereased by immigration. But our net immigration now averages only 
2,50,000 a year Unless the immigration laws are changed, or the down- 
ward trend in the birtli rate stops within a few years, which appears 
unlikely, the population of the United States may never exceed 150 mil- 
lions, which is twenty-five to thirty millions more than at present,^ 

Other students of the problem arrum at a higher figure for the 
saturation population level for the United States. East ® believes 
that the maximum population the United States can support under 
any conditions conceivable to those of us who live at the present 
day is 831,000,900. By the method of projecting a population 
curve. Pearl and Reed ® reach the conclusion that our maximum 
population will be approximately 200,000,000. Lescohier approves 
the statement of Fetter to the effect that those who claim for the 

^BakBr, 0. E. “'Looking Forward Ninety Years in American Agrioulture.” 
The Soidhem Planter^ .Tim. 1, 1930. 

*Enat, E, M. "Tlie igilouUtiral Llmite of Our Popnlntion ” The Soientifla 
Monthly, Vol. XII, No. 6, p. 555, 

* Pearl, Raymona, and Ksed, h J. ‘ On the Rate of Growth of the Population 
of the United States since 1790 and Its Matbomatioal Representation ” Proceedincs 
of the National Academy of Science, Vol. VI, pp. ^75-280. 
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United States or the world an enormous capacity for future popula- 
tion increase “ evidence a forgetfulness of economic principles and a 
recklessness of economic consequences which has in it elements of 
danger.” This statement may well apply to enthusiasts who predict 
a population of 500 million people in the Mississippi Valley and 
300 millions west <3f the Rockies. It i.® the opinion of Lescchier that 
if the present rate of population ii-crease continues, “the twentieth 
century will see the rest of the v/orld populated to the saturation 
point, unless remarkable impro^/ements in agricultural and indus- 
trial technique set back the process cf diminishing returns. If 
immigration legislation prevents the surplus populations of the 
older countries from migrating to the food supplies of new coun- 
tries, the old countries will be forced to check popukdion growth, 
and the time when the saturation point will be reached in the iiew 
countries will be postponed.” ‘ 

1. Rural Proportions 

1. What !s Meant hy R-aral, — ^Tlie comparative homogeneity 
of the population of the United States in tlie earlier decades of the 
republic is clearly evidenced in the fact that no distinction was 
made between “rural” and “urban” in the first several censuses. 
Such a classification dates back to a Siaintical Atlas of the 
Urdte.i States published in 1874. In that volume the urban, 
population was considered as those living in places of 8,000 in- 
habitants or over, and hence the rural as those living outside of 
such places. In 1880, the census reports continued the classifica- 
tion on the earlier basis, but in addition included a new basis, 
considering as urban all those places having a population of 
4,000 or more. 

The Census of 1890 gave the urban population on the earlier 
basis of 8,000, but the rural population was determined bj^ sub- 
tracting from tire total population all places of 1,000 or mors 
inhabitants. Thus the rural population were those v/ho lived 
outside of all compact bodies of population numbering 1,000 or 
more. 

It w''as in 1910 that the at present prevailing definition v/as 
first applied. In that census, and in those since, the urban popula- 
tion conpids of all (hose living in towns or cities of 2)500 or more, 
and the rural population as that residing outside stiah places. Such 

r Dublin, L. I. PoymMian FToblefnu, Hougliton, Mifain Co., 1926, pp. 88-91. 
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a classification was made not only for the year 1910, but also 
for the throe previous censuses, 1900, 1890, and 1880. The pro- 
portions of rural in the population of the United States since 
1880 are given in Table IS. 

TABLE 16 

Ruhal and URn.AN Population or ths United States: 1880-1930* 


CuNfli;» 

Year 

Yotae 

Population 

tCOHAE 

Population 

JjRBAN 

Population 

Per cent 
Rural 

Per cent 
Urban 

1930 

122,775,046 

63,820,223 

68,954,823 

43.8 

56.2 

1920 

105,710,020 

51,400,017 

54,304,603 

48.6 

51.4 

1910 

91,972,266 

49,806,146 

42,166,120 

54.2 

45.8 

1900 

76,994,675 

46,614,142 

30,380,433 

60.0 

40.0 

1890 

02,917,714 

40,043,355 

22,298,359 

G4.G 

35.4 

18S0 

60,156,783 

35 797,616 

14.368,167 

71.4 

28.G 


It will be observed from the table given above that the Cemus 
of 1920 revealed for the first time in the history of the United 
States a preponderance in the urban population. In that year, the 
rural population constituted 48.6 per cent of the Ictal and the 

TABLE 10 

Percemtace oj Population CnvasiriED .is Rural nr Divisions; 1880-1930 * 




PpR Cent op Population 

Rural 



J 03 O 

19 S 0 

mo 

1900 

isoo 

mo 

United Stales 

43.8 

48.9 

54.2 

60.0 

64,6 

71.4 

Geographic divisions: 

Nlv/ Ejgland 

22.7 

20.S 

23.7 

27.6 

33,2 

ol 9 

Middle Atlantic 

22.3 

26.1 

29.0 

34.8 

42.3 

60.1 

East North Central 

33.0 

39.2 

47 3 

54,8 

62,2 

72.5 

West North Central 

68 3 

62.3 

66 7 

71 5 

74 2 

81 9 

South Atlantic 

63,9 

69.0 

74.6 

78.6 

30.5 

84.9 

East South Central 

71.9 

77.6 

81.3 

35.0 

37.3 

91,6 

West South Central 

63.6 

71.0 

77.7 

83.8 

84.9 

87,6 

Mountain 

CO.G 

63.6 

84.0 

67.7 

70.7 

76.4 

Pacific 

ort er 

37.6 

43.2 

53.C 

57.5 

63,8 


urban 51.4 per cent. In 1930, the rural population jiroportion had 
declined to 43.8 per cent of the total. This is a marked change from 
the status of 1880, when 71.4 per cent of the total population was 
rural, and only 28.6 per cent resided in towns and cities of 2,500 and 

* Source; U, S. Census Beports, 1880 through 1930. 
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above. The rural population has in no census decade shown an 
actual decrease, though the proportional part of the national total 
has steadily become less. 

During the fifty-year period from 1880 through 1930, every 
geographic division, and almost every state shows a continuous 
decline in the percentage rural, though manj’' states still reveal a 
percentage many times as high as that of otlier states. Only four 
states in 1930 show less than one-fourth of their population rural. 
These are Rhode Islanrl (7.6 per cent rural), Massachusetts (9.8 per 
cent rural). New York (1(5.4 per cent rural), and New Jersey 
(17.4 per cent rural). 

The state showing the highest percentage rural in 1930 was 
North Dcakota with 83 4 per cent of her people thus classified In 
both 1880 and 1920, Mississippi led as the predominantly rural 
state, but In 1930 with 83.1 per cent of the population rural, this 
state ranked second in this regard, surrendering first place to 
North Dakota, which was 83.4 per cent rural. Other states ^liewing 
more than 92 per cent rural in 1880 and more than 75 per cent still 
rural in 1930 are South Dakota, South Carolina, and Arkansas. 
The states more than 50 per cent rural in 1930 v'ere twenty-seven 
in number, and are as follows: Maine, Verr'^ont, Minnesota, 
Iowa, North Dakota, South Dakota Nebraska, Kansas, Virginia, 
West Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, 4rkansas, Louisiana, 
Oklahoma, Texas. Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Nev; Mexico, 
Arizona, and Nevada. 

A careful study of the accompajrying tables, showing the 
proportions of rural in the several geographic divisions and 
individuril states from 1880 to 1930, indicates that the South 
is the most rural part of the nation. The division with the 
highest percentage rural is the East South Central (Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Alabama, and Mississippi), 71.9 per cent rural, with 
the South Atlantic States (Delav'nre, Maryland, Virginia, West 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida), 
63.9 per cent rural, ranldag second; and third, the West South 
Central Stales (.4rkapsas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, and Texas), 
63.6 per cent rural The Mountain States with 60.6 per cent 
of the populaUon rural rank fcurlh in this particular; the West 
North Cfrdral standing fifth with 58.2 per cent of its people 
classified as rural. 
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TABLE 17 

Pehcentaoe op Population CLAaaiPiisD as Rural by States: 1880-1030' 


Per Cent op Population Rural 



^0^0 

10^20 

1910 

iDOC 

1890 

18SO 

New England: 







Maine 

59.7 

61.0 

64,7 

66.5 

73.7 

77.4 

No'v Hampshire 

41.3 

36.9 

40 8 

46.0 

48.9 

61 1 

Vermont 

67.0 

68 8 

72 2 

77 9 

84 8 

01 1 

Massachusetts 

0.8 

52 

7.2 

8.5 

10.5 

15.1 

Rhode Island 

7.6 

2.5 

3.3 

4,9 

55 

6.5 

GoniiCCuicut 

29.6 

32.2 

34.4 

40.1 

47.4 

60.0 

Middle Ailaiitic; 







Nbvv York 

lO.d 

17.3 

2i.2 

27.1 

36.0 

43.9 

New Jersey 

17.4 

2L6 

24.S 

29,4 

39.3 

46.3 

Pennsylvania 

32.2 

00.7 

39,6 

45,3 

61.4 

58.4 

East North Central: 







Ohio 

32.2 

36.2 

44.1 

51 .9 

59.0 

07.8 

Indiana 

44.5 

49.4 

57.6 

66.7 

73.1 

80.6 

Illinois 

26,1 

32.1 

38,3 

45,7 

55.3 

69.4 

Michigan 

31.8 

38.9 

52,0 

60.7 

65.1 

76.2 

Wisconsin 

47.1 

52.7 

57.0 

61,8 

66.8 

76.1 

West North Central: 







Minnesota 

51.0 

55,9 

59.0 

65.9 

66.2 

81.1 

Iowa 

60.4= 

63,6 

69.4 

T4.4 

78.8 

84.8 

iViiwrtouii 

48.8 

53,4 

67.5 

63.7 

68.0 

74.8 

Nonh Dakota 

83.4 

88.4 

89.0 

92,7 

94.4 

92.7 

South Dalcota 

31.1 

84.0 

30.9 

89.S 

91.8 

92.7 

Nebraska 

04.7 

03.7 

73,0 

70. S 

72.6 

86.6 

Kansas 

61.2 

65.1 

70.8 

77.6 

80.9 

89.5 

South Ailuullc' 







Delaware 

4S.S 

4o.S 

52.0 

63.G 

57.8 

06.6 


40.2 

40.0 

49.2 

50.2 

*ro 4 

59.3 

"Virgu'iith 

67.G 

70.8 

76.9 

81.7 

82,9 

87.G 

West Virginia 

7l.G 

74.8 

81.3 

86.0 

89.3 

91.3 

Noith Carolina 

74.5 

80.0 

8o.G 

90.1 

92.8 

96.1 

Souuh Carolina 

/S.7 

S2.5 

85.2 

87.2 

89.9 

92.5 

Georgia 

69,2 

74.9 

79.4 

84.4 

86.0 

90.6 

Florida 

48.3 

53.3 

70.0 

79.7 

80.2 

00.0 

East South Central: 







Kentucky 

09.4 

73.5 

75.7 

<70 O 

1 

8C.8 

84,8 

Tennessee 

65.7 

75.9 

79.8 

83,8 

86.6 

92.4 

Alabama 

71.9 

78.3 

&9 r? 

Op 1 
OO.J. 

89.9 

94.6 

Mississippi 

83.1 

SC.6 

TO r 
oo.u 

92.3 

94.0 

96. S 

West South Central: 







Arkansas 

79.4 

83.4 

87,1 

01.6 

93.6 

96.0 

Louisiana 

60,3 

65.1 

70.0 

73.6 

74.6 

74.5 

Oklahoma 

65.7 

73.4 

80,7 

92.6 

96.3 


UoXaS 

59.0 

67.6 

75.9 

OAl.^ 

b4.4 

90.8 


iioe; XJ. S. Census Reports, 1880 through 19S0. 
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TABLE 17 (Conlinved) 

PbHCENTAGE of PoPUliATION CliASSII'lET> AS B.0UAL BY STATES'. 1880-1030 


States 

Pfift Cent or Population Rural 

IQSC 

1920 

lOW I 

1900 

1 1P9C 

1880 

Mountain: 







Montana 


68.7 

64.5 

65.3 

72.9 

82.2 

Idaho 

70.!) 

79 4 

78 5 

93 8 

100.0 

100.0 

Wyoming 

(38.9 

70.5 

70.4 

71.2 

65.7 

70.4 

New Mexico 

74.8 

82.0 

8.5 8 

S(i 0 

93 8 

94.5 

Arizona 

e.s f3 

64 8 

69 0 

841 

90.6 

82.7 

Utah 

47.G 

52.0 

53.7 

G1.9 

64.3 

76.6 

NiivaJa 

62.2 

80.3 

83.7 

83.0 

66.2 

68.9 

Pac.ijic: 







Waalungton 

43.4 

44,8 

47.0 

59.2 

64.4 

90.5 

Oregon 

48.7 

60.1 

54.4 

67.8 

73.2 

84.2 

Cafiiomia 

26.7 

32.0 

38.2 

47.6 

51.4 

57.1 


2. Farm Poputoiion— -Mach cjEsatisf-aotioii has prevailed re- 
garding the arbitrary nature of the present census definition of 
“rural’" and “urban.” It is obvious that the residents of many 
to'wns of less than 2,600 population are rather remote from the farm 
because of their Industrial and like interests. Also, Included among 
the population of such sized to'wns are many who are engaged in 
fanning, either directly or indirectly. In addition, areas suburban 
to cities are classed as rural instead of urban. In order to meet such 
inadequacies of classification, in the 1920 Census for the first time, 
a record was made of the "farm population,” By this term is 
meant all persons actually living on fai-ms. Such a grouping -was 
-not quite satisfactorj'' because in the figure e.rc included many ’”ho 
residf on farms, but whose occupations are not .ngricuitural and not 
directly connected with agriculture. So, m 1930, a Lirther refine- 
ment of the classificaticn was made as to the “rural-farm” and 
“urban-farm ” composition of tbe himi population. The schedules 
for 1920 v,'Pre retabulatsd with this new distinction in view, and 
comparable figures are available over tbe past decade, 
la, 1930, the farm population in the United States numbered 
30,447,550, or 24.8 per cent of the total population. Tbe corre- 
sponding figure in 1920 -was 31 ,61 4,269, or 29.9 per cent of the total . 
Thug during the past decade there has been a net loss of 1,166,71 9 
people from the farms of this country, a relative decrease of 5.1 per 
cent in the proportion which the farm population makes up of the 
total population. During the same period, the urban population in 
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the Uni Led States increased by 14,650,220 inhabitants. The normal 
increase in the number of people living on farms through the excess 
of births over deaths i,s at least 400,000 a year.^ Consequently in 
the decline of the farm population ia indicated not only the not loss 
to the cities above mentioned, but also a number equal to the 
normal inciease in the farm population over the decade. The other 
urban growth has occurred in large part through contributions 
from the rural village populations and the natural increase in the 
urban centers. 

The urban-farm population in 1930 consisted of 290,037 persons, 
or 0.2 per cent of the total population. This is an increase over she 
255,629 thus classified for the 1920 Census. However, the propor- 
tion of the total in 1920 was 0.2 per cent, the same ratio os in the 
later year. 

3, Villapa Population . — ¥/hcn a comparison is made botv’ecn 
the farm population and the urban population, logically the in- 
quiry arises as to (ho oxlent of the total populal.ion which lives in 
villages of loss than 2,500 but not actually on farms. The rural 
non-farm population, or that in villages and towns of less than 
2,500 inhabitants, nomborou, in 1930. 23,662,710 persons, or 19.3 
per cent of the total populntior. The eoD’esponding figures for 
1920 were 20,047,377, or 19 per cent of the total number of people 
in the United States. “ The village population is much less uniform 
in its make-up in the different parts of the United States than either 
the farm population or the urban population. In some sections of 
the country it consists mainly of the inhabitants of small manu- 
facturing villages or of suburban areas v/hich are not incorporated 
In other sections it is made up largely of the inhabitants of mining 
settlements. In sull other parts of the courntry, where farming is 
the dominant 'ndustrjq it is made up largely of the inhabitants of 
little commercial centers, including merchants, hankers, doctors, 
carpenters, automobile repair men, etc., who cater to the wants of 
the farm population.” ® 

Regionally the village population of the South is larger (22.9 
per cent) proportionally than in the North (16.8 per cent) and in 
the West (22.5 per cent). The predominantly agricultural nature 
of the South with its incident demand for sm.all trading centers, 

^Truaadell, I,. F. ir G^a. Wilson. The Country Life of the Natwn. XJ. of North 
Carolina PrsT!, 1930, pp. 39-53 . . 

^ TrusaduU, h. li) Pafiv TppukUion of Ote ViiUed States. Governraoat. Pirating 
OHioo, ConputJVIonoginphVI, 1920, p. 52. 
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TABLE 18 

Earm, Villaob, and Urban Pofodation op the United States: 1030 ^ 


Cr«^8S 


Pen Cent 
Dts'^RTUUTION 

Total ‘population 

m,77S,04S 

100.0 

Earm populatiou 

30,447,550 

24.8 

Village pop'ihtioD (i-ii’"'] non-farm) 

23,002,710 

19.2 

Urban population (excluding urban-farm) 

08,064,786 

66.0 


together with the fact that the lumber and turpentine industiies 
are still widely present call for a larger village population. In the 
West, mining and lumbering are relatively important industries 
and are uauaiiy accompanied by the village form of residence. 
Such conditions as prevail in the South and West are less true in 
the North, which is more highly industrialized and urbanized. 

2. Composition and CharactbkiSTIcs 

1. DistriixdiQn by Sex . — Normally there tends to be an approx- 
imation to an equal number of males to females in a population. 
This condition is disturbed by such matters as immigration, wars, 
and regionally by differential internal migration of the sexes. In 
the United States for 1S20, the sex ratio was 102.5 males to 100 
females. However, among the rural-farm population there is a more 
striking preponderance of males, the ratio existing among that 
population group being 111 males to 100 females. In the urban 
population, the sexes are more evenlj'' approximated, the females 
predominating, however, as indicated by the ratio of 98.1 males to 
100 females. This marked preponderance of males over females on 
the farm results from the fact that most of the farm work is done 
by men, and th.at few other occupations than home-malting are 
available for country women. In contrast, tho city in its clerical, 
industrial, and similar classes of less arduous occupations for 
women attract the female population of the farm to a. larger degree 
than the male, 

2. Disirihidion by Ai7C.--Th6 phenomenon of cityw'ard migi’ation 
has produced striliing differences in the ago composition of the 
farm population and the urban population. It is the younger 
wonaen and men who leave in largest proportions the countr/ for 
the real or supposed urban opportunities. For this reason children 

* &'ju>- 05 - Unikd Staiei Csmuh o* August 2U and 24, 19S1. 
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under 15 years of age form a considerably larger percentage of the 
rural-fann population than they do of the urban population; and 
persons from 20 to 44 years of age form a considerably larger 
percentage of the urban than of the rural-farm population. In 
1930, 47.3 per cent of the rural-farm population was in the age 
group from infancy to 20 years, while the correspendirg urban 
percentage was only 34.5 per cent. The urban population to the 
extent of 42.2 per cent is in the age group from 20 to 44 years, while 
only 31 per cent of -ihe rural-farm population is so constituted. 
The educational imiplications of such a situation are discussed in a 
succeeding chapter of this volmne. It is sufficient to s.ay in this 
connection that the country is a verb, able nursery for the rearing 
of city populations. And this expense of producing, rearing, and 
educating a substantial part of the urban people must be dona on a 
wealth which comes from the aoiivities of a considerably less 
proporUon of those in tire able-bodied, productive years of life. 
Persons 65 vears old and over make up 5.1 per cert of the ruial- 
farm and urban popul'dion, and 6.6 per cent of the rural non-farm 
or village population ; the latter figure resulting in part from the 
fact that retired farmers frequently go to a country village to spend 
the last years cf life. 

3. Dish ihidion hj Race, Nativity, ard Parerdage. — Foreign-born 
whites tend to stay in the cities in much larger proportions than 
they do to go to the forms cf the na,tion. In 1930, foreign-born 
whites formed orjy 4.9 per cent of the farm population as compared 
with 15.6 per cent of the urban population. However, negroes 
formed 12.4 per cent of the rural population and only 7.5 per cent 
of the urban. 

Native-white persons of native parentage formed 68 per cent of 
the rui’al-farm population in 1930. Na.thm v/hites of foreign or 
mixed parentage made up 11 per cent, and foieign-born whites, 
3.6 per cent. Negroes constituted 15.5 per cent of the total rural- 
farm population. 

If the nation is divided into three arbitrary' divisions, the North, 
South, and West, ■we discover in 1920 that the farm and urban 
distribution of the foreign bom in these regions is as follows: 
North, 8.2 per cent of farm population and 22.3 per cent of the 
urban population; West, 12,3 per cent of the farm population as 
against 18 5 per cetit of the urban population; South, 1 ner cent of 
the farm population, and 5,3 per cent of the urban population. 
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There are three more or less distinct groups of States in which the 
foreigu-born whites represent a relatively high percentage of the farm 
population. The first group comprises Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, and New Jersey, with percentages of foreign-born whites 
hi the farm population rerging from 13.5 to 20. S ner cent. Iii these 
States the foreign-born, farm families are made up largely of relatively 
recant immigri-nt'^ engaged eithej in raising truck crops in the vicinilw 
of the cities or in other intensive kinds of firming such as the raising 
of onior“ in the Connecticut Valley, 

The second group cninprise.s a ruimbor of States mainly in the Middle 
West, incl'jding Michigan. Wheonsin, Minnesota, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, and Montana. Tlicse State.n were rathei largely setulcd by 
innnigi-anls from Germany and from the Seandinsidan Peninsula and 
some of the same Stats'! have in recent vsais received many farm settlers 
from Poland, .'t.ut.tria, Russia, aiul Finland, in addition to considerable 
numbers who have corns across the bolder from Canada 

The third groiip of States comprises California, Washington, Nevada, 
and Arizona. In the two Pacific Coast States the foreigc-born wlnte 
popnlatiorr rapresenls a great •"'ariety of countries of origin, including 
a considerable percentage from Germany and Scandinavia. In Cali- 
fornia there are large colonies of Itr-hans and Portuguese more than 
80 per cent of all the Portuguese farm operators in the United States 
in 1920 being reported from California and nearly 25 per cent of the 
Italian farm operators. A large percentage of the foreign-born farm 
pop’ilation in -Arizona and Nevada is made up of farm laborers of Mex- 
ican origin.' 


3. SotmcEs OP LIrban Geowo’h 

Gillette ^ has astcuipted co evaluate the population contilbutiou 
of the country to the city for the decades ending in 1910 and 1920. 
In this connection he has derived the accompanying table. By 
incorporation is meant the mclusion of outlying areas to cities, the 

TABLE 19 


SoUnCKS op UbD,*?! INCBCASC fob DecADUS EtfDINC 1910 AND 1920 


Source 

KUd.Jfcll CoNmiBOfAD 


ONTRIBUTEO 

102C 

idio 

loeo 

S910 

Riaal migration 

Ikousands 

5,470 

tkousanda 

3,637 

4,5.2 

80,7 

Natural increase 

2,842 

2,426 

23.4 

20.6 

Immigration 

2,830 

4,849 

23.3 

21.0 

Ineorporatioti 

990 

924 

8.1 

7.8 

Total 

12,138 

11.836 

100 0 

100,0 


1 TmcadeK, L. E. Op. cit , pp. 103-104 

^QilLK!), j. M. Rural Sooialoay (fie\'ised Edit-on i Maorailian, 1028, p. 94. 
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population of which in prcccrlinp; censuses was classified as rural. 
If we add this figure to the 45.2 per cent of urban increase from 
rural migration, wc find that over half, 53.4 per cent of urban 
gi-owth is derived from areas classified as rural. Due to the de- 
creased proportion of the immigration factor in urban increase 
between 1910 aiid 1920 over that in the preceding census decade, 
i'1 is foimJ 1h.at the cibyv'srd migration contributed 45.2 per cent 
of the uil^an increase m the later period. This factor is about twice 
as significant as that of the natural increase within the city popula- 
tion itself. 

4. Qualitative Selection in Cityward TvIigeation 

The gross expression of this migrxtoiy movement has been 
rather accurately determined. Its selective nature as to sox pro- 
portions, and age groups is fairly well understood. But it is not 
known clearly what kind of people ore leaving the countiy most 
largely and vvhau is to be the resulting cifoct upon the picscnt and 
fuiuro structure of rural society. 

The fundamental causes of rural migration are readily apparen b. 
The increased efficiency cf farming and the inlroduclion of im- 
proved maohincry makes it possible for a moi*e limited farm 
population to supply the nation’s needs in food and the row 
materials of industry. The foreign markets are too unprofitable in 
most instances to make it advantageous to produce for the export 
market in an;/ gieatly incieasing degree, Then, too, for the past 
decade the farm industry has been in a protracted depression; 
while roanufactiiring, until recently has been on a peak of pros- 
perity. This lack cf material prosperity in the country, with its 
resulting deficiencies in the psychological satisfactions of life have 
in combination mth the other factors just mentioned produced a 
yeritable flood tide of people from the country to the city, perhaps 
often v/hen it v/as not to their best long-time advantage to go, 

More than a decade ago, Ross ^ discussed “folk depletion” as a 
cause of rural decline in certain parts of New England and the 
Middle West. His general conclusion is in line with the opinion he 
met at every cunt to the effect that the communities were not up 
to t^eir former standard. The seriousness of the loss of leadership 
inyolved in the depletion is indicated by the statement: “My own 

^ Koaa, !Ei A, '‘Folk Depletiou aa a of Rural DeoKue.*' Pubheatiuna 

Arti5ricii.li SocioJogijril Soeiufcy. Vol- XI. Maioh, 1917. 
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observation is that frequently the loss of even the best tenth will 
cut down by 50 per cent the effective support the community 
gives to higher interests. The continual departure of young people 
who would in time have become leaders results eventually in a 
visible moral decline in the community.” 

The view of Ross is the prevailing one, and has been considered 
by almost every interpreter of rural life as one of our most serious 
problems. Much of the discussion has been in the nature of opinion 
based upon more or less casual observation. Howsvei’, with the 
further development of the rural sociological field in recent years, 
an increasing amount of objective evidence is being accumulated 
as a basis of detei-mining scientifica.lly the validity of the existing 
views, pro and con. 

In his excellent study of the movement of farm population in 
New York State, Young says: “Seventy-seven per cent of the 
men who had attended college, 35 per cent of the men vrho had 
attended high school, and 27 per cent of the men who had at- 
tended elementary school, had gone into occupations other than 
faimrag,” ‘■ 

Lively and Beck in an extensive investigation of the same 
problem in Ohio say that “a half more of those children who bad 
started for themselves with a year or more of high school training 
than those with no high school training left the farm for other 
occupations. Children who went into farming had on the average 
less formal education than those who worked as unskilled laborers. 
It was found, howe^'cr, that 75 per cent of those who had gone into 
occupations other than fanning were laborers, CO per cent being 
engaged in unskilled labor.” * 

Gee and Coi’son, analyzing rural depopulation in Tidevrater 
Virginia conclude; “So far as educ.ational training is a mj-easure of 
superior ability, ambition and character, rather uniformly the 
results indicate a selective migration distinctly in farmr of the citju 
This is true in the higher percentage among the migrants who have 
reached the college and business training school levels of education. 
It is also the case among tho.se attaining the seventh grade, but 
not with those of the high school level. Also, in the bvrer grades, 

^ Young, E. C. The Movement of Famt ropulalion. Coineil Uaiveisiuy, Agrio. 
Expe Sfa-, Bull No, 426, 1925, p. 35. 

’Iiivoljs C. E., and Book. P. G, Movement of Open, Country Population in Ohio. 
(i^rogresB Report,) Ohio State Uiiivfeisity, Ruiai Souiology Miuieographs, No. 3, 
/anesrv, 3S2a, pp, 35-36. 
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the percentage is greater among the non-migrants than with the 
migrants.” ’■ 

Among the general conclusions concerning selectivity of migra- 
tion as reached by Sorokin and Zimmerman ® the following is of 
much importance and interest: "There is no valid evidence that 
migration to the cities is selective in the sense that the cities 
attract in a much greater proportion of those from the country who 
are better physically, ■'dtaity, mentally, morally or socially, and 
leave in the country those who are poorer in all these respects,” 
For ^hem, on the whole, the city selection is chance oelection. They 
view the process in the light that, “ the probability of picking up 
the innately talented persons of the rural pa.rts by the ciiy are 
ahnost as great as iho respective probability of picking up the dull , 
cr medioorc persons from the rural population (relative to their 
prevalence in the population).” " This contention is qua'iHed 
by the statcu'icnt tliat "in some particular localities such may 
happen.” 

There is a oonlliot with the fundamental position of chance 
selection in the g(mcrali3al,ion of Zimmerman to the effect that 
“the cities attract the exte)}i.os and the farms attract the mean strata 
•in society. The moaning of iheso conclusions is that the average 
types of persona tend to stay in agriculture, whereas, on the whole, 
the extremely competent and the extremely incompetent tend to 
go more to the cities.” ” Such a i)rocess can scarcely he called 
chance selection. 

A more recent article by Zimmerman and SraiUi ” seeks tc test 
the hypiothesis of chance selection in migration from agricultural 
regions to eitie,s for Minnesota. These UTiters find that farm 
families hold to their ehildre.a longer than urban families, and that 
those children -who remain in the country receive less formal educa- 
tion than those who do migrate. The contention is made that the 
extent of formal eduerdion may not be used as a valid measure of 
the quality of population in testing this type of selectivity. The 

* Goa. 'Wilson, and Corson, J. J. Itural DeimpiUation •in Certain Tideioater and 
F'kdniom Areas of ViiQinia. Cantary Co., iS29, p. 102. 

- Sor.jkuj , and ZlininonaiH), C. C. Prmaivles of RvrnL-Urban Scciologi;, Henry- 

Holt, 1929, p. 682. 
p. 6S2. 

^ IJfid-. p. 683. 

®h)W., p. 874. 

“Zimmerman, O. C,, and SmiUi) Lynn. “Migration to Towns and Cities.” 
Ameriean Journal of Sociolom Vc-I- XKXVI, No. 1, wuly, 1030, pp. 41-31. 
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article reports that there is no evidence of a net selectivity un- 
favorable to agriculture. 

Gee and Runk studied the problem of qualitatively selective 
migration in Albemarle County, Virginia, separating the popula- 
tion sample into an upper, a middle, and a lower group. Their 
findings support for that area the conclusion that such a process 
does take place. They conclude that “the results of this study do 
not indic.aiie a chance selection in the citywsjd migration in Albe- 
marle County, Virginia, Nor do they support the position that the 
cities attract the extrem,es in the population and the country the 
mean. The sample was cho.sen upon the basis of three classes, and 
the upper group sustained decidedly the largest propoiiionate 10,43 
, to the cities. The next heaviest lo,ss w'as from the middle group, 
and the least from the lower class. These findings support the long 
prevailing attitude on the part of many students cf the matter to 
the effect that the cities tend to attract from the rural areas in 
largest proportions the best of their population. 

“The educational training of the possible migrants among the 
uppier group is strikingly higher than that of the middle and lower 
groups. A marked difference occurs between the middle and lower 
groups in this respect. The differences in educational levels are 
sufficientb’" great to indicate a considerable measure of correlation 
between the grade of educational equipment and the class level 
in the social order. Also, these same variations are stronglj' 
reflected in the occupational levels of the migrants, those from 
the upper group, and to a less extent in the middle group, entering 
mainly the business, profe.ssional and clerical occupations; while 
the migrants from the lovmr groups concentrate in the occupations 
calling for unskilled, semi-skilled and skilled labor, Whether cause, 
effect, or partly both, the attitudes of parents in the upper, middle 
and lower groups with reg.rrd to their sons’ following farming, in 
considerable measure, parallel the direction of preponderant migra- 
tion in the particular group ’’ ‘ 

The issues concerned are sciong the most vital in American life 
today, and any additional light thrown, on them, is eminently wodh 
yhile. No doubt the situation varies from area to area due to the 
complexity of causes which may be operative in .such a matter. The 
preponderant evidence seems to point to the fact that the country 

^ * Q«&, Wiisc,n, sad Kuak, Bawess. "Q-jaiiUitiw Seiectioii ia Citi-ward Migra- 
.TjKriw! of Sodo’-oyii- Vol. XXXVII, 1S31, pp. 2 {jl" 2 QS. 
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is being robbed in larger proportions of the best in its population. 
If the city increasingly in the future must look to this source for its 
replenishment in people, it is exceedingly important that the 
reservoirs should be maintained at good levels. Since the underly- 
ing factors are largely ones of an economic nature, it is important 
ihc.t the fai'ming industry must bo made more pioatablc so that an 
iocrea.“ed socially satisfying life may be provided to retain the best 
in safe proportions. 


QUESTIONS 

1. Into what two principal divisions does a consideration of the problem of 
population iali? Which is the more significant and why? 

2. Discuss the effects of population pressure upon siaiitiards of living in a 
OGunti'j . y'Lat i.s the relation of such an influence upon living standards 
in the United States as compared with other nations? 

3. At what level, according (o existing tendencies, docs 0. E. Baker think 
the pop'iLition of ihc TTiiilod States will be stabilized, and what principal 
r»aao"s d''C5i ho olToi for bucL an estimate? 

4. Give die views- of Eait Pearl, and others ns to the maxiinnm populadon 
which it is poadblo to support in this country 

5. Discing jish l-ctwoop “•■iiral” and “iirhan" popiilalion. 

6. Tn wlint eer.sas year did the urban popiilatiop first exceed the ruuJ in 
the United St.al.es? Whiit were the rural and urban propod'or's in our 
total population in 1930? How does this compare with the similar status 

ill 1880? 

7. I-Tow general has been the decline in the rural proportion of the population 
in the Unit ed States? Name the fom most highly urbanized states of the 
nation. 

8. Which v.'as the most rural state it 1930'’ the most rural geographic) divi- 
sion? What other geographic divisions -ecord high rural proportions? 

9. ExpLiii what is meant by “farm population”; ‘‘rui’al-farm population”; 
iind “urban-farm population.” Give the proportion which the farm pop-- 
illation WE'S of ihc toial population in the United States in 19.30 

10. Describe the extent of the loss in farm population over the decade 1020 
to 1930. 

11. Y/hat proportion of the people in the United States lived in villages in 
1930? Give the nature of the occupotions of these villager?. 

12. How do the North, South, and West comparG in the proportions of their 
popiihtions living in villages? Account fc- bhe differences 

33. Contrast the sox ratios in urban and rural-farm America. Give the causes 
for tho existing situation. 

14. Wliat notable diffeiences occur as to a{;e distribution amorg the urban 
and mal-farm population? What are soma of the oduoational implica- 
riens in this connection? 

15. Compare the propodions of foreign born, negtots, and native whites in 
the cotmtry and in the city. 
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16. Describe three more or less distinct groups of states in which the foreign- 
born whites represent a relatively high percentage of the farm population. 

17. Drom what tour sources does the urban increase occur? What proportion 
of urban growth was derived from rural migration during the decade 
from 1010 to 1920? 

18. Discuss the fundamental causes of the migration of people from the coun- 
try to the cities- 

19. Whet docs Tloss mean by "folic depiction”? How gener.al is the view held 
that folk depletion is occurring in the .American countryside? Why is this 
matter one of profound importance to our n.stional life? 

20. Contrast the hm-Ungs of Zimmerman and his associates with those of Gee 
and Hunk as to whether niral migration I? “chance seleeticn” or whether 
it is "qualitatively selective.” Is it wise to generalize nationally as to 
auch tendencies revealed in studies vvhich are only fcsal in extent? 
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CHAPTER XVII 

THE FARMER’S STANDARD OF LIVING 


The study of standards of living ^ among various classes of 
humankind, scattered over widely different geographical areas, 
has been an area of intense mental focus for several years past. 
The exploration continues with acceleration; so the presumption 
is that the discoveries thus far have been significant, and that the 
resonrces of the problem are still far from exhausted both in the 
determination of actual fact ajid in the analysis of accumulated 
data. 

There is an old saying that “the proof of the pudding is in the 
eating.” A companion quotp.tior for purposes cf introducing the 
problem under consideration is that of Goethe to the effect that 
“one must be something in order to accomplish something,” The 
real moaning in life is in the various ways in which it finds expres- 
sion-just whore its emphases aro placed. Does the individual and 
the class live on a low piano? If so. is it because lie is incapable of 
living on a higher level? Moreover, in what measure is such in- 
capacity one of inherent ability, of cultural heritage, or of actual 
maierial limitations? Tho dotermina,tion of even e,n incomplete 
and largely unsatisfactoiy scale of measuring such factors makes 
for a more intelligent approach to the problem of providing a 
civilization that insures the largest amount of self-exprsEsion to all 
humankind. Such a provision becomes indispensable when it is 
considered that the standard of living on the part of individual and 
cf group is the best measure possible of achievement within that 
individual or gj’oup. Such basic considerations as these in measur- 
ing hurr!.a,n y/elfare lend unusual significance to the numerous 
efforts which are being made towards the assessment of just what 
humsji individuals are getting cut of the lives wJiich tliey are 
leading. 

Several reviews of the literature bearing on standards of living 
have been made in recent years, The most recent of these is that of 

’ A oonaiJarablo poniou ci this ohapter is adapted fiom Gee, Wiison, and Stauuef, 
W, II, Uwul and T/rbari Liiiirtg Standards in Virennia, Oeatury Co„ 1929. 

32a 
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Kirkpatrick ^ in his volume on The Farmer’s Standard of Living. 
This authority, who is the most extensive worker in this field of 
rural knowledge, limits hig definition of “standard of living” to 
that of the famih/. He sta,t83 that the term is “the moasvred or the 
evaluated amounts of the different kinds and qualities of economic goods 
invclvsd in meatirig the 'physical and psychic needs and wants of the 
different individuals composing the family.” He distinguishes the 
“standard of family life” as the measure of “the satisfactions or 
valices evolving fyom the acquisition and the use of goods and the use 
of tine in the fulfilment of human ivants.” 

Most definitions are arbitrary, and whilo such human exercises 
are necessary in defining a given area of knowledge, from their 
veiy natuj'e the resulting definitions are imsatisfactoiy. The former 
definition involves the quantitative nieasiirement of the various 
economic goods utilized in the pursuit of life on the part of a family 
and its component individuals. But no such body of data can have 
meaning except as they include the satisfactions of life derived 
from the use of these goods. Obvioush'' the “standard of life” 
is much the more intangible, but it is the important phase of the 
picture which it is desired to msualize. StreighthoS,^ another 
outstanding student of these prubleras, quite tactfully evades the 
restrictions of too clear cut definition, pointing out that the stand- 
ard of living is tlie result of the two forces, emdronment, comprising 
time, income, and class, and individuality, He creates in a broad 
soil; of way a normal standard of living, and characterizes it as 
"one which conduces io healthy s;/mTnetrical development, phys- 
ical, mental and moral. The standard is properly counted ideally 
high in proportion as it achieves this end. and especially as its 
emphasis falls upon the intellectual and moral elements.” 

In addition, to these terms there are several others which have 
been used in discussing the underlying problems. As Sims ^ points 
out, them is the term “a subsistence standard of living,” which has 
been used to denote a scale of living embrEcing only the physical 
or ardmal needs of existence. “A comfort standard of living,” and 
the term of the English economist, Alfred Marshall, “effieiency 

* Kirkpatrick, E. E. Tm Famur'e Standard of Li-cint;. CBatury Co., 1928, 
pp. IS, 16, 

* StTOightfipu V II The Stondard of filing Amoryg the Tnduetruil Proplr of 
Ameriai, Houghton, Mifiiin Co., 1911, p. 6. 

’Sima, L, Elenenis of Hund Sociotoeu. Thomas T, Croweil Co,, 1928, 

p. 188, 
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standard of life or living,” aro applied to a scale of expenditure 
that allows in some measure for needs of men as social creatures 
as well as for their mere animal requirements. Another term “ a 
standard of luxury,” is used to describe a level of living in which all 
sorts of wants are indulged. These and a number of similar terms 
have been employed lo designate degrees of deviation from the 
consciously or unconsciously assumed normal standard of which 
Streighthoff spcnlvs. 

In addition, as lamdquist and Carver'- point out, among 
economists “standard of living” means something still more 
technical, and they say ''definite.” It includes all those things 
which the individual under discussion will insist on having before 
ho will marry and undertake the support of a family. In other 
words, the individual’s standard of living is of such im.pcrtance to 
him that he will sacrifice his desire for a family before he will lov/er 
his standard of living, or will postpone marriage until his income 
v/jJl enable him to support a ffimily according to his standaixi of 
living. Only those articles of consumption aro technically a part of 
bis standard of living which he profoi-s 1.o marriage and for Vv'hich he 
will actually postpone marriage ind 8 finiLel 3 U 

This is a sufficieut statement of the case to mdicnt,e how perva- 
sive are tire raraifioations of the influence of the standard of living 
among classes and individuals. Streighthoff ^ doubts wlicthe." 
there can bo found a better criterion of character — or of culture — 
than how income is disbunsed. 

Of course writers from the oatlicst times have alwaj's been 
interested in how their fellow hoiriankind have lived — what sort 
of houses they had, the kinds of cloi-hes they -wore, the diet which 
they consunred, the sort of work they did, and the forms of rec- 
reation which engagcul their leisure and often other time, also. 
But statistical s1,udies of family budgets date back to ibe work of 
Ernst Engel,® who, in 1857, on the basis of such data in LePlay’s 
monumental Les Guvriers Ew^opems, and some material of his own 
collection, made a comparative study of the expenditure distribu- 
tions in families of the lov/er, middle, and working classes in 

' Luiirjicilat, G, A., and Catv«r, T. N. Priritiplea vf Mur-il Socioloay. Ginj and 
Co., 1927, p. 284 

Snsigliiuoil, P. H. Op, cil; p. &. 

- Sngul, Ernst. Pmn’An Stjlistical Burfcm RcpcH, No. 1857, p. 145. Table I, 
Engel lepublishod big major gtwdies in the PToceedmps of the Inismationcl Joui-nal 
tie Statuti^us ior 1895 in a seriqg of artiolga under the general title Die heheiuikustm 
Belgiichet' ArboiieT-Pffnitit^f',' iindiHut. 
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Saxony. So Ml of meaning were tlie results that they have con- 
stituted a sort of guide and standard for subsequent studies. 

It is worth while to give here one of the tables worked out by this 
statistician as a basis for the more ecmplste visualization of the laws 
which he derived from his studies of the problem. 

Based on such resTilts, Engel deduced four laws which have been 
the starting points of succeeding discussions of the matter of 
standards of living. These were to the effect that: 

1. As the income of a family increasas, a smaller proportion is 
expended for food. 

2. With an increase in family income, the percentage expended 
for ch.'thing remains approximately the same. 

.3. For all of the incomes investigated, the percentage applied to 
rent, fuel, and light remains mv.anabl 3 ' the same, 

i. With an increase in the family income, there is a constantly 
increasing expenditure for the cultural wants of life — education, 
health, recreation, etc. 


TABLii; 20 

PHOPOnTIONWTB ExPEUniTOaES ACCOEDING TO EnGBI. 


■ 

FhOPOanOITB OP TH® E.RPl5NDmjRB or THE P.VMILY op; 

iMMs or Expenditure 

I 

Workmaa with an 

1 laconic cf S22S to 

$300 a Year 

1 2 

Workman 'with an 
Income of S450 
to $000 

3 

Middla-Ctaea Par- 
sou with an laoome 
of 8760 to 81,000 

1. Food only 

2, Olothiug 

3, Lodging 

4, Light and fuel 

5. Edaeation 

6, Ijcgal proteetion 

7. Care of health 

8. Coin fori and recreation 

02.0 per cent 

16.0 per cent 

12.0 per cent | 

5.0 par cent 

2.0 per cent 

1.0 jjcrcent 

1.0 percent 
1.0 l/Cr cent 

65.0 per cent 

18.0 per cent 

12.0 pel cent 

5.0 per cent 
3.5 per sent 

2.0 per cent 

2.0 per cent 

2 5 per cent 

50.0 per cent 

18.0 per cent 

12.0 per cent 

5.0 per cent 
5.5 [ler cent 

3 0 per cent 

3.0 per cent 
0.5 per cent 

'lotal 

100.0 per cent 




Subseciuent studies by the Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics 
of Labor in 1874, 1885, and 1902, ss well as those made by the 
United States Labor Conmaissioner, were focussed upon the ob- 
jective cf determining the wage level neoessaiy to support the 
family of the average industrial worker. Cost of living studies were 
made by More in 1904, and by E. C. Chapin in 1907 for a few 
hundred families in New York City. 
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An outstanding analysis of the then existing data on standards 
of living among industrial people in America was made by F. H. 
Streighthoff, and published in 1911 as one of the Hart, Schaffner, 
and Marx prize essays. The analysis of ihis investigator, based 
largely on the objective data of other workers in the field, led him 
to the opinion that Engel's laws required considerable modification 
before they could be applied ^o American workingmen of tlie 
present time. Streighthoff’s restatement of these is as follows: 

“As the income increases: 

1. The proportionate expenditure for food 

a. decreases for the country at large from 50 per cent to 
37 per cent, but 

b. in Nev7 York City, it amounts to almost 45 per cent of the 
total outlay until an income of .|1,000 is attained. 

2. There is a strong tendency for the peiasentagc of expenditure 
for clothing to inciease, 

3. Relative expenditures for housing 

A. rGiiiciin abo'.it constant for the country at large, falling 
very slightly after $100 incomes have been reached, but 
b. deciease rapidly from 30 per cent, or more, to 16 per cent 
in New York City. 

4. Froporticnaic expenditures for fuel and light decrease. 

5. Expenditure for cultural v/ants increases absolutely and 
relatively.” 

Later mmrs extensive studiec in a. number of widely differently 
located sections of the nation have served to make more complete 
the picture of industrial living standards, and ba'/e tended to 
confirm the modifications r.bus stated by Streighthoff, except in the 
particular that the percentage expenditure for rent has been found 
to decrease rapidlj' for the country at large, instead of the slight 
fall which he indicated as the characteristic trend. 

Until recently the farm standards of living were in a compara- 
tively neglected state of exploration. A aubstantiol beginning in 
this direction was made by the pioneer study of E, L. Kirkpatrick 
The Standard of Life in a Typical Sectimi of Diversified Agriculture, 
issued as a bulletin of the Cornell TJniversitj'' Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station in 1923. Since that time, the same authority, until 
recently a member of the staff of the Division of Farm Fopulation 
and Rural Life of the Federal Bureau of Agriculiu'-al Economies, 
ha? either himself, or coliperatively through this branch of the 
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government and various state experiment stations, studied living 
conditions and costs among more than four thousand farm families. 
This great mass of information is appreciably augmented by studies 
of Taylor and Zimmerman ^ in North Carolina (1922), and Thaden^ 
in Iowa (1926), Zimmerman and Black * in Minnesota (1927), 
Gee and Stauffer in Virginia (1929) as well as a number of others 
completed and reported in progress It is significant to note the 
statement of Kirkpai.rick ® to the effect that the results of Ms 
extensive studios coincide vvith. Streighthoff's revisions, excepting 
the percentage for rent in Now Yoik City, when total expenditaies 
are substituted for income. 

The value of the large number of cost of living studies made 
among industrial groups by the Federal Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
the National Industrial Conference Board, and other .ngencies has 
been a very practical one. They have served as a basis for the 
intelligent adjusiment of minimum wage levels so as to provide at 
least an approach to satisfactory living standards. While the 
effect of tlm similar investigations among farm families, from the 
very nature of the situsAion involved, is not as yet discernible, i-he 
indirect effects are decidedly beneficial in illuminating an area of 
knowledge hitherto characterized by the extent of ignorance sur- 
rounding it, 

A great deal of discussion, for example, has been pro^'roked 
regarding the relation of the standard of living to tho farm income. 
In discussing this problem, Sanderson ® pohits o\it that " the 
ordinary view is that if we could but increase the farmer’s income, 
his standard of living would automatically rise. From a purely 
* monetsrj’’ aspect this i.s doubtless true, that in a majority of cases 
increased income does result in a better standard of living. The 
real question, however, is whether increased income produces 
the higher standard of living or whether it is not merely a condition 
which makes possible the attainment of a higher standard, a 
standard previously recognized as desirable and which itself forms 

1 "iirsin^tmED, O, C., ani Taylor, C. C, ieonoimc and SoAul CcAditiohn of North 
Carotirm Farmeti, CoUego of Agrioulturo. Raleigh, N. C., 1932. 

^ Thadeu, T. Standard of LiUno on lowi Farms. Iowa State College ol Agri- 
S'cnli Stn. Bull. 238, Angiist, 1926, 

” fflmmermaa, C. C., and Black, J, D ffaw Minnesota Farm Family Incomes 
Are Spent. U. ot MimiesoU, Ag.-io. Expt, Sta. Bull, 234, June, 1027. 

* Goa, WilKE, and StouBor, W H Oj> sit. 

* Kirkpatrick, J3. t. The Farrner's Standard of Living, p. 42. 

•SandersoH, Dvidgh*. “Famers' Incomes and Living Staiidarda." Jowmal of 
Farm Economics, Vo!. VII, Ko. 1, 1926, pp. 47-4S. 
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the stimulus for increasing tlic income. 'That standards were not, 
in the long run, determined by wages or other incomes, hut that 
on the contrary standards were themselves the dynamic factor in 
influencing incomes — is the startling paradox to which all serious 
study of the subject leads,' is the conclusion of Dr. Devine, who is 
one of our best students of the subject in the field of wage indue- 
try.’’ Such points of view, as abstract as they ma3'' seen' at first 
glance, are extremelv significant in their bearing. The traditional 
conservatism of the farmer is not iikety to lead him. inro a rcchlese 
orgy of spending, out of keeping with his income. For him to do so, 
of course, would be disastrous. However, progress in civilization 
comes as a result of the creation of nev/ and rational wants, and the 
establishment of such ideals in the farmer’s mental horizon may 
well prove an often badly-needed incentive to increased intelligent 
effort in the operatieu of hia business. 

1. Rueal Standards op Living 

The most extensive study of farm standards of living is that of 
Kirkpatiick ^ which includes data rcgaruing the expenditures of 
2,880 whluo farm famines from selected localities in eleven slates 
during the years 1922-24. It was found that 1,ho average cost of 
the various goods and services used during a year by these families 
amounted to |1,598, distribuled ar, follows among the major items, 
food, $659; oloHiing $23.5; use of house, $200; household operation, 
$213; household furnishings, $40; heslib, |61; life and health 
insurance $41; advancement, $105; peisooal goods and services 
$41; and for goods nob read'ly classified. $3, “More than two- 
fifths, $684 W‘ ij’tli, of the total value of all goods and services used 
by the 2,886 families were fuimishcd by the farm. Those goods and 
seivtce,s included food $441, use of the house $200, and fuel 143 
The rest of the food, $218 v/orth, and fuel, $42 worth, and all of the 
ether goods and services vmre purchased. The purchased goods 
represented an annual expenditure of 1914 per family,” ^ 

When the data are arranged regionally some intwesting similar' 
ities and contrasts come to light. The accompanying table and 
chart show the lowesi average annual expenditure, $1,551, to apply 

r*' ^i4rkpatriolCn,E. L. The I'armet's Standard of Liisina- V. &. Department of 
Agtioulfcw, DeptrCull 1406, X9ZO 

* ^kpafcrioli;, -13, L. Sta^idordr of Idviiiy TJ of Wisioonsiri, Extnisiop SeTvien, 
Cir. 241, September) 1930, pp. 9-29, 
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in the Southern States, the highest, |1,692 characterizing the 
New England States. 


TABLE 21 

Living Expenuittjrbs according to IIbgions ' 


Goooa Sehvtcfr U^ed 

North Central 
States. 

1,439 Famiucr 

SouTHCUN States. 
I.ISO.Familius 

New PIncjliND 
States. 

317 PAMILIDa 

Total value 

s.'.eis 

51 ,aol 

Si ,G92 


Dollars 

Per Cent 
cf Total 

Dollara 

Per Cent 
of Total 

Dollara 

Per Cent 
of Total 

Food, inuluuing groceries 
Clothing 

623 

3S.0 

691 

44.8 

707 

41.S 

232 

iHt.4 

212 

IS.C 

221 

13.1 

Bent 

233 

11.4 

156 

10. i 

201 

12.0 

Furnishingf! 

U 

2.7 

194 

2.3 

30 

2.1 

Operation goods 

219 

13.6 

36 

12.6 

255 

15.1 

(Pud) 

(88) 

(5,3) 

(OG) 

(L3) 

(130) 

(S.21 

IStamtcnmiCo of licalth 

72 

4.5 

49 

3.1 


3.8 

Aviva neo.nier't goods 

102 

6 4 

104 

0.7 

113 

7.0 

Persoiinl goods 

42 

26 

37 

2.4 

31 

3.0 

iDaurmce, life and health. 


2,7 

39 

2.5 

36 

2.1 

Unciaasified 

2 

,1 

3 

.2 

3 

.2 


When arranged according to proportionate emphasis on the 
several items, it is found that the Southern farm families spend 
most largely for food, the New Englanders next,, and the Middle 
Westcmcis least. In spite of the favorable climate, Southerners 
exceed in the percentage spent for clothes, the Aliddie Western 
farm families ranting nejd. A larger xiroportion of total expendi- 
tures goe.« to the use of house in the Middle Western States, and 
least in the milder climated South. New Englanders lead in the 
CTuphasis upon cultural advanteraent, followed closelji by the 
South, though the differences in this respect are measured by 
fraetiona) parts of one per cent. In the items of household operat- 
ing expenstts, health maUitenatice, personal gv>ocls and ser'/ices, 
insurance and unclassified, the New England and Middle Western 
farm families are closely similar, with the South lagging somewhat 
in these items, 

Some very interesting comparisons are. brought out by Gee and 
Stauffer ® in the study of Virginia farm families, (See Pig. 8.) The 
sample considered was divided into three groups:’ a prosperous, 

’ Ivirlujatriok, U. of Wiseoiisia Sitejiaioa Service, Ciicolar Z-il, p. 18. 
ftud Steiiffer. O*). at., pp. 20-21. 
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Percentage Distribution among the principal groups of Goods 

OF THE AVERAGE VALUE OF ALL GOODS USED PER FAMILY 
During One Year 

of SLILCTEO LOCALITIES 

IN NEW ENGLAND, SOUTHERN, AND NORTH CENTRAL STATES. 1922-I9E4 


PER CENT OF TOTAL VALUE OF ALL SOODS USED 
10 20 30 AO 


CICTHING < IG.6 


\Z.O 


ADVANCEMENT^ 6.7 


ALL OTHERS^ 23.0 





I N4IW Englcnd 




\',''\ Norih C»nfru( Sfaftx 


NEW ENGLAND, 317 FAMILIES, TOTAL VALUE GOODS USeo 3l 392 
SOUTHERN. 1,130 FAMILIES. TOTAL VAi Ue GOODS USED: *1 SSI 
NORTH CENTPA'.^'^« 7^^'* TrsT^L ’'ALUE GOODS USED, 

I?IGU'*IE T 

(Adapted from The Farmer's Standard of Living, Dept. Bull. 1466, 
D. S. Dept of Agriculture, 1926 ) ' 
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with living costs averaging annually $4,084; an intermediate, aver- 
aging $1,723; and a poor with total living costs at $892. The results 
are in accord with the laws as stated by Engel in that the upper 
group spends proportionately much less for feed, and much more 
greatly for advancement purposes. However, in the matter of cloth- 
ing and rent, there is seen to be a progressive proportionate increase 
as one goes up the scale of the expenditure groups. 


TABLE 'll 

Distribution of Livisa Costs per Farm Family accordinq to Principal 
Items of E.'trENEiaEUb and Social Groups * 



Amount 'V Dol; 

L.^n3 

PuRCENTAon Distribution 

Item 

Poor 

Intcrmefliatc 

Prosperous 

Poor 

Inter- 

mcihato 

Pros- 

perous 

Feed 


$ 677 90 

$ 934.03 

48.80 

39.35 

34.35 

Clothing 

113.10 

235.09 

663 75 

12.68 

13.65 

16.37 

Rent 

Household oper- 

131.13 

269.30 

679.17 

14.70 

15.63 

16.63 

atiiig expenses 
Household fur- 
nishings and 

140.10 

296.07 

755.68 

15.74 

17.19 

18.50 

equipment 

3.93 

26.34 

78.33 

0.44 

1.47 

1.92 

Hcallh 

23.09 

59.08 

iiO.42 

2.S0 

3.43 

2,70 

Pec^t'inal 

Advancement 

21. C6 

S3.2] 

317.66 

2.42 

3.08 

7.78 

mid TGLiet'liuii 
Life Mini henlth 

50.30 

81.41 

287.79 

2.28 

4.73 

7.29 

uiaurarice 

3.11 

25.16 

182.08 

0.35 

1.46 

4.46 

Total 

S802 03 

31,722.60 

.$4,084 30 

100.00 

100 00 

100 00 


“The raintinum existence requirements cf indirdduals living in a 
civiiizpd world are an adequacy of food to sustain life, a sufRciency 
of clothing to meet tire barest requirements cf decency and a form 
of shelter appropriate to the climatic conditions of the area In 
some parts of the world the hems of sheher and clothing are matters 
of simple solution, if indeed they are met at all, and the require- 
ment for food present.^ no problem greater than the need of ex- 
pending what to us .shems to be energy of a negligible sort. How- 
ever. for people living in the temperate regions, the problems of 
satisfjdng these basic needs bocoroo more important, and the 
individual musi exe'^t himself for a considerable portion of his life 
in supplying himself theremth. Indeed, individuals who earn little 

‘ Gee anti Op , p, 20. 
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Pj»a»H*A<a DiswiBonoN o» Livinc Cos¥s SfiB. Farm Fauh,y According 
lo PiUNapAi, ItfiMS os Expenditure and Social Groups 



■ n _ t • f . '*•11 tn 

Prosper 


ProspefouA, 12 FaiJjjlies, Total Living Costs, $4,084 

Intermediate, 85 Families^ Total Living Costs, $ 1,723 

Poor, 40 Families, Total Living Costs, $ 892 

Fiourb 8, 

(Source; Gee, Wilson, and Stauffer, W. H. Bwal mi Urban Linna 
Standards in Virginia. Century Co., 1929,)' 
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in the way of money frequently devote all of their physical energies 
to eking out a bare existence. As we progress upward in the 
economic scale and enter the ranks of those who are better off, we 
find that the energies of man are productive of more satisfactions 
than those embraced in the mere needs for existence. It is this 
emergence from the bare subsistence level that marks progress into 
those conditions of living that are more than simply tclerablc.” ^ 

In the same study, Dr, Edith Hawley of the Bureau of Home 
Economics states that in the matters cf nutritive value and the 
adequacy of the food consumed, “poor farm families consume more 
than enough for energy need,s and protoin requirements by from 
81 to 59 per cent lespectively, mere calcium, by 72 per cent, more 
phosphorus by 38 per cent, and more iion by 18 per cent than the 
ncrmml requiremeni, for gcod nutrition. The intermediate farm^ 
group shows an excess consumption of food even greater than poor 
farm families as tested by the standard of good nutrition, w'hilc 
prosperous farm families demonstrate equally marked excess over 
normal needs.” ® However, it is the opinion of Hawley that farm 
families report a 30 per cent higher food consumption than actually 
occurs, which considerably vitiates iaterestlng deductions which 
might be made frem these data. Farm families were found to need 
an increase of fmits ;md vegetables in their diet, and perheps 
advantageously an increase in the use of whole-grain cereals. 
Undoubtedly, much waste of food occurs in rural families, the 
conservation of which might w'ell operate to allow greater expendi- 
tures in other i;ortioBS of Ihe family budget At any rale, the 
conclusion is hasarded that the American farm family places more 
emphasis than is nec 0 ssar 3 ’' upon the matter of food, economies 
and better balance in which can be effected with greater knowledge 
in snob matters. 

2. FaHm, Village, and City Comparisons 

The farm today as a place to live is in keen competition with the 
city and village. Hence, it is significant and interesting to compare 
the data on standards of living as they exist for these different 
places of residence. The studies in this field may be called little 
more than explorations, but they indicate contrasts which promise 
fruitfulness for further studies along these lines. The most, com- 
plete picture of such a comparison is available for Virginia where 

‘Gee, tVilsoa, and Slftufisr, 'W. H, Op, pp. 21-22. ^ p. IIS. 
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TABLE 23 

The Avehaqb Vai/UB op FAivniiY Living and the Distbibution op thij 
Value among the Pbincipal Groups op Goods and Services, 104 Wiiitb 
Families op Crozet, Virginia, in Comparison with Farm and City 
Families or Virginia 


VllLAGL r.AftllUnS 



All 

104 

Ponr, 22 | 

Interm "diato, 40| 

Prosperous, 42 

Total value 

SI 070 ] 

SI, 

161 

SI 

eoG 

ST.GCS 


Dol- 


1 Del- 

?01 

Dei- 

PerCeLt 

DoU 

r er Ceni: 


lara 

of Total 

! lara 

of Total 

lara 

'of Total 

lars 

of Total 

Food, incliidirig gro- 
cedes 

611 

25.9 

427 

3G.7 

621 

30.7 

646 


Clothing 

200 

13.5 

143 

12.5 

19S 

11 7 

■395 

14.9 

Rent (10% value of 

393 

on t 

169 

14.5 

337 

19.8 

671 

21.6 

Furnishings 

73 

4.0 

108 

9.3 

69 

4.0 

73 

2.7 

Operation goods 

337 

17.1 

179 

15.1 

20G 

I? 

Aan 

xov 

17.3 

MaiLlenance of 

82 

4.2 

39 

3.4 

118 

7.0 

60 

2,6 

Advanaoment goods 

171 

S.7 

31 

2.7 

71 

4.2 

340 

12.8 

Fciaonal goods 

74 

3.7 

33 

2.8 

56 

3.3 

112 

4.2 

Insiirapce; life and. 
heaiih 

52 

27 

19 

16 

30 

l.S 

OC 

3.4 

Lnolaosifisd 

3 

.1 

13 

1.1 

. 1 


— 

— 

— 

Size of family 

3.7 porsona 

4.2 persons 

4.1 porsona 

3.1 persons 

Size of household 

4.2 persons 

4.0 persons 

4.5 persons 

3,6 persons 


Farm Famii^ikb 



All 

13T 1 

Poor, 40 

Intermediate, 85 

ProEporouH, 12 

Total rent or icUie 

1 Si 6S7 


S1,7SS 

$Ji,oai 


; Doi- 

iPer Cent! 

; Dr.l- 

IPerCont 

Dol- 

Per Cent 

Dot- 

Per Cent 


lars 

'of TotiiI| 

1 inra 

pi Total 

larH 

of Total 

Jura 

of Total 

Fooclj includiiig gro- 
ceries 

035 

37.8 

436 


678 

i 

39.4 

996 

24.3 

Ciothing 

237 

14.1 

113 

12.7 

235 

13.6 

009 

16.4 

uent (10% value of 
lioiiss) 

265 

16.7 

131 

1 

14.7 

269 

15.6 

679 

16.6 

Furnishings 

24 

1.4 

4 

.4: 

25 

1.6 

78 

1.9 

Operation goods 

291 

17.3 

141 

16.7 


17.2 

766 

18.6 

Maintenance of 
hua! th 

63 

3.1 

23 

2.6 

59 

3.4 

110 

2.7 

Advancement 

83 

4.9 

20 

2.3 

81 

4.7 

298 

7.S 

Personal 

67 

4.0 

22 

2.4 

63 

3.1 

317 

7.8 

Insui'antje: life and 

hea’.jh 

32 

1.9 

n 


20 

1.5 

182 

4,5 

TJnelsBsified 

' 

— - 

— _ 


— 




Size of family 

1 4.6 persons 

[ 4,1 persona 

4.7 persons 

4,7 person^ 

Size of household 

j 6.1 persons 

1 4.4 persons 

6.2 persons 

5.6 persons 
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TABLE 23 (Continued) 


City Families 



All, 140 

Poor, 36 

Interraediato, 78 

Prosperous, 27 

Taial cost or iclue 

3S,6se 

S577 

Si 959 

S9,‘ 

771 


Dol- 

Per Ceiitl 




i9nSIRII' 




lara 



of Total 



lars 

of Total 

Food, including gro- 









ceries 

566 

21. .5 

.366 

37.S 

665 

28,8 

860 

12.7 

Clothing 

Bent (10% yn’iue of 

,366 

13.6 

113 

12 2 

276 

141 

911 

i 

13.5 

I 

48S 

18.5 

161 

10.5 

332 

16.9 

1,365 

20,2 

Furnishings 

78 

3.0 

19 

1.9 

50 

29 

220 

3.2 

Operation goods i 

Msintenanco of 1 

503 

19.1 

158 

10.1 

361 

IS.S 

1,355 

20.0 

hsalih 

i03 

3.9 

33 

3.9 

90 

4.6 

223 

3.3 

Advancement 

271 

10.4 

38 

3.9 

128 

6.6 

1,002 

14.8 

Personal 

Insuraiioo: life and 

103 

3.9 

29 

3.0 

70 

3.6 

295 

4.3 

her-llh 

160 

G.l ' 

49 

5.0 

78 

4.0 

639 

8,0 

t.ui''ipssified 


— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Size of family 

4.8 peraon.‘i 

4.3 persons 

4.9 person ' 

1 S.O persons 

Size of household 

5.2 persoim 

4.3 persons 

1 5.1 persons 

1 6.2 persons 


comparable data - are available for farm, city, and village families. 
Also, aa excursion into tliis field has been made in Minnesota.^ 

The village elemenl is the most recent part of the picture to bo 
added in live Virginia study, and the accompanying table summar 
rizes the data for the farm, village, and city families. In discussing 
the comparisons thus made possible, Kirkpatrick says in summary 
partly as follows: “From the standpoint of total coats or expendi- 
ture.'? for all purposes, the voor village families appear to have had 
better living than did coiTesponding fann or oily families. This 
applies to three of the principal groups of goods and services; 
namely, clothing, rent, furnishings and equipment, and household 
operation. In the matter of food they were on a par with farm, 
families and in health maintenance and person.al goods and services 
they were on a par with city families. Two items only in the house- 
hold operation costs, fuel and the automobile, are comparable from 
the figure.s which are availahlo. Poor village families spent $59 for 

' Oc-o, VVaaon, and StaaiTuf, W. H. liural and Urbun Linae Siamardi in r'irginii. 
Ccjstllty Co., 1029; also Kirkpatriqk, 13 L,, and Tough, Evelyn Siavd/irds nf Liv- 
ing in, tha Village of Crout, Virginia. U. of Virginia Extension Series," Vol. XVI, 
No. 2. August. 1331. 

* Zmjmemian, C. C Ineomei and Btipendilitreif of Farm and Oitg Familiei. 
BtilL 355, tj. of Minnesota, Aerie. ExpU Sta,, 1929, 
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fuel, compared to $61 and $67 for the poor farm and city families. 
They spent $82 for use of the automobile, compared to $13 and 
130 spent by corresponding groups of farm and city families. 

"Intermediate village families lived about as well as did intcr^ 
mediate farm families, but less well than did intermediate city 
families, if total cost or valito of a, 11 goods and services is r.ccap1,cd 
as the measuring stick. Their expenditures for food, clci thing, and 
adeancement goods wore considerably below expenditures for the 
same purposes by the other two intermediate g]'oups. Their 
expenditures for household operation and persona! goods and 
services and for life and health insurance v/cre about the same 
as for the intermediare farm families, but considerably lower than 
for the intermediate city families. On the other hand their ex- 
penditurs for nent was about the same as for the corresponding city 
families but higher than for the corresponding farm families, 
Expenditures for furnishings and c<}uipmcnt and for mainbiinance of 
health by these families were markedly lower 1han foi cither of the 
othci two intermediate groups. For the two household operation 
items for vdiich comparable figures arc available, I he intorincdiate 
village, farm, and city groups spent $66, $89, and SI 10 per family 
for fuel and $142, $137, and $80 pc'- family for the iiutomobilo. 

"Prospeious village families ]ive<l less well than did corresponding 
fam or city families, with expenditures for all purposes as an index 
irf the stfiidard of hhdng. They spent less for all' the principal 
groups of goods and serviees in both instances, except for advance- 
ment in comparison with the prosperous farm families, The 
difference is shght, however, v/ith the expenditure for furnishings 
by the prosperous farm families. The prosperous village families 
spent the least for fuel, $102 per family, compared m $159 for the 
corresponding farm families and $263 for the corresponding city 
families. Also they spent less for use of the automobile. $168 per 
fa,rflily, in con.parison tc $353 and $350 per family.” ^ 

In Minnesota, a comparison “ was made of the living costs of the 
various occupational classes in the city with those Incurred by the 
farm families Eliminating the physiological expenditures, it was 
found that the farm family averaged $1,616 for investment dnd non- 
physiolcgical purposes, v/hersas the urban fai-xilies averaged $2,296. 
The farmers fared better than laborers, artisans, and widows a>ivd 
spinsters, groups comprising more than half of the city families, but 

Eirkpo,n'j’i!’ix, mo. Tougt. Op. cif. * Zimaoimari. O. C. Op. dt. 
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the higher expenditures of the clerical, professional, and business 
families brought the urban average much above that of the farm. 

Such comparisons are justified and suggestive in many ways, 
but it is well to recall that the farm, the village, and the city are 
widely different to each other in many ways in matters that are 
not measurable or ccmparable Kirkpatrick and Tough point out 
in this connocrion that “farm family findings can not be applied 
in whvfenk fasbAcn to urban fonditiona. The surroundings and 
1,he plan cr achemo of farm life differ from those of the city The 
stirmundings and plan of village life fall somewhere between the 
farm and the city. The major sarisfaetions of farm life, and prob- 
ably to a less extent village life, come from ver 3 '^ different sources 
and are much less dependent on money income than are those of 
city life. The farmer has close st hand some of the things for 
v.’hich the villager or the urbanite is willing to pajr well in time or 
money. On the other hand, the urban dweller is sometimes envied 
b 7 f the farmer or villager for his more ready access to some of the 
sources of ihe so-called advancement goods and services. In all 
comparisons one must keep in mind that farm, village and eiiy 
modes of living 'in many ways, are fundamentally different and 
that psychological processes and effects are not jmssible of measurs- 
meni in such mannei as to permit of absolute (or even satisfactory) 
comparisens.' ” ‘■ 

3. Imfeoving Farm Living Standards 

In interpreting the conclusions of the 1930 session of the Amer- 
ican Country I.ife Conference held at Madison, Wisconsin, and 
dealing with the problem of farm standards of living Carl Taylor 
tells us in part that "upon one thing there has seemed to be unity 
of convictions in all discussions, nacfiely: That it is no longer 
particularly fruitful to argue about whicJi is the most important, 
the qiialitative or the quantitative rnessures of the lural standard 
cf living. We have gone forward with unconscious, common consent 
that we are driving a tv/o-horse team in our task of developing 
better rural standards of living. One-horse is better and more 
adecjuate farm income. The other horse is the better ways of rural 
life. The artists, poets and recreation specialists have made their 
contributions with a full recognition of the fact that physical 
labor end net farm income arc mundane essentials if rural life is 

ffi-kpatrisi, End Tough. Op- ciL 
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to avail itseE of those things which are not indigenous to the soil, 
and thus cannot be furnished by the farm itself. The farm econ- 
omists, technical agriculturists and farm organization people have 
frankly assumed and asserted that a satisfying and adequate rural 
life is the ultimate goal of their endeavors, even though their day 
by day task bid them work upon scientific production and better 
income. Our task is to attack, directly, the elements, processes, 
technologies and techniques by which we, day by day, work and 
play and live in the open country and engage in the occupation and 
bosiness of farming.” ' 

With this point of vienq the author is in thorough agreement. 
The farm standard of living is a term summing up the measure of 
adequacy or of the fullness of lEe on the American farm. Tc be 
more explicit every principle and problem of farm life discussed in 
this comprehensive volume focusses directly or indirectly upon the 
standard of living. Better farm management, better business 
methods, an improved physical environment, higher grade rural 
people, better comniimity organization, better government, and 
better institutional life in l,heir total effect make this thing which 
we call the standard of living of individual, community, and nation. 
By understanding each of the separate phases of tins rural problem, 
and improving it, we are raising the standard of living. Where any 
one of these is allowed to decline instead of advance living stand- 
ards are so much impoverished. 

Black says that “much time has been spent, considerable of it 
wasted, tr 3 dng to settle the question as to whether in practice a 
higher income means a higher plane of living. The studies show 
that, on the average, larger incomes and higher expenditures on 
living are found on the same farms. But there is absolutely no 
evidence in this as to -which caused the other. A reasonable assumption 
would be that the two grew rather closely together, sometimes one 
leading a little and sometimes the other ” ® 

Social heredity is a great factor in determining standards of 
living. Fa/nilies with an established traditional emphasis on the 
higher things of lEe cflea will manage a modest total expenditure 
so that the satisfactions derived frem life are much greater than 
those secured by other families with higher incomes. The farmer’s 

^Taylor, C. vj,, in “Standaida of ProofUi'itngi. Thirteenth National 

Country L\fe Conforonoe, V, oi Chicn-go Presq, 1930» p, 15. 

^BUok, _X p., iu "StaiiiiaLds of Livhie,” Proceedings, Thirteenth American 
^ouiitry Coiif?>r*iitoo, p. 34, 
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lag is not so much in the matter of basic requirements of food, 
clothing, and shelter. The main deficiencies are in the realm of 
advancement and cultural expenditures. Undoubtedly, if the em- 
phasis in the ideals of farm family living can be developed more in 
terms of the fundamental importance of these phases of life, econ- 
omy in things less essential can make a larger place for them in the 
family budge'.. Many a farm family today economizes desperately 
in clothes, personal items, and other things in order that a son or 
daughter may go to college. In '.he total result to society they arc 
not hurt by the severe ordeal. A considerable rearrangement along 
such lines needs to be made and can be made in farm family living. 

QUESTIONS 

1. What is meant by tba term “suindanl of Irnng.” and wbat is th(! sigrafi- 
cance of the concept? 

2. Uifterentiate among "a subsistence standard of living/’ "a comfort or effi- 
ciency standard oi living,’' and '"a standard of luxury.’' In what still more 
teohnioal sense do some economists use the term “standard of living”? 

3. Give Ernst Engel’s laws -with regard to family living expenditures. 

4. nrhat modifications in these were found by Streighthoff to erdst m hia 
analysis of all data up to 1911 on standards of living among industrial 
people in Ametica? 

5. How do the re.sults of Kirkpatrick on rural standards of living compare 
'jvith the findings of Streighthoff among industrial people? 

6. Discuss the valiility of the statement that “the '/eal question, however, 
is whether increased income produce.? the higher standard of living or 
whether it is not nicvely a condition which makes pos.«ible the attainment 
of a higher st.nndard, a standard previously recognized as desirable and 
which itself forms the. stimuh's for hicreasing the ineome,” 

7. Where the average annual cost of the vnrious goods and services used 
by 2,SS6 farm families in selected localities of elevon states is $1,598, what 
amount goes to the saliafaclion of primary wants— food, clothing, and 
shelter— -autl what amount ta devoted to advanoeinenl purposes? 

8. By m^ans of Table 19 and Figure 7 iu tho text, jioint out the more strik- 
ing differenrea in the proportionate eraphasos in li'ang expenditures among 
farm families in the New England, Southern, and North Central States, 

9. Compare “poor/' “intermediate,’’ and “prosperous” Virginia farm fam- 
ilies ?s to actual and ptojjortiooato Kcpenditures for food, clothing, rent, 
hiHiaehold furnishings and equipment, and advancement .and recreation, 

10. Does the American farmer seem to jriace too much emphasis on food? 
What improvornonts should be made in the farm fa.imly diet according 
to tho findings of Hawley as reported in. the Virgirda study of Gee .end 
Stauffer? 

11. Give a general comparative picture of living standards in Viiginis, among 
“poor viilaga” and “poor farm" and “poor city” families. 
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12. Maks a similar comparison in the case of “intermediate village” families 
in Virginia with the corresponding farm and city families. 

13. How do “ prosperous village” families in Virginia live as compared with 
“prosperous farm” and “prosperous city” families? 

14. What does a stod/ of standards of li .jing among ruial fanrilies and various 
occupational classes in cities in Minnesota show as to comparative ade- 
quacy? 

15. Why is it true that “farm family findings can not be applied in wholesale 
fisMon to urben rovditions”? 

16. Give Carl Taylor's reasons for saying that “it is no longer particularly 
f’-uitful to argue alrovt which is the most important, tlic qualitative or 
the quantitative measure's of the rural standard of Jiving.” 

17. In what sense may it be said that every principle and problem of farm 
life discussed in thi,s coinprehcsivo volume is c'ther direttly or indiiectly 
related to the standard of living? 

IS. Discuss “sooirl heredity” es an important factor in determining etandsTils 
of living, showing how some families on a comparatively .small intomo and 
ovpcndii.iu'o rc'dly live bei ter than ”<'me families with a large income and 
expenditure. 

19. Give the main df'fi'’ion'’ios in the farmer’s standard of living. To what 
general extent might it ho possible for the farmer to live better on the 
same income by renna"ging somo'ehat the emplm.ses on the several items 
of exponditure, e.p., to placo less stress on fin'd and to reduce waste in 
that connection? 

20. Suggest some rnetliocls liy which, in your opinion, it is possible to improve 
standards of living on tlm American farm. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

RURAL HEALTH 

It is generally conceded that the country is an environment 
naturally more conducive to health then the urban environment. 
Plenty of fresh air, the possibility of wholesome food in abundant 
quantities, the absence of population congestion, outdoor work, 
and the freedom from noise all are factors contributing in this 
direction How'ever, health is best cesnerved v;here there are 
sanitary' provisions. — stich as sewage and garbage di'^posal, effec- 
tive quarantine measures, and like benefits inming from public 
health organizations — doctors, nurses, and hospital facilities. In 
such matters the country is woefully behind the cities, and the 
situation is larving its telling effects. 

A report ^ from the United States Public Health Service shows 
that the annual death rates for the period from 1900-24 was 
appreciably lov;er in the rural than in the urban parts of the regis- 
tration area fev vital statistics. However, during this time, the 
decline in death rate has been greater among the urban than 
among the rural population The following tabular arrangement 
on a basis of death rates per 1,000 of the population shows the 
average annual rates for the first fi.ve and the last five years of the 
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period. The same authority concludes that "the greater decline in 
the urban rate probably has been due mainly to the better progress 
in sanitation and in more efficient health service in the cities with 
populations over 60,000. The age factor may have operated to 

’ LcioaJwi, Xj.Xj. “ CoCpeiative Buial Health Work ol the Public Health Service 
in IKS Piacal Vea*' ls27." S'uHic Healtji Keports, Treasury Dept., Vul 42, No. 42, 
October, 1927 
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some extent because the drift of population from country to city 
presumably involves the young more than it does the old.” Such 
facts reveal the lag of the rural districts in these important con- 
cerns and serve to emphadae the need cf more efficient health 
service in these sections of the nation. 

The diminishing supply of ccuntiy doctors is a situation widely 
deplored throughout the nation, and has met with the seriou.s 
consideration of the organized medical profession. The young, 
well-trained doctor today seeks the city where there are hospitals 
with modem equipment, where there is a more accessible clientele, 
and where the opportunity for specialization is available. “Taking 
the countiy as a whole, 63 per cent cf the phj'sicians arc located in 
cities and towns cf 5,000 or more population. But ■•.;hcse 1,467 
places include a little loss than half our total population. Thus the 
11,225 inoorporaled places of less than 5,000 inhabitants, togeiher 
with all the rurr.l territory and including 7nor8 than half our 
population, have only 37 per cent of the doctors.” ' Moreover, the 
country doctor is usually fifty years of age or over and often out of 
step with modern medical methods Some disi,ressing siruat.iona 
occur as a result of this shoitnge of doctois For ox.nmplo, in Lhe 
same article, Dr, Gumming tells us that in & Montana counter, 
5,500 square miles in area, there are only three doctors and no 
hospital. In the same area tv'o-thirds of the mothers endure the 
trjdng ordeal of child-birth without medical care. Forty Kentuclcy 
counties have been discovered to be wdthout adequate medical 
service, at least one count:/ being without a single doctor. As 
many as 127 small villages in Minnesota report the lack of a doctor. 
In the Dakotas, several counties 'were <jBtirely without doctors, 
and conditions aie about as bad in many other states. Dr, W. S, 
Rankin, formerly health officer of North Carolina, is authority for 
the statement that 750.000 women, or about one-third of the 
2,500,000 bearing children annually, do not have medical attention 
at child-bhth and the depressing picture might be continued at 
great length. 


1. RTJPvAIj-T.T'aEAN COMPAHISONS 

In answer to the question as to which is the healthier, the rui'ai 
or the urban population, one of the bess sets of data is that supplied 

' Gumming, Hugh S. The Country Gentleman, Nov. 22, 1924, p. 17. 
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by the Federal War Department in its report ^ on the operation of 
the selective service system during the recent World War. From 
the cities of New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Alh- 
waukee, Seattle, St. Louis, Cincinnati, and New Orleans, a sample 
of 100,000 registrants was selected; and one of similar dimensions 
for the rural areas was taken from all stales, using only boards 
having less than 1,200 ingistrants. The results show “that a 
considerable physical advantage accrues io the boy reared in the 
eountr;.” With mgarcl to the physical standards of qualification 
the report steJos that those ''adoplod at first for the selective 
service were biifod on tho.se used i)}'' the Army under the volunteer 
system, though differing therefrom in some particulars. It was 
soon found that these standards were too severe. In lime of peace, 
when the supply of volunteers ordinarily exceeds the clciriand, a 
high physical standard may be exacted. When a necessity exists 
for great numbers, many minor physical defects must perforce be 
waived, in order to secure the requisite man power.” ® 

The records sho w that 83.11 per cent of the rural sample qualified 
for ser/ice, whereas 78 32 per cent of the urban met the physical 
qualifications; or to express it differently y-od in the terms of the 
leport, 21.68 pier cent of the 100,000 urban sample v/ere rejected, 
as over against 16 89 per cent for the rural sample of equal size. 
With regard to the causes for physical rejection, the city led in 
disqualFying defects due to alcohol and drugs, developmental, 
ears, eyes, flat fool, genito-nrinarj (venereal), hernia, neiwous and 
mental disorders, respiratory (tuberculous), while the countrj’- 
showed higher rates in disqualifying defects of bones and joints, 
digestive .system, gsnito-urinary (non-venereal), hea}'t and blood 
vessels, mental deficiency, respiratory (nojj-tubei’culous), skin, 
teeth, and th 3 ’Toid. 

If we may credit the results of data compiled by Woed for more 
than 500,000 school children, the rural child shows a pronouiicc-dly 
greater proportion of physical defects than does the urban child of 
school age, BH results are as shown on page 347 ^ 

The picture presmtecl is a pitiful one for the rural child, indicat- 
ing a marked advantage for the city in every count. Sorokin and 

' St-cond Rifport of tM I'fOiud tuartkal Geneial to the, Seerelarp of War on Lhs 
Cpot'alioiis of the Selsclkc Sentei. Susten Deesmber 30, ISiS Govenimsx-t Print- 
ing OBlce. WMhi>Etoii, 1819, pp, 159 and 419. 
p 151. 

® Wijoti T. X>. BsaWi fl„iisiUiule far Rural Sehaul Ch&ire-n, p. 4. 
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Zimmerman ^ strongly contest the reliability of Wood’s findings 
stating that they are "rather dogmatic and based on data of a 
somewhat mysterious character.” These authorities studied the 
comparative data concerning 1,800;000 children from the stand- 
points of the percentages of urban and rural children that had 
defects, and of the Linds of defects predominating among th-S 
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urban and rural children. I'hey say that the icsults "do not permit 
any definite conclusion in favor of the citj/ or the country,” and 
continue if “we turn to numerous local studies, and to the kind and 
per cent of specific defects of urban .and rural children, the con- 
clusion is in no way unfavorable to the rural children. At the 
worst, they are to be recognised as healthy, at least, as the urban 
children.” 

"Wdule there are no diseases M'hich are peculiar to the rural 
sections, there ace some which occur there in considerably larger 
proportions than in the urban environment, Among these pre- 
dominantly are malarial fever, typhoid fever, hoolcworm and 
dysentery, caused by the lack of sanitation in and about many 
rural homes; pellagra, caused largely by dietary deficiencies, and 
the diseases of old age.^ In an extensive review of the literature 
regarding the comparative diffusion of important diseases in the 
country and city, nob only in the United States but among many 
leading European comiiries, Sorokin and Zimmermc.n conclude 
that the health of the rural population is somcwhali better than 
that of the urban population. Their findings in summar 3 i are as 
follows: 

1 Sorokin. P.. and Zimmerman; C C. PHnciples i.f Rural-Vi’baii, Sodolcgy, 
Heniy Eoln, 1920, pp. 144-145. 

’Crilietia, X M. Rural SocioUgi- (Hovised Bditioa). Macmillatt, 1S28, p. 152i 
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1. In spite of some differences from country to country (for instance 
Italian peasants are at a greater disadvantage than English farmers 
in respective comparisons rvith the city populations of these countries) 
certain important diseases, part of which may have an influence on 
posterity, such as tuberculosis and diseases of the iungs, syphilis and 
important venereal diseases, alcoholism and drug addiction, tabes 
dorsalis and progressive paralysisj orgenic heart diseases, arterio- 
soltrosis cancer, and Fcvenil other malignant tumors, nephritis, and 
Bright’s disease are more common within the urban poi^ulations. Fur- 
ther, teeth defects, obesity, underweighc, errors of refraction, diseases 
of dige.stive organs, and diabete." mellitu? are also more common within 
the city than the country poj)ulation«. As the majority of these di.soases 
compose practicall},' the mo.st ii'portant of the constitutional disea.ses, 
and .are influential in regard to posterity; this mere fact is quite sufficient 
for tiie claim that the health of the rural jjopulation is no -worse, and, 
more concctly, is somewhat better than that of the urban population. 

2 Pellagra and a few other relatively unimportant and not widely 
spread diseases are more common -'vitlun the rural population 

3. Tbo majority of the infectious diseases, puerperal and other child- 
bearing diseases, I'ernia, and enlarged inguinal rings, defects of the eye, 
ear, trunk, upper and lower extremities, rheum?.tio diseases, tonsilitis, 
goiter and so on, are distributed, cn the whole, ratlier evenly between 
the classes studied, 

4. The above generalisations and the data of “v7holesale disability 
and sickness'’ make us think that, on the -whole, the country populatioo 
and the agricultural class is still healthier than the city population or the 
majority of the big occupational classes of the city. 

5. As in all preceding items, the urban population, in its upper and 
io-n'ei classe.s, exliibits enormous contrasts which seem to be much 
greater than the contrasf.s within the rural population. “ Loadomshows 
greater extremes of e.xcellence and superioiity” but “the vmrst in 
London are lower than the -iv..-rst elsewhere.’’ This may be said gen- 
erally of city health compared with country health. 

6. As the.se conchisions agree perfectly with the results of anthropo- 
metric measurerusiits and the medical examinations of armaes and 
recruits, and with other fundamental s-vjrces for study of the compara- 
tive health of the rural-urban populations, they add still more to the 
validity of the conclusions.^ 

In the matter of sanitation, however, no good case can be made 
for tlic rural sectiona as compared ynta the urban. Kirkpatrick 
found that Ir the criteria of contra! heating and centra! lighting 
systems, und running hot and cold -water, including sewage disposal, 
for kitchen, bath and toilet uses be considered as determining a 

‘Sorokin, asd 2i.tisiuerMsn. Op, cit., pp. 1CIK170. 

^ If!-kp!!trfck, E. L. The Parmer’a Stam/ard of Living. Century Co, 3Oil0, 
pp. iiM-ias. 
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completely modern home, and the not modern as entirely lacking 
any of these facilities, approximately 84 per cent of the homes 
studied in three representative Southern States were not modern. 
The corresponding figures for four North Central States was 73 
per cent, and for four New England States, 41 per cent. Only 2 
per cent of the Southern farm homes were completelj' modern, 

8 per cent of the North Central and 9 pe}- cent of Ihe New England 
A more recent study made by the Genera) Federation of Women’s 
Clubs in approximately 40,000 farm homes in tv/enty-eight states 
shews only 17 per cent with flush toilets. “The use of screens to 
keep out files, mosquitoe.? and the like is unquestionably one of the 
bousing needs cf farm families. Screens appear to be used quite 
universally on the doors £.nd windows of farjn-houscs of most 
farming localities. The study made by the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs (1926) shows 86.5 per cent of almost 40,000 homes 
screened. Of the 1,000 Nebraska farm homes studied by RaoJein 
(1923), 95 per cent reported .screens on windows and doors. Also, 
one half of the back porches and one-sixth of the front porches v/ere 
reported screened. Von Tungeln reports 80 iter cent of <100 farm- 
houses studied in Cedar County, Iowa (1923), fitted with screens. 
The results cf a recent study of 1,000 North Carolina farm homes 
by Taybr and Zimmerman show a differo.nt picture with regard to 
screening. Almosir 66 per cent of all the homes of white families 
and 91 jrer cent of aU the homes of colored families were without 
screens on doors and windows. It is worthy/ of note, ho-yever, that 
less than 2 per cent of these 1,000 homes had each a central heating 
system, a central lighting system and running hot or cold wa.i.er, 
and none of them were completely modern,” ^ 

Wi'ile conditions have improved somewhat since 1914-16, the 
United States Public Health Service in those years studied sanitary' 
conditions in rural homes located in fourteen states. The findings 
■were as follows: “Without toilets of an3'^ kind, 31.5 per cent; wuth 
unsanitary privies, 67.2; with grossly unsanitary disposal of human 
excreta, 98.2; with .sanitary privies or sew^er sj^stems, 1.6; -with 
water supply regarded as miaafs, 63,5; v/itheut screening of doOrs 
or windows, 40.7, In Union County, Mississippi, 73.8 per cent of 
the country homes were Vidthout toilet of any kind and in Orange 
Country North Carolina, about 68 per cent. Over 96 per oent of 
rural privies in Dallas Gountjq Iowa, were unsanitary and in a 
i/iiA, p*), 138-137. 
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number of other counties the situation was as bad. Rural Missis- 
sippi, Georgia, North Carolina, and Alabama ranged from 60 to 
SO per cent of homes without screens.” '■ 

2. The BiTu^tion nsi Two Rura.1j Counties 

Tt/o rcceni, ini,ensive studios * have boon non do of the extent 
of sickness and health facilities in rural areas of Ohio and New 
York. In the Ohio county, of 884 people who were interviewed, 
43 per cent had been ill during the year. A larger percentage of the 
females were ill than of the males, but part, of the diflorence was 
due to child-bearing. The chief causes of illnsss vrere mumps, colds 
and grippe, accidents, child-birth, whooping cough, chronic rheu- 
mat-sra, influenza emd indigestion, to name the first eight. The 
epidemic infections group gave most cases, the respiratory group 
second, and the digestive group third. In 72 pci‘ cent of these oases 
some medical resource outside of the family was called into use. 

In New York State, it was found that those residing on farms 
had 0.173 cases of sickness per capita, which iodicalos a consider- 
ably healthier condition than in Ohio, and the average length of 
sickness, excluding accidents and eoiifineinents for child-birth, was 
approximately foui' days. In order of gre=3test incidence, the lead- 
ing causes were found to be influenza, confinements, accidents, 
stomach trouble, rheumatism, removal of tonsils and adenoids; 
colds and imeumonia and measles, tying for eighth place 

In both the Ohio and Now York counties, hospital faciliiies W’ere 
available Four-fifths of the people in Cortland County reported 
DO difficulty in getting a physician; however, one-fifth did experi- 
ence such difficulty. “In general the physician’s charges are fairly 
rea.sonablo considering the distances traveled. However, the cost 
for those farms more than five miles distant is so great as to deter 
the employment of one except wffien absoluteljf necessary.” The 
average expenditure for m«dical services and facilities for the farm 
families averaged $41.65 per family, or 5 7 per cent of the total 
anniral expenditures The aggregate of this figure multiplied by 
the farm familie.s in the county, and the total of the considerably 
higher per family figure in the villages leads Sanderson to say that 

iGiUatte, J iM. SooujUm (Revisod Editioig, Mu.t,iniiUi.n., 1928, p. 148. 

^ tsively, C E , &r.d Beck. P. Q. The Rural Iltoith ruiUiUei of Hess Couriiy, 
Ohio. Ohio Agric. E^ipt. Sta. Bail. 412, October, 1927. 

Sanderson, Ovdghi. 4. Surviiy of Sickness in Rural AiCas in Cortland County, 
Cyrncll Urivorsitj-, Agria. Xlupt. Sta., Momo;r 112, March, 1928. 
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“the question may well be raised whether it would not bo a good 
investment for the people of Cortland County to support a county 
health department, with a competent medical oflicer in charge 
who could study the health needs of the rural towns, and with a 
sufficient number of public health nurses adequately Lo cover the 
county.” 

In the Ohio county, the average expendhure per rural family 
for health service was $39.29. Such expenditures were found to be 
proportionately gieater the higher the economic group. The aver- 
age cost of the physicians’ visits to the home was $4.14, and the 
average distance from a physician about 5 miles. In some areas of 
the count;/, the nearest doctor was 12 miles away. It was noted 
that physicians were Le-.on'ing increasingly urban in location, a 
factor which Increased the cost of medical care and due to poor 
communicative facilities and bad roads, preventing the use of the 
automobile, doctens arc m.orc difficu't to secure in uhe rural homos. 
Country people used the hospital only in the extreme cases. With 
them the practical nurse v/as customarily sought instead of the 
graduate nurse. The use of patent medicines v/.as found to be 
extensive, 18,5 per cent of the total health service expenditures 
going to unprescribed drugs and remedies. Ross County has a 
combination city-county district with a full-time health com- 
missioner and a health nurse, but their task is far L’om a completed 
one. Lively and Beck say that “it is evident that much systematic 
and sound health education is needed throughout the county. 
Health practices, generalljq appear to be much below the best 
accepted standards of today The assumption that health educa- 
tion tends to put tlie ph;''sici‘m cut of business is apparently not 
borne out by the facts, though it is probabty true that health 
educetion tends lo change the nature of the physician’s function, 
It is more probable that where ignorance prevails the patent 
medicine salesman puts the physician out of business. It is alto- 
gether likely that the best relationship between phy.sioian and lay- 
man occurs V7hen the health intelligence differential is not great, 
that is, whan the physician is health expert and the patient is 
intelligent cooperator. If this be true it is to be hoped that the 
good v/ork of the Ross County health commissioner and his staff 
may be greatly extended to reach more effectively both adults 
and school children.” 

While the situation is far from satisfactory' in these two ai’eas, 
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if we migEt have studies of other counties In locations even more 
typically rural, it would be little short of desperate and distressing. 
If the remedy of such conditions does not appeal from the stand- 
point of humanity, it should be made to appeal from that of the 
economic loss. Wandel in a recent study of the rural health problem 
in Virginia under the direction of the author states that a.t a con- 
aervativo, estimate the annual loss in rural Virginia due to de.aths 
from prcven\n.bl<; iliseases, and sickness from such diseases amounts 
to approximately 14 millions of dollars An investmeni. of some- 
W’hai more than a million dollar.s in the health sendee of the state 
lie tells us would go a long way towards reducing this enormous 
loss. The method of caleiilatitm and the process of reasoning ae- 
(jompanying it make the following quotation a significant one: 

Praveativo diseases, in addition to bringing with them misery and 
unhappiness to thousands, also entail a large money loss to rural Vir- 
ginia. This cost may, within certain bounds, be measured. We may 
oonsider at lease five causes of death to be pieventable or controllable 
through the exercise of pubhc health activities and public health educa- 
tion: typhoid fever, tuberculosis, smallpox, malaria, and diarrhea and 
dysentery to those under tv'o years of age. In 1928 these causes resulted, 
in rural Virginia alone, in the deaths of 534 white men, 525 white women. 
537 colored men o.nd 561 colored women. Should we assume that each 
white man \rould have attained a maximum earning capacity of $1,000 
at one time in his life, then, using tables worked out by Dublin end 
Lotka (TAe Rene// n Mnn, New York, 19301, we find that their 

deaths entailed an economic loss, that is, the excess of earnings over cost 
of maintenance, of not less then 82,747,150, If in addition we should 
assume that the white women and colored rten heve an economic value 
onc-balf that of vvhite ttren, and that the colored women ha,ve a value 
one-third that of white men, we will find that tho economic loss due to 
deaths has been raised to $7,605,238. To meai^nre money loss due to 
sickness we may a.ssume an average annual wage of $900 for white men, 
$450 for white women and oolared men. and $300 for colored women, and 
by eliminating all those not of wage earning age and by adding on a 
similarly aonsenmtive basis modest estimates of cost of csre and doctor’s 
bills, we may augment ov.r estimated annual economic loss to tho star- 
tling, sura of $13,837,560. This may properly be considered a conserva- 
tive figure. There is also an unmeasurable loss arising out of decreased 
efficiency in the cases of diseases in which no disablement results and 
that due to decreft.sed longevitj*. This latter tjpe of loss is par ticnlarly 
common to tubereulosis, These losses, while not susceptible to exact 
calculation, must nevertheless be acknowledged to be of serious propor- 
tions. An econcmic loss of this magnitude among our rural population 
alone and for but a limited number of causes is certainly sufiroient 
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reason to pause to consider in what ways and by what methods pre- 
ventive action may be takend 

3. Control Measubbs 

In a consideration of measures by means of which to mitigate 
tho defects of 1be rural health situation, a difSculty is confronted 
in the diffaseuess of the farm population and in the intense in- 
dividualism of the farmer. In a city or town, scavenger service for 
the removal of garbage is a practical undertaking; in the country, 
the expense would be prohibitory, and it is often dumped in the 
pig pen or elsewhere near the premises to breed flies and conditions 
that tend to incubate disease-producing germs. A municipality 
can economically provide suppliea of pure w'ater, and for sanitary 
sewage disposal In the country', these problems are ones for the 
indh'idual farmer', and compulsion in such matters still awaits a 
mors generally enlightened public sentiment. The municipality' 
attracts the physician; today he shies at the country How may 
such conditions be imp"oved? Partly' through educative processes, 
and partly by providing more adequate health facilities. The 
former is best accomplished through the county health unit in 
cooperation wilh the schools, and the latter through riir.al hospital- 
ization, and organized effort on the part of communities to attract 
physicians of ability and character. 

1, The County Health Unit . — The fii'St county' health unit was 
organised in Yakima County, Washington, in 1911. In 1930, 
there yrere 505 counties in 37 different states, supplying local 
health service to about 24 per cent of the rural population of the 
United States. Y/hen it is noted that there are in this country 
about 2,500 counties or districts comparable to counties wholly or 
in considerable part rural to which local health service under the 
direction of whole-time, county' or local district health officers is 
applicable and in which such seracc would be highly advantageous, 
it becomes clear tl lat such work has only made a well-established 
start. Erom an experiment in environmental sanit-rticn it has 
advanced to a woll-develcpsd program reaching all phases in w'hich 
a public health service should engage in a county. "The full-time 
county health unit plan has passed through the period of skepticism 
and doubt, when the soundness of its principles w'as questioned by 

rWandel, "VV. H. Ruml FuoUd Health in Yirginia, Virginia Smto Chamber of 
Comioiroo, Eii^hmonJ, 1931 pp. 1 -35. 
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business men and it -was looked upon as a fad by the uninformed 
general public. It has come at least to be considered an absolute 
necessity for every progressive rural community and is recognized 
as a sound business enterprise 'vvhieh, v'hcn conducted properly, 
will pay greater dividends on the capital invested than any other 
investment to which the public may sub.seribe.'’ ^ 

Bo important an agency is it In rured health improvement that 
it is well to give in detail the activities of a county health unit. 
These .are compactly set forth in a publication of the United Stales 
Public Health Service as follows: 

Activities of a County Health Depadment 

All of the aLtivitie:-. outlined herein rarely can be conducted in any 
one county, owing to liinited funds and personnel. Eiury activity 
mantiouccl, hjwsvsr, is now being coadiicted by some county liB&itli 
departments. During the first years especially, the health oiRcer should 
concentrate on the most important of his problems rather than dissipate 
his efforts in too many directions. 

The county and State health authorities should agree upon a health 
pregtata to he undertaken, the general guides being (a) the relative 
importance and the relative preventability of the disease or group of 
diseases, (b) thu conjectural value of those health activities not dirooted 
specifically against particular diseases, and (c) the psychological re- 
sponse of the people to the sciadce. 

Health, BducaUon 

Tne primarj’ duty of the county health department is to interest and 
educate the [leoplc of th.o cniinty in inattens pertaining to the cause and 
prevention of communicable diseases and the possibilities for community 
health promotion. TnLs is accomplished by — 

1. Public (uldresses, using, where desirable, illu.stration.s with lantern 
slides, charts, models, or motion pictures; 

2. Edticalmml lilemhire furnished by the Public Health Service, the ‘ 
State health department, and c'ther public health agencies dealing with 
various phases of health conservation; 

3. 'irtides in the prc.ss ('f the county relating to the work of the 
health it<;p.rrtment and to general health subjeela; 

4. Pi'blir health echibUs at county and community fairs, public 
schools, and .such other places a,s may be practicable. 

5. Olka educatioMl methods to interest and inform the people in the 
importaiir-o of health protection. 

In the e.vecu tion of the above, and all other phases of health work, the 
health ofRccr should enlist the support and cooperation of all available 
organizations and agencies. 

‘Foswh P. T, '‘The Counly Jloalih tTnit of YeatGrds.y and Today.” Publia 
Seatth UepaHs, TJ. g, PubUa Ksalth Sendpe, Vd -16, JNfo. 17, April 34, 1D3 a, p 1970. 
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Control of Acute Communicable Diseases 

Prompt and efEcient measures of communicable disease control are 
conducted. These include the following: 

1. Reports of cases, and suspected cases, of notifiable diseases are 
secured from physicians, school authorities, and heads of households. 
In general, the completeness of morbidity reports will vary directly 
with the intelligent use made of them by ttic health department. 

2. Qunra7itir,c end isolation procedures are enforced as required by law 

3. Epidemi/j'ogical imestsgatiotis are made to determine the source 
of disease as a basis for its elimmation E^'ory primary ease of smallpox, 
diphbheris, scarlet fever, typhoid fever, poliomyeliijs and cerebrospinal 
meningitis should be visited by the health officer in person whenever 
possible for th'S purpose. 

4. Homs visits are made by the nurses to give instruction to the 
household in the prevention of the spread of disease. 

5. Office records ond a spot map are keiii, to show th.e current and past 
prevalence of ccmniunicable diseases. 

6- Consultations are held uith allmdinq physlHars relative to eases of 
comrrunioabb disease whenever there may be difference of opinion as 
to the diagnosis 

7. Free v-nmunizations are done for educational and demonstrational 
pmooses in the prevention of smallpo.v. typhoid fever, and diphtheria 
An harmonious understanding of this matter should first be had with the 
local medical profession and the coQpcration of its members be secured, 

8. Biologies, when distributed free by the State hesHh department 
ma;' be handled by the county health office, or the county health officer 
should see that these li’ologics are kept iindei proper conditions and in 
sufficient quantities for the needs of tlie county. 

Laboratory Work 

Either State or local laboratory facilities should be provided to aid iu 
tlie diagnosis of ccmmualcable diseases and to control water and milk 
supplies. It is espfclally desirable to have a laboiatory in connection 
vrith the county health department ’.vhen State laboratory facilities 
are not located so as to be available for prompt service. 

Venereal Disease Control 

1. Educational measures for the promotion of social hygiene are 
conducted by all practical and usual methods. 

2. The. health department provides or sees to it that adequate treat- 
ment is provided for all persons infected -"rith. a voiisraal disease who aro 
unable to pay a private physician for this service. Arsphenamine should 
be furnished without cosr to any physician in the county for the treat- 
ment of indigent patients. 

3. The health departm.e,nt should eoeperate with the agencies pri- 
marily responsible for law enforcement and should tako the initiative in 
mobilizing public bentiment to enact or enforce necessary legal measures. 
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Tuberculosis Control 

1. An educational campaign is conducted concerning tuberculosis 
prevention. This is done especially in the schools and will include 
classes, lantern slides, moving pictures, suitable literature on the sub- 
ject, instruction in personal hygiene, and other eflectivo mctiiods. 

2. Reports are secured in so far a-s possible of all persons in the county 
who are suffering from tuberculosLu. 

3. Diagnostic clinics are held in cooperation with the local medical 
profession for the cyainination of tubercalo.sis suspects. 

4. Vi.sits arc made by the nurses te the homes where cases of tuber- 
culosis exist, to give the patient and the household such nursing instruc- 
tion as will enable them to utilise to be-st advantage the treatment 
prescribed by their physician; and to advise with them concerning those 
sanitary precautions necessary for the prevention of the spread of the 
disease to others. Efforts should be made to secure sanitarium care of 
tuherciilosis cases, especially for open cases of the disease, snd if san- 
itarium faciUtiea are not available, fpecinl efforts should be made to 
provide proper home care of patients. 

6. Physical examinations of the school children will be made with the 
anew of discovering potential and early cases, .and of preventing cases 
by efforts designed to improve child health. 

Control of Special Diseases 

Such diseases as malaria, heckworm disease, or trachoma offer special 
problem.^ in many couritles. In such cases appropriate additions should 
be made to the general health program. One of these diseases may be of 
Gufficiant importance to justify the major effort of the health department 
to be directed against it for eon.siderable periods of time. 

Malaria . — Prior to the iii-scitution of malaria control work it is 
iie'.’sssar3' — 

1. To secure knowledge of the prevalence of the disease and of 
malaria-carn.'ing mosquitoes, not onb’’ for the county as a v.diole but for 
the various looalitic.s in the ccunty (towns, lownahip.s, or .school dis- 
tricts). Thi.s linowledge may be determined by a mosquito survey, blood 
arvd spleen exaimnatioiis. history of attacks annong school children, and 
rciKsrts from physicians. 

2. To formulate a deSnite and practical program for malaria control 
both in urban and rural areas. 

3. To educale the piddk by all available means as to the nature and 
extent of the problem and the measures necessary for its solution. 

Malaria control procedures vary greatly, but in general they include 
one or more of the following; 

1. Eradicatiryji of mosquitoes by drainage, use of larvicides, or fish. 

2. Preventing the infection of mosquitoes and of man by screening 
and by prophylactic doae.s of quinine tc man. 

3. Curing cases and carriers of malaria by thorough treatment, using 
the standard metliod of sjuinice administration. 
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Hookworm disease . — Knowledge of the prevalence of this disease, 
gained by examination of feces, and the education of the public form 
the basis for a control program. This program is directed towards — 

1. Sanitary disposal of excreta in rural districts by means of sanitary 
privies to prevent dissemination of the disease, 

2, Cure of existing cases by administration of antihelmenthics to 
eliminate sources of infection. 

Trachoma , — Where this disease i,s prevalent, the cure of existing cases 
by surgical treatment offers the beft method of eradicating it. Special 
assi.stance from the State or from the United States Public Health Scrv’ 
ice often may be secured in conducting trachoma clinics and in estab- 
hshing temporary hospital facilities needed for the patients. 

Sanitation 

Provision of safe public water and milk supplies, and of sanitary 
methods of excreta and sewage disposal constitutes a primary duty of 
any health department, and conceited efforts to .secure these sanitary 
essentials ordinarily will precede ail other activities except immediate 
measures for the control of communicable diseases. 

1. Towns . — The health department will make a sanitary suiwey of all 
towns in the county with particular reference to the source and safety 
of the water supply, the ineth'^ds of excreta disposal, the safety of the 
public milk supplies, and the general sanitary conditions of the tov.ms. 

Tlie services nf the State sanitary engineer slioiild be available for 
aiding the healtli officer in the R<^lution of municipal water and sewage 
problenus. Efforts are made to have any in.snnitary conditions corrected 
by the education of the public and by adoption and enforcement of 
necessary laws or ordinances. A special effort will be made by the health 
officer to secure tlie installation of sanitary privies at those places where 
connection with a sewerage system is impracticable. 

The provision of safe public milk supplies should be assured by the 
adoption and enforcement of model milk ordinances. Sanitarj’’ inspec- 
tions are made of dailies, milk depots, and food establishments to see 
that proper sanitary conditions prevail. 

2. Schools. — ^Ir. addition to making an annual sanitary survey of all 
schools in tlie county, the health officer should make a persistent effort 
to induce the school boards to provide a .safe supply cf drinking water, 
sanitary toilets or water-closets, adequate light and ventilation, and such 
other facilitie*-' at each school as are needed properly ti> safeguard the 
health of the pupils, 

3. Eurnl homes . — Improvements in the sanitary condition of rural 
hom&s will he accomplished by educating the individual householder to 
the need for a sanitary prhy, a safe water supply, and .adequate soresa- 
ing. Supervision and assistance should be given in the construotieu 
of mral sanitary privies, 

4. Pvhlie holdings . — Periodic inspection should be made of public 
buildings and institutions in the county and recommendations made 
to responsible authorities for correction of any insanitary conditions. 
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Child Hygiene 

1. Prenatal, infant, and -preschool hygiene. — Mid-wives are instructed 
and supervised; home visits are made by the nurse; and mothers’ classes 
axe held to give individual and group instruction in the diet and care of 
babies, the importance of prenatal medical care and hygiene, and the 
importance of birth registration. Baby conferences are held in various 
parts of the county, in cooperation 7,'ith the local physicians, where 
examinations are made to detect physical and dietary defects and to 
encourage their correction. A general educational campaign is conducted 
in regard to the various phases of child hygiene. 

2. School hygiene . — Physical examinations are made of all school 
children, in the eountj’, except v/herc parents do not desire this ser.'ioe 
Parents and school authorities are notified concerning defects found, and 
home visits are made by the nurse to urge that the family physician or 
dentist be consulted concerning ccrrecticn of defects. For those children 
whose parents are unable to pay for medical treatment in the correction 
of defects, arrangements should be made, preferably through the local 
medical profession, whereby corrective treatment may be seoured. 
Nutrition olasse.s are held and mothers are instructod regarding the 
proper diet and food for children. The serving of het lunches and millc 
ia schools is promoted. 


Other Aclmiies 

1. Conaplete registration of vital statistics in the county is promoted 
or maintained by investigation of conditions, by cooperation with local 
registrars, physicians, and the public, and, where necessary, by law 
enforcement. 

2. In some Stales the county health officer is required to perform the 
duties of county physician to the peer. E.xcept in the smaller counties 
this is not a desirable arrangement. 

3. Miseelkneou.s medical examinations sometimes are performed, 
including examinations for marriage license, for chOdrsn’s work certif- 
icates, for teachers’ certificates, for admission to insane institutions, etc. 

4. Periodic health examinations a-e encouraged and may be per- 
formed to some extent by the health officer. 

5. Industrial hygiene problems may present themselves for solution 
in some counties. 

C. Accident prevention and safety campaigns may be conducted or 
promoted by the health department. 

7. Mental hygiene, a problem of great and growing importance, 
should. Ice a concern of the health (ifficet, although at present little or 
nothing is being done hy oountj' health departments tovrard its solu 
tion. 

8. Records of aU activities of the county health department are kept 
on .suitable forms, and reports are made as required by State regulations. 
These reiwrts include ciuxent, weekly or monthly, reports of oommuni- 
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cable diseases to the State health department and should include 
monthly and annual financial, statistical, and narrative reports to the 
local and State authorities^ 

The minimum personnel of such a unit should consist of a full- 
time medical health officer, one nurse or sanitary inspector, and an 
office clerk. It is much more effective to have both a sanitary^ 
oflicei and a nurse. The larger unlit have inoie nurses and m- 
speotorD, and sonic times include a dentist, sanitary engineer, 
nulrition worker, baderiologist with bboratory, etc. The mini- 
mum cost foi such an organization ia usually placed at about 
3510,000, though the larger units are much more costly. It has been, 
found as a general proposition that 50 cents per capita per annum 
furnishes a county with reasonably adequale health service. The 
health unit is usually provided suilable office facilities in i,he court- 
house or some other central location. Supervision of the work is 
provided by the stale health department, and the financing is 
oared for in a number of stales by joint stale and ccunty appropri 
ations. Obviously, the support of the county board of supervisors 
or commissioners Is necessary' to establish the crganiaalion. In 
counties where the largest towm or city' doss not exceed 50,000 
b population, it has been found economical and efficient to oornbinc 
the county and city' health departments into a single unit under one 
administi'itive health officer. 

2 Rvml Hosp'‘'ials. — Attention has alieady been directed to the 
fact til at the young doctor today is accustomed to the facilities 
provided by a modern hospital, and that he gravutates to centers 
where these things are available. Then if well-equipped hospitals, 
at well-determined locations, are made available to the rural areas 
of the nation, it is to be expected that the acute problems of doctor 
shortage and hospital shortage will be solved at one and the same 
time. 

In this connection it is well to state that a poor hospital, m- 
adequfitcly equipped, wdth mexperienced, bungling surgeons is 
worse than no hospital. Howevmr, it has been clearly' demonstrated 
that commuiiitj' hospitals, serving a aufficlently large constituency', 
render an inestimable service to rural people, and townsfolk as well, 
and attract a high grade personnel to the staff of the iGstitution. 
The follow’ing sketch of a very successful hospital of the type 

' Pa,rra,c. I'hM'uaa .Tr, "OoSpwative County Heallh Work.” 17. S 
Riporta, Vol. 4D, No. 20, May IS, 1925, pp. 987-992. 
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under consideration illustrates well what may be done in com 
siderable measure in almost every section of the nation, and it may 
be added what is coming about widely in the United States today, 
proving a boon to all people within the sphere of their influence. 

The Rockingham Memorial Hospital 

The Rockingham Memorial Hospital is a splendid example of a high 
grade county hospital, located in the county seat and serving iii a rnosi. 
efSeient way both the rural and urban people of the county. The in- 
stitution is in the city of Harris''nburg, in the heart of the beautiful 
Shenandoah Valley, easily one of the prettiest towns in the South. The 
1920 Censu.s gives Harrisonburg a }jopiiiation of about 6,000, and 
Raeldrigham County proper is credited with approximately 30,000 rural 
inhabitants. The citiwmahip is rather uniformly a s'lbstantial one- 
thrifty, intelligent, prosperous, and educated much above the ai'crage. 

Through several years prior to 1908, a number of forward-looking 
Rockingham citizens, both ,pwn and •'varnen, began s.gitnting the need 
of B, hospital in this section. As with all such nioverriente, there soon 
came forward exiaressions of opposition to such an underi,aking. How- 
ever, the sentiment in its favor grew under the strong advocacy of its 
friends, so that in Jub', 1908, a number of xepresentatwe citizens of the 
town of Harrisonburg and the County of Rockingham met for the 
purpose of effecting an organisation looldng to the establishing of a 
hospital. This aim was realized on the twenty-third of that month 
when about one hundred citizems formally made application for a 
charter of incorporation with the name set forth as The .Rockingham 
Memorial Hospital. 

The charter was granted, and the first meeting of the body creating 
the hospital I'e.sultsd ui the election of the first Board of Trustees as 
follows: J. 'VVilfcon, P.>'esident; T. N. Haas, Vice-Fi'e,sideut; Dr. J, M. 
Biedler, Recrctary and Treasurer; W. J, Dinglediiie, Dr. T. 0, Jones, 
George E. Sipe, Layton B. Yancey, E, U. Hoenshel, John S. Funk, 
'Walter B. Yount, and John H. Hoover. On October 27th, 1908, the 
charter was approved, and inimediate steps were takem to procure the 
r.ecessarj’' funds to build the fir.st unit of the hospitBj. Those efforts were 
greatly encijuraged by the tenn.s of Die will of W. G. Leake, a resident 
of the town of I-Iarrisonburg, wh.ieh stipulated that thu proceeds of his 
estate should Ire used for the purpose of aiding in the building of a 
hospital. This e.state having been made available at once for this purpose 
by friendly agencie.s, a beautiful site was purchased and the plans made 
for the main building, 

On Oetolmr 1, 1912, the hospital was opened for the reception of 
patient'). This oceesion was marked by a reception entered into heartily 
-by the officials of the town and countj'- with many friends gathered to do 
honor to the event A special fcatnie of the opening exercises was the 
perfecting of the Laffies' Auriliary of the Hospital that was to prove as 
tlie years passed the strong right arm of the institution. Their first 
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public service was the splendid luncheon provided at this opening 
ceremony. 

As the hospital progressed and its aims and usefulness became better 
understood, many friends rallied to its support. From time to time, a 
few of these have remembered it in Uieir wills, so that through thoise 
years of its history, bequests amounting to well towards 1100,000 have 
been provided in that way, This sum, together with other gifts, has 
been used in enlarging the hospital and for the most modern and com- 
modious Nurse's Roms in this part of the State. 

Naturally, the demaud on tlie part of tlie public for hospital services 
taxed the iiisiitution from time to time to accommodate its patients 
From 2S6 patients treated during its hrst j'sar, the groivth has Iseen 
steady until there was cared foi in 1925, 2,C43 patients, While the 
hospital has multiplied its friends many times over during its short life, 
there have bean strcTuioms times fiiiaocially in its history. Through 
much of its existence the income v, as act sufficient to meet tho operating 
expenses. However, the er’er increaring patronage and friendly co- 
operation on the part of the luitlic las made the balance fiimlly fall on 
the right side of the ledger. This has been trus in spite of the large 
amount of charity services the hospital was forced to render, even though 
there has never been a eba vity ward nor airy endowmenl.for su ch purposes. 

During the first year of the hospital’s operations the School of Nursing 
was established, with an enrollment at the start of seven pupils With 
the growth and enlargement of the hospital, the school has incieased 
accordijigly and now maintains an onrollment of 32 pupils. The course 
of study conforms to the requirements of the State iu all respects and its 
gi'acluates har^e rendered signal services both in institutional work and 
in the public nursing fields 

The management of the hospital continues in the bands of its Board 
of TrujStees who give freely of their time to its care and interests. The 
Board consists of active, representative business men of the city and 
county, thus bringing to the institution the best possible organisation 
for efficient and economical a diiiini.si, ration. 

About two yeais .ago, the State Board of Health feeling the need of a 
branch laboratory m the 'Valley, coSperatecl with the hospital in the 
establishment r>f its laboratory. This cooperative ser'''ice has been of 
inestimable value to both the hospital proper and the public generally 
throughout fliia section of the State. The laboratory’s public health 
work is free. These free exam,inationB not only include the usual things, 
such as diphtheria and tuberiiulosis, but also blood cultures, agglutina- 
tion work, and apodal bacteriological tests of various kinds. As a 
result of this arrangement the population of Rockingham Clounty and 
surrounding counties, receive laboratory wmrk of a character that 
otherwise v/culd be impossible. 

The laboratory is in charge of a well trained technician, who has had 
extensive experience both in a hospital and public health work With 
the help of a competent assistant the capacity for services in this labora- 
tory are unexcelled in the state. 
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The establishment of the laboratory, together with the increased 
equipment of the various departments of the hospital, makes the 
Rockingham Memorial eligible to membership in the American College 
of Surgeons, and the final steps to that end are now being taken by the 
medical staff of the hoHpitah 

It is worthy of note that the hospital maintains an open medical 
staff, thus permitting all physicians of the city, county, and surrounding 
territory to praotiae in the hijspital, and to bring their patients thei’O 
for troatinant. 

Splendid as the aiicomplishments of the Rockingham Memorial 
Hospital have bcien xo this time — both in the care and restoration of 
the sick pationts attended in the hospital and its work as a public health 
ageiicy for the community — there stands out in bold relief an even 
gi’eater institution in thi near future, for the prevention of disease 
as well aa for curative surgical and medical service. Surely it is time for 
hospitals, at least the count}'' hospitals, to realize tireir responsibility 
to the community in which they am located for the prevention of disease 
and i.he promotion of h'oalth. The county hospital is really the only 
organization which has the equipment necessary for this purpose. For 
preventiem work, such a hospital as the Rockingham Msmoria.l Mth its 
laboratory facilities, has everything for coSperative work with public 
health nurses and county health boards With the additional buildings 
nov/ in sight, it is not too much to hope that there -will soon be a deport- 
ment for the prevention of disease at the Rookinghan) Memorial Hos- 
pital. where a special study will be made of cemmumty sanitation, 
housing conditions, and the control of communicable diseeees. The 
fujther pos.sibi]ity is a dispensary, or clinic with suitable quarters to 
serve as an "ont-pstient” department. Such pla-ns would also provide 
for the medical care of many indigent citizens ivho are now unable to 
get such attention. Furthermore, such clinics keep the medical staff 
thoroughly abreast of the times in their work. Dental clinics also for 
children and others, too, -will then be possiWe. Since these dental cliuios 
are being recognized everywhere »,s a part of tho welfare vmrk of most 
communities, they could not be conducted arf}'’vhere quite as -u'ell as at 
the County Hosjiital. The management of the Rocldngham Memoriiil 
Hospital has a broad vision of its opportunities and responsibilities 
towards the health interest of the rural sections of the region it serves, 
and as msars and facilities are provided is entering into this field in a 
large sort of wayA 

I’here are a number of advuiitages in having rural hospitals, 
many of which are apparent on first thought. The principal ones * 
may be enumerated as follows: 

*’Ge8, 'Wilson. Somtt of the Best Things in Uural Virginia. U, of Virginia Record, 
Bxtcnsioa Series, Vol. X, No. 0, J028, pp. 45-49, 

* Nason, W. C, Rural Hospitals. Farmers' Bull. No. 1485, TT, S. Department of 
Agrioulwo, 1926. 
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(1) Transportation dijjiculties are overcome. — In times of emei’- 
gency, to await an ambulance from a remote city hospital, or to 
undergo a long trip on train, is dangerous and often fatal. With a 
hospital conveniently located, this difficulty is largely overcome. 
(2) A rediicLion in costs. — It has been found that including the 
transportation expenses, city hospitals, because of the costl}’ and 
intricate equipment, expensive buildings and gi'ounds, cost more 
thaii the rural hospital and such savings aie important fo the 
farmer ^vho more often than not has a limited income. (3) Personal 
attention is given the patient. — In a smaller community, the relation- 
ships are loss impersonal. The patient is knov/n to rho doctor, and, 
also, relatb/es and friends are sufficiently close to visit him during 
the days of convalesceuce. (4) Follovj-up ecork is made practical , — 
The patient wiU be able during the stages of convalescence to come 
in at regular intervals for observation, necessary trea/tmont, and 
advice This is often expensive and impracticable wh<'n the hos- 
pital is in a remote city. (51 Its health education and disease 
prevention values. — 'l.mong the most unportant of the advardages 
of the commutiity hospital is that it brings together a group of 
competent medical men and nurses who serve the surrounding 
countryside, not only directly, but also by creating a community 
consciousness and information regarding improved health condi- 
tions 

3. Community Doctors.— “Always, and everywhere, the people 
of the towns have among them a. substantially greater number of 
physicians than has an equal ru'^al population. Such has been the 
situation in this country for fifty 3mars back, beyond which our 
figures do not go; such is the situation today in all foreign countries 
for which figures ax? readily available, and presum ablj^, to an equal 
extant in countries for which tbej’- are not avadable. 

“"Manifestly this cardinal feature of the distribution of physi- 
cians bears no relation to the need for medical service: for on the 
basis of need, a given rural population, thinly scattered over an 
area servetl onb.’- by difficult roads, would require a substantially 
greater number of phj’-siei.an.s than an equal population in a compact 
urban settlement. Similarly, among the rural areas themselves, 
the sparser the area, and the worse the cciiditions of travel, the, 
more doctors are needed; whereas in fact, as is well known, tilj)| 
fewer doctors there are found. "Vinaal determines the distributiqilM 
phj'’sioians between towc and country’' under the regime 
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dividualism in medical practice is not tlie relaLive need for medical 
service but the relative attractions of the several towns, villages 
and rural locations as possible fields for the practice of medicine.” ^ 
Moore ^ quotes v;ith approval the analysis of a v/riter in the 
American Medical Journal to the effect that "the reasons why the 
country doctor will not stay in the country are these: the inade- 
quate fees, the bad roads, the hard work, lack of hospital accommo- 
daf'Ons, insufficient opportunities, but above all the lack of loyalty 
on the part of his patients.” 

The following tv/o advertisements appearing in the Journal 
of the American Medical Association illustrate the plight in v'hich 
many small villages and the surrounding countryside find them- 
selves today: 

VrANinn. — ^!£arncd phj-sician; yearly practice S8,000, in one of the 
richest section^ of Iowa; bunk deposits, SI, 250, 000; rown about; 500; 
good liousing facilities; tdll introduce a good man v/ell. (This is spon- 
sored and signed by a state hank.) 

Wanted, — Physician, .S6,000 to $10,000 first year, unopposed; in 
small town; wealthy farming community; good roads; five miles from 
modern hospital facilities; office intact; community in dire need of good 
physician on account of recent death, of long-time physician.® 

In neighboring Canada, rural Saskatchewan, where there are 
governmental units known as rural municipalities, has faced this 
problem and is solving it b3r the “municipal doctor” system. In 
1930, twenty lurai communities levied taxes of $7 to $10 per family 
to engage the services of fuiI-tune physicians at annual salaries 
ranging from $3,000 to $5,000 and both physicians and communities 
participating regard the sj'stem favorably "Municipal doctors 
declare that patients seem to be more willing now than formerly to 
ask for the services of the resident physician. Of seven municipal 
doctors expressing their opiuions in personal interviews, all believe 
that the doctor R called as often as necessary ” Also, "the physi- 
cians declare that there is no sped,-!! tendency on the part of 
patients to ask the doctor to make house calls in the country for 

* Maywa, Ii., and iXarnaon, h, V. The JOtstnbuUon of Physicians in the United 
Stall's. Oeii. Kducaticn Baard, N, Y., 1924. pp. 3-4 
® Moore, U H American Medicine and the People's Tlealih. Appluton, 1927, 
p. 616. 

® ibid., p. 614 

Kprani, C R. The " Munidvot Dodoe" System in Rural Saslfatthmuan, 
abstmot of Runlieation No. 11, the Conunittae on the Coat of Medieal Care, 
Washington, D. C„ 1931. 
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insignificant illnesses or conditions.” In many of these communi- 
ties, the municipal doctors also act as health officers. It is especially 
significant to note that although this system had its beginnings 
as far back as 1921, no communitj’’ which has adopted it has re- 
turned to the private practice basis. It may reasonably be expected 
that as the rural doctor .shortage becomes more acute in rural 
cicmmimities the re.sult.s of this experiment vffil become mors 
generally adopted. Of course the oraanization of rural government 
in Saakatchev'an favors the application of the plan; and the ab- 
sence of such rural municipalities in this countrs’’ — a situation 
discussed in a subsequent chapter — is a distinctly retarding factor 
in its practical adoption. 


QUESTIOjNS 

1 . In. what ways is the country environment more conducive to health than 
the urban environment? 

2 . Give the comparaltve rural and urban death rates per 1,000 of the pop- 
ulation, and the trend in tlus regard from 1900 to 1924. How do you 
account for the greater decline in the death rate among the city population? 

3. Describe the diminishing supply ui counuy doctors throughout the nation, 
and the resulting health situation. 

4. What does the report of the Provost Marshal General on the operations 
of the selective service system during the World War show cs to the com- 
parative physical deSciencies among the country and city registrants? 

6. Discuss the figures of Wood on the percentages of city children, end 
country children .shoving defects. What do Sorokin aod Zimmermaa 
report as their findings regarding this same matter? 

6. Are there any dise.nses peculiar to the country? Hame the diseases which 
predominate in the rural environment in e.oT!trp,st 'vith the urban. 

7. What princip.ni conclusions do Sorokin and Zimmerruaii draw a,s to the 
comparative health of the rural and urban portions of our popuLtion? 

8. Desc^be the sanitary conditions in niral aectiona of the United States 
as revealed by gome of the surveys considering that phase of our national 
life 

9. What significant conclusions may be drawn from the studies of the health 
sit’iation in Hoss County Ohio, and in Cortland County, New York? 

10. Using the estimates of Wandel in Virginia as to the financial losses from 
preventable disease in the rural sections of that comnaonv/ealth, show 
where it ia good economy for a state and its units of local government to 
provide public health facilities for aU of its rural inhabitants. 

11. Name some of the difficulties in. the way of mitigating the dafioianciaa 
of the rural health situ’ation which the city does not eDcovmter in its sim- 
ilar program. 

12. When and where was the first county health unit organized^’ Wha,t was 
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the extent of such organizations among the rural counties of the United 
States in 19307 

13. Describe the “health education” activities of a county health department. 

14. What r&lc does such a unit play in the control of acute communicable 
diseases? in the control of cpecial dLseaees such as malaria and hoolf'vorm? 
■with regard to improved sanitation? Mention some of the other activities 
of aucb a public health department 

16. Give the minimum personnel of a county health unit and the cost of such 
service. What cooperative evrangoment raav he effected bet'.vson the 
country and city i” a county where the largest municipality doe,g .not ex- 
need 50,000 in population? 

16. What is meant by a "rural hospital’’? Why is it important to have good 
standards of efficiency for s'vh institutions? 

17. Name five advantages which rural hospitals have over fhe similar insti- 
tutions of the more remote city. 

18. Deacrihe the ■n'ork of the 'Rooki.'igham Memorial Hosi)ital .as illustrating 
the pos-sibillties of a rural hospital. 

19 What do the two advertiaeinenis cited in the text from a leading national 
medical iournal indicate as to the situation confronting many rural com- 
munities and small towns tbrougliGut the United States in the matter of 
medical facilities? 

20. E.ypkin the operation of the “municipal doctor” systein in rural Saelcatch- 
ewan. How satisfactory are the results? What governmental arrangement 
not no'w found In the United States exists there favoring the development 
of the. tffan? 
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CHAPTER XIX 


RURAL RECREATION AND ART 

As a class, farmers have learned the place of work in the scheme 
of life, but the lessons of play have been too largely neglected. 
And, undoubtedly the failure to provide for the expression of the 
play desires of country youth has been one of the fundamental 
factors in the restless surge of rural humanity to the cities. In dis- 
cussing the specific and powerful socializing effects of play, Gillin 
and Blaclonar say that “releasing the pent-up emot’’ons and the 
stress and strain of vocational effort, breaking up the monotony 
of life incident to close confinement to a task, aud stmrulating the 
age-long impulses to active physical or mental activitj’', play opens 
up 1he fountains of human nature and gives opportunity to the 
passion of self-expression in pleasant contact with one’s fellows 
in the delightful land of make-believe, where the actual failures 
of life are forgotten in the successes of the game, and where all 
things become possible. Moreover, with the stimulation of the 
emotions it makes possible relationships which, under different 
circumstances, could not be formed. It provides that fellowship 
which b'lilds attachments bridging over into the seriou.s business 
of life, and v/hich lies at the basis of democracy. It breaks down 
the reserve by which we shut ourselves off from e.ach other for self- 
defense in the ordinary business relationships of life. By stirring 
the emotions it lifts us over national and cultural barriers and levels 
for U3 race prejudices.”^ 

Wrilc the seasonal changes bring marked differences in farming 
acti’/ities at varyiiig periods of the year, still rrear after year a cer- 
tain monotony deu'-clops in the occupation. Man's emotional life 
is reacted upon by his environment to a greater degi’ee than wc are 
accustomed to ihanl!:; and the farmer as well as the city man bene- 
fits ill reorestive effects secured from a visit completely awair from 
his accustomed haunts, glimpsing new scenes, new faces, and differ- 
ent ways of life. His life is more often than not one of comparative 


* GiUin. J. Ii,, and Blaokmai, P. V/. OuUiim of Sooiolouy. Maoimllan, 1930, 
p. 3S1. 
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isolation, and his morale and outlook on life is bovst sustained by 
more neighborly visiting than he is accustomed to do, and by the 
refreshing effects of community gatherings, whether amateur plays, 
picnics, church, or the like. 

Hoffer ' says that there are four distinctive characteristics of 
the recreational activities of rural people. The first of these is the 
influence v/hicli farm work has upon these activities. When the 
busy season is on, recreational activities are largely neglected. 
“The fall and late spring or early summer appear to be the periods 
when rhs festive spirit rums high.. In the autuma fairs, exhibits 
and entertainments of various kinds are held. In the spring and 
early summer pismics are popular and numerous.” Such extreme 
variations from season to season make a weU-organized recrea- 
tional program a difficult matter A.nd it must be remembered 
that there are always the livestock to be v'atered and fed, cows to 
be milked, and other chores calling for unremitting care if severe 
loss is to be avoided. These conditions make it difTicult for the 
farmer to get awa 3 r enthely without his economic interests suffer- 
ing to some extent. A second characteristic is that the rural en- 
vironment provides fewer forms of commercial recreation than 
does ihe urban envh-onment, ubich makes it necessary in largo 
measure that the forms of rural recreation mast be created b 3 ' the 
people themselves, Thertr are .many decided advantages in this 
characteristic, making for a greater wholesomeness in recreational 
activities. Ross notes the developmental trend along these lines, 
calling attention to the dangers of too great a commercialization 
of amusement and recreation. In this connection he says: “For- 
merly young folk’s fuu was not catered, but was self-made, home- 
made. church-made, or school-made. In the home there was the 
inevitable chaporonage of the old folks amiabR looking on. Enter- 
tainments held in the school-house ordinarily were supervised bj'- 
the teacher and, in any case, the school trustees were in the back- 
gi'oimd as board of censors. Other social gatherings were sponsored 
by the church, or by some daughter organization. Now, the habit 
of contenting one’s self with amateiir amusement is djdng out. In 
a word, as never before, recreation is being supplied for money. 
The danger of this ig that commercial recreation tends to become 
a means for the economic and moral e.xplcit.o,tion of the jmung. It 
is in the nature of play and amusement to tend upward or tend 

* Hoffsr, C. H. ItUrodiictip/t Co Rwal Sorio’ogy. B. R. SiEth, 1930, pp, J 23~128. 
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downward. In case they are catered and without regulation, they 
tend downward, because more money can be extracted from young 
people by offering them the high-flavored, the risque, the sensa- 
tional than by offering them the pure and elevating. The conscience 
of the individual amusement-caterer is well-nigh a negligible factor, 
for if he is restrained by scruples he w'ill be forced out of business 
by a less scrupulous rival.”^ A third characteristic of rural recrea- 
tion is the limited number of people in any given age group in a 
lural coininunity. This prevents desirable specialization and com- 
petition in many games. I'hen. as a fourth characteristic of rural 
recreational activities is their dependence upon local leaders, too 
often untrained or lacldng entirely, in order that the play of farm 
3"outh may be properly directed. Altogether there are a.s many 
or more deficiencies in the 3'ural recreational situation than there 
are advantages, and we return to the criginal contention that more 
attention must be given to this phase of rural life if boys and girls 
are to have the satisfactions which it is desirable for them to have 
from hfe in the country, and the valuable lessons derived from 
wholesome plaj'- with each other. 

1. The Faemee’s Leisuhb and Its Use 

There is something else to life besides the business of making a 
li'\ing. It is the neceasdry time, understanding, and inclination t,o 
enjoyr that life in a xneasurable degree. WhUe it is true that a good 
part of a person’s time must be devoted to work, it is possible to 
derive a large measme of satisfaction m living from the sense of 
accomplishment of Avorth v.'hile work. Bui. “all work and no play 
makes Jack a dull boj^,” hence the striving on the part of human 
society to see that through greater eificiency aj] increasingly larger 
amount of leisure is available to every citizen And this applies 
to the far'.ner as well as to the city man. While there have been no 
adequate studies of the farmer’s leisure time and his use of the 
sanie, some data are beginning to be aocu-nulated along these lines. 
We know that his v.'ork day is a, long one, often mea.sured Iry labor 
from "sun to sun” and then some additional. A study ^ of 2,SS6 
farm families in sek.cted looab'ties in eleven states indicates that 
the average length of work day w'as found to be 11.4 hours for 

^ Kosa, £, A. Principles of Sociology, Century Go., 1020, pp. 466-467. 

“ KirJcpatrick, E. L. The Parmer's Standard jf Lijing. Ceatiii-y Co., 1029, 
pp 223-227. 
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home-makers and 11.3 hours for operators as a yearly average. 
This average excluded time spent at meals and in reading or other 
rest during the day. “A study was made of the relation of the 
length of work day of the home-maker to the prevailing standard 
of living for the 2,886 families. The records were sorted into nine 
groups, storting vith 15.5 houin or more per day and dropping by 
one hour .steps to 8.4 hours or loss per day. The average value of 
all family living goods increased only slightly with a decrease in 
che length of worlc day from 15.5 hours or more to 8.4 hours or 
less per day. This increase was most pronounced in the average 
values of advancement goods and all other goods. Indication of a 
more sigaific.ant rclauionship v'as evident in the percentage that the 
average value of advancement goods formed of the average values 
of all goods used. Also, the average size of family decreased 
from 5 1 person^ to 3.8 persons, with a reduction in the hours of 
work pel day from 15 5 and over to 8.4 and less. This is indicative 
of a highet standard of Ihdng among the families in which the 
homc-msker works less hours per day, to the extent that the 
slightly larger amounts of goods available were shared bj' fewei 
persons per family on the a’/erage A similar classification of the 
records from the standpoint of the operator showed practically no 
relation between the length of the work day and the prevailing 
standard of living. The average number of persons per family 
remained almost constant or varied without regard to the average 
number of hours of work per day of the operator,” 

Excluding Suntlay.s, the home-makers averaged 2.7 hours per 
da^r spent in rest or relaxation (Including reading) during the after- 
noon, as well as in rcbl or recreation (including reading) between 
the completion of tie day’s work and the time of retiring. The cor- 
responding rest period for the- operator was 2,6 hours per day. 
Some indiention was found of a higher standard of living in the 
families where the home-maker rested a larger Dumber of hours 
than the average, largely duo to the fact that the size of the family 
was smaller, and the practically constant amounts of goods were 
used by leas persons per family. 

About three-fourtha of the families studied had no vacation 
avray from their work, the other fourth averaging about 13 days 
of time off for both the home-maker and the operator. “The aver- 
age lvalue of all goods rose sligh%, although not regularly, as the 
days of vacation increased from none to thirty and over. At the 
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same time the percentage for advancement goods increased roughly 
from 6.4 to 11.9 per cent.”'- 

In Vh'ginia, Gee and Stauffer ^ studied the utilization of time 
on Virginia farms for three groups of farmers, characterized as the 
poor, the intermediate, and the prosperous. The working time 
varied negligibly for farmers of the three groups, averaging be- 
tween twelve and thirteen hours in the summer months, and 
slightly more than ten in the winter ones The .average was 11.2 
hours per day. " The.se seemingly long hours must be modified 
with the statc.ment that they hardly represent a continuous period 
of Lite.nse labcu, even allov’ing for meal inlerruptions. Allowance 
for such factors as independence of action permitting interruption 
of work, time consumed in ‘resting spells’ and in going to and from 
the field are essential if we attempt to compare the worldng hours 
of farmers with those ef city workers.” There seemed to be little, 
differenes in the hours of v/ork per day reported for farmers and 
for home-makers, principally the wives of farmers. Their duties, 
while unlike in nature, are timc-consun.ing in approximately equal 
measure. This finding .ngrccs substantially with those of Kirk- 
patrick to which attention has already been directed 

It was observed that families enjoying relatively higher living 
standards devoted more time to reading than those below them, 
and that as we ascend the scale of living we find greater diversity 
in the reading matte? a,nd more of it in the case of particular fami- 
lies. The data in Table 24 on hours spent in reading per week repre- 
sent the combined reading time of the farmer and his wife- or herne- 
maker. In the poor group, an average of slightl3'- more than six 
hours per family was devoted to reading. Farmers in the inter- 
mediate group average above 50 per cent more reading than those 
in the poor group, v.'iih ten hours weekly devoied to this form of 
recreational acthnty. It is among thrs prosperous families, as we 
should expect, that reading comes to be an almost universal eustom. 
Families of this group spend on the average nearly nineteen hours 
weekly in reading, which is almost twice the amount of tone spent 
by the intermediate group, and slightly more than three times as 
much time as poor families devote to this subject. 

Visiting friends and neighbors in a social manner is customary 

' Barkpatriok, E, L. Oji. ofc., p. 227. 

® Gee, Wilson, and Stnuilcr, VV . H. Bwdl and C/; ban Luinn Standards in Viri}mia. 
0™{ury Co , 192f), pp. ei--68. 
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in the three living standard groups, and to approximately the same 
extent. A comparatively negligible percentage of the poor and 
intermediate groups report no regular visiting at all, but even here 
it will be found that in most instances the failure to do so is not 
so much due to lack of desire, but is rather the result of restricting 
circumstances of one sort and another. More than 50 per cent 
of all the families studied visited friends or relatives twice or more 
monthly. Doubtless the automobile has been a factor to extend 
the matter of visiting. 

The value of visiting ndth friends is tremendous as a socializing 
influence On such occasions, thoughts and opinions arc expressed, 
and ideas which give broader horizons to menta’ity rn.ay be devel- 
oped. It is Lraditicnally true that the Virginian is a master at mak- 
ing conversation, and one finds today that the representative 
farmer is interested in questions extending bej'ond the field cf his 
immediate community. A combination of forces have tended to 
give him enlightenment upon national and international questions, 
and to extend his interest in social and economic problems cf the 
day. FriendR discouise through visiting affords a means of more 
complete understanding of facts gleaned through reading or 
through the radio. In the words of Izaak Walton who said that 
good company and good discourse are the very sinews of vh’tue, 
is epitomized the reason for an expression of the hope that in rural 
life there may be no lessening of the habit of regular ^dsiting. 

There is an appreciable difference in the frequency of trips to 
town among the three economic groups in Virginia. Poor farmers 
average less than once weekly, v/hile the intermediate group aver- 
ages approximately twice the frequency of the poor families. Fami- 
lies of the prosperous group average fully tw'o trips to town per 
week. As here considered, trips to town cover those instances v/hen 
the entire family or a majority cf its mcmbeis make an “occasion” 
of it. Occassional and hurried journeys for business purely, were 
not considered in arriving at the averages under this heading. 

Trips to town permit many contacts of social value. The towm 
gathermg on Saturday or court day has at all times served as a 
strong force in the recreational fife of the farmer Here most of 
the families of the community are to be found, doing mere talldng 
than marketing generally, but helping others and themselves iu 
the discussion and exchange of ideas, relieved for the time from 
the monotony of farm routine. The nature of such a gathering is 
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greatly changed with the shortening of distances to larger areas 
and with the wide extension of the motion picture and other forms 
of community entertainment. 

Coming to the matter of entertainment in farm families, a first 
question is the sources through which this form of diversion is pro- 
vided. We may consider entertainnmnt under tw'o broad divisions; 
where it is furnished within the home, or away from home. 

Home enlertainment pertains to parties, dances, club meetings, 
or musical gatherings within the homes of families in the c(jm- 
munily It is differentiated from the cnterlninmont which comes 
through other sources in that the members of the group entertain- 
ing, as w'oli as those v/ho arc being entertained, are participating 
actively in the function in a sociable manner Entertainment out- 
side the home covers, for the most part, those forms of amusement 
and recreation in which the relatioriship between entertainers and 
entertained is impersonal. Moreover, tins source is m*ost frequently 
one requiring payment, as in the ease of the movies, theaters, lec- 
tures. mvisical conceits, and the like. Undoubtedly, both forms of 
eatertainment possess merit when in proper balance. Home enter- 
tainment Is to be commended primarily because of its salutary 
effects on liome life and unity. The tendency of late years, how- 
ever, seems to be in the opposite direction. The lure of the paid 
entertatnei has been a distracting influence to community spirit 
and the integiity of family a,nd group relationships. 

Poor farm families in Virginia were found to enjoy a negligible 
amount of specially planned oi ordered entejtainmont, either 
w'ithin or outside the home. On the basis of a three-fold classifica- 
tion of frequency, the order of which is “rarely,” “occasionally,” 
and “frequently,” poor families report 90 per cent rarely'- and 
10 per cent occasionally, for entertainricnt at home and stUl less 
for entertainment obtained outside the home. 

Families of the intermediaie group present an appreciably 
better showing, though even, here two-thirds of the families rarely 
have home entertainment and nearly three-fourths report “rarely” 
for enter tainmont outside the home. In the prosperous group we 
find the most wholesome situation. Here the larger percentages 
report “occasionally” and “frequently” for entertainment both 
at home, and outside the home. 

We may conclude from the findings shown in Table ?,4 that there 
is ^ deplorable insufiaciensy of formal entertainment in the case of 
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poor farm families and a very great need for an extension of such 
facilities for families in the intermediate group. The fact that 
families seem to be satisfied in their present status cannot be 
imposed as an argument 1o gainsay the need for improvement. No 
profound sociological theories need be brought forth in the conten- 
tion that a more wholesome form of living would in large measure 
necessitate an eradication of the deficiencies which exist in the 
matter of entertainment for the poor and intermediate groi:!ps of 
families in the Virginia farm community. 

A strikingly similar situation exists respecting the experience of 
families in pleasure or rest trips away from heme. In less than 
one-fourth of the poor families either the operater or home-maker 
gets from home for a period of several days or longer. About 
one-fifth reported such visits av/aj’' from homo once a year, while 
only one or two reported more than one per year. The facts arc 
somsw'hat better for the intermediate group iu which we find one- 
fourth of the families enabled to get away once a year for visits 
extending over (several days, while 13 per cent of them get away 
twice, or more of(,en in the course of the year In prosperous fam- 
ilies a fourth get in one annual visit of some length, and approx- 
imately six-tenths of them report two or more i'o,'.atinn& o" rest 
trips. 

In these Virginia farnj families the economic oi financial status 
of the family seems to tend to make for a gradation of cultural and 
wholesome activities proportional to its ability to sustain the costs 
therefor. It is doubtful if the financial status is responsible in all 
instances, however, for the failure of families of the lower standards 
group to get out and away from them immediate aommmnity for 
visits. Inertia and custom enter as factors to keep theui at home 
sometimes when no other restraints prevail. 

One of the most intensive studies made of rural recreation is 
that of Lively^ '■ regarding Gallia and Paulduig courfies in Ohio 
In both of these counties the one-room school was found to have 
practically no value as a recreational institution. Where con- 
solidated sciiools exist “organized recreation for school pupils 
begins to appear, and in some cates the school begins to develop 
some social center functions But neither function appears to be 
clearly conceived.” The churches in both counties vrers found 1,o bo 

' Lively, G. 33. Rinal Recreation in Tuio Ohio CouMiee, Oliio State Dniversity 
Studies, Contributima iu Rural Ecoudicios, No. 1, Ooluujbus, 1 927, pj) 64-00. 
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about equally backward from the standpoint of recreational activ- 
ities, though a half or more of them favored a recreational program, 
while admitting that they are neither equipped nor organized to 
offer such a program. In Gallia County the chief recreational 
activities appear to be attending picnics, sociables and fairs, 
hunting and fishing, friendly visiting, playing horseshoes, some 
form of music (though there is little organized musical production), 
reading and fancy work. Marbles were a favorite pastime in 
several communities for people cf all ages. Dancing and cards were 
rarely found, but there were plenty of checkers, dominoes, and 
other card games. In Paulding County, organized athletics were 
more in vogue, and a county llbrarj' system afforded reading 
matter widely sought by the people in the open country. Auto 
drimng was found to be a common form of recreation. Hunting and 
fishing occurred, but boating and camping v/ere almost unknown 
in the county. The urost widespread activities were friendly 
visiting, attendance at picnics, fairs, sociables, institutes and 
reunions, reading and fancy work— a situation quite similar to 
that in Gallia County, With veiy few exceptions, the lecreational 
actmties existent were of a commendable nature, but it was “the 
recreation of people who live in the open spaces, close to nature, 
with few of the organised recreational devices of society close at 
band either to invite or facilitate participation. The activities en- 
joyed are mainly of the individnalislic sorts, requiring only simple 
and ephemeral personnel organization and little material equip- 
ment ” 

Lively's eoneluaions with regard to the principles underlying the 
improvement of rural recreational opportunities in these two Ohio 
counties may well bo cited to indicate a needed trend in the de- 
velopment of recreational facilities for the whole of rui'a.l America. 

If a modem reereatlonal program may be judged by these standards, 
that it provides both directed and free activity for all manrier of vdiole- 
sems use of leisure time, niacuHl, piiysic.-il, Tisthetio, social, civic, for 
all classes and age.s of people, throughout the year, indoor and out- 
door; that it is largely supported and controlled by the community, and 
aims to develop high standards of sportsmanship and behavior; tliat the 
emphasis is placed upon group rather than individual activity, and 
upon coSperativc rather than conupetitive effort, then it is clear Gallia 
and Paalding counfe have far to go in the direction of developing a 
balanced recreational program for the rural districts. 

In tho second place, attention should be called rather sharply to the 
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last of the standards just mentioned, namely, that of placing emphasis 
in recreation upon group activity rather than upon individual activity, 
and upon cooperative effort rather tlian upon competitive effort. The 
data herein reviewed reveal an abundance of individual and competitive 
effort in the leisure time activity of these tvvo counties, but very little 
activity which requires close cooperation and team play. Play, it is now 
believed, develops its greatest social usefuhiass wdien carried on in 
groups. Its intensity is greater and the lcmporar5f subordination of the 
individual to the team has an important effect upon personality from the 
standpoint of organization tolerance and loyalty. Play is a powerful 
sociali.ier 

If this principle bo correct, it should not be overlrioked in these days 
of the promotion of cooperative enterprise among rural people, that 
play and recreation constitute a valid avenue through which to learn the 
techniques of cooperative endeavor. There is no single and infallible 
road to cooperation, but many roads may lead that v'ay. To be sure, 
cooperative endeavor as a method of social organization involves certain 
techniques. It nor'C the less involves certain attitudes of mii'd, True, 
the techniques involved in successful cooperative, f.e., group play and 
recreation may not be the same techniques as those requn'ed for success- 
ful cooperative economic endeavor, but many of the at.titndiis of mind 
which are involved in both actiidties appear to be identical. If this be 
true, it would seem wise to develop and utilize group recreation among 
country people as an avenue for the development of more socialized 
attitude.s of mind v^rhich may serve as favorable backgrounds for the 
organization of cooperative economic endeavor, or indeed any other sort 
of cooperative endeavor which the welfare of country life may demand. 
The educational principle of making the result of teaching more effective 
by prevesiting the same thing in a variety of ways bolds here The more 
avenues there are set up through which country people can learn the 
symbols of cooperation the more quickly will they be able to use the 
language of cooperation.^ 

2. The Dhama in the Rural Coiimunitt 

Shakespeare has loid us that all the world is a stage upon v/hich 
each of us is acting his oivn particular part. And there is as much 
truth as there is poetry in the great artist’s statement. Since our 
earliest days of settled history, rural communities have been 
accustomed to give amateur thaatrieais, as much perhaps to bring 
the community together, and to give the opportunity for self- 
expiussion on the part of local talent, as to mmke money for some 
wori.hy community cause. The possibilities of the wholesome 
directing of this univer.sal activity h3,ve been forcefully brought to 
the attention of our eduoationa] institutions, primarily the state 
1 Lively, C. S. Op C'2 , pp. 98-93. 
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colleges and universities, and the results have become gratifying 
in a large measure. 

A number of these institutions notably North Dakota (both 
state college and university), \¥iseonsin, North Carolina, and 
Cornell, have for the past decade or more, been sending out 
amateur companies into rural communities, “package hbraries” 
of plays, leaders to direct plays and pageants, and teachers to 
train local groups of theater-minded until many remote places 
have become drama conscious. As is true v/ith any groat idea, 
there is always some uncertainty as to just where it originated 
Turn names .stand out ccnspicuoush/ in this development in 
America — one of them Frederick H. Koch, promoter of the folk- 
play, and the other Alfred G Arvcld, creator of the Little Country 
Theater, The moveniant began in North Dakota about 1906. 
Each of these men seems tc have gotten the idea about the same 
time, and each in an artist’s v/ay pursued it after his leadings 
— Koch in the art of the folk-dranria, and Arvold in the spreading 
of the tbe8,1 er into communities as a means for socialization. 

Koch, after studying playwriting at Harvard, started his work 
in North Dakota by taking a group of actors from the State 
University throughout the state with a production of Sheridan's 
The Rivals. His expe.dences make vivid reading. When it was 
necessary, the whole compairj'' paraded the streets of the villages 
in costume, distributing handbills advertising the production. 
Early in his development, stimulated by the pageantry moveioent 
sweeping over the country, Koch gave much attention tu the pag- 
eant as a form of dramatic expression. His interest seems always 
to have been along the line of finding some way for natural or 
native expression, so he turned from the insufficicnl realnr of the 
pageant to that of the folk-play. By 1915, ho had the North 
Dakota Players well orgs.nised, and with a repertoire of plays 
which they produced throughout the state. Koch then went to the 
Univemity of North Carolina, organizing the Carolina Playraakers, 
which have established a national reputation 

But -Arvold is more genmnely of the soil than Koch. Arvold 
went to tho North Da-kota Agricultural College from the University 
of Wiscoasin about the san-e time that Koch vrent to the State 
University. Ho bad grown up under the influence of a small 
countrj" town “opera house” where he sold candy, popcorn, and 
peanuts. His Interest in the community theater was doubtless 
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inspired by the development of the little theater movement which 
had its start in this country near the beginning of the present 
century. In 1910, a country school teacher wrote him, asking that 
he send her some plays from 'vhieh to make a selection for pro- 
duction. This he did, sending her three plays, one of which she 
staged. Others heard of it, and many inquiries followed. From 
these beginnings, the package library idea was developed. “It is 
a sort of an iniellsctnal rural free delivery. One might call it the 
backbone of 'Fhe Li tile Country Theater. In order to render the 
best aid p.jssible, the system gathers data and information from 
reliable sources. Briefs upon subjects relating to country life, 
copies of festivals, pageants, plays, readings, dialogues, pictures 
of floats, parades, ]Dro(iessionE, exhibit arrangements, costume de- 
signs, character portrayals, plans cf stages, auditoriums, open-air 
theatres, community buildings, constitutions of all kinds of or- 
ganisations, catalogues of book publishers— -in short, every kind of 
material necessary in building a program w’hich will help people to 
express themselves — are loaned for reading purposes to citizens 
of the state.” ^ This was the first of mRn 5 '- such extension libraries 
which widely cover the country. These materials were nvailable 
to anyone in North Dakota — or in the whole world for that 
matter — who was interested enough to send a card requesiing 
any of it. At the present time, Mr. M-vold has a map over his 
desk which was put there many years ago. His original intention 
was to put a pin in it for each new place in the state from which a 
request came for information. The map is now a solid mass of pins, 
and has been so for some time, there being no room on it to put in 
any more pins. 

Under the impact of this widespread demand, Arvold felt the 
need of a draroatics laboratory to test out various lands of pro- 
grams. He tells us “the idea conceived became an actual reality 
when an old dingy, dull-gi-e 3 '- chapel on the second floor of the 
administration building at the North Dakota Agricultural College, 
located at Fargo, North Dakota, was remodeled into what is 
no'v known as 'The Little Country Theater.’ It was opened the 
tenth day of February in tbs year nineteen hundred and fourteen . 
In appearance it is most fascinating. It is simply a large playhouse 
put under a reducing glass. It is just the size of an average country 
town hall. It has a seating capacity of two hundred. Simplicity is 

1 .irvol'i, 4. G. ThcL'Mc Country Thcain. MaciiLillaa, 1923, p, 43. 
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the keynote of the theater. It is an example of what can be done 
■with hundreds of village halls, unused portions of school houses, 
vacant country stores and basements of country churches in 
communities,” ^ 

A comprehensive picture of the work which Arvold, Koch, and 
others arc accomplishing for rural recreation and art in America is 
vividly stated by a national authority on the theater, and the 
editor of tv/o journals in that field. She says: “One special phase 
of dramatic work which the college workshops have developed and 
which offers great promise in the actual creation of an American 
drama and a complete American theater is folk playmaking. In 
the whea.t fields of the Dakotas, in the sea-coast centers of the 
State of Washington, in the mountains of North Carolina,, college 
groups are learning to recreate the his(,ory of their States, to in- 
terpret the character of their people, the quality and meaning 
cf their life and labour. All the plays in these groups are written 
by the students on the basis of local material to carrj’- cn a story or 
to establish a tradition. They are acted L'y student actors, and 
increasingly are enlarging thek aadie)5ces to cover the people not 
only of the eolloge town but of neighboring towns and sometimes of 
neighboring states. The Oacoiina Pla3’’makers of the University of 
North Carolina, under the direiition of Frederick Koch, have built 
up a large repertory of folk-plays of their o-wn w’riting, a thea,te3‘ 
company and an entire crew which travels in a large touring truck 
through the cities a,nd towms of a dozen states. In North Dakota, 
Alfred Aiwold, director of drama at the State Agricultijral College 
at Fargo, keeps the Little Country Theater on the second floor of 
the administration building continually busy -'vith productions of 
plays that range from Shakespea.re and Ibsen to modern farce and 
that play to audiences of grain-growers, cattle-r9,richers, miners, 
v^ho come from miles around. Throiigh the influence of Aivold's 
work, xnorcQver, hardly a schoolhouse is built in North Dakota 
today -ndtheut a theater equipment, hardly a crop is harvested 
without a pageant of the groin to celebrate and illuminate it, 
hardly an event of historical or political significance passes without 
its dramatic interpretation.” “ 

Tire socializing effect of such -work is readily s,pparent, and it is 

* Arvold, A, G. Op. pp. 43-46. 

-iBoaos, Judith .T. R., in an aitido an “Little Thfeatro Movement” in the 14th 
Edition, Sr-ifinnica, Yel. 14, p. 224. 
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becoming widespread. In New York, the work is sponsored by 
Cornell University. It had its beginnings in 1919, when Professor 
A. M. Drummond, director of the Cornell Dramatic Club, selected 
a group of his best talent, and gave several cne-act plays in what 
was called The Little Country Theater at the state fair in Syracuse. 
The effort was tremendously successful, and from this beginning, 
under the guiding genius of Miss Mary Eva Duthie of the De- 
part; nent of Rural Social Organization at Cornell work in rural 
dramatics is being developed throughout Nev/ York State. This 
leader goes all over the state directing, holding three-day institutes 
on the crafts and arts of tire theater, and inspiring the people to 
raise the standard of their v/ork. 

In the state of Wisconsui suelr w'ork is highly developed, and 
much appreciated as a means cf reereatioi' irr the community and 
for the potential value of the amateur dramo.. Dr Glenn Fr-ank, 
President of the Universitj' of Wisconsin, has given the work his em 
thusiastio support, as may well be seen from the following statement : 

It would be gratifying to see the people of Wisconsin rise above the 
current standarcization and commercialization of leisure by rnakiiig 
possible the dorelopment of a folk-theater and a folk-drama that will 
sink its roots in the soil of Wisconsin’s colorful past and challenging 
future. Can we not, in Wisconsin, prove that it is better for a whole 
people to be rich in foUr-drama than for a few producers to get rich on 
sex-drama? 

Of all the agencies of expressions that the spirit of man has invented 
I do not know a more comprehensive and flexible medium through whicLi 
the sufferings, the doubts, the dreams, the perplexities, and the aspira- 
tions of a people may find voice and achieve clarification than the 
theater. 

May we not hope to see the development of amateur groups here, 
there, and yonder in Wisconsin communities that shall not only produce 
the plays that other men have written cf other peoples and other places 
but that shall write plays into which shall be w'-oven the legends and the 
life of Wisconsin, the stuff of her dailj’- problems, and the visions of her 
people? 

To those young men and young wmmen of Wisconsin v.dio may venture 
to v/rite such plsy.s, I should like to venture a little amateur advice. 

Don’t overlook your local history when ;/ou are looking for your 
dramatic raw' materials. There is a rich and relatively untouched field 
tor Wisconsin dramatists in Wisconsin’s pioneer clays. As Shakespeare 
wrote his Henry IV and his Richard III by dipping into his history, 
you may dip into Wisconsin’s history. Don’t go to the ends of the earth 
or to Greenwich YiUage for your drama stuff. 

Don’t overlook Wisconsin’s rural life as a, possible source of play 
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materials. Agi'icultural Wisconsin is troubled by the economics of 
farming, and to these challenging economic difficulties we must give 
heed, but agric\ilture is a life as well as a livelihood. It is on the farm 
that men live in first-hand contact with the healing spirit of nature. 
There is poctiy as weT as i>rofji!cwon on a farm. Art can help us to 
preserve the poetry of farming while we arc battling with the economics 
of farming. I do not mean that you can disguise a banfauptoy with a 
sonnet or write a camedy tliat will laugh a morrgnge off a barn, but you 
should not overlook rhe farm when yon sot out to write W'seensin 
plays. ^ 

To carry into effect this ainhition, and the further thought that 
“every community possesses suificient embryonic genius to meet 
all its recreational needs, but commercial entertamment dominates 
— ^not only because it offers opportunity for profit but also because 
no one has seriously undertaken the task of identification and de- 
velopment of the latent talent everywhere available,”^ the Bureau 
of Dramalle Actmties of the Extension Department of the LTni- 
versity cf Wisconsin has been sponsoring a great work. Its services 
are open to adults in their little theaters and community organiza- 
tions, to ihe young people in the many schools, colleges, high 
schools, and elementai'y schools. In short, the whole state of Wis- 
consin is considered as a, stage, and from the University radiates 
interest and enthusiasm for this new' dramatic movement to the 
most remole points 

Among the other states in '■'hich the movement has taken firm 
rootage are Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Illinois, Kansas, Louisiana, 
and ‘Virginia. In such a deep-seated art as the theater it is not 
hoped to take farmers and make them into geniuses of the theater. 
This is not the purpose of rural dramatics. But opportunity is 
afforded thereby for community^ recreation of a high order, and 
close students of the movement see in it one of the most v Li nl forces 
which has come into the American theater. With some further 
growth, some more time for the torohbearers to ally forces and 
liroome mere expert in what they are about, the rural element v/Ul 
be one of the strongest parts of the national organization for a 
theater created by the people — folk-drama for a foUc-theater of 
America. 

*■ ForftwoTU to Goose Mtmei/, A One-Acl Play, Special CiicuiaT, iS/Xtonslon Service 
Col'cs? of Ague., V. of Wiseonaa, Juue, 1928. 

® Hetcli, K. Ij., in Home Talent TaurnanusnlH. Qir 221, Extension Service. TJ. of 
Wiaoonain College of Agiic., May, 192S. 
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3. Art in the Countrysidb 

Richard C. Cabot holds the view that “play and art are essen- 
tially one; beauty lives in each, and though the beauty of athletics 
or of whist is not alv/ays qui:;a obidous, it is no more obscure than 
the beauty of tragedy or of rhyme. Artificial they all are; an outlet 
for the cramped human spirit they al; furnish.’' And in the same 
connection he continues “art and play, then, fulfil the same func- 
tion, provide us the same refreshffi.ent. Moreover, they are both 
theii own excuse for being. In work, and to some extent in love, 
we are building for the futme; we are content to save, to sacrifice, 
.‘ind to repress for the sake of a ‘far-off divine event ’ But in all 
art, including the variety called play, we anticipate heaven and 
attain immediate fruition ; we give full rein to what strains against 
the leash Certainly there can be no abrupt transition if in the 
same chapter wc turn from a discussion of rural recreation by the 
way of dramatics to a consideration of art in the countryside. 

Much of beauty and cf distinction has been achieved in Ameri ■ 
can country homes. Willard asks: “Is anything more inviting 
than the Dutch farmsteads of the Hudson River region, or more 
substantial than the stone buildings of Pennsylvania? In the 
mansions of Virginia the classic portico appeals wii.h much belter 
utility than was achieved for the same type in New England houses, 
Is there anything on the American Continent that approaches the 
restful dignity of Virginia, mansions in ample settings of lav/n, 
gardens shrubs, trees and meadows? All lovers of colonial America 
rejoice, too, tha,t the fine old brick churches of pre-Rovolotionary 
Virginia have come into such recognition that their preservation 
is ass’ired; churches which have opportunity’- to S’orvive long after 
the wood meeting-houses on vnnd-swept New England h 
cum bed to weather and decay. The Spanish mission introduced a 
new note, but the adobe is the truly native contribution of the 
Southwest.’’^ And as 1o the interior furnishings cf these beautiful 
examples of architecture he continues: “Woodwork hi these earlier 
houses— fireplaces, mantels, settle,s, tindiering, paneling, cup- 
boards, and stairways, doorv/aj.i, windows and moulding — these 
all show’ not only sound craftsmanship, but discerning taste. And- 
irons, kettles, cranes, candle stands, chests, chairs, tables, silvor- 

* Cabot, Pkioturd C. Wliat Men- Live By. Houghton, MiiEiu Oo., l&l<i, p, 101, 

2 Willard, J. D., quoted by Pce. Clatenrc-, in “Sc-me yi.geuoiea for DavuloringHuTal 
Culture.'’ The ProgrsssiM Farmer, Aug. 16, 1930. 
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ware, desks, clocks, beds, bedquilts with patterns often borrowed 
from imported china, warming pans, lanterns, spinning wheels, 
all evidenced the desire for beauty in early rural America. To this 
day woodpiles are often v/orks of art. Stone walls and pasture rock 
piles that have stood one, even two centuries were built with a 
care and labor far beyond the needs of utility. Older stonc-areh 
bridges are a delight,” 

Undoubtedly, there was much of beauty and art in the homes, 
equipment, surroundings, as well as manners, in American rural 
life in those da 7 /-s. and still more of the same i,hings in the rural life 
of toda^/. Moreover, it is worth while to have these exceptional 
expressions held out to us as examples of what has been done and 
what can be done along these lines. But in general a severe indict- 
ment of neglect in these important matters is to be laid at the door 
of the average American f;irm home today, and at that of the small 
town home as v/ell. And it is in the improvement of the farm home 
exterior, interior, and surroundings that the movement for moi-e 
beauty in rural sections should focus. “Order is heavoa’s first 
law,” and many farm homes fearfully violate it. WeU-planned 
slirubbery, a few walks, a lawm, a coat of paint, and a frequent 
cleaning of premises can transform a shack into a lovely cottage, 
The most serious reflection that can be made against our farmers 
is the v/ay in which such fumlamental things are disregarded. 
The necessary expenditure is not too great for any farm home, 
and the increased satisfaction from living is immeasuiable. 

Undoubtedly, a part of the cause for this neglect is that the crops 
and livestock require too much time and energy, and they are the 
means of income. But a more important cause is that tlm tradition 
for these things has not come dowm from gene:'ation to generation. 
Our pioneer forefathers more than likelj' left hemes in the Old 
World v/here beauty of surroundings v/as emphasized, but the crude 
conditions of the wilderness invited little in the way of retaining 
them The problem is how to restore the tradition, and to improve 
upon it. 

Inside the home too often only the grim ancestral photos or 
enlargements look down upon one. Of course there is a place for 
these, but they should not dominate the atmosphere. A mid- Vic- 
torian gloominess altogether too often pervades the parlor, .and 
there is a stiffness about furniture which does not signify attractive 
comfortableness. Fortunately, the home demonstration forces are 
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focussing upon such problems as these, and well they may, for 
few matters connected with the farm are more important. Changes 
must come slowly and tactfully, but come they must if farm life 
is to realize its best 

Illinois is a state which has given much attention to this matter. 
It has an Art Extension Committee made un cf a representative 
from each community cooperating in the movement. The purpose 
of the Committee is “to assist in rr.aking art a mere potent ele- 
vating force in the lives of the people of the State of Illinois. It 
aims to help the people to discover beauty in nature and to enjoy 
it, to recognize beauty in art and to appreciaie it, and to stimulate 
the production of beautiful things.”^ Representative of the sort of 
things which the Committee unJertakee a,re exhibits of oil paint- 
ings loaned by promiuent arusts of Illinois; an exhibit of photo- 
g.-aphs of the best sculpture of the slate; a collection of landscape 
designs shov/ing plans cf beautifying; a collection of photographs 
of the newer and better types of comnunity high school buildings 
and grounds; and an annual tour to the most beautiful parts of the 
state for education and inspiration. Such efforts as these deal in 
intangibles, but in their long-time worth and accomplishmenl yield 
good returns in better living. 

It is encouz’aging to note an increasing attention to art in the 
countryside, projnotion more of beauty in the home, about the 
home; a greater love foi music, and a gx owing regard for the drama 
In addition, the farmer needs to leg,rn to appreciate more the nat- 
ural beauty of bis enviromnent. The story ^ is told of an artist 
who painled a corner of a field and a group of trees v.fhicli fringed 
it The picture was placed on exhibit in a nearby city, and it be- 
came widely acolcimed as a, w'onderful piece of w'ork. Among those 
v\'ho went to see i t was a farmer and his wife, both cf v'hom greatly 
admired it and wished that they might have something so lovely 
to look at. They did not recognize in it a corner of their own farm 
y^hich the painter had caught on the canvas. It was Robert Bi own- 
ing who said through the character of lAppo In'vpi: 

Ws'ie rnxicla so tlwt wc io\Q 

Kist wher. see them painted, tilings ivc heve passed 
Perhaps a himdrcd times nor cared to see; 

And so they are better painted — better to us, 

Whieh is the same thing; Aru was given for that. 

^ Eieipnymus, n. K. “Ait Extension in llhnoia. ' Rural Ammec, May. 1925. p. 3. 

® Hansen, Joanna M- Booh of Rural Life/ Vol. 1, pp. 34-48. 
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Too long the American farmer has neglected these finer expres- 
sions of life, and his soul is much leaner as a result. Beauty of sur- 
roundings induces more beauty in the art of living, There are few 
valid reasons why every farm home should not be a thing of beauty; 
there is every reason why it can and should in every instance ex- 
press the fine possibilities along such lines which have been realized 
i.'i a few homes in almost eveiy community. 

QUESTIONS 

1. Diaousa the relative rolo.'i cf work and play m the life of the American 
farncr. 

2. What do Blackmar and Gillin have to say with regard to the specific and 
powerful sociahzing effects of playr 

3. Describe four distinctive characteristics of the recreational activities of 
rural people. 

4. What dangers sidhere in too great a commeroializaiion of amuBement and 
recreation? 

5. Gwa the average length of work day for the farm operator and Ihe farrn 
home-maker. To what extent does a decrease in this affect the standard 
of living? 

6. How long do the farm operator and the home-maker spend daily in. rest 
and relpystion? What proportion of farmers enjoy b vacstion awajr from 
their work? Are vacations possible and advisafcle for the farmer? 

?. Compare the extent and quality of ivading among “poor," '‘intermediate, ” 
and “prosperous” farm families in Virginia. 

8. What differences occur among these three groupings of Virginia farmers 
in the matter of visiting friends and neighbors in n social manner? in the 
frequency of visits to town? 

9. How do these .same groups compare in the smount of entertainment 
within and outside of the home? 

10. Descrilre tlm rural recreational situation in Gallia and Paulding counties, 
Ohio, as revealed by Lively’s study of those areas, 

11. Dhenss I.ively’s conclusions with regard to the rmprovemert cf rmal 
recreational opportunities in those two counties, and the applicability of 
them to roerpatiou in the whole of rural America 

12. State the. advantages of the drama as a socializing agency in the rural 
community. 

13. W'ho is Frederick H. Koch, and what contribution has he made to rural 
dramatics? 

14. De.seribe the work of Alfretl G, Arvold in th" dovelopmePt of “Thu I'ittle 
Country Theater.” 

Ifi* How widespread is the example of the.se fw-o men becoming, and what 
promise does such work offer toward the actual creation of an American 
ilrsraa? 

16- Give Glenn Frank’s estimate of the possibilities and the value of 
developing a folk-theater and a folk-drama which 'yill sink As roots 
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in the aoil of Wisconsin and America’s colorful past and challenging 
future? 

17. What is the relationship of play and art? Discuss the function of art and 
beauty in and about the country home. 

18. Give some fetrik.ng illustrations of exceptional achievercoiit in beauty a'’d 
distinction in American country homes. 

19. Descrilm the situation existing today as to the stress placed upon beauty 
in the architecture and in the surroundings of the average American 
country liomoV Ho'v do you account for such neglect in so vital a matter? 

20. Ts it practical to improve those conditions, and if so, how should we pro- 
ceed in acGomplisliing ouch a .splendid objective? 
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CHAPTER XX 

RURAL PUBLIC WELFARE 

A civilizaLion may be judged in considerable measure by its 
attitude towards and its treatment of its unfortunate classes, and 
its efforts to ameliorate such conditions. That such groups should 
constitute a significant proportion of the total population is regret- 
table; but nevertheless they do. The developing science of public 
welfare has taught us that in considerable measure sccioty is re- 
sponsible for the condition of the pauper snd the criminal and 
certain phases of insanit}’-, and that in an ideal society practically 
all of these dependent, defective, and delinquent classes may be 
eliminated b^^ humane processes or salvaged for useful citizenship. 
The apfiroach to these problems today is that of discovering the 
underlying causes, and seeking to remedy these diseases of the so- 
cial oxd^'r at the base. 

The biologist would have us distinguish between the germinal 
heredity and the social heredity of the individual By germinal 
heredity is meant that aggregate of characteristics which he re- 
ceives as the contribution of the germ plasm or physical basis of 
heredity passed on to him from his immediate and remote ances- 
tors The eugenist tells us that no fatalisi ic view need be held in 
this regard; for while the in'Jividiial raaj’- not be able to modify 
the physical basis of bis hersdily, it is possible and desirable that 
in a sane and sensible nay society should see that ever;/ indivi.Jual 
coming into the world is “well-born.” To determine the relative 
rdlcs of social inberitunce and germinal inheritance has always 
been a problem intriguing the intense interest of the student of 
human personality and relations. But it is generally recognised 
that the social environment and training of the individual and the 
group may be so adjusted as to compensate in considerable ineas 
ure for defective hereditary tendencies. 

Concralo example wall serve to make these, abstractions dearer. 
Certain forms of mental deficiency aie inherited These it is prac- 
ticable to eliminate through the- intelligent application of tho laws 
of heredity. Normal individuals carrying suoh latent characteris- 

38S 
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tics in their germ plasm should not consort with individuals of 
similar taints, else a certain proportion of their offspring will show 
these defective characteristics. The problem of feeblemindedness, 
it is believed, can be tremendously mitigated, or almost completely 
eliminated through the institutionalization or sterilization of these 
classes, and the intelligent maring of those normal individuals 
canying such defects latent in the germ plasm. 

In many forms of insanity, it is reahzed that a detection of it in 
its incinient stages makes possible pra\'entive and remedial treat- 
ment which saves the individual to a life of happiness and useful 
ness in human society. Of course no system, even the most ideal, 
which may be developed can abolish the inequahties of natural 
endowment of the millions of human individuals, but this would 
hardly be adidsable, even though it were possible But ^v'hen one 
considers the potentialities of ihe movement to ameliorate dis- 
tressing conditions of dependency, defectiveness, and delinquency 
through the knondedg'^ supplied in the evolving science of public 
welfare, one takes heart i’^ the hope that in the society of the future, 
ihesc things may be banished as we are banishing typhoid fever, 
sm.allpox, and similar diseases of the human system The consum- 
mation of such an objective must bo a gradual one, accomplished 
through an enlightened social attitude, which will reach even to 
the individuals where most drastic action needs to be exerted. 

1. Poverty and Dependency 

The farming class is a proprietorial class pet/’ excellence, slightly 
less than two-ihirds of them owning the farms they operate In 
spite of this fact the wealth and income of the farmer on the a\ erage 
is not high. “Compared with that of the city population it is, first, 
somewhat lower, second, more evenlj distributed and free from 
the enormous coatrasls of exceedingly lich and exceedingly poor, 
which m.arks the city distribution of wealth and income; and third, 
the average Income (and wealth) of the farmer and peasant owners 
is much below that of the citjr proprietorial classes and is near to 
that of the urban labor classes.”^ Although farmers as a class dis- 
play “fear of the poorhouse” as a prominent attitude, and in addi- 
tion have a greater proportion of aged persons than does the city 
population, fewer of them are given poor law relief and state aid. 

* Soi’oitin, ii 0 Q Zmimermnn, O. C. Frineipies of jHurai-Uroan Sociology. Henry 
EoU, 1Q29 pp. 65-79. 
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It is believed that the savings propensities of the fanning classes 
is what mainly accounts for this difference. 

The amount of definite information illuminating this important 
phase of the advantage of rure.! over urban hfe is very inadequate. 
WhUe the following data ^ are fragmentary in nature, and mainly 
serve to stimulate further mere extensive investigation along these 
lines, there is ample iustificaticn in citing them in this connection 
in ohe absence of a larger sample. A fev/ years ago, in conne.ction 
with a study of rural depopulation in Virginia, the attempt was 
made to answer the question as to whether the individual of the 
same equipment who left the country for the city generally made a 
larger income, and also acquired as the resuils of his efforts, a larger 
equity to sustain him in old age. It was soon discovered that to 
secure the complete and reliable sort of data needed on this point 
would in itself constitute a considerable problem, largely because 
the individual in ihe country in most instances Icnew little that 
was aocui'ate regarding the financial status of his city brothsi. 

However, a careful sifting of the 3,376 individual i-ecord sheets 
gave 103 white individuals, 51 non- migrants, and 52 migrants, re- 
garding which the reports seemed to have been based upon definite 
knowledge of the status of the migrant as weU as of the non- 
migrant. 

TABLE 26 

Distribution accordino to Income of White Male Migrants and 
NuN-Mioa\Ni3 ‘ 


Education 

1 EsrjMATCD Incomd Ian Dollars 

0-1,000 1 






18 

1.5 

9 

3 

0 

0 

High School 


4 

3 

7 

.5 

1 

Q 


0 

2 

1 

2 

S 

4 

4 

i 

Total 

13 

43 

30 

a 


In the table given above it is seen that rather uniformly the 
individual who left the country for the town and city made the 

1 Goo, Witson. " EaiK Mlgttvtionm Ten Eastern. Virginia Counties.” Proceedings, 
InstitHte of Eural Affairs, Virginia Polytechnio Institute, 1929, pp. 88-101. 
^Souroe; Proceedings, Institute of Eural Affairs, Blacksburg. Va., 1929, p, 96. 
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higher ineome as compared with the person who remained on the 
farm. In the case of the lowest income level, $1,000 and less, all of 
those within this classification were among the non-migrants. 
With the other three income classiflcaticns, in only one other in- 
stance, the college income group of $I,001-|2, 500, did the non- 
migrant show an advantage over the migrant group. These frag- 
mentary data seem to indicate quite dearly that the tonm and 
city individual fares better than the country dweller; afa(3t quite 
generally accepted both in the country and the city. 


TABLE 26 

E-stijiatsd Avsbacc Wealth Accu.MUL.vr:oNS or White Male Migra-Nts 
AND Non-Migrants '■ 


' 

NoW-MlORA.JTb 

M laiiANTS 


Number 

Average 
Weal til 

Number 

Average 

Wealtn 

Elementary 

32 

$11,110 


$ 3.140 

High School 

10 

10.160 


10,460 

College 

0 

16,170 


15,600 

Total and average 

61 

$12,991 

52 

® 7,942 


The situation, however, is reversed when the average wealth 
accumulations of the same individuals are contrasted. The farmer 
who has only an elem.entar 3 ’’ education has more than three limes 
the success at amassing an equity than does the migrant of the 
same eqaipiucm — aa uoiiipaieu wiwi vvnue nuu so 

wide a difference persists, the high school group shev/s for the non- 
migrant 116,150 as compared with $10,450 for the migrant. The 
disparity in the ccllege trained group is reduced to $570, but the 
margin continues in favor of the person who casts his lot vdth the 
country. If such a situation can be confirmed in a larger study, it 
constitutes the best sort of argument to make the country boy 
think longer and more seriously before he leaves the country 
stretches for the tumult and stress of the cities. 

The statistics of the federal government on paupers in alms- 
houses are valueless for comparing pa,uperista beUveen rural and 
urban areas. A recent repoi't frankly states that since such statis- 
tics “relate only to pa'.ipers in public almshouses, they cannot be 
taken as a measure either of the poverty or of the pauperism exist- 

‘ Gos, W;isoa. Gp. til,, p- 9u. 
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; ill ulie United States. Ileolpicuis oi outdoor relief are omitted 
ntiroly, as are also inmates of institutions other than public alms- 
houses. The extent of poverty and of pauperism in a community 
is influenced by climatic conditions, the nature of existing indus- 
tries and the racial composition of the population.”^ Gillette is 
authority for the siatemem, that “when the country had half of 
the ntdion’s populaticn, it produced much less than half of the 
nation’s paupers This statement rests on the fact that in 1904, 
‘agriculture, iransportalicn and other outdoor’ occupations ac- 
counted for but 23,7 per cent of all almshouse paupers; and most 
of the dependent persons of the open country arc almshouse pau- 
pers. It is obvious, ihcrefore, that the agricultural population garm 
rise to considerably less than 23.7 per cent of those classed as alms- 
house dependents.” 

Galpin believes that the first great advantage of farming is that 
it provides a sure living. "If a family cannot make a living on a, 
farm, it is questionable whether it can make a living at anything. 
Dire poverty is not, in .i^eriaa at least, a feature of farm life as 
it is of city life. Tliis holds true, whether the family is in the posi- 
tion of ownicig a farm, renting a farm, cr working for wages on a 
farm, The farm family eats, is shelte-ed, is w'armed, and always is 
in possession of a job. This characteristic of farm life, a sure living, 
will especiahy appeal to the homemaker and mother of d family. 
To be free from the worry of ‘losing the job’ is, for the woman at 
lea.st, to enjoy life day by day, if life has any joys, without the dark 
cloud of a lost job, an empty cupboard, no money to paj”- next 
month’s rent, no fuel in th.e bin. In the city, the illness of the bread- 
winner may bring the storm from the cloud; on the farm, illness of 
the man does not mean giving up the job. Others in the family 
can carry on the work and thus bridge over the illness. Many a 
woman, reared on a farm but maiTying into a city-w’orking home 
has felt the strain of life just at the point of an assured living. And 
there are thousands of women, at least, with w'hom the ontj great 
advantage of a sime living for all in the home will overcome all 
objections there may be to farm life.”* 

Such considerations as these become especially significant when 
a busineas depression sweeps over a nation or the world, l.hi’owing 

* FaujitCi in UJtusiVjust'S 19SS, Bureau of the Geunus 1B2.5, p 2. 

* Gillette, 3, M. Rural Soawlogu (Keviaed Edition) Macmillan, 1928, pp. 112- 
113. 

* jalpin, C, .T, Rural Socicrl PrcbUiiu, Cantory Co., 1924, pp. 167-168. 
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iniiuouH lu liie cities out of employment and upon the public for 
support even though there is plenty of farm produce and of manu- 
factured goods in the warehouses, if only they might have the 
opportunity i o work for the money with which to have the use of 
them. 

2. Chiminalitv 

The question logically arises as to which produces more criminals, 
the countiy or the city? The situation is far from adequately il- 
lumined, but the preponderant evidence points to much less crime 
in the aggregate for the country than for the city. “In general 
the conclusion seems to be ohat crime increases with the density 
of the population, but the major crimes increase less than the minor 
crimes It may be, also, that small towns have a higher proportion 
of delinquency than either the open country cr the large cities, 
i-hovgh this is not certain.”' In support of this view it may be cited 
tliat the federal census reports that in 1910 the fanning classes 
composed 18.6 per cent of the male population ten j'ears of age 
and over, but furnished only 3 3 per cent of the males oommitled 
to penal institutions. Their rales for both minor and major offenses 
were said to be le.ss than those of all other occupational groups. 
Hov/ever, this s.une report states that “in general the more serious 
the offense the greater is the proportion of farmers and farm labor- 
ers among the total number of m.ales committed for it,”“ Only 
2.6 per cent of those conimiited for drunkenness and disorderly 
conduct were farmers, but this class constituted 18.6 per cent of 
those committed for gva.ye homicide and 19.8 per cent of those 
committed for lesser homicide. 

Another outstanding student of crhninology in this country tells 
us the criminal stsdistics of no nation enable us to answer the 
question categorically, but continues “on the whole, I think "we 
may conclude that there is more criioinality in the city than in the 
country, considering crime not only from a legal but also from a 
sociological point of view.” ^ 

A recent survey of criminal justice in Yirginia gives some 
attention to the matter of rural and urban felonies on a comparative 

1 Sutherland, E. H. Criminology. LippincoU, 1924, pp. 93-97. 

^ Prisonsrs and Jusenue Deiinguents in tho L/niSod Status. U. S. iJaioaa o: the 
Census, 1910, p. 151. 

^ Gilliii, J. L. Criminology and Penology. Century Co,, 1926, p, 6S, 

^ Fuller, II. N. Criminal Justice in Virginia. Century Go., 1931, pp. 61-64. 
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basis, 'ihe term rural incluued ccnair. pciticnG jjiu.vimiry to 
larger cities of the state which vitiates the findings to a certain 
extent. The estimated size of the population sample studied was 
approximately 352,000 for the urban area and 460,000 for the 
rural. In rates per 100,000 population, the rural exceeded the 
urban area in homicides, though how much of this is due to the 
negro is net stated. In aggravated assaults, burglary, robber/, 
larceny, and forgery the city rate was much higher, but in rape 
the rates were more nearly equal, Ihe city leading in two of the 
years and the country in two. liquor felony charges showed a 
much more rapid inciease in the rural areas than in urba.n centers, 
though this is very likely more a measurement of comparative 
enforcement sentiment and machinery than it is of comparative 
violations of liquor laws. In total rates the urban criminality 
exceeded the rural, and if hquor offenses are excluded, the margin 
is still greater in favor of the rural aicas. Classifying the offenses 
as against person and against property, the rural rate is less in 
both instances than the urban, appreciably so in the offenses 
against property. 

TABLU 27 

Fbuoux CHAac-ns per 100,003 Poimumow in ViRCWi.q Utoa-n .and R-craL '■ 




UnnAw 



Rubal 



lot? 

: 1022 

my 

tom 

1917 

1922 

1027 

ms 

Homicides 
Aggravated as- 

9.2 

12.3 

14.3 

12.4 

8.1 

21.7 

19.1 

17.1 

saultg 

21.4 


33,0 

30.8 

13.7 

20.6 

17.2 

20.0 

Rapp 

4.9 

4.7 

6.3 

7..'i 

4,2 

10 6 

7.1 

5.4 

Burglary 

43.8 

62.8 

37.8 

55.6 

16.3 

36,3 

25.9 

47.4 

Robbery 

0.0 

H O 

l> 

5.7 

1.6 

3.1 

2..5 

31 

Larceny 

31.0 

66.4 

61.6 

57.7 

7.2 

14.4 

20.0 

18.3 

Forge’y 

14,8 

1C.2 

le.o 

20.7 

4.2 

5.6 

6.0 

3.7 

PraiiCi!! 

0 

1.5 

0 

.5 

.7 

.4 

1.1 

1.0 

Liquor 

OiTeuses against 

o.S ! 

21.2 

4G.0 

49.4 

.7 

14,1 

72.4 

75.6 

person 

UffaiUiOa against 

3S.8 

50.4 

61.0 

f»5.9 

1 

S2.3 

60.4 

49.7 

48.9 

pfo^^erty 

96.8 

160.7 

J32.1 

141.5 

32.3 

63.2 

65.3 

78.9 

liquor offense.^ 

3.3 

21.2 

4G.0 

49.4 


14,1 

72.4 

76.6 

All other 

10.2 

16.7 

9.5 

6.9 

10,9 

17.C 

13.C 

1G.4 

Total 

Total non- 

147,8 

249.0 

248.6 

1 

253.7 ' 

1 


154.7 

191.0 i 

1 

219.8 

liquor 

144.6 

227.8 




140.8 

118.0 

144.2 


' Soiircti; CriminaJ Juslice in, Virginia. Ceutuiy Co., 1931, pp. 02-64. 
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Rcv.cuJj', Suiukin and Zimmerman ‘ have carefully sificcl the 
data comparing rural and urban criminality in the United States, 
Germany, France, Sweden, Netherlands, Denmark, Canada, Eng- 
land, and a few other nations. They roach the conclusion that, 
“on the whole, rural or agricultural criminality, according to the 
residence of the offenders or the place of perpeti-ation, is somewhat 
lovrer than that of the urban population, or those of the majority 
of the largo occupationrd classes with the excopuou of the pro- 
fessional and official groups. The somewhat greater urban criminal- 
ity is due to a series of specific urban conditions. Among thorn 
especially iinportatit parts arc played by the greater instability of 
the citj' family, the greater heterogeneity and mobility of the city 
p(jpulatjon, the greater number of cont£icts of the city dwellers, 
and by other secondary factors which have been ihe satellites 
of the cit3'' agglomerations ” In the opinion of these students, the 
agricultural occupation, on the whole, is one of the least criminal 
occupational classes or one of the most law abiding groups of the 
population, a. situation which is especiallj’- true in regard to owjmrs 
and independents in agricLdture, and less true witli regard to the 
laborers. They also find that the agricultural class is sh'onger in 
crimes against persons, particularly in homicides, infanticides, and 
grave assaults, than in crimes against property, especially theft, 
fraud, forger}'-, and embezzlement; aborlion (instead of infanticide), 
prohibiled forms of vice, intemperance, political crimes, trans- 
gression of die rules of the press, traffic ordinances and so on. The 
oit}' population seems to yield a greaier number of repeaters of 
crime than does the country population, 

Gillin summarizes the factors tending to the greater urban 
criminality in the main as follows: 

1. There is more law breaking in the city than in the country because 
there are more laws to break. Moreover, there ars more officials charged 
with the responsibility of seeing that breakers of the la-w are dealt with 
by the courts The same man, therefore, might have an entirely different 
history in the city and in the country. In the country he might commit 
the same act as in the city and yet escape observation . Furthermore, the 
complex relationships of city life demand that those relationships should 
be more carefully guarded and regulated than in the country. 

2. The contacts in the crowded city are much more frequent and 
therefore provide irritating situations wMeh lead to personal violence 

3. The pressure of poverty is frequentlv very much harslier in the 
1 SorakU, p., aid Zinnnai-OTnn. 0 C. Oy. pp, 370-401, 
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oifcy than in tho country and tbcrcfvie the ’"cthc,; 

probably play a larger part in city populations than in sparsely settled 
districts. 

4. The crowded living conditions in cities, den3dng common decency 
in houses, and the incitements lo vice, mors frequent and also commer- 
cialized, intensify the demoralizing effects of contact between people. 

5. The crowded citj’-, with the possibility of hiding, draws the more 
hnlnilert and criminally inclined elements of the country to itself. 
Conacqucntly, more criminals of the habitual or professional Idnd will 
congi-egate in the city. Furthermore, it is in the city where those who 
have been thorcughly demoralized Wl the excitements and tho vice 
which they crave. 

C. Because of the economic opportunitie.s oifered by tho city, its 
population is composed of a higher percentage of adults than the country 
population. Since we have seen that the jycung adult is in the age of 
highest criminal incidence, it is natural to expect that the rate of 
criminality in cities would be greater than in. the country.'- 

3. Insanity and Feeblemindedness 
Insanity seems to be a characteristic of the oily population 
muo’j' more than of the inliabitants of the rural districts. The 
Bureau of the Census reports " in 1922 that the rate per 100,000 of 
the urban population admitLed to hospitals for mental diseases 
was 78.8, while for th-; rural areas the corresponding rate was 
only 41.1 per 100,000 of the population. Fewer females than males 
were admitted in both city and country, the rates being as follows: 
for the males, 89.6 per 100,000 of the urban population, and 46 4 
in tho I'ural sections; for the females, 67.8 per 100,000 of the urban 
population, oed 35,5 in the rural districts. 

In the census report twenty-five forms of insanity or osychoses 
are giYen. "If a comparison be made between both sexes, urban 
and rural, the following appears true. All tjrpes of mental psychoses 
are more prevalent in urban districts except Huntington’s chorea 
and psychoses ■'.vith pellagra. Tl^e rate for Huntington’s chorea is 
the same in rural and urban disiricts This is an urnmportani dis- 
ease because it caused insanity in only one cut of a million of the 
population for ihat year. Pellagra accounted for 2 per 100,000 
in urban districts and .5 per 100,000 in rural districts. It ap- 
pears that the two out, standing types of insanity which increase 
in urban districts are general paralysis and alcoholism. General 
paralysis is nearly .ahvays the result of syphilis.” ^ 

‘ GiCin, >1. h. Op. cit., pp 08-09. 

j in Hospitals for Mental Diseases. Bureau of the Census, 1923. 

’ Sorokin, P„ and Ziauneriaai’, C. C. Op. eU., pp. 265-206. 
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i.t IS interesting to speculate as to the causes of the increase of 
mental disease with urbanization. The best analysis of the reasons 
for this is given by Sorokin and Zimmerman, who say: “ One of the 
factors in the prevalence of insanity in the city, compared with 
the country, is a lower pro-portion of the married and a higher propor- 
tion of the divo-^oed in the city tha-^ in the courdry. It has been well 
established that the unmarried and the divorced have Ixcn giving 
a higher proportion of the insane than the marrioR, Foi this reason 
the cities have to have a higher proportion of i;be insane than the 
rural parts. In so far as the divorce-rate has been growing in in- 
dustrialized countries for the last few decades, this gro'vth may 
bo responsible for a part of the growth of mentel disease. Such is 
one of the factors. We suggest further that the next significant 
factors are the mceased complexity of social orga-nization which is 
associated with w-hanizahon; and the i-ncreased mchility of the indi- 
vidual This increased complexity and mobility of individuals 
calls for a greater mental strain, greater numbers of iidjustinents, 
and adjustments to a more intricate and fluctuat ing order c>f physi- 
cal and social objects. Under such pressures greater numbers of 
individuals break down. More of them become subject to foam, 
delusions, manias, and psychojiathic states; moio of t,hem take to 
aloohohsm, drugs, and other stimulants which quicken the mental 
abilities for the time but lead to more rapid breakdov/n later, 
and result in mental incapacity before the other parts of the bodily 
organism have reached the ends of their spans of hfo. More of 
tht dwellers in urban communities and urban societies lose their 
religious and moral belief, s; they come in contact with prostitutes; 
these prostitutes infect them v/ilh S3/phihs more often; and in spite 
of the development® and use of salvarsan and curatives for syphilis, 
greater numbers are driven insane as a. result. The loss of these 
I'eligious SH d moral behefs puts more of them on a ' ’’ationalistic ’ 
basis; with a purely ‘personal rationalism' they are unable to settle 
problems v/bich would never occur to ibem in a homogeneous rural 
community with an accepted and unchallenged set of mores, faiths, 
and religious belieis; us a result more of them lose 'the peace of 
mind,’ their equilibrium, break dowm and increase the mental dis- 
ease rates.” ’• 

The statement is y/idely made that feeblemindedness is more a 
problem of the country than cf the citv. This is believed to be 

‘ Ih-d,, pp. 2T9-282. 
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true because feeblemiiiclednoss is known to be an inherited condi- 
tion, and that its perpetuation is due in great measure to the inter- 
marriage of feebleminded persons, and to the inbreeding of families 
with such latent defects. The rural ennuronment is less complex 
in its relationships and adjustments, and a feebleminded person 
fares better in tlie competitions of life inhering in the agricultural 
industry. A.Iac, isolation prevails in many rural communities, and 
is conducive to the intermarriage of related families- and to the 
making of feebleminded persons. But the concretrO data on the 
matter do not appear to be conclusive. 

The federal censu.s reports * a much higher rate of urban than 
of rural admissions to institutions for the feebleminded la 1922 
The rate m that year was 4 4 per 100,099 of the rural population 
as compared u'ith 8.5 per 100,090 of the urban population in the 
United States as a whole. The similar rates for the males were in 
the urban districts, 9.6 per 100,000, and in the rural, 4.5, an ad- 
vantage more than 100 per cent in favor of the country. The dis- 
parity was not so great in the ease of the females where the urban 
rate was 7 4 per 100,000 of the population, and the corresponding 
jural figure was 4.1 per 100,000. Moreover the advantage holds 
for the rural populaticn in these figures for every section of the 
nation except the New England States. It is the opinion of Sims 
that "despite these data we cannot call the case settled in behalf 
of the rural community. For it is altogether probable that a much 
smaller proportion of the feebleminded and epileptic groups are 
committed to such institutions from rural districts than from urban 
districts. Moraovei, the states with large urban populations have 
more adequate institutions of this sori-, and hence show a larger 
proportion of the classes in question under institutional care than 
do many states that are preponderantly rural. Furthermore, it 
must be borne in mind that owing to less adequate homm facilities, 
city people are compelled to make greater use of institutions m the 
case of their mentally deficient than are countrj’- peonle. In view 
of these considerations it is therefore not reasonable to conclude 
that the advantage really lies rvith the rural population.” ^ 

The record of causes for rejection in the selective service sy.stem 
of the World War gives mental defectiveness as the cause in 1.5 
per cent of the cases among urban draftees, while the corresponding 

* Peehltvandi-d unel Bpileplics in I nslilutiona. Bureau of the Ceusus, 1923. 

* Sinisi, N L. Slnmenia of Hvral Soeialffgi/. Crij,/8U. 132S. pp. 91-32. 
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iigiuB iur i/ue rural uraueeB was 3.9 per cenL. A number of frag- 
mentary studies of comparative feeblemindedness in rural and 
urban areas in different localities seem to indicate a more favored 
condition in this regard for the city population. But the statistical 
adequacy of both of these sets of data are called severely into ques- 
tion by Sorokin and Zimmerman * who are of the opinion thati the 
town-country differences in this respect aie .not a.s great as often 
pictured. They believe that “in regal'd to the incidence of feeble- 
mindedness in the non-institutional population, there is some e^d- 
dence to believe that it is more prevalent among the rural than 
tlie urban population in the United States,” but that “wo must 
set the greater incidence in the rural non-instiiutional population 
against the greater incidence in the urban institutional popula- 
tion.” Then we may return to the original proposition stated io 
this section to the effect thal. the impression prevails that there is a 
greater a,mount of feeblemindedness in the country than in the city, 
though convincing statistical proof is still lacking to establish the 
conclusion with a desirable degree of definiteness. 

4. Poor Relief 

The following general principle, justifying public relief is well 
established: “Modern society so far recognizes an obligation to 
tbe individual who through no fault of his own finds himself in 
want and without ability to help himself, as to establish the obli- 
gation of government to assist him, at Last to the extent of pro- 
viding those necessities of life which he is unable to secure by any 
other valid moans,” ^ This public relief of the poor has taken 
niEirily two ferms in the United States — indoor relief, which is ae- 
ccinplished through the “pcorhouse’’ or almshouse, prevailing 
generall 5 '' in this country; and outdoor relief or that administered 
by monies or goods supplied to aid the indigent in then’ own hemes, 

Any discussion of poor relief mast cenier about the almshouse; 
for it is the fundamental institution ministering to this end. War- 
ner, Queen, and Harper say- of this institution: “It cares for all 
the abjectly destitute not otherwise proruded for. Its shelter is 
the guarantee against stan'ation which the State offers to all, no 
matter how unfortunate or degraded. Consequently, the inmates 
of the ahnshouae arc often the most sodden di'iftwood from the 

^ Sorokin, P,, and Zimmorman, G. G. Op. oti„ pp, 2C6-270. 

^ Kolao, Jl. W. Tits Science of Publw Wel/cre. Henry Holt, 1928, p. 1G4. 
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social wreckage of the time. lu is uiumaruy a aepreasing experience 
to visit an almshouse, and accordingly we find in it an institution 
that even the benevolent willingly forgot. In many of the country 
almshouses no clergyman comes the year around: and no friendly 
visitor appears to encourage the superintendent to be faithful, 
or to bring to light abuses that ma,y exist. Yet, since the institution 
is so fundamental, and since the number of its iionatea is nccss- 
s-arily considerable, it may be doubted whether a more profitable 
work can sasR/- be found than that for right organisation and 
proper management of almshouses. Tb“ benevolent toe frequently 
huriy away to make excelicnl provision for certain classes, v/hilo 
the maladministration of the local ahnshciise leaves a large assort- 
ment of destitute people under evil conditions.” ^ 

The defects of such institutions are numerous The superin- 
tendents, often stolid, unsympathetic persons of mediocre ability, 
have instead cf merely the poor an assortment of diseased, defec 
tive, and incapable as inmates, with frequently, “dishonest or 
v/asteful management of the funds, culpable stinginess on the part 
of the appropriating power, resulting in inadequate or unhealthful 
food, lack cf proper buildings, heating .apparatus, clcthung and 
so forth; insanitar:/ conditions, including dirt and vermin; and 
finally, actual cnielty, resulting from either brutality or neglect 
on the part of officials in charge.” * An aroused public conscious- 
ness, and more to the point, increasing efficiency in state depart- 
ments of public welfare, aie doing much to correct these conditions 
The defective are being sent to state institutions foi their particu- 
lar classification, the diseased are being treated, ,ind the ahns- 
houaes utilized fnr the care of the poor instead of the previous 
agglomerations committed to them. A significant movement is 
under wa}? in some states to consolidate the county almshouses 
luto well-equipped, well-superintended and managed district 
Jjoines for the poor at a reduced cost to the participating counties, 
and with a most desirable improvement in efficiency and humane- 
ness cf operation. 

Outdoor relief for the poor, both public and private is also 
subject to many abuses, Unless it is intelligently handled by 
trained personnel, the procedure is more likely to encourage 

^ Waraer, Queen, and Harper* American Charities and Social Worh. Crowell, 
1930, p. 90 

96 . 
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ijxjVuiuy tJiiiU u^jpciiuoin-*j liiifiii iu io uO liclp IIltlittGrS. It should bG 
administered through the trained case worker, “visiting the 
applicants in their homes, planning with them the family budget 
and the steps to be taken to make the bounty of the public a 
true investment for the community. Where districts are too 
small to support a full-time paid visitor, ccntigucus areas should 
combine until the unit is large enough to make such employmont 
praoticabls.” ^ Constant and iniclligcnt cooperation between the 
private agencies, such as the Red Cross and the churches, and the 
public agencies should prevail, and a record should be kept by 
the public agency of all cases helped so that each case may be 
followed, and tlie treatment made to be as curative as possible. 

5. Social Control of Mentally Deficient 

It is now recognized that many forms of insanity are curable, 
and especiallv so if deteetod sufficiently early. Instead of mental 
disorders being considered a disease of adult life, now it is knov/n 
that the condition develops over a period of years, frequently 
beginning in youth. The science of mental hygiene has evolved, 
and modern medical schools today arc giving emphasis to this 
woik in the training of the medical profession. TJospilals have 
then’ psychiaf, fists, and take care of the niontallj’’ as vvell as the 
physically gilLng. In some states, the state hospitals for mental 
diseases now have special departments for the incipicntly inentnlty 
sict , where such a person may. be restored to health without the 
necessity of a foimial commitment, and the stigma occurring from 
having at one time been adjudged insane. 

The elements of a sound system of care and treatment of the 
insane in modern society are thus v/ell summarized by an out- 
standing student of public welhire: 

1. The piocess prorided by law for apprehending and providing 
immediate custody for insane persons should be as expeditious and easy 
of application as can be found consistent with obvious safeguards of the 
rights of the individual. 

As insanity is the manifestation of a disordered personality rooted in 
the brain and nervous system, requiring expert knowledge and long 
experience in the diagnostician, 

2. The determination of insanity should be made only upon a finding 
of competent medical experts. This should be made legally regular 
through a final o’eofes by a court of law, based upon such medical find- 
* EpIso, Tl "W. Op. Ht,, p. 196, 
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liberty and is stupid as regards the diagnosis. 

Since the care, custody and treatment of insane persons involve deep 
problems of medicine, and require the personal custody of thousands of 
individuals in any single jarisdiction, 

3. The process of care should be headed up in a system dominated by 
the largest unit of government, the state. The j)roblem is uniform. The 
exigencies of local financing, local politics, local ignorance of the subject 
matter, multiplied scores oi even liundiedg of county and municipal 
units, should not be permitted to render the making of major pGicy 
impo.ssibh' and the .S 3 '“tnn:i impotent. Unification is the only alternative, 
and this means .a state system as against county or town leadership. It 
means also the ownership and conduct of institutions by the state to the 
exclusion of municipalities and counties- 

Bccause insanity is the outward expression of a profound complex of 
disorders, 

4. The treatment cf in.sane persons should follow the principles found 
valid in the treatment of other ailments, — sound medical application; 
therapeutic oeoupation; pleasant, beautiful surroundings; and lumlly 
musing, In general th'S means non-rsstraint methods as opposed to the 
shackles, straight-jackets, muffs and cribs cf earlier days 

Knowing insanity to be so highly destructive of social values, it is not 
enough in the social economy of the future to v/ait until a condition of 
insanity comes about and then to seek to repair the damage as best we 
may; hence, 

5. The present movement to encourage the vohmtarj’’ patiert to come 
to the psychopathic hospital furthers prevention and should be en- 
couraged and greatly extended : and 

6. hfetlnds and processes of examination of individuals hi public 
custody or in governmental C'^ntaci, In order to detect mental disorder 
or incapacity, should be pursued. Finally, 

7. Research into the medical aspects a.nd social results of mental 
disorders should be pursued persistently and constantly in order that 
the sound course in the furtherance of the public welfare may be fore- 
shadowed,^ 


Dr. Walter E Fernald, a leading authority on mental deficiency 
says on rhe .subject of feeblemindedness that it is “the synonym of 
human inefficiency and one of the greatest sources of human 
Wretchedness and :!egradaUcn. The past few’ yeai’S have witnessed 
a striking awakening of professional and popular consciousness 
of the widespread prev.alence of feeblemindedness and its influence 
as a source of wetchedaess to the patient himself and to his 
family, and as a causative factor in the production of crime, 
prostitution, pauperism, inegitimacy, intemperance and other 

^ PPv 3f>7->-3'j8, 
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cliccascc.” And again: “Tho Ksoeial and economic 
burdens of uncomplicated feeblemindedness arc only too well 
known. The feebleminded are a parasitic, predatory class, never 
capable of self-support or of managing their own affairs. The 
great majority ultimately become public charges in some form. 
They cause unutterable sorrow at home, and are a meiiacc and 
a danger to the community. Feeblemi.oded women are almost 
invariably immoral and if at large usually become carriers of 
venereal disease or give birth to children who arc as defective as 
themselves. Every feebleminded person, especially the high- 
grade imbecile, is a potential criminal, needing only the proper 
environment and opportunity for the dcvelopme-nt and expression 
of his criminal tendencies.” '■ 

This is a severe indictment, perhaps too severe, but the larger 
part of it holds with tragic truthfiJness. How may dre condiiion 
in human society bo remedied? It was formerly thought that if 
m^ery feebleminded inclivddual might he sterilized or BCgrogaiod 
during his or her life time in an institution where procreation 
would be prohibited, feeblemindedness v'oukl bo eliminated. 
But segregation and inslitution.alization ,iro too cxpcuiaivc Cor 
modern governments on such a scale, and slerilizrdion luiB nuuiy 
practical difficulties. Studios of the inhoril-anco of feciblomindod- 
ness show th.at it. is a, complicated mot, I, or, and not one of simple 
Mendelian heredity as was at one time supposed. Yot those are 
ihe two most practical remedies yet devised, and both maj being 
applied in progressive states in varying degrees. Iffie constitution- 
ality of a sterilization law in Virginia has been upheld by the 
Uniteil States Supreme Coiu’l, and in California such a measure 
has been opera, ting extensively and satisfactorily for number of 
years. Much enlightenment on the part of families concerned, a,nd 
of taxpayers is necessary before such a program may be developed 
as effectively as it needs to be. 

A comprehensive program for handling the problem of mental 
deficiency is outlined by Kelso as follov^s: 

1. Mental defeutiveness must bo reeogniasd as a community proble.ir. 
to bs Ki6t by the whole coramiinitj'' through its largest unit of govern.'* 
mentj the state. 

starting with this premise, the next step should relate to the identi- 
ncation of the feeble-minded. 
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of mental defectives. Through schooE, mental clinics, psychiatric 
examination of prisoners and all other reliable channels, each feeble- 
minded person should be found and recorded. 

3. Constant intensive social icsaareh should be carried on in order to 
identify defective heredity strains with a view to providing a factual 
basis for that growing public opinion which may, in time, be counted 
upon to demand the cutting off of such strains in tho defense of the 


cemmon welfare. 

4. Public institutions for care, custody and training should be es- 
tablisliecl, to serve as resource.^ for the careful vocational training of 
those persons ’vho appear capable of bill or partial self-support without 
menacing the piibbl; well-btsing through crime or the breeding of more 
defecth'es. But the prinr!ij)al function of such institutions must be tlie 
segregation of hereditary defectives to prevent procreation. No heredi- 
tary mental defective should be permitted to procreate. 

5 Such institutions should develop farm colony extensions for the 
training of defectives in unskilled labor suitable to their abilities at a 
minimum cost to the public. 

C. Defective delinquents slicrdd be segregated for separate custodial 
care in special institutions. This for purposes of safety end economy. 

7. The slate, thiough a department or bureau for the feeble-minded, 
should provide psychiatric clinics in aU local districts, making it practi- 
cable for the public to secure expert examination of all persons suspected 
of mental defectiveness. Institutions for the feeble-minded should be 
made the headquarters of this network of clinics. 

8- Every person coming to pnblie enstod}’ through crime of a serious 
nature or for misdemeanor often repeated, should receive a peyohiatrio 
examination, and if found defective, made the subject of further pro- 
ceedings to protect society as far as may be advisable. 

9. E^'ery person, male or female, suffering from /enereal disease and 
convicted of prostitution or illegal sex relation, should be examined, and 
if found defective placed in charge of the state department for custodial 
care or such other dispositions as may safeguard the public from further 
harm. 


10. A process of examination under the supendsion of state psychia- 
trists should be carried out in all public schools in connection with a 
process of special instruction for ell children found to be markedly 
backward in their grades. A school visitor .should relate the findings of 
tliose school examinations to the parents, encouraging their cooperation 
in protecting the cluld and recognizing its probable limitations. It is 
essential that the feeble-minded person .should be recognized wiiile hs 
IS a chUd, before his career of potf.-ntial cQmm,unity damage begms, and 
while he can be helped, if ever. 

11. No feeble-minded person, especially of the non-beredit&ry group, 
who can m the opinion of the state department be kept safely in the 
community, should be placed in an institution except for a course of 
training preparatory to a life occupation. 
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Tuv,;:., ir. cubctance, invelva two main steps, namely, 

preventing all feeble-minded persons from procreating and providing 
kindly care, in custody where necessary, in the community where 
practicable, salvaging as many for self-support as possible. The present 
state of public sentiment will not support the first of these proposals, and 
is coming slowly enough to agree to the second. But the better social 
sense of the future will support both — must out of social necessity 
support both, Man with his increasing knowledge of himself and the 
v/orid in which he must live, is driven in time to this only course as a 
protection to Society, C)nly by so doing can lie combat those social ills 
which beset him with increasing pov'er to destroy him.^ 


6. The Cotintv Unit in Public Weleahe 

Under varying designations, all but three of the forty-eight 
states in the nation have central boards, functioning as state 
boards of public welfare. The members of this board are custom- 
arily appointed by the governor of the state, and serve for rotating 
and overlapping terms. A state commissioner or public welfare, 
or an executive officer otherwise designated, is appointed by this 
board, though in some cases the appointment is made directly by 
the governor. The state department of pubhc v/elfars is mainly 
supervisor j' in its functions, as well as that of a progiara builder 
in public welfare service. It is usually organized into a number of 
divisions appropriate to the several phases of welfare work in 
which it is charged with the responsibility of functioning. 

The state of North Carolina is one of the pioneers in effective 
state public welfare organization. It represents a commonwealth 
predominantly rural in character, and hence it wms necessary 
that important consideration be given the rural sections. County 
government is the phase of our govwvnmental organization which 
most directly impinges upon the fanner, and it wms logical that 
the county should be. made the unit of state public w'elfare ad* 
ministration. Thus North Carolina in 1919 established county 
public welfare units, a movement w'hich w'as extended to Missouri 
in 1921, Virginia, in 1922, and Illinois in 1925.^ This plan has 
proved effective and its adoption undoubtedly will grow in dif- 
ferent sections of the nation. In North Carolina, the state board 
appoints the three members of the county board of public welfare. 
The secretary of this board is the county .superintendent of public 

* Koiso, E. W. Op. cit., pp. 328-330. 

’ HoSer, F. W'. tA TramiOon. Oeai-uiy Co.. i929, p, 1. 
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and the county board of education. It is necessary, however, 
that he have a certificate of qualification from the state board 
before he is edigible. Provision is made that the county superin- 
tendent of public instruction may act also as county superintendent 
of public welfare. An enumeration of the duties of this officer 
.acting under his county board serves to give a raihicr cleac picture 
of how the county unit is e.xpeetsd to function. These duties are 
eleven in number, as follows; 


~ 1. Uncction ol scliuol attendance Wuik. 

2. Give and supervision of tlie poor and ailministration of the poor 
funds. 

3. Follow-up of persons discharged from asylums and other state 
institutions. 

4. Oversigtvt of all paroled prisoners in the county. 

5. Overeiglit of dependent and delinquent children, espeoially paroles 
and probationers. 

6. Overaight of all prisoners paroled from the county institutions. 

7. Promotion of wholesome recreation in the county and the enforce- 
ment of the laws relating to commercialized entertainments. 

8. Oversight of all dependent children placed in the county. 

9. A.ssistanee of the state board in finding employment for the un- 
employed. 

10. Investigation of the causes of distress (under state board direction) 
and the making of such other investigations in the interests of 
social welfare, as the state board may direct, 

11. Investigation of mothers’ relief ca.seu and general oversight of the 
application of Article 4 of Chairter 90, Consolidated La ws, for aid 
of needy orphans in homes of worthy mothers.' 


The problems ot juvenile delinquency and of domestic relations 
have led to the establishment of juvenile courts with special 
judges presiding over them. If such bodies are to function as they 
should, a probation officer is necessary ic follow up closely the 
probationers, and see that the imposed reforms are effected by 
the parents or gu.ardians of the children. It is highly important 
that such W'Ork should relate closely to the .state public v/elfare 
organization. One way of effecting ibis is to have the state com.’ 
niksioaer of public welfare concur in the appointment of the 
Juvenile court judge. While, as is the case with so much of social 
reform, these courts are as yet far from perfect in their functioning, 
their establishment removes the juvenile delinquent from the 
' Kclao, It W. Op- sii.. p. 133. 
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classification of common criminals, and gives the opportunity for 
wholesome reform, salvaging the youthful offender to a life of 
future usefulness instead of branding him for aU time as a one- 
time criminal. 

Public welfare is a new and evolving science. Its closest students 
are among its most enthusiastic crophets of increasing usefulness 
in ameliorating many of the existing ills of human society. One of 
them savs in this connection that “wh-at public education to 
the last half of the last century in the development of the demo- 
cratic ideal, public welfare ma,y well be to the first half of this 
century. Indeed it seems very probable that progress in the field 
of publ'C welfare will eoestiliite the oulstinding contribution of 
the half cenku'y toward progress in American democracy. But 
like public education, long considered unnocessarjp dangerous 
and bringing the stigma of charity to its recipients, public welfare 
must needs take its time to got under way, and must be misunder- 
stood, misinterpreted and surrounded by limitations that impede 
its progress.” And again; “It vrould seem most important, there 
fore, that larger efforts bo undertaken to see that the state systems 
of 'onblic welf.iro iu the United States be put upon some such 
substantial basis as are state departments of education, of which 
every state has its definite organization and its definite adminis- 
trative head.” ^ 

QUESTIONS 

1 What is the justification for the statement that a civilization may be 
judged in considerable measure by iis attitude toward and its treatment 
of its unfortunate classes, and its efforts to ameliorate such conditions? 

2 EistinguJdh between "germinal heredity” and “social heredity.” 

3. To what general extent ultimately may we expect the science of public 
welfare to eradicate poverty, defectiveness, and delinquency from the 
social order? 

4, Compare the wealth and income of the farming classes with that of the 
city popiJation. 

6. Ueoenbe the results of the study in YirgirJa as to the income and wealth 
accumulation.s of rural-born of the same educational and sncJal layels, a 
part of whom remained in the country and the other part migrated to the 
city 

6. Compare the extent of poverty and pauperism among the rural and urban 
populations of the United States. In this connection, what does Galpin 
consider the first great advantage of farming and why? 

^Oaum, H. V/. Systems cf J’ublie ^ye!/ale. XJ. of North Carolina Fress, 1336, 
pp. 5, 14. 
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7. Which produces more criminals, the country or the city? How do farmers 
compare with other classes of the population in the frequency of the more 
serious offenses? in the offenses against person and against property? 

8. Summarize the factors which make for the greater urban criminality. 

9 Give the situation with regard to the comparative prevalence of in-sanity 
in the country and in the city. Account for these conditions. 

1C. Y/hat does the statistic.al eiddence show as to the compaiative extent of 
feeblemindedness in country and in city? In which environment would 
a fpebleininded pcr.son find more favorable conditions for surviv.9l and 
procreation? 

11. What is the recognized obligation of society toward the individual who 
thro\igh no fault of his own finds him.self i.n want and without ability to 
hrlp himself? N-ane end define the two m.ain forms of public relief of 
the poni in this country. 

12. DeSf'rihp the sdeqmcy of the almshouse as an institution for poor relief. 
Along what lines has improvement in this institution been made in recent 
years? 

13. Discuss the abuses to winch outdoor poor relief is subject, and the proper 
administration of this plan for relieving dependency 

14. To what extent is insanity curable? Give the provisions which the science 
cf mental hygiene has brought about in progressive states for the de- 
tection and treatment of the incipient!/ mentally sick. 

15. Enumerate the principal elements of a sound system of care and of treat- 
ment of the irsanc in modern society. 

16. Explain the sigmScarwe of the statement to the effect that “ feebleminded- 
ness is the eynonym of human inefficiency and one, of the greatest sources 
of human wretchedness snd degradation.” 

17. Outline a comprehensive program for handling the problem of mental 
deficiency. 

18. Dpscriba the machinery of state government which has in recent years 
been developed to care for public welfare work. AVhat is h. " county pubHe 
welfare unit,” in organization and in function? 

19. Tall what is mcaot by a ‘‘ juvenila and domestic relations court,” and 
discuss tbe importance of such an institution. 

20. Give Odum’s opinion as to the increasing usefulness of the emerging 
science of public welfare, 
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CHAPTER XXI 


FARM YOUTH 

The country is preeminently the environment in which youth 
is represented in larger proporlions than in the city. As has been 
pointed out in the preceding chapter on rural population trends, 
in each 100 of the farm population in 1930, approximately 47 
were in the age group from infancy to 20 years, with a corre- 
spciiding figure of around 35 pei- 100 of the urban population. 
If we limit the term “farm youth” to mean those between the 
ages of ten through tv/enty, we find in 1920, there were 7 292,420 
children of these ages in the farm population; or aroimd 23,^pftj 
cent of the total population on the farm. The corresponding 
figure in the urban population was 16.8 tier cent. This situation 
is occasioned by the fact that the marked migration cityward 
removes from the country in larger proportions those between 
the ages of 18 and 45 years. When it is recalled that about half 
of the urban growth from 1910 to 1920 wms occasioned by this 
rural migration, the proper training and development of farm 
youth assumes a tremendous significance not only for the country 
but for the city as well. 

Until comparatively recent vears, the cp.re and culture of the 
young has been considered a matter that v.'as entirely the domain 
of parents, governesses, and teacher's. How’evei. there is now a 
growing consciousness that it is a matter for deep concern in 
national and stai e planning for the largest public welfare. “In some 
countries, particularly in our own, statesmen are coming to see 
that the stability and prosperity of a nation depend mainly in 
the long run upon the mental poise and acumen, rmd the social 
underatanding and good will of the rising generation, which values 
can be secured only by a proper regimen of bodily, mental and 
soeisl training. Those who are studying the requirements of 
nslional welfare as well as those who arc charged with the conduct 
<5? governmental affairs at home as vrell ns abroad, are turning 
their attention today, very much more generally and acutely 
than thejr did formerly, to the promotion of the physical, in- 

410 
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tellectual, and social well-being of the rising generation. Our own 
country has led in this new movement, but all progressive eounl.rios 
have shown, or are now showing, that they regard the careful in- 
vestigation of the nature and the needs of childhood and youth 
and the dissemination of knowledge relating to education and 
child welfare as of supreme importance.” ^ 

One of the committees of the White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection, held at Washington, D. C. on Novsm.ber 19, 
20 , 21 , and 22 , 1930, reported that of 15,000,000 children, 

36, COO, coo v/ero raaLion£.oIy acnaai. 

6.000. 000 were improperly nourished. 

1.000. 000 had defective speech. 

1,000,000 had weak or damaged hearts. 

675.000 presented behavior problems. 

450.000 wore mentally r()ta”ded. 

382.000 were tubercular. 

342.000 had imp, aired hearing. 
lS,uG0 were totally (leaf. 

3CO.QOO were crippled. 

SO.OOC weie partially blind. 

14,000 were wholly blind. 

200.000 were delinquent. 

CUU.0C3 ’.,01',, dejjendoiit. 

The total deficients amounted to about 10,000,000, more than 
80 per cent of whom were stated not to be receiving the necessary 
attention, though it is known to a high degree the conditions can 
be corrected or improved. In discussing these and related facts, 
Hoover said in part; “We approach all problems of childhood 
with affection. Theirs is the pro4dDco of .joy and good humor. 
They are the most wholesome pa.rt of the race, the sweetest, for 
they are fresher from the hands of God. Y/hiinsical, ingenious, 
mischievous, we live a life of apprehension as to v.'hat their opinion 
may be of us; a life of defense against their terrif^dng energy : v/o 
put them to bed with a sense of pelief and a lingering of deyotion. 
We em>y them the freshness of adventure Siud discovery of life; 
w'S mourn over the disappointments they ??ill meet.” ^ In the 
same address, he said furtbcjr that “we have grave respocsibilities 
to the rural child. Adequate expert service should be as available 
to him from maternity to maturity. Since science discovered the 

* O’Shea, M. V. The Chilri' Hi'> Mature and His Heeds. Tha Children '3 Pouada' 
tion, Valpataiso, Ind., 1924, p. 1. 

“Hoover, Herbert. Proccedingi (ftiite House Ca’^^crenoe on. Child Health aiul 
PrnUetion, Nov 19 , 1930, U. S. Daily Supplement, Vol. Y, No. 238, Seotion II, 
Nov. 28, 1930, p 3 
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cause of communicable disease, protection from these diseases for 
the child of the farm is as much an obligation to them as to the 
child of the city. The child of the country is handicapped by lack 
of some cultural influences extended by the city. We must find 
ways and means of extending these influences to the children of 
riirrd districts. On the other hand, some of the natural advan- 
tages of the countiy <!hild must somehow be given back to tlie 
citv child — more space in which to play, contact with nature and 
natural processes.” 

1. Advantages of Farm Life for Youth 

In what is perhaps the m.ost extended study of farm children 
made in this country. Baldwin ^ and others point out the oppor- 
tunities which those coming up in rural areas enjoy. Since the 
prevalent attitude today is a critical one towards agriculture, 
such advantages are too often lost sight of in the process of point- 
ing out the hindrances to proper development. "Wisely, ^hese 
students of the problem state that “these influences, both favor- 
able and unfavorable, malie fai’in children neither belter nor 
worse than city children, but different and doubtless equally 
valuable to the world. Although more advantages are desired for 
rural children, they w'cre not in an utterly deplorable state as 
they possessed opportunities others might wvll envy them.” 

1. Association vyitli Nature . — Farm life is idtally dependent 
upon the processes of nature, and the country child from his 
earliest impressions is reacted upon b3r his environment. The 
weather regulates much of farm activity, and the youngster soon 
becomes a close observe.'’ of the elements, and keenly conscious 
of the meaning of the procession of the seasons. 

At an ea’’ly age, the farm child comes to know the birds and 
other wild life in the countrju The seasonal migration of the robin 
denotes the coming of winter or the return of spring. There i.s 
the annoying crow and the hawk, the delightful mocking-bird, 
the noisy blue-jay, the thrush, and numbers of other familiar 
friends of the wmods and fields. As soon as he comes to the age 
of responsibility in such matters, the bo^r on the farm is allowed 
to have his rifle or gun, and spends long hours hunting quail, 
rabbit or squirrel, and similar game, thereby learning in an inti- 
rnste way the habits of ttiese animmls. 

* Brjrlwin, 3. T., and othfcia. Fui tti Children. Applttoti lOGO, Ghiipi.eir X. 
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Although the farm child is not often given to extravagant 
praise of the beauties and mysteries of the natural world, there 
is every evidence that he is appreciative of them and that they 
produce in him a wholesome Tvorth-v/hileness. 

2. Covipanionship of Pets . — The conditions of city life make it 
difficult for children to have pets, but it is the exceptional boy or 
girl on the farm that does net have some animal for a pet, or often 
several of them. There is plenty of roomi to take care of dogs, 
cats, ponies, goats, and of course there are pet calves and pigs. 
The atiachment between the children and their p(ets is often a 
clo^e and affectionate one, especially so whe )3 the isolsdion of the 
region makes for a limited association with other children. 

An Iowa boy thus described his pet: “My pet is a dog and 
his name is Rex. I lilce him because if you drag a rope behind you 
he will try to catch it if he can. T/hen 7 /cu take him out in the 
field he will run his nose in the preund and he v/ill dig a hole in 
the snow. He v/ill oatoh rabbits v/hen be gels big and keep the 
strangers off the place,” * 

There is more of fundamental training in sympathy, comp.aaion- 
ship, and responsibility in these associations with anim.als than oae 
is inclined at first i bought to attribute. 

3. Responsibiliiii for Regular Tasks . — It is often remarked with 
much correctness that the child in the country soon becomes an 
asset in the farm enterprise, whereas in the city during childhood 
and adolescence he is very largely an economic and often a coeial 
liabilitj'. In discussing this situation, Baldwin and those associated, 
with bum in the lov/a study of farm children say: 

One ot the great advantages possessed by rural uhildren is their traiir- 
ing lii ifcapoiiaibilitj for certain work that they are required to do reg- 
ularly. On a farm .some of the many duties are generally portioned to 
fhe children who follow a daily routins in their chores. Riuing ofl.ci. 
at six o'clock, considerable work is done before school hours and again 
after school a period is given to work. Feeding and watering horses, 
cows, chickens and pigs, milking cows, taking animal.s to and from the 
barns and cleaning staffiles are tasks that occupy boys and girls both 
morning and evening At some homes the girls did less outdoors but 
instead assisted in the house, at such work as setting the taide, putting 
up the lunch for school, xviping dishes, sv/eeping and dusting or caring 
for a younger child. These tasks, the lack of which in memy city hemes 
is so generally deplored, were amply provided in the rural home and 

^lbt<i.,p. 1S2. 
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afforded constant training in self-reliance and the taking of responsi- 
bility. In this respect the rural children should be equipped far better 
than are many city children to whom later training never quite makes 
up for the lack of opportunity in early years to establish self-reliance 
and independence.'- 

4. The Rhythm of Rural Life . — ^The gregarious inclinations of 
youth assert themselves strongly during the years of adolescence. 
With the town child, bascb.all, basketball, football, glee clubs, and 
drarnaiica are prcvidocl even fer the children of grammar grades, 
and in the high school with its additional literary societies, scout 
organizations, Hi-Y clubs, debaling clubs, and rifle teams the 
result; is often confusion worse confounded In the country, par- 
ticularly in the onc-roora school still reaching the majority of 
country children, the rhythm of life is more in step with the farm- 
ing operations. Frequently school terms are adjusted to times 
of major farm activities, and the child accepts without protest 
the interruption of education for corn husking or cotton picking 
“Too many activities are perhaps more pernicious than too few. 
A rural child seldom prepared for more than one program at a 
time, and these programs were spaced at such intervals that he 
Cfjuld enjoy them in preparation, piesenlation and in retrospect 
before planning for another. Be belonged to hut few organizations 
and to these hs devoted as much time as he could spare, content 
to bend all liis energies towards the furtherance of their success.” ® 

Life in the country is usualljr unhurried for children and adults. 
One must wait on the seasons, and the times of rain and drought. 
There is a time to plant, to cultivate, and to haivest, and the lives 
of all tend to fall into ihe cadence of nature and the rhythm of 
activities determined thereby. These conditions have a certain 
wholesomeness. Because of them, the farm child “has sn oppor- 
tunity to think out problems alone, and s1.a.ncls in little danger of 
being slampicdsd by the opinion of others. There is much in the 
life of the farm child that develops independence of spirit and 
sturdiness of character.” ® 

2. Hindbances to Development 

In spite of the formidable array of enviromneatal advantages 
inuring to the benefit of children growing up on the farm, the 
situation; is far from ideal, and there are several hindrances to 


IJW., p, 152. 


‘ Ibid,, p, 153. 


Vbid., p, 164. 
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their development to which attention must be dhected. The in- 
tensive Iowa study of this problem states that “the narrow con- 
fines of the rural community place special limitations upon life 
that have serious consequences for children. Both the school and 
the home suffer from the closeness with which the lives of some 
neighbors are interwoven, tho lack of knovdedge that prevails 
among people out of touch v/ith the newer trends in thinking, the 
absence of an effective educational system and lack of social 
agencies that could make better the lot of the unmrrunale.” ^ 

1. Unfavorable School Conditions — The traming of youth 
ceiiteis in three principal insriturions — the home, the school, and 
the church. Each of these institutions is treated in a separate 
chapter of this volume se only a few of their special features in 
connection Vi'ith the jmuth problem will be considered at this 
point, The home problem is a vor/ difficult one with which to 
wrestle for its improvement. The church loday i= entirely toe 
limited in the extent of its inflat-nce for symmetrica] community 
development. So, much of the desirable change must bo effected 
through the school. The one-room school characterizes our rural 
educational system even in this twentieth century. The Iowa 
study which forms the basis of the pj’esent discussion found that 
“the drawbacks that besot rural education prevailed most cx- 
tsnairely in the one-room schools in vchich the various factors 
that militate a.gainat educa.tional progress seemed to have gained 
a firm foothold. Conditions that might arise in any school had 
come to be a menace in the one-room schools, surrounded as thej’- 
were by influences that made for laxness,” ^ This situation in. the 
one-room school was quite in contrast to that found in the con- 
solidated school, an influential institution in rm’al community life. 

The standards in the one-room school were maintained a-o low 
levels, and the teachers were often prevented by community 
sentimenl, from enforcing the laws regarding compulsory attend- 
ance. Man 7 / children enter schools cf the one-room variety at too 
early an ago for their proper handling and progress. Irregularity 
in attendance was found to be a serious factor in retas-dation. 
Supervision of rural schools is still inadequately provided in this 
country, and one of the consequences is much ineffective teaehing. 
This is intensified by tho fact that the carrying out of the daily 
program in a one-room school is a very difficult pedagogical task, 
1S6. 
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In such sohoolS) progress is so varied in different subjects that it 
is difficult to classify them accurately into grades. In almost 
every particular some glaring deficiency is to be noted, and yet 
these are the institutions by which the great majority of country 
youth are being trained. 

Perhaps the most serious hindrance to the development of the 
rural child is the lack of even roasoiubly efficient, school advan- 
tages. Such a situation is an unpardonable one with the wealth 
re.sources possessed by a nation like this. Ways and means can 
be found for the removal of this serious disadvantage of rural 
youth 

2. Lack of Culivral Apjireciahfyn — The cultural advantages of 
modern life are much more characteristic of the urban environ- 
ment than of the rural. The urban social economy has produced 
the theacer and the moving picture show, the art and natural 
history museum, the botanical and zoological garden, the hbrary, 
and many other institutions and agencies which broaden one’s 
knowledge and appreciation of life. While the diffusion of such 
cultural infiueness is by no means genei'al in the city, these focal 
centers are present and the extent of the impression they make is 
vast. 

The phonograph and radio have incre-osed musical interest and 
education in rural sections, but it is safe to say that the urban 
child is better educated musically, and much of this traces back 
to the difference between the modern C!t3’' school system and the 
one-room school. 

Too often the rural home is devoid of pictures, or the walls are 
covered with anything but inspiring enlargements of photographs 
A modern school will introduce the pupils to the world’s great 
treasures of art, and the walls of the school loom set an example 
for the home along such lines. 

With regard to books, if he will, the city child can avail himself 
of the extensive collections in libraries available to Mm, reading 
under the guidance of a person well equipped to point the v/ay. 
But the great proportion of rural children have either a very 
limited access or none at all to library facihties. The meager 
school libraries are about their only dependence, and these are 
usually very poorly accessible, and are resources limited and scon 
disioteg''atGd for lack of efficient care 

While these are by no means al) of the hindrances to the ds- 
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velopmeiit of farm children — there arc poor health facilities and 
inadequate knowledge of the principles of nutrilion; a feebly de- 
veloped program of religious training; a great lack of social con- 
tacts and the resulting social confidence derived from them, etc., — 
they do serve to emphasize the fact that in many important 
phases the farm youth of today is denied advanlages which 
should be a part of his social birthright. Moreover, it is nci. ho- 
practicrJ nor unduly idealistic to insist that he shall be provided 
with them. 

3. How ShaIjL Country Youth Be Served? 

In four representative communities In Missouri, Morgan and 
Burt ^ studied the community relations cf young people. Among 
the significant finds of that piece of work, it was discovered that 
the young people expressed a greater number of recreational 
activity-wishes ihan any other kind, and that, the communii/y 
was providing a smaller number of recreational activities than any 
other type. Those v.'ho understand the psychology of the fnrmcr 
gi’oup will net be surprised that these authors find an evident 
conflict of the old and the new. “The most, nuirnsrous class of 
old people ("the farmer group) e.xpresses the most friendly attitude 
tow'ard the church and the leist friendly attitude toward play and 
recreation for young people,” The conclusion was reached (.hat 
the most frequent reasons why young people leave the rural 
communities are the economic ones, and that “ib would appear 
that the rural communities of Missouri must provide increased 
economic activities if they wish to check the migration of their 
young people, and must provide, above all, more numerous oppor- 
tunities foi recreational activities in order to ssdisfy the most 
generally expressed needs of the young people who remain ” 

A few years ago, the Institute for Social and Religious Research 
sponsored a first-hand study of five representative national 
character-building agencies functioning for rural youth. These 
organizations were the Young Men’s Christian Association, the 
Young Women’s Christian Association, the Boy Scouts of America, 
the Girl Scouts, Inc., and the Camp Fii-e Gii’ls. None of these 
makes its rural work a major function, but they am among the 
most important agencies serving country youth The resulis of 

Tvi-Orgaii, -111. I/., and Burt, H. J. CoTmtUbtiily Helutiotiti of HutoZ Young People, 
riesearch Bulletin 110, Aeiio. Espt, Sta , TJ. oS MlsaoU'i, 1927. 
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the investigation as reported by Douglass ^ constitute one of the 
best analyses of the problems of rural young people which has 
yet been made. 

The purposes of these organisations in their rural work is well 
set forth in the following brief characterization of each: 

1. Young Men's Christian Association . — In its rural work the Young 
Men’es GiirLstian Association is the most obviously religious of the 
agencies compared. This is unmistakable; although its recreational 
work is more outstanding in the minds of communities, and tlicugh 
the lack of adociuate religious effort is sometimes criticized. The an- 
nounced objective: "To help win boys to Jesus Christ," is commonly 
taken with leal seriousnoss; and personal Christian consecration and 
Christian vocation are very strongly stressed in. all the more gcneial 
expressions of young hfen’s Christian Association vrork as found on. 
the field. 

Beyond this explicit emphasis, the Young Man’s Christian Associa- 
tion is versatile in the forms of rural serrdee undertake'"', but opportunis- 
tic rather than philosophic in the choice of them. It is progressive in 
the search for new methods and devices, but perhaps less so in funda- 
mental thinking. The movement is old enough to have developed a, 
some'^Lat traditional pattern of leadership, lay and professional — one 
pretty generally embodying a moderately conservative attitude in 
X'dighus mati.ers, though an attitude often decidedly progressive when 
•compared with the position of the rural church. 

2. Ynimff Woman's Oh-istian Association . — The Young Women's 
Christi.an A.3sociatu»n is more original, liberal and iiideperdent in its 
expression N rel'gkn. Conseq'acntly. in local verdicts it is sometimes 
termed "less religioUo” than the ATjiing Men’s Clu'istian s.sociation 
It reflects locally a rather ctefinite reaction from conventional ecclesi- 
astical limitations. In other words, its adherents are not exactly the 
type of women who chiefly make up prayer meeting and women's 
missionary society circles. They are more largely dravm from the 
rarnks of economically independent women, a fact which accounts for 
their somewhat more var'ed contacts with the world of aff.airs than a 
strictly home envu-onment afford.s. The central problem of develop- 
ment is general iy phrased as one of personal adjustment to idealistic 
ends, with a strong sense that woman has a special version of this 
problem. .Some of the outstanding leaders of the Young Women’s 
Christian A'ssoeiation approve the description of their movement as 
one Of sociallj' minded Christian feminism in whiol) the realization of 
.self and of sex in a world of social responsibility is .an indivisible aim. 
The probletn L= worked out, charaGteristioally, in an atmosphere of 
eager spiritual striving which sometimes amounts to agitation. To a con- 
siderable degree this attitude towards life is shared by uon-professional 
local leaders and is conyeyed mors or less fully to girls’ groups. Ao- 
‘ Douglaat, H. I*. StiaU Csum.'y ItjaiJt. Be Senudf Dorai) J026 
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cording to the testimony of representative citizens, however, tlie rank 
and file of supporters in small communitica do not always sense this 
atmosphere, but are inclined to think of the Young Women’s Christian 
Association as a semi-philanthropic movement to care for poor or bad 
girls. 

3. Boy Scouts . — As a local movement the Boy Scouts unquestionably 
reflect the directness, aggressiveness and naiveih of organized business 
groups in America, projected into the realm of idcrdintic endeavor. 
They appear to cherish a simple and unrefleccivc faith in the value of 
manly and wholesome activities under forceful leadership of men of 
average and unpretentious moral standards, who are generous enough 
to give personal time to the interests of boys and to carry out a program 
definitely laid down. "Outing is three-fourths of Scouting” impresses 
one as a slogan coming cIo.se to the facts. The character-building in- 
fluence of the Scout virtues and the values of the specific achievements 
required for s.dvancemcnt am accepted as obviously good and self- 
demonstrating. What communities chiefly value in Scouting is the 
civic aspect of these accomplishments. They are strongly believed to 
carry over into helpful community life Scouting, then appeals to the 
kind, wholesome, honorable and rather inarticulately reverent man 
who is blessed with something of an outdoor «p'rit and is willing to 
acquire a fixed technique. This ideal, effectively phrased, has vastly 
impressed the lay 'lund of /imerica. It has proved especially welcome 
to educators as a .supplement to their rather stilted rorpiircd in'ogi'ama, 
It furnishes a simple and inioll'g'blc .secular ideal wlneh priwLie.al men, 
confident in straight-away promotional methods, can operate and ho 
loj^al to. It falls in with an era of organized business idealism and com. 
munity spirit expressed in the Rotary, Kiwanis and other men’s servhic 
olubs. Scouting has thus become the vehicle of one of the mv)sL impres- 
sive movements in behalf of youth measured e'tber Iry its rapidity of 
growth or by the breadth of its appeal. 

4. Girl Scouts and Camp Fire Girls . — ^Ageroies that do not have 
organization for mtensive supervision, numerous local executives or 
close contacts with contiguous communities have less chance to carry 
any peculiar atmosphere and emphasis down into individual places. 
This was found to be true of the Girl Scouts and the Camp Fh'e Girls 
in the rural areas studied. They had been pro 2 noted almost entirely 
at long range, through literature and general publicity. It is doubtful 
whether one can fairly trace any particular set of ohsrs.cteristics in the 
local units of these organizations that were studied. The impression 
eonveved was that they almost entirely took the color of their individual 
local leadership and had not very generally developed orgaidzational 
traits. Possibly the Ghi Scouts maj'' be said to appeal to the idealism 
of professional and publicly active women of a somewhat sophisticated 
and urbanized type, in contrast with the more domestic and esthetic 
type to whom the Camp Fire Girls movement is attraotWe. Possibly 
the former are rather mors deraccratic in their local groups, and the 
latter more selective. Both organizations, howsvmr, clearly take theii 
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idealism more simply and objectively and less intensely and personally 
than the Young Women’s Christian Association. Both lack the tradi- 
tion of ecclesiastical origins and express themselves rather in civic and 
social terms. It should not be forgotten, however, that this character- 
istic has sometimes particularly conirnenJed them to chuiclies that 
are strongly desirous of keeping formal religion directly in their own 
hands.’- 

The question may be asked as to how far the work of tiiese 
organizations goes toward serving rural vouth in America. In 
the fifty-three counties studied, including as rural all members in 
places of 10,000 and less, it was found that at the most favored 
age (yeans 14 and 15) these five agencies arc reaching only about 
10 per cent of the total youth population of these counties, and 
less than 5 per cent in the next most favored ago (years 16 and 
17). The opinion is advanced that “at best, organized group- 
work for boys and girls is not likelj-' to reach the smallest village 
and open-country communities generally; and no complete solu 
tion of their problem we.8 suggested apart frein the radical rs- 
.organization of rural civilization. On the other hand, it was 
agreed that there can be and should be very much wider occu- 
pancy of j'ural communities by the organised work of the agencies 
than at present, and that a larger proportion of the work should 
be definitelj’- rural.” ^ 

The work of these agencies was found to be abundantly worth 
while, “yet the largest claims for the importance of the work 
cannot hold that it is all comparable with the magnitude of eervdng 
rural -America. The field as a whole is not really occupied. It is 
because the laborers are so few that one has the greater inclination 
to say, 'God bless anj'-body who is doing anything.’ The total 
attack of the agencies on the problem is not great enough really 
to constitute a genuine preemption of the field. It still remains 
a,n unsolved quesoion as to how the work is to be done on a larger 
scale.” “ 

The public school, the church, and Sunday School, and the club 
work sponsored by the state agricultural colleges through their 
extension services are agencies extensive in their influence upon 
rural 3 ''outh, but rather specialized in the scope of the activities 
fostered. The work of these is not discussed here, because sep- 
arate chapters are devoted to each of these insuitutions in relation 

' tsovglsja H ?. ffwfl iSn-vil CotsTilrj; rcaJilBeSuved? Daiau, 1920. 

WWd., p. 188, n6«., P.164. 
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to rural life. One of the great unsolved problems of our country 
life today remains how adequately to miniater to the social and 
recreational life of our country boys and girls in a way that pro- 
vides for the largest development of fine characters. 

4. The Children’s Charter or Rights 

It is impossible adequately to consider the factors contributiDg 
ideally to the. development of youth without considering ahnost 
every phase of rural life in its relation to youth. Such an under- 
taking would be to repeat with special application much that 
has been said in many other parts of this volume. Fortunately, 
in summary, it is exceedingly significani, to review briefly tho 
Children’s Charter, bom out of the 1930 White House Conference 
on Child Health and Protection, and adopted unanimeusb/ by 
that body at iis final meeting. 

Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secretary of tho Interior in the Hoover 
Cabinet and chairman of the conference, has prepared an ex- 
cellent review of the Children’s Charter, and from this account a 
comprehensive view' m.ay be secured as to what the American 
child, both rural and urban, has a right to expect at our hands. 
These matters aie tremendously important because, as Secretary 
"Wilbur points out, “the kind of country the United States of 1950 
will be depends more on how we carry out the principles of the 
children’s charter than upon any other factor in Amer!e3.n life. 
If this country is going 1o succeed biologically, we must plan our 
future; and in that plan supreme place must be given to the 
c'nud ” ^ There are nineteen points or objectives composing this 
charter, each of which will be given and briefiy discussed. 

1. For every child spiritual and moral training to help kim to 
stand firm under the pressure of life. 

It is reassuring to note that first in importance is placed the 
need of a sound spiritual and moral basis for life. “A child cao 
meet shifting condii.ions more easily, perhaps, than an adult, but 
he has not had time or experience to build foundations which 
will enable him to stand firm against the pressure of haste, ex- 
pediency and cynicism.. He is beset with new ideas in rapid suc- 
cession, from the radio, the press, the movies, the hurried program 
of his family. No longer has he the experience of conquering a 

‘ Weibur, U. L. “What the Ghildrea’a Cfcartor Misaas to tlva Katioa’a BHiture.” 
Sunday A’’. Y. Times, April 26, 1031 . 
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small area before advancing into a new territory. From the be- 
ginning the world comes within his scope and it puts on him a 
tremendous burden. Training, therefore, to help hun to with- 
stand and to understand is vital.” ^ 

2, For every child understanding and the guarding of his ■personality 
as his most piedous right. 

Our attitude toward the training of the child has been too much 
tha,t of suppression instead of expression Indicative of this are 
a number of common maxims, much more extensive in their in- 
fluence than v/e m.ay be inclined to suppose: “Children should 
be seen and not heard”; “They are just children”; “Little pitchers 
have big cars.” 

Modern science has taught us that these youngsters are develop- 
ing personahties, unfolding, and changing from day to day like 
little plants, and that it is tremendously significant what conditions 
and influences surround them and react upon then little lives 
beneficially or harmfully. It is exceedingly important that we 
respect these little personalities and give them everj’- opportunity 
for normal, wholesome expression. 

3, For every child a hime and that love and security which a home 
provides; and for that child who ■must receive foster care, the nearest 
substilhk for his own home. 

“Froni the standpoint of the child the dearest word next to 
'mother’ is ‘home,’ The child must have a place of refuge. One of 
his basic needs, the expert tells us. is his need of seourity. Home to 
him aliould be a place v/here he is loved and where he finds peace.” 

One of the problems of human society is to provide substitutes 
for the youngster who is without a Lome, and the sound modern 
point of view in this regard is that as for as possible the mothen 
child relationship should be preseiwed for these little unfortunates. 

4, For every child fiill preparation for his hirih, his mother re- 
ceining prenatal, nodal and postnatal curs. 

It is generally conceded that every child has a just claim to 
being born right when he comes into this world, TlTdie the heredity 
factor cannot be solved rmder the previsions of this fourth ob- 
jective, many othc'* dangerously hampering conditions both to 
child and mother may be in large mea-sure removed by it. The 
months before the child is bom are just as important,, if not more 
so, than a eimilar period of time later, and much neglect exists in 
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this regard due to ignorance and lack of medical advice. The 
number of mothers dying at the critical period of child-birth is 
appalling in this enlightened age, and the matter is one for com- 
munity and national concern. It is the duty of modern govern- 
ment in cooperation with the particular communities i.o see that 
the services of physicians, nurses, and laboratories arc brought 
together, so i.hat these may be a,vailablc to all mothers at a price 
they can afford. As a nation, we have been backward in this re- 
gard, a score or more of the leading nations of the world doing a 
better job along these lines than we are 

6. For every child health protection from hirth through adolescence 
including: periodical health examinations and, lohc^e needed, care of 
soccialisis and hospital treatment: regidar denial examinations and, 
care of teeth, protective and vrevonlive measures against communicable 
diseases, the insuring of pure food, pure milk and pure water. 

Clinics and health centers must be provided so that i.hc child 
may be given adequate medical attention at every stage of bis 
development. In considerable measure, those years of infancy and 
jmuth determine whether the resulting man or woman will bo an 
asset or a liability to human societjo Today wo place much em- 
phasis upon the pa'per care of machinery, its frequent in-'poction 
and overhauling Certainly, we cannot afford to give less alti'.u- 
tion to the human machine — the most marvellously and delicately 
adjusted of them all. 

6. For every child from birth through adolescsncs, promotion of 
health, including health instruction and a health program, wholesome 
physical and menial recreation, with icachcis and leaders adequately 
trained. 

Luther Burbank in his book. The Training of the Human Plant, 
says: "Every eliild should have mud pies, grasshoppers, tadpoles, 
frogs, mud turtles, elderberries, v’ild sttawberries, acorns, chest- 
nuts, tiees to climb, brooks to wade in, w'ater lilies, woodchucks, 
hats, bees, butterflies, various animals to pet, hay fields, pine 
cones, rocks to roll, sand, snakes, huckleberries and hornets, and 
any child who has been deprived of these has been, deprived of 
the best part of his education.” While the natural environmental 
conditions of the country are much superior to the city in many 
of these matters, the country child' needs yet to be taught how to 
play, and health itistruciion and health programs are much more 
advanced in the urban centers. 
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7. For every child a dwelling place, safe, sanitary arid wholesome, 
with reasonable provisions for pi-ivacy, free from conditions which 
tend to thwart his development; and a home environment harmonious 
and enriching 

The home is the castle of the family, and in and about it is 
developed the characters of the young, and those of the adults 
come into a mellow ripeness or gi-o^v' into a w’arped embitteredness 
with the passing years. It is not too much to ask that every home 
should be clean, and with a little ingenuity and extra effort even 
the most cramped quarlens can be made reasonably attractive 
While some measures of restraint are decidedly necessary and 
beneficial in the lives of young people, the home should be an 
atmosphere allowing a large freedom of development in personal- 
ity. In order that such may proceed normally, the child requires 
some part of the home which he can call his own, and to which 
he may retreat to read, study, or recuperate from conflicts in- 
evitable even in the life of a child. Pareni.s need to realize these 
things, and also to be conscious that if they are to train their 
children to get along with others in the world, the home environ- 
ment must be not one of constant strife, but harmonious and 
enriching. 

8 . For ev&i'y child a school which is safe from hazards, sanitary, 
properly equipped, lighted and ventilated. For younger children 
nursery schools and hindergoHens to supplement home care 

Education of necessity is the chief concern and defense of modern 
democracy. In large measure it has become the function of gov- 
emmeut to see that its citizenship is equipped for the tasks of an 
effectRe life. The very least that the stale, locality, and the 
nation, as a whole, can do is to see that the physical setting and 
equipment of the schools, in which our youth spend a large part 
of their day, is up to the high standards of modern knowledge 
regarding sanitation and safety from hazards, To do less repre- 
sents criminal neglect, and unfortunately too much of this exists 
today in man:/ of our schools, particularly in the rural sections. 

9. For every child a community which recognizes and plans for 
his needs, protects him against physical dangers, moral hazards a-nd 
disease; provides him udih safe and whaksome places for play and 
recreation, and makes provision for his cultural and social needs. 

The intensive studies which have been made of numbers of 
communities in recent years, have brought us much about the 
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structure of such units. Numerous deficiencies have come to light 
along with the discovery and appraisal of the things that are good. 
Supervised play i.s growing in our urban centers, and larger provi- 
sions must be made for it in the country sections. The child’s 
time is going to be employed, and it is the serious responsibility 
of the community io see that opportunit 3 '' is afforded for the 
■wholesome application of h. The normal development of the 
child requires net onlj’ that the home be clean and vAolescmo, 
but also that the community be purged cf things that constitute 
moral hazards and breeders of disease — that it be made a safe 
environment mcrally and physically in v/hich a child may grow 
up into clean manhood and womanhood. 

10. For every child an education which, through the discovery and 
development of his individual abilities, prepwes him for life, and 
through tmining and vocational guidance prepares him fo" a living 
which will yield him the n'ax’mum of satisfaction. 

Modern psychclogy teaches nothing more emphatically with 
regard to educational processes than that if they are to be efficient 
each child must be considered as an individual. As fai as possible 
education must be indi''ddualized. Mass production methods will 
not give largest results in this field. Also, we are coming to realize 
the importance and necessity of vocational education and guidanee 
for the various tasks of life. Only a rninoi ity percentage of those 
who finish the high school training go on to college for further 
cultural and professional training, and it is not fair to the larger 
percentage who do not, to attempt to fit them, into a system of 
eduea,tion geared up to such an objective, Marked changes have 
occuiTed along these lines in recent years, and still greater ones 
remain to be made. 

11. For every child, sicch teaching and training as will prepare 
him, for successful parenthood, homemaking, and the rights of citizen^ 
ship; and, for parents, supplementary training to fit them to deal 
wisely with the problems of parenthood. 

"Life is all that we have. It is our only real possession, the 
only thing that we pass on that amounts to anything. let us 
teach this to our children, for tliis point of view will steer them 
through many a stormy experience in later years and will bring 
an inner serenity -wdiich cannot be bought.” ^ PImnan civilization 
is greatly enriched by a life fully and effectively lived. The 

- Wirnur, R. f(. Loc, dl. 
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example of father and mother in this respect is passed on to 
son and daughter with cumulative richness of influence. The 
full stature of manhood and womanhood may be reached only by 
the inculeatien of theco ideals into the youth of each succeeding 
generation. 

12. Far every child, education Sor safety and protection against 
accidents to which modern conditions subject him — those to which 
he is directly exposed and those which, through loss or maiming of 
his parents, affect him directly. 

An appalling list of accidents to human beings mounts up each 
year in this machine age. It applies to large numbers of children 
and to their parents who make their living by tending the ruthless 
robots of industry. While the problem of safety along such lines 
is more eharaclsristie of urban than of rural life today, the ma- 
chiiie is invading the farm also, car-ying an increasing number of 
accidents in its train. Reckless driving on highways must be 
curbed, incompetent and unfit drivers prevented from handling 
automobiles, and the community must insure the support of the 
family whoso breadwinner has been injured in the pursuit of its 
essential processes. 

13. For every child who is blind,, deaf, crippled or otherwise 
physically handicapped, and for the child who is mentally handi- 
capped, such measures as loill early discover and diagnose his handi- 
cap, premde care and treatment, and so train him that he may become 
an asset to society rather than a liability. Expenses of these services 
should he borne publicly where they omnet be privately met. 

A con'mimity or civiliaation may be fairty accurately appraised 
by a consideration of its treatment of its unfortunate oi under- 
privileged classes. Much progress has been made in methods of 
salvaging handicapped children for serviceable lives. Many of 
these handicaps may be permanently corrected if diagnosed at an 
early enough age, and proper treatment applied. Moreover, it is 
economy in the long run to do these things, if necessary at public 
expense. But the greatest argument for such expenditures is in 
the fact that it builds happy and useful lives out of human in- 
dividuals who otherwise would be forced to lead dreaiy, miserably 
desiKJudent existences. 

14. For every child who is in Conflici with society the light to he 
dealt with vdslligently as society’s charge^ not society’s outcast: with 
the home, the school, the church, the eoiai and the instiiulioni lohsn 
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needed, shaped to return Mm whenever possible to the normal stream 
of life. 

The problem in this respect is much simpler in the country 
than in the city. Fortunately, our rural civilization still centers 
in large measure about the home. The child from an early age 
has chores about the house and farm to perform Opportunities 
aie much fewer to trespass upon the property and rights of others 
than is the case in the congested urban center. But the problem 
is by no means entire^’- lacking in the country, particularly i? 
this day of automobiles, and the increasing proximity of ciiies to 
the rural areas. 

“No child shor.ld be called delinquent. That is a word which 
W8 should strike out of common use. Every child represents 
liuman material which needs developing It is the speci.al duty of 
communities toda^r to aid the judges of their juvenile courts to 
find an adequate solution for the needs of each individual child 
who (Jom.es iReir w'oy. It is largel.y a problem of giving the child 
health and something worth while to do. This will go far toward 
reshaping hhn ’’ ^ 

15. For every child the right to grow up in a family with an ade- 
quate standard of living and the security of a stable income as the 
surest safeguard against social handicaps. 

Here is constituted one of the major problems in the case of 
the riual child. It is absolutely necessary that a reasonable pros- 
perity be restored t,o agriculture, one commensurate with that 
which normally characterizes the manufacturing industries. A 
considerable part of the limitations cf the child who grows up in 
ih(? country today comes not so much from lack cf ■'wholesome 
environmeni. and ideals motivating those -who train him as from 
the la ok of an income adequate to provide for the cultural advan- 
tages of Ufe. At present levels of farm income, ■'.'■er-y little is left 
for advancement purposes after the bare iioeessities of life are 
met. It must be realized that this is a problem -vRich vitally 
affects urban welfare as v/ell as r’ural, 

16. For every child vrotection against labor that stunts growth, 
either physical or mental, that limits education, that deprives children 
of the right of comradeship, of play and of joy. 

The long infancy and youth of the human race is necessary for 
the adequate traiaing, growth .and development of the individual 

^ WilbiL'-, R ti. Loj, i-it. 
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for effective living. It is essential that when opportunities for 
education, recreation, health, and social expression are provided, 
the child should have the tune to benefit by them. Our national 
attitude towards child labor has been greatly enlightened during 
recent years, but many children are greatly handicapped for life 
by having been placed or aUewed to go into the routine grind of 
the life of man or woman before they are physically or mentally 
equipped for the strain. As a nation, sensible of the forces making 
for its sound future, we should fight all tendencies v/hich tend to 
thwart the full development of the child pbjrsically, mentally, and 
socially. Surely, in this machine age of large-scpde production, 
it is Jmt necessary at too early an age to enslave the child to the 
task of the adult. The situation in the city is more difficult in this 
regard than that in the countjy. Many of the fann chores are 
light work, and constitute good training in habits of industry; 
but there are altogether too roan3’- farm families today who 
retard their children by keeping them out of school to work on 
the farm, or who permit them to drop out of school at too early 
an age. 

17. For every rural child, as satisfactory schooliv,g and health 
senhctjs as for the city child, an extension to rural families of social, 
recreational and cultural facilities. 

Other chapters in this volume deal at greater length with the 
problem suggested in this objective. The inequalities between 
country and city in educational and health matters is a notorioue 
deficiency of our present day chulization. It is baconung increas- 
ingly recognized that this is about as important to the urban as 
to the rural area, because so large a proportion of city growth 
comes from the migrating rural population. Moreovej’, while the 
amelioration of the problem calls for statesmanslnp of a high 
order it is one which lends itself to practical solution, 

18. To supplement the home and the school in the training of youth, 
and to return to them these ivM'ssls of which madei'n life tends to 
cheat children, every slirnulaiicn and encauragernent should be givm 
to the extension and development of the voluntary youth organization. 

It is estimated that more than 40 per cent of a child’s time up 
to 18 years of age is spent outside of the home and school. Such 
agencies as the Boy Scouts, the Camp Eire Girls, the County 
Y.M.C A.’s and Y.W.C.A.’s and similar organizations for youth 
develop pregroms which provide for supervised, wholesome reor©- 
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ative activities when the child is out from under the care of par- 
ent and teacher. Such agencies as these are teaching the boy and 
girl how to care for themselves, and also the principles of coopera- 
tion involved in good citizenship. 

19. To make everywhere availahle these minimum 'protections of 
the health and ujelfare of chiidien, there should be a district^ couaty or 
conmuvAty organization, for health education and welfare, with full- 
time officials, coordinating unth a siate-wide program which will be 
responsive to a ‘'lation-wide service of general information, statistics 
and scientific research. 

In order that this last of the objectives may be met, the follov,- 
ing fachities are necessary: 

fa) Trained, full-time public health oflBcials, with public health 
nurses, sanitary inspection, and laboratorj”^ workers. 

(b) k sufficient number of available hospital beds. 

(c) Fvdl-time public welfare serdcc for the relief, aid, and 
guidance of children in special need due to poverty, misfortune, 
or behavior difficulties, and for the protection of children from 
abuse, neglect, exploitation, or moral }l£Ii2 ard. 

This last point concerns the development of a machinery which 
has been tested Lo the task and v.'hich is practical to purposes sot 
forth. Moreover, it is not prohibiLivo in its expcnsi'veness for 
almost any county in the United States. Such organized effort, 
working in full cooperation with the people of the entire nation, 
is well calculated to give the American child health and protection. 
In this connection. Secretary Wilbui has said: “We ask all this 
for every child, no rnai.ter where he lives under the American flag. 
The principles of this cba,ri,i!r can be wisely and widely used for 
the uext ten years The 3 t present not just a lot of scattered facts, 
but plans and procedures agreed upon by the experts cf today as 
both suit-ible and desirable. Unless this nation charts its course 
with the w'ell-being of the child as its goal, it is sure to drift.” 

QUESTIONS 

1. Compare the proportions of youth in the populations of the country and 
the city, How do you account for this situation? 

2. Discuss the importance of the care and culture of the young in national 
and state planning for the largest public well-being. 

3. What did the White House Conference on Child Health and Protection 
report as to the deficiencies among the children of this country? To what 
general extent is it possible to improve this situation? 
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4. Give the sentiments expressed by President Hoover as to the problems 
of childhood, including the nation’s responsibility to the rural child. 

6- Contrast the advantages of country and city life for youth. 

6. What may be said with regai'd to the wholesomeness of farm youth’s 
‘'association with nalura" and ibe ■ companionship of pets’’? 

7. Discuss the character building advantages of the “ responsibility for regu- 
lar tasks” of childreu in the country and of the “rhythm of rurel life.” 

8. Make a list of the disad’”'antages of country lifo for youth, and set along- 
side of it a similar list of the disadvantages of city life for children. 

9. Ill whal, three principal institutions does ihe training of youth center? 
Evaluate the rolafcivo importance of these. Which is most susceptible of 
Ecicntiho improvement? 

10. Give the siguifinatico of unfavorable school conditions as a hindrance to 
the best dovelopment of farm j’outh. 

11. What is mosnt by the statement that the culturnl advantages of modern 
life are more cluiracteristic of the urban enrdronment than of the rural? 
Suggest seme ways in which this sitiiation may be improved. 

12. Describe the findings of Morgan and Burt in a study of community 
relations among young people in icpreaenlative communities in Missouri. 

13. Name the principal five representative national character-building agencies 
which include in their program woik for '•ural youth. Briefly outline the 
purposes of the Young Men’s Christian Association in its rural work. 

14. Discuss the objectives of the Young Women’s Christian Association in 
its program fo" mral girls. 

15. State the value of such organizs,tionB as the Boy Scoots, the Girl Scouts 
and the Camp Erne Girls in character-building among farm youth. 

16. What proportion of farm youth do these organizations reach, even in the 
areas whero they are in existence? Evaluate the soundness of the state- 
ment that one of the great unsolved problems of our country life today 
remains how to minister adequately to the social and recreational life of 
out country boys and girls in a way that makes for the largest develop- 
ment of fine chai actors. 

1 7. Explain what is meant by the " Childten’,s Charter ” and how it originated. 
Give Wilbur’s estimate of its fimdamenta! importance in our national life. 

IS. Why should every child he given sound spiritual and moral training? 
Which should be more emphasized in the personality development of the 
child, suppression or expression? Why does every child need “ a home 
and that love and security which tho home provides”? 

19. Discuss the provisions which the chti.rter makes for the health .of the 
child and tho education of the child. 

20. Through what facilities does the nineteenth point propose to carry out 
the provisions of the Gbildrea’6 Chartci? 
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CHAPTER XXII 

RURAL COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 

Much hair-splitting definition over the word "community” 
has been indulged in by sociologists in recent years. Some clari- 
fication has been the result of this, but the term has been found 
sufficiently broad in its meaning and customary usage to include 
a wide range of application to human groupings. Our English 
word community is derived from the Latin word communitas, and 
Webster defines it as "a body of people having common organiza- 
tion or interests ot living in the same place under the same laws 
and regulations. Hence, an assemblage of animals or plants living 
in a common home, under similar conditions of envh-onment, or 
with some apparent association of interests.” Thus the term may 
be used cori-ect-ly in characterizing a comparatively small group 
living in Sweetwater Vallej% or it may apply to the metropolitan 
center of New York, the ccmmonweD,lth of Virginia, or the United 
States as a whole; for the dictionary definition continues “society 
at large; a cemmonv/ealth or state; a body politic: the public or 
people in general; — used with the definite article; as, the interests 
of the community.” We often hear the term applied to the world 
a*! a community, and according to definition such usage is correct. 

A foremost student of communitj'- organization, Jesse F, Steiner,* 
comments that the efforts to limit the use of the term community 
to groups that are proped3'- o'-ganized 2,nd efficient is an interesting 
intellectual task, but loo far removed from cuirerd practice in 
have any great value. He tells us that "perhaps at the present 
time the best that can be done is to recognize the pre-v ailing uses 
of the term community and to endeavor to avoid ambiguity by 
the use of descriptive words, as foi' example, rural Gommunity, 
urban community, immigrant comraimitj’- or industrial com- 
munity. This, at least) seems to be necessary for the student of 
community organization since this latter term is quite generally 
applied to such diverse units as the rural school district and large 
urban areas.” 

t Stojier, J. P, Conrmn-'iy Organizetion. Cujuay Co., 1S2S, p. i®, 
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1. The Rural Community 

When the concept of community is delimited to its rural im- 
plications, the problem of characterization is considerably simpli- 
fied. It is much easier for those conversant witfi rural life as it is 
grouped into neighborhoods to understand what Cooley meant 
by a “primary group” than it is to mark oat such areas in the 
complicated urban patterns of civiliza,tion. This authority thus 
defimis the primary group: “By primar3/ group T mean those 
characterized by intimate face-to-face association and cooperation 
They aie primary in several senses, but properly in that they are 
fundamental in forming the social nature and ideals of the in- 
dividual The result of intimate association, psyohclogically is a 
certain fusion of individuals in a common whole, so that one’s 
very self, for many purposes at least, is the common life and 
purpose of the group.” ’ 

The family is of course cur best example of the primal y group, 
and applies in both country and city. But the studies of rural 
primary groups, or agricultural neighborhoods in the state of 
Wisconsin by Kolb, and the earliei studies of Galpin ir the same 
state dealing with rural communities enable us to make a fairly 
clear distinction between the two The neighborhood ma3’’ be 
defined fis "that first grouping be3'-ond the family which has 
social significance and which is conscious of some local unit3'.” ® 
In answer to the question and following explanation: “By what 
name is the countri/- neighborhood called in w'hioh 3mu live? W’^e 
do not mean the name of the tov/nship nor the name of the nearby 
village or city, nor even necessariR, though it may be, the name 
of your district school, but we do mean the name of the counti^ 
lGcalit3’' or neighborhood in which your home is located. Some, 
such names in the counti'y are Albion Prahie, Spring YaUey, 
Pierceville, Springfield Corners, etc..” — ^m.ore than 100 neighbor- 
hoods were found in Dane County, Wisconsin. The findings in 
part are summarized as follows; 

It has been suggested that going cut in an agricultural district to 
find groups was bke trying co find "the beaien cracks on xhe open deep.” 
No sucb difficulties were experienced, for evorjwheco tljere was eidJenre 
of group life and activity. After a few days in the field, enough to whet 

'■Ooc'Iey, G H Sccial Urgiz'iii’atio^u. Soribnera, 1909, p. 23. 

^ Kolb, J. H. Rural Primary Groups. KesBaxoh BuU. 61, Agrio, Expt, Sta., TJ. of 
"Wisccpsin, Dfjc, 192X> 
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one’s sense, the social “water sheds” could almost be recognised as 
one passed along the road stopping every now and then to visit or to 
ask a few non-committal questions. 

One liundred and twenty-one groups of rural people have been repre- 
sented rvithm neighborhood geograpliic boundaries and they have be- 
side the criterion of local consciousness of unity, the one common ob- 
jective characteristic of a group name. This rsme may stand for as 
many different things as there are groups or it may stsind for a number 
of differing bonds within the one group. For the sake of getting at 
bases fm diseussinn, these various possible meanings were classified 
under seven head.s termed functions, a'< follows; economic, educational, 
kinship, local government, nationality, religious, and social. It was 
found tliat 95 of the group« could be located within this classification 
and 26 for one reason nr another were practical^ without designating 
factors, that is, were decadent or as it might be expressed, they were 
present-day names but for traditional groups, About each village or 
city was found a grouping or focusing of the open country life toward 
this center, Sometimes a rural consciousness as distinct from the village 
was found and sometimes, especially with the smaller oerter.s, there 
seemed to be a blending over until no boundary could be distinguished. 

These groups owe tlieir original existence to a number of different 
factors or their combination such as topography and original vegeta- 
tion, nationality bonds, religious purpose, the migration from a com- 
mon place of residence and economic or social purposes. Again Ihese 
groups ace changing things. Only 18 were found in which changes 
were not easily recognizable. These changes, are partly to be expl-dned 
on the basis of shifting population, oiodifioation of institutional ar- 
rangements and leadership, and in improvements in means of com- 
munication and transimrtatlon.' 

With the agricultural neighborhood fairly well defined, it is 
pertinent to inquire what is meant by the rural community as the 
next step ip increasing cornploxity of organization. Galpin " states 
thar there are two methods of finding the bounding lines of a 
rural community. The first of these is by the method of deter- 
mining the trade area about a trending center common to the 
coimminity. The procedure by v.'hioh this may be done is best 
expressed in the words of the author of a now widely used tech- 
nique: 

iVn up-to-dats atlas of tha county iii which tae community ties, will 
show by dots or small squares tho looatio.r) of every farmhouse in the 
county. For convcnicnoe, transfer upon a single large sheet of papei' 
that part of the atlas map concerned, in such manner as to locate at 

• Eolb, J, H. Op. cA; pp. 68-67. 

* Qidpin, C. J. Hural Life, Century Co., 1018, pp. 338-340. 
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the center the trading village or small city -which is to be the bnsinoss 
center of the community, and so much of the contiguous farming terri- 
tory as will reach nearly, if not quite to each adjoining business center 
in every direction. This map with farm homes spotted and numbered, 
all higliwayg accurately placed and township ime.s included, will form a 
tentative or trial map — obviously a good deal larger than the area of 
the actual borough in question. 

A card index of the praeni occapints (not necessarily the owners) 
of each far-nstead located on the map should be obtained. This ivill 
lequire sy-tematic iijq'jirjq persisted in till tlie last name is obtained. 
It vdll require one person's tine for a rveek to obtain this card index 
prepcrly numbered a''d arranged for a teri'itory of a hundred square 
miles. The sources of information are physicians, livery men, real 
estate men, ministers, bankers, and the like, living at the trade center. 
The tclepliono will help out in cases. A few scattered farms may re- 
quire idsiting to make the index absolute^ complete. 

For ease in handling, and for accuracy, these names should be tjqie- 
written on uniform cards properly numbered and .arranged by town- 
ships, sections, nr other woll-knonm districts. Tn fact, if these cards 
arc printed, -with blank apace for name of farmer al the top and then 
in a column on the left with .such words as banking Irade^ shipping, 
papB''i library, high !>rhool, church, and the like, the card index may 
serve the double ;'urpose of determining the map of the borough, and 
later of recording useful details 

The next step is to take the trial maj) and card index to the principal 
merchants of the business center and, considering each farmer's card 
.separately, ask v'hether this farmer’s family trades regularly in this 
business center. Check -all names that do so trade here. Repeat the 
proceiss with bankers on the simple subject of banking, not going into 
any details such a.s deposits or loans. Repeat with the freight agent, 
newspaper, library, high-school principal, each clergyman, and so forth. 
When the card index is completely checked, the trial map and the 
checked index contain the essential facts for making the final map of 
the rural community. 

The last step which outs doum the trial map tc the actual map is 
simply mechanical. For determining the trade map, stick a pin in 
every farmstead clot -which you find chocked in the card index. Run a 
thread around the outside pins- Uraw your boundary along the thread. 
The result ivill gb^e you the trade eommunity. Repeat the process 
for the banking community, shipping community, paper community, 
library comraunit^q high schc>ol community, church oc-mmunity, etc. 

As business is the baoic principle of the borough, the trade community 
map will he accepted as the basic community area. The other com- 
munities may be assumed to be as yet not fully developed, and It -u'ill 
become the fuivetion of persons most interested to make the incom- 
plsto communities coincide with the basic trade community. 

The second v.'ay of making tlie final map is to put the question direct 
to each farmer living in tbs s-i'ea of the tned imp, “Where do yon go 
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to do the moat of your trading?” The answer of each fanner forms a 
bona Jide basis in connection with the foregoing card index, for finally 
tracing out the actual boundary of the borough. The latter method, 
though tedious and most easily employed through the medium of the 
country schools, can be carried out. The two r.iethods oroduce approxi- 
mately identical results. Tradesmen know their customers. Bankers 
have their records, newspapers then subscription lists clergymen their 
membe’sl'ip Jlsls, high schools their rolls and records. Fact, not opin- 
ion, is the outcome. 

Half-way betv/een two business centers a narrow strip of farmsteads 
all around a borough will divide thcii trade and other interests between 
tile two centers. Close in.spection. liowever, goes to show that this as- 
pect is fairly negligible in actual map making. ^ 

Once che community is so deiiiniied, the basis for much con- 
structive planning and further study is mo do possible. Such a 
community is not an arbitrarily determined one according to lines 
laid off by the surveyor’s compass, but constitmes a more noaily 
natural community wiih a greater similarity of interests than the 
customary school district, township, or arbitrarL’y determined 
political unit, 

2. The Need tor Commuicitv Oroamization 

Every person who has undertaken aimost any sort of com- 
munity improvement eSoit in rural areas has found that to work 
thi'ougn existing organizations, feeble though they may be, has 
been the most effective approach. Where the organizations have 
been many, and vitally functioning, the success of the undertaking 
has been greatly enhanced; and where such agencies have been 
lacking, which is often the ease, it has been necessaiy to set up 
some sort of organization so that ihe objectives might be at- 
tained. The farm and homo domonstration agents through .such 
agencies as farmers’ clubs, home-makers’ groups, and the 4-H 
clube have fouod the reach of their valuable lessons multiplied 
many times as a re.sult. The statement can be ventured that the 
efSciency of such v,mrkors can in considerable measure be gauged 
by the extent to which they have made their work one througli 
organizations rather than that of rendering individual service to 
the farmer cr housewife. 

The physical isolation cliaraoterizing the environment cf most 
of rural America, together with the nature of the farming occupa- 
1 GulplTv, O'. J. Op, cu., pp. 33S-S40. 
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tion, have bred in our farming classes the trait of individualism 
to an unhealthful degree. However, farming as a business has 
found that in order to secure anything lilce equality of treatment 
vdth the manufacturing interests it roust organize codperativelj"- 
its marketing phases. Also, it is becoming apparent that an im- 
portant function of such organization is that of controlling the 
extent and noture of prcducrion, if the proper adjustment of the 
supply and demand factors entering into favorable prices is to 
be brought about. Increasingly, we are finding such needs taking 
form in organizations of various types. 

Toda,y we have come to realize as never before somie vision of 
what can bo p.ccomplished through community planning for the 
symmetrical progress of natural and politic.il units While some 
communities may be severely lacking in o-'ganized effort, many 
others have a large number of societies, clubs, and associations 
each working with little regard to the tasks v/hich have been set 
by the others, The result is that there is a great deal of v/astod 
effort which might be valuably conserved ?.nd properly directed; 
there is much overlapping and duplication; a great deal of preju- 
dice and c]’oss purpose prev-ails which often exerts a disorganizing 
effect; and in moi'e cases than not, there is almost jm intelligent, 
systematic planning of what is to be accomplished by the group 
These things strongly indicate the need for some coordinating, 
unifying organization through which the various special interest 
agencies may clear in a friendly, understanding way to promote 
well-rounded development in the community ns a whole. If, as 
many students of the subject believe, the chief rural problem of 
today is that of socia.jiziiig the country people, then not haphazard, 
but well-directed community organizational effort is a matter of 
fundamental concern and the principal m.eans of achieving this 
desirable end. 


3 Unit op Organization 

In a consideration of community organization in rural sections 
a great deal of discussion ^ has been devoted to the size of the 
unit which can be most effectively organized. The small school 
district, the consolidated school district, the township, the trade 
area, and the couniy each has advantages for certain types of 
aoiivities. 

1 liiiyes, A. W. Tivial Cw/i/nunav Oraarissiion. U. of Chiudgo Tress, 1921. 
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The small school district has been characterized as “America’s 
smallest democracy.” Very often its extent roughly coincides 
with an agricultural neighborhood as previously defined, and its 
population have many common ties of interest, and frequently of 
blood relationship. Taking the nation as a whole, there are many 
of these small school districts v/hich are real, effective socio- 
economic units. This is particularly true in the organizational 
life which hj.s the advaniages of county and state leadership in 
the planning of the work of the local unit — boys’ and girls’ clubs, 
farm and home demouscration groups, etc., finding a homogeneous 
clientele in their economic and social problems. But the school 
district has its serious deficiencies in the matler of community 
organization. It functions best in the more isolaled, thinly settled 
community. Even there wo do not find a richness of v-ariety hr 
the population composition, the social contccis or the economic 
concerns to make for a satisfying and progressive organizational 
life. Too frequently, the people wiU unite over the school, but 
dhids over almost everything else, and the special interest groups 
are not large enough to pro’/ide a basis for successful organi- 
zation. 

The consolidated school district is a much more satisfactory area 
for organization Many states now' set legal minimum require- 
ments as to taxable property v'alues in the consolidated area, the 
school population, the distance the children must be transported, 
and similar matters. These considerations provide a much larger 
community with a wider range of interest to function ihrough the 
consolidated school as an organizational center. Moreover, 
the consohdatsd school is perhaps more frequently located in ihe 
milage than in the open -country, and it is vrell that this is the 
case. In spite of animosities sometimes engendered in the con- 
solidation process, which by the way are usually rather quicklj' 
healed, the schoolhouse is a non-partisan community center in a 
very real sense in i^merican rural life. Much has already been 
realized in building community organization up about it, but still 
more needs to be done along these lines when rural community 
organization has become a better-ordered field of human ex- 
perience. 

The township finds in the New England States its largest ex- 
pression as a unit of organiza.tion. In that section of the nation, 
from earliest days the civilization has been built up about the 
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town, as a natural center. Local government partakes of the town- 
ship pattern. Although there may be a number of neighborhoods 
within the township, it is traditional that their interests should 
blend in the larger community or township program. There are 
many instances in the New England States where the township 
is just about as satisfactory a unit of organisation as can be 
found, but unfortunately this is net •true in other pmrts of the 
nation. 

The town and its trade area represents in other sectioas of the 
nation an approximation to the New England township unit It 
is in large measure a natiu’al comraunity, but is genernll 3 r held 
t.ogether by no gcvcrnmcntal ties such as have alv/ays character- 
ised the New England township. Ideas of the new rural munic- 
ipality have been advanced in which such would be the case, but 
rearrangements of long existing cultuie patterns in our political 
life will prove slow in their consummation A great deal of town- 
country antagonism exists, whwh is lurgel 3 ^ a result of misunder- 
standing <30 the part of both town and country people Much of 
this can be allayed ^v'hen the town ceases to face so largely to the 
cities for pattern .and ideal"!, and comes to realize that its welfare 
depends upon that of mutual^ beneficial relationships with its 
rural hinterland These factors are emphasized in a succeeding 
chapter of this volume dealing with small towns As a matter of 
fact, a great deal of the oi'ganizational life of rural communities 
today already centers about the village, and it is the opinion of 
njcnj^ of the leading authorities in the rural field that it is uEolc- 
some that such should be the case to an increasing extent. About 
the most natural basis of community’' life in rural America is the 
small town, and its surrounding trade area. 

Many organizations, primarily tlmse relsked to larger ones, 
state and national in scope, function wdth the county as a con- 
venient unit. The farm and home demonstration vrork, the county 
public health unit, the public W'elfare unit, and the Bed Cross are 
examples. The eoiintj’- is usually suflSciently large in area so that 
the overhead costs of organization are less jjrohibitory, and, too, 
some of these agencies derive a part of iheir support from the 
county budget If the activity is so planned that it reaches the 
more isolated parts of the county, which is often not the case, 
for manj^ phases of the organizational life of the rural ssetiona 
the county is an effective area over which to operate. 
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4. RtTRAL Community Buildings 

In recent years, there has been a widespread tendency towards 
the development of rural community buildings to house the ac- 
tivities of the various organizations of ihe communiiy. ‘‘'Many 
towns, country villages, and farm communities realize the need 
of a building foi the whoH conimunicy where general gatherings 
may be held, organizations meet, societies cooperate for the 
public benefit, recreation activities be held, public games and 
local dramatics be viewed, where people may congregate socially, 
and where movements of a civic nature may originate,” ^ Such 
an arrangemen t has much to commend it. A schoolhouse is often 
a drab sort of structure when its newness has worn off, and the 
most of them arc not well adapted to attractive club gatherings 
of varnns sorts. The churches suffer from man3'' of the same 
physical defects, and besides denominational lines are often 
limiting factors to community-wide sentiinent. 

A mere catalogue of uses to which such community buildings 
are put is not a very thrilling sort of thing; but it does reveal in a 
rather clear manner just how advantageous such an adijquately 
financed and kept building may be. In a study by Nason and 
Thompson of some 2,'56 such buildings in different sections of the 
United States, the foUovdng uses were found to be made of rural 
community buildings; 

“ Economic Canning demons traiions, boys’ and gnls’ club 
work, domestic science, agricultural society meetings, fairs, cafes, 
cafeterias, fanners' institutes, and cooperative purchasing and 
marketiug activities. 

“Educational and recreational: Lectures, moving pictures, night 
schools, entertainments, billiards, pod, bowling, table games, 
reading room and library. 

“Social: Dancing, banquets, suppers, club meetings, socials 
and parties. 

“Athletic: BasebiJl, b.asket b'dl and tennis. 

“Political: Political meetings and elections. 

“Hyqienic: Nursery, "mlfare work, and rest rooms. 

“ Religious: Union church work. 

“GymTiostics: Activities of the gymnasium. 

^ Nason, W. 0. The Oroanimtion of Rural, Communily Buildinoa, Farmers’ Bull. 
1192, V. S. Dupar.jJUBnt rjf Agrieultirf, 1921. 
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“In addition to the organizations already mentioned as using 
the buildings, the following were also found; Parent-teacher 
association, commerce club, board of trade, women's club, county 
agricultural society, tovm board. Daughters of the American 
Revolution, Young Men’s Chi-istian Association, Young Women’s 
Christian Association, Woman’s Christian Tcraneranee Union, 
Grange, Farmers’ Educational and Cooperative Union of America, 
Society of Equity, choral society, athletic association, various 
fraternal organizations, Farmers’ League, art club, driving asso- 
ciation, hospital corps, Young People’s Christian Association, 
industrial club, dairy association, civ'C association, fire depart- 
ment, poultry association, men’s club, relief society, ladies’ aid 
society. Young People’s Society of Christian Endeavor, Sunday 
achaol, cooperative marketing association, and county medical 
society.” ^ 

Such community buildings represent an investment of from 
$2,000 in sparsely settled communities, where considerable ajnounts 
of labor and maieriai are often donated, 1o as much as $50,000 
in the small cities. The structures are financed in a variety of 
ways; through individual donations, through club or society 
initiative, through ccnimunity-wide endeavor, sometimes by the 
local government, or by a local manufacturing conctjrn. The 
buildings vary from comparatively simple structures to extensive 
affairs with accommajdations for every phase of community 
gathering. The maintenance expense ranges from 5 per ceni, to 
10 per cent of the initial cost of the plant In the average community 
building, the expenditures covering light and heat, v/a.tar, tele- 
phone, and sa.laries for secretary of physical direotor, caretaker, 
and librartm. These funds for maintenance are derived from 
dues, assessments, rentals, receipts from entertainments, dances, 
moving pictures, bowling, and billiards, and in case of publicly 
constructed buildings, b 3 " money eoming from the public treasury. 

Many of these community’' buildings have been conspicuous 
successes in mobilising and coordinating community organizational 
effort. They must be upon a sound financial ’oasis to operate 
permanently and effectively, and this nefessitates carefully con- 
sidered planning, and community-Mde support of the under- 
taking. In estimating the significance of this mo’/ement Galpin 

‘ ftaeati, Vy C., and Thoini/son, C. W. Bural Comr.untty Buildaigs in the United 
Sifts!. Deparfcuental Bull. No. 826, U. S. Dep^rtmejit of Agrieultuso, 1920, pp. 6-6, 
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&ays that “the community building movement eniers Lhc farming 
situation at a time most opportune. The social and economic 
life on farm, in farm neighborhood, and in village and small 
agricultural city is being organized on a community basis; and 
tbe great demand in connection ■with this social and economic 
development is for an adequate building program, good housing 
facilities, and expressive architecture. The country-life move- 
ment, moreover, which sums up modern thought on the life side 
of the farm, Is a community movement in large part and will 
welcome the community house a.s a tangible aymbcl of rural 
social unitjo” ^ 

5. The Commumitv Councel Idea 

Most rural communities in America h,T,ve followed the Icdsscz 
faire attitude with regard to community organizations Wherever 
there has been a group which wished to organize about some 
specific set of objectives or definite interest, they have organized. 
The result of such haphazard deveiopfneut is often a large number 
of organizstions, manj^ of them duplicatory and conflicting in 
nature. One has but to list the organizations and alongside the 
functions of each in almost any community to see how true is 
this slatement. The most widely discussed plair to remedy such a 
slfuation and to focus the orga'niaational energy upon the syro- 
metrical development of the entire community in all of its in- 
terests is the “community council” idea which has been well 
outlined by Morgan who tried it out extensively in Massachusetts. 

The steps by which such a form of organization is brought 
about are in condensed form as follows: 

1. Conference of a Few. [This is a general or proLiininary get-togethor 
by representatives of each local organization to considei what "aiJ be 
done. ] 

2. Organization Representatives. [Hero is a council which represents 
the coordination, of all local interests for initial aecion.] 

3. The First Woik. 

(a) Bring about a thorough imderst.'mding among the various looal 
organizations as to just what each is doing, 

(li) Take up any specific items of oommunity interest which should 
receive fmriediate .attention. 

(o) Call in representatives of county organizations and ascertain in 
what -sTork they are prepared to cooperate in for your town. 

* In latowcircl to Viem Ewal CaTr^mmUy Buildings, Partners’ Bull. 1173, 
U. S. Department ot Agricutfnre, 1921. 
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4. The First Community Meeting. [Elect chairman and secretary and 
discuss improvements needed.] 

6. Committees. [Appointed if action in foregoing discussion is favor- 
able and may be as follows; 

• (a) Farm, prodaction. 

(b) Farm business. 

(i) Conservation. 

id) Boys’ and girls’ interests. 

(e) Community life,] 

6 The Second Community Meeting. [It will be an unofficial commu- 
nity gathering to g'.ve anyone a chance to object or to offer plans.] 

7. Community Plan or Program. 

8. Getting Results 

9. Council Meetings. 

10. The Annual Community Meeting: 

(a) Reports slmuld be made of work done by any organi.satior! or 
group during the past year. 

(b) The council com.mittees should report the working plans for the 
coming year. 

(o) The chairman, secretary, and committees for the ensuing year 
should be chosen.'- 

Such a plan has much to commend it. Certainly, Rs idealism 
is finely conceived, and its objectives unquestionable. The prin- 
cipal difficulty is in its practical achievement. Most of our Amer- 
ican rui'fj coiiimuni fcievS are organizationally too young to carry 
forward such an elaborate scheme. No field of rural life study 
lends itself bolter to idealistic planning than does that of com- 
munity organization, but one requires only -i little actual ex- 
perience along such lines to temper his enthusiasm, and to make 
him realize the concretely pi-actical nature cf his task. These 
statements are made net to disparage efforts toy/ard the achieve- 
ment of the community council method of community planning, 
but to point out the great difficulties in its way in most of our 
rural sections. 


6. Special Interest Groups 

One of the recent studies of rural community organization 
■which throws a vast E.niount of light on the problem is that of 
TColb and Wileden in which they present the results of an intensive 
case history or life story of 351 special interest organizations in 

I Summarized by A. W. Hayes in Rural Community Organization, from E. b. 
Morga,,, Mobilizing the Rural Cot.imurmt/. Mass. Agria. Cc.llego ExtoUBion, Boll, 
No, 23, pp, 20-25. 
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five Wisconsin counties. This interesting and significant analysis 
shows that “locality is giving way to special interests as a basis 
for group organization in rural society today. In this changing 
process, modern transportation and communication facilities are 
vital factors, This transfer from locality groups to interest or 
intentional groups on the part of countr3/ people, cither voluntary 
or as a resah of slcillfi'l promotion, is the key to an understanding 
of rural organization movements of the present time.” '■ 

It is possible tc list the objectives around which lural groups 
function under the general heading, 3 of social enjoyment; better 
farming; helping school and ieaehcr; better business; young 
people’s interests; health and social welfare; home improvement; 
public and civic affairs; general community betterment; uniting 
of locals; mutual improvement, and helping church and preacher. 
The organizations in each of these groups have more or less 
definite characteristics Local leadership in the persons of officers 
is highly important in carrying forward all of these groups except 
those concerned with “young people’s interests,” which in con- 
siderable measure are dependent upon farm and horrie demon- 
slration agents, teachers and leaders of this type The “better 
business” groups are inclined to stress business interests to the 
exclusion of ether community enterprise. The “home improve- 
ment” groups were found rather consistently to be small, but the 
interest and fl,ttGndance was high. 

One hea,r3 a great deal these da^^s concerning cycles and move- 
ments in all phases of human endeavor 11 is a rather now concept 
when applied to the organizational life in a community. How- 
ever. Kolb and Wiledsn teh us that “local organizations are 
usually a part of a county or state-wide movement. Their genesis 
is often in some such movement. They start with a period of 
stiinubtiou in which there is much talking and promotion. Timers 
follows .a period of rapid rise oensisting of frequent meetings, large 
crowds, and good times. Then there is the rather trying carrying-on 
period in which numerous difficulties arise and in which various 
adaptations are tried. Finally, comes a period of rather gradual 
or perhaps sharp decline and complele inactivity. 

“Older organizations, when they refuse or are unable to re- 
adapt themselves to meet the changing needs, must give way 

- Kolb, J. II. t and Wileclen, A. 1?. Special Interest Gruapa in Rural Society, Ke- 
s«ni«hBu!l. 84, Agric Expt. Sta., tT. ol Wldooiiam, 1S27. 
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and make room for the next stage, which may be a new cycle or 
an entirely new movement. Such inactivity need not mean failure, 
for often the purpose has been accomplished. It is well that they 
do pass out in order thet rural society shall not be burdened with 
outgrown institutions. Organizations, however, can and frequently 
do )nake the necessary adaptations. They make the change from 
the old to the new a perfectly natural process. Sometimes it is 
done with a struggle, but it is done The test of successful rural 
group organization mav, therefore, be put in terms of serving 
the local community in its present needs, of adaptability to chang- 
ing needs, and of uniting its members with members of other 
groups to the end that the cause of agriculture be advanced,” ' 

QUESTIONS 

1. Describe the range of the common u<)age of the term “ aommunity,” and 
give Steiner’s opinion of the practical value of the sociologist’s efforts to 
deiimit its definition ■ to groups that ai'o properly organized and efRoieni.’’ 

2. ilow does the saniC auti.ovity suggest that ambiguity in the noc of the 
term community may bo avoided? 

3. Give Cooley’s charaotoiization of a "piimary group.” How does the 
family n newer to sucli a definition? 

4. What is Kolb’s definition of sn agricultural “neighborhood”? Does it 
come under Cooley’s classification as a primary group? 

5. Dcsciibe what Kolb and Wileden found in s study of ruial neighborhoods 
in Dane County, Wisconsin. Name some of the criteria besides that of 
local consdousness of unity by which these neighborhoods are charac- 
terized. 

6. WHiat is happening today throughout the nation with regard to neighbor- 
hood boundaries, and what arc some of the cause® of this change? 

7. Explain in detsil Galpia’s technique of determining the bounding lines 
of a ’•'!!■«, 1 coT^munity, In this connection whfit does he mean by a “trade 
area” community; a “banking” cemmunity; a “school” community; a 
“ church” community? 

8. Wliat are some of the advantages of thus delimiting the area of the com- 
iminity? Why would you say the “trade area” is an approximation to a 
“natural community”? 

9. Discuss the present need for effective community organization in our 
rural sections. 

10. Ho.v well adapted is ihe “small school district” as a unit of area for 
nffeclively organized community effort’ Is the “ consolidatad school 
district” subject to the same eriticiams? 

11. Does the “township” in the New England States afford a satisfactory 
iinit for the mobilization of community effort and why? Can the “ trade 
area” in other parts of the United States be made to function as effectively 

1 Koib, J. II.. and Wiiedsn, A.. F. Gp. -iJ., p. i. 
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in comimraity organiKation as the New England township? What political 
difficulties stand in the way of consummating such a desirable ol^jeetive? 

12. In what respects does the “ county” serve as a unit for effective commu- 
nity organiaation? 

14. W^hat is meant by a " tui-bI community building”? Give the vaiiety of 
uses to which a sample of 256 such buildings in different parts of the 
United States are putj p.nd some of the typos of organiaations utilising 
these commurnty buildinga. 

14. What is the range in coat and in maintenan'’c of such community' build- 
ings? Hev/ are they financed? Give Galpin’s estimate of the significance 
of this movement. 

15. Explain the “ comm’inity council idea” of mobilizing and coordinating 
eummun'ty organizational effort. 

16. Briefly outline (he steps by which such a form of organization is achieved. 

17. Discuss the conflict between the id»al and the piaotical in the community 
eounoil plan of community organization. 

18. Wfliat do Kolb and Wileden mean by “ special interest groups”? Name 
the principal general headings around which such rural groups function. 

19. Give the significauce of the statement that “ locality is giving way to 
special interests as a basis for group organization in rural society today." 

20. Apply the concept of the cycle to the nature of the org.anizational life 
in a comraunity. 
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RURAL LEADERSHIP 

There is in American life today a distressing indifference, if 
not disregard, as to what becomes of our rural civilization. In a 
democracy, the majority rules, led of course as in all forms of 
government by the presumably intelligent few to whom has been 
intrusted the leadership of its affairs, also presumably with the 
consent of those who are governed. It is perhaps a logical ex^ 
pectation that in a nation v/hicb has become predominantly 
urban and brdustrialized, a predomina,ntly urban philosophy 
should come to prevail. Such a philosophy takes the attitude that 
agriculture, instead of constituting a way or mode of living essen- 
tial in the social structure, is merely subsidiary to the functioning 
of an urban civilization, and that its only useful function is to 
dej’ive from the soil as efficiently'’ as possible the food and raw 
materials not elsewhere available for the urban organisation 
The city becomes the acme of perfection in our social evolution, 
and everything must revolve a.bout it, or else be doomed to 
annihilation. 

The person who ta.kes an opposing view, who points to the 
many defects in urban life everywhere, its ruthless grind of human 
pabulum, who contends it has in its make-up alone the elements 
of its own ultimate undoing, and states that if a sound and whole- 
some national civilization is to persist, there must be preserved a 
proper rural-urban balance is dubbed a dreamer, an idealist 
steeped in the obsession that agriculture is a noble profession and 
has a definite, valuable social contribution to make to our na- 
tional social structure. Yet there are many' born of tlie soil, coq- 
Bcious of its wholesomeness of emdronment, and keenly 
appreciative of its sound emphasis upon tho virtues of sensible 
living, ■^s’ho hays the temerity'' to raise their voices against the 
tremendous urba,n din of clang and clatter, and to insist that the 
nation is imperiled if a vigorous rural life is not preserved through- 
out all time as an effective offset to the failures and short-comings 
of a city civilization. 
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A leader among these idealists is the Irish poeL, philosopher, 
and champion of rural life, George Russell, widely known as 
“A.E.” At a recent meeting of the American Country Life Con- 
ference, he voiced his viev/s in part as follows: 

In the last ten yeais 4,00(0,000 people ha''e left the land in the United 
States; 19,000,000 acres have gone out of cultivation and 760,000 farms 
have ceased to exist as farms^ One of your editors, Mr. McMillen, 
says 20 per cent of your popi.latioa now are on the farms, 15 per cent 
is enough to produce all tbc food that is required, 10 per cent properly 
educated could do it. Yet tho.se who remain produce more than ever 
before The ogrioultural engineer and the agricultural scientist esme 
to the aid of the depressed farmer. They acted like the elephant of 
myth who saw the motherless chickens and said. “I will be a mother 
to the poor little things” and lay down upon them. The suivivors of 
their tenderness are really able to pr'oduce more, but v’hat is going to 
happen io your civilization if this process goes on? 

If 90 pur cent of your people live in big cities ano’ only 10 per cent on 
the land, I lielieve that must be a peril to life, to the qualiiy of your 
humanity. Hun:.anity is like thet ancient giant Antaeus, who drew 
strength from touching the earth. In London I was told that only 
one Londoner of the 4th generation was knovm. I met him, a creature 
of aches and ailments since his birth. I looked with terror on the 
shrunken anaemic and bloodless population, the thiid generation of 
factory' workers about Lancashhe. For I could find in those shrivelled 
forms no likeness to that noble Adam, the Father of all humarity, 
which Michael Angelo painted on the roof of the Sistine Chapel. And 
it maddens one to think that man, the immortal, the divine, about 
whonr so many prophecies were made, could retrograde to the brute 
in fetid slums, or mirky alloy where the devil hath his many msmsions, 
where thousands of families Uve each in one room, where no function 
of the body can be concealed, and modesty and delicacy are creatures 
ere they are born 

Doctors have told me that many of these slums are so overrun with 
vermin that the only condition on which a man or a women could 
purchase sleep was that they were drugged with drink. The psahnist 
says, "The Lord gives sleep to iris beloved.” But in these dark city 
slams men and women must pay' the der'il liis price for a little of the 
pe.ace of God. 

Y'on do not fear this fate. At present your cities are teeming with 
vitality because they are fed from the yet unexhausted countryside 
and by the st’’rdy' pessantries of the old W'orld, But what is to happen 
to you if only 10 per cent remain on the land, and in two or three gen- 
erations more of these great cities of years roust perpetuate themselves 
from their own inherent vitality? It is not only in the country that the 
engineer and scientist enable fewer people to produce more. It is hap- 
peaiag in the cities of the old and new world. 
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It is because I loresee this, that I wish to get the reformers and fore- 
seera in your country to think of building up a rural civilization, some- 
thing which the world has never yet seen. It is the noblest and most 
practical of human enterprise.'!, the building up of a civilization. And 
it will need the highesi political geams vj sc organize the rural com- 
munity that something of the culture and prosperity of so great a state 
will be leflected in the men in the villsgee and fields *■ 

Civilization is not static. There must be either social progress 
or social retrogression. In a changing age, agriculture must 
undergo readjustments, is going through Adolent throes of an 
effort to accommodate itssif to the new order. “Changing em- 
phasis m our national Jiie makes it important that the rural and 
urban parts of cur population should untlorsland each other better. 
It is especially essential that the city resident should Imow more 
s.bout the country dweller and his problems. While the principal 
aims in a democracy, theoreiically at least, are towards equality 
of opportunity and a fair distribution of wealth in proportion to 
services rendered, it is not likely that an uninformed majority 
vdll give due regard to the rights of a proporlionalely decreasing 
niinoritj'. Moreovc’’, such justice is hardly piobeLle unless the 
minority understonds its own problems, the practical mea sines 
looking toward solutions of those, and through effective leadership 
aggressively insists upon fair treatoeiit.” ^ 

The state agriciltural colleges, their experiment stations and 
extension services, the federal government through ii,s depart- 
ment of agriculture and farm board, a number of political states- 
men, national and state, with unusutd insight and sympathy for 
the problems cf rural life, and others are rendering a valiant 
service along these linos The greatest lag in the matter seems to 
be among the farmers themselves. There need be implied no 
criticism of the efforts of all of these friends of agriculture w’hcu 
the statsm.snt is made that one of the most crying needs of rural 
life toda7/ is for more intelligent, unselfish, and concerted organlaa- 
tion and leadership, local, state, and national, among the farming 
classes. No one who knows our farmers loday, in every great 
section of the nation would be able to deny the potential leader- 
ship among them to handle effectively their economic and social 
inieiesrs, if only these latent forces might in some better way be 

-Husssll, Qoorgo. "nuildiiie a Buim ClviUzation.’* tTwroJ AMfcica, Nov. 1930, 
PC 15-16. 

® Goo, Wilson. Ths Place of AlP"iauUure iv American Life Macmillan, 19, SO, p. 1. 
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released from the enshackling uUra-conservative tendencies en- 
gendered by their intense individualism and the widely prevailing 
physical isolation surrounding their lives and thinking. 

There ia a great need for more vital rural leadership today, be- 
ginning with the local community and extending to that oi state 
and rational policies. Sanderson well sej'-s in this regard that “laclc 
of leadership has ever been one of the chief handicaps of rural 
.life as compared with that of the town and city, and with the 
growth of organization the need of rural leadership is increasingly 
apparent Until very recently the vocation of agriculture hes 
had but little call for leadership Successfal farming required 
strict attention to the ivork of the farm and leadership b- ought 
no pecuniary advantage to the farmer as it did to the business or 
professional man. Furihermore there ."!eems to be an innate 
desire for equality among farmers end a disinclination to recognize 
one of their number os in any degree superior, which discourages 
the development of leadership among them. The town and city 
place a premium on leadership and a position of leadership gives 
a status v'hich is ceveted; but for the farmer any position of 
leadership is a burden or a public duty ratbesr than an opportunity. 
For this reason the control of government, education, religion, 
and all the larger associations of life has been laigely in the hands 
of urban leaders.” ^ 

1. Does the Farm Produce Leaders? 

As is true of so many rural-urban comparisons, those dealing 
with the leadership contributions of countrj’- and city arc far 
fzom adequate enough to be convincing. It does seem to be true, 
however, so far as the 6,005 biographies given in Rus, “a register 
of rural leadership, m rhe persons of living men and women” in 
the United States and Canada, indicate, farm leadership is predom 
inantly recruited from those born and reared in the country. “In 
1880 the population on farms composed about 40 per cem of the 
total population of the United States, Forty per cenr of the popula- 
tion which were on farms, produced 64 5 per cent of the farmer 
leaders af 1925; the 31 per cent in villages and towns produced 20 
per cent; and the 29 per cent in cities produced 15 per cent.” ^ Since 

- S*>.ndBJtsCju. E D 2Vi6 Ji'arjti.ir and thr Cuniranmiii. IlLiicoUri, Brane, 
pp. 341-242. 

’Sorukfai, P., and Zimmeman, C. C., and otUera. ' Eanuei Leaders iP. tUa 
uuitedSlates.’’ Eowai, Vol. VUI, No 1. S-spt. 192S, p 40 
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only 4.1 per cent of these farmer leaders listed in Rus did not have 
college training, it is interesting to discover the proportion of those 
majoring in agriculture in the land-grant colleges who follow that 
profession after finishing their schooling. A roeeni survey ^ of these 
institutions by the federal government shows that of a sample 
of 5,239 graduates \7ho registered in agriculture, approximately 
62 per con:; of them arc now following that occupation; the next 
highest proportion, about 15 per cent going into commerce and 
business, and around 9 per cent finding their way into education. 
Those figures would seem to indicate that the agricultural col- 
leges arc sending back to the farms a splendid quota of well- 
trained potential leadership. 

A number of studies have been made of the comparative con- 
tribution of the country and the city to those who have attained 
sufficient distinction to meet the qualifications for listing in Y<^ho’-s 
Who The most recent of these is that of R. H. Hclmes “ who finds 

TABLE 28 


EtrBAL-UnB.iw DrsTHinunoN ox Tim BiRTiircACES of Distiuouished 
Ameiiicanr, iShowino the Decade op Birth “ 


Census 

Nujiiicft ui In 
DIVII3UA.LS Born 
inI^ack Dlcadd 

Rural 

Urban 

pLnci.NTAnn or 
Urban in Total 
Population 

PBRCENTAaL. or 
Urban among the 
21,600 Names 

1820 

2 

1 

1 



1830 

4ri 

42 

7 

r.72 

14 28 

1840 

593 

435 

158 

8 52 

26,64 

1850 

2,391 

5,8,59 

1.009 

722 

12,49 

30.19 

1860 

3,916 

1,043 

10 13 

33.16 

1S7C 

7,280 

4,563 

2,720 

20.93 

37,40 

1880 

4,309 

2,538 

526 

1,771 

22.57 

41.10 

1890 

1,055 

629 

29.20 

50.14 

1900 

63 

U 

44 

33 10 

83.01 

Total 

21,G0C 

13,699 

7,901 

— 

36 57 


in every census decade since 1830, the city has produced more 
than its proportionate share of distinguishea individuals. How- 
ever, he discovers that the tendency is oharaoLeiized by a decreas- 
ing excess for the urban group. This authority is of the opinion, 

' Klein, A. J. Sunny of Land-Gmnt Colleges and UnitErsities. IT. S. Dept, of 
Interior, Office of Eduoetinn, Bull , 1930, No. 9, p- 369. 

^nolmoB, R. H. “A Study io Origins of Distinguisfied Living Americans.” 

Journal of Sociology, Vol. XXXIV. 1529, pp. 670-685. 

® Source: A roericau Journal of Scoiolcgti, Vol. XXXIV, p. 671 . 
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in co’iiaici with that of a number of others, that it is seriously to 
be doubted whether the country stock has been appi’eciably de- 
pleted by urban migration. He believes without doubt that among 
the young country people who have shewn themselves to be un- 
usually capable the cityward movement has been well marked. 
The contention is made that since sverj' individual has many 
sets of “innate” or hereditary characters, the conditions under 
vrhich he develops determine which set he shall bring for'h. “Ob- 
viously, there is a real possibility that farm conditions have been 
such that the most of the ver/ finest of such ability has never 
come to expression. The verj* most that can be said with spicty 
upon this point is that 'pasr^hly the urban stock has been enriched 
at the expense of the country.” The tendency toward the declining 
Buperiority of the city in the matter he thinks is to be explained in 
part by the fact that the country today is becoming extensively 
suburbaniacd and rurbanizod. “The rural portion of society has 


TABLE 29 

DisriUBOTioif or thi, BinTapiAcna or DiSTiNGmsiinn 
Americans GnottPED aooobmno to Occupation '■ 


OcOOfATIOH 

Total 



rXJflC'ENTAQlQ 
or UHDAN 

1. Art 

2,163 

m 

1,284 

69.22 

2. Bu.4ne3S 

2,203 

1,177 

1,020 

46,57 

3. Journalism 

1,629 

907 

722 

44.32 

4. Engineering 

1,142 

64S 

407 

43.52 

6. Law 

i,0l8 

•307 

441 

42.08 

0. Medvduu 

1,384 

92S 

661 

41.72 

7. Srienco 

3,817 

2,594 

1 OOO 

32.04 

£. Army and navy 

537 

373 

153 

30.72 

9 Ghurcii 

1,931 

3,233 

1,401 

523 

27.18 

1C, Pnliiics 

2,«t24 

814 

25 13 

11. E'li'c.T,tiun 

2,183 

1,050 

533 

24,41 

12. Agriculture 

137 

llo 

12 

9.44 

Total 

21, GOO 


7,901 

35 .57 


gained environmentally in other ways than through the develop- 
ment within itself of the more highly favored groups resident in 
the towns. Through the improvemeno of means of communica- 
tion, including transportation, the country population as a whole 
has been able to share more and more completely the life of the 

^ S^uieo; Amerimn .Tnv^nl of tiooio'Mgy, Tot. XXXi v , p OSS 
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cities. Thus insofar as the city environment is superior to that of 
the country as a developing field for potential genius, the su- 
periority has been lessened by a gradual but veiy real extension 
of its influences out over the countrj^side ” 

In a consideration of occupational groups, according to the 
table on page 452, Holmes found that, with the exception of 
the small tigriculturo group the cities have contributed raoro 
than their proportional share to every occupation. “The urban 
excess is least in the case of education, but even here 24.41 per 
cent were urban-born, while as late as 1880 but 22 57 per cent 
cf the population were in cities. Art is in a class by itself from 
the standnoint of urban bii’th, being nearly 13 per cent higher in 
the list than business Avith its 46.57 per cent of city-born.” In 
explaining the favorable shewing of the country in the last six 
occupational groups he believes that "1.“ eking the numerous 
suggestions of the city-born, the country boy has at least the 
teacher, the minister, and the local politician to turn to as models. 
Then, too, distinguished careers in the fields represented by these 
men may have, and quite frequently do ha,ve, most modest be- 
ginnings. The farm boy of good capacity', and strong ambition, 
although, lacking money and influence, may gradually make his 
way to success in one of these familiar fields.” 

A valid criticism of attaching too large a significance to such 
studies as these of Holmes is made by Lundquist and Carver * 
who state that comparisons based upon the number of indi’dduals 
from country and city vdaose names get into TLlio's Who are 
defective. “If someone were to publish a rural Who’s Who 
containing the names of all those who have achieved conspiouoAis 
success in rural industry'’ and life, it might seem to show that cities 
had not made their proportionate contrilmtions to this lisi.. This 
wmiild not prove much, hovrever, because no one expects cities to 
produce rural leaders. As a matter of fact, Who’s Wlo is really 
an urban Who’s Who. The man who applies great executive ability 
and scientific knowledge to agriculture may get good cipps and 
make profit for himself; be may also v/in local recognition, par- 
ticularly among fanners; but unless he talks or writes about it, 
he does not gain general recognition. In proof of this let anyone 
look through Who’s Who in America, whitsh is supposed to contain 

' Luuilquist, G, A , and Cdiver, T. N. J^rineiples of RuroX Suciology. Ghin and 
Oo. 1S27. pp. 476-477. 
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the names of those who have achieved marked success in every 
large field of human endeavor. Judging by its pages, either agri- 
culture is not a large field of human endeavor or else there are no 
markedly successful farmers. This lack of recognition of the 
farmer is not of course the fault of the editors of Who's Who. 
They include in their publication only the narres which arc widely 
loiov/n or talked about. The fact that an eminently s'.iccessful 
farmer is not widely known m Ulked about ia due to tho fact that 
our people have no interest in that kind of achievement ” 

Huntington ^ in a scmewhai earlier stud}^ of similar data frarn 
V/ho’s Who is quite pessimistic in his interpretation. He is of 
the opinion that a great deeJ of the dearth of leadership in the 
country is due to the impoverishment of the rural areas by wha,t 
ho calls the sifting power of the cities. “Cities attract three main 
types of people: first, the bright, energetic type vdiich possesses 
special talents; second, a multitude of the duller sort of laborers— 
the land who feed automatic machines; and thmd, the vicious 
and erimunal elements. Fortunately, the attraction of bright 
minds appears to outweigh that of the dull. Unfortunately, how'- 
cver, the cities lower the biitb-iate and raise the death-rate This 
might be liigbly advantageous if tlie changes in both rates affected 
the intelligent people only a little, and the unintelligent and 
vicious a great deal. But the fine tjqoes are the ones v/hose birth- 
rate is especially lowered, while their dealh-iate is probably 
raised almost as much as that of the lower classes. And why net? 
Do they not keep late hour.°, live indoors, get little sun and fresh 
air, and spend a great deal of nervous energy on obviously use- 
less things as v,'e!I as on lowering the death-rate of the most worth- 
less people around them? The net result is that the better classes 
in the cities tend to die out from gericration to generation. The 
poorer classes either continue to increase, or mere probably die 
out at a slower rate than do those of greater social value. Even 
in our own day, cities are self-destructive, and in the past they 
have doubtless teen far mere so.” 

The significance of this process is expressed in Huntington’s 
view of the three stages through v/hich a crrilization passes: 

The first wtage begins with the pioneer period when a country has 
been ncTuY settled. It may last many generations as perhaps in' Eug- 
land, or eon® to an end speedily as asems to be happening in Australia. 

H,mtingtor, mistyorth. The Pulse of Progress. Scribners, 1028, op. SQ-6Q. 
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During this stage most ot the people live in the rural districts. The 
largest towns arc not much more than over-grown village, s, and the 
drift toward the urban centres is slight. In such a region the farmers 
are not only numerou.s, but influential. The succe.ssful farmer may bo 
a squire fi.s in England, a plantation-owner .as in our South, or simply 
a prosperous farmer as in early New England. Almost unconsciously, 
but quite effectively, he sees to it lliat the fr.rmcr.s have their share 
of influence in the public councils and that legislsiion is favorable to 
their interests. In such a oomnrunitv education is highly honored and 
many of the brightest young men become teachers. The same is true 
of religion, science, and philanthropy. Government officials ?i'e re- 
spected and esteemed, and their occupation attract.? persons of a rela- 
tively high type. Medicine, journalism, law aiid literature receive some 
attention but are secondary. Music, engineering, business, and art 
are not well developed. In fact, they ere often treated with scorn as 
being trivial or mercenary. Such conditions ajipear to have prevailed 
in early China and early Eome, in England almost down to the snanu- 
faoturing period, in the Uaitecl States until the great city'.vard migra- 
tion was stimulated by the advent of steam-power, in New ZeaLancl 
until today. They are typical of a sturdy, rigorous, and narrow typo 
of civilization to which pooi.'Is arc apt to In.ok back as “the good old 
days.” This is the stage of moral fervor religions .zeal, .and high politic.".] 
ideals. 

Suppose, n'lw, that the towns in such a community begin to grow 
but have not j^ot beoorac dominant. That brings 1hc golden ago, the 
time when the older professions and tho olde*' typo of high moral ideals 
are still vigorous, but when music, art, engineering and business also 
enjoy a healthy development. Opinions differ a? to jti&l when this 
stage begins and ends in a country like Egyjjt, Romo, or China, but 
few would question, that such a stage is part of the nounal course of 
human progress, Perhaps the United Stales, England, France, Germany, 
and Japan are still in this stage. Let as hope so, but tho extreme devo- 
tion of France and Japan to art, and of the other throe to engineering 
and busm 0 .ss may be signs that the best days are past. That, however, 
is a matte.r where cue man’s guess is still as good as another’s. 

The third stage often seems so glorious that j^eople are dazzled into 
thinking that it is the culmination of its predscosscr. The material 
and aesthetic aspects of civilization forge to the front. Gi’eat buildings, 
monumental bridges, huge business corporations, fine pictures, and 
entrancing music dazzle the imagination. But the rural people are 
likely tc have become dull, sodden, and ultra -conseirvative. Intellectual 
puiBuits pure science, the discovery of abstract truth and the practice 
of pure and undefiled religion are foiced to the wall by commercial 
journalism, applied engineering, applied science, and over-organized 
philanthrcpy. Education becomes perfunctory, religion loses its fervor, 
corruption in government becomes rife, and the feverish pursuit of 
wealth makes men think that money and the pov^er which it brings 
are the chief ends of human existence. The extreme of this stage of 
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temperament is used as an excuse for every sort of self-indulgence and 
moral weakness. Fifty years ago, the rural districts and smaller towns 
of the United States were still not far removed from the finst of our 
three .stages. Today, in our largei' cities the third stage seems almost 
to have been reached.^ 


In the light of existing data on the subject of selective migration 
from the country to the city, it is not possible to deny the con- 
tentioij of Huntirjgton that the country is steadily being impover- 
ished to the advantage of the city. The preponderant opinion is 
that just this sort of thing is taking place. However, it seems to 
be clear that the country still possesses sufficient potential leader- 
ship, and an increasing number cf state agricultural college 
graduates, to meet the needs of farir; leadership, and to make a 
larger contribution to that of the affairs of the city than the city 
does to that of the farm. But v/s must face the fad that the 
leadership of the city is better mobilized, in general is better 
trained, and is more effective in meeting the modern demands of 
the tirban center than is the similar response of rural leadership 
to the conditions confronting the farm today. It is possible to 
take comfort in the fact that somehow leadership arises to meet 
the now demands of a period, but it seems at present that the 
demands have overwhelmed the leadersldp eapadtios of the 
country. Perhaps il- has in the cities, too, in a considerable meas- 
ure. There is no need to be pessimislic about the supply of possible 
rured leadership. The problira is that of avvaliening it and training 
it- As cooperative organizational effort proceeds, breaking dovm 
the intense individualism characterizing the rural resident, new 
opportunities are prodded and a fine leadership response is being 
exhibited, imperfect at first, but rapidly becoming experienced 
end more effective, A succeeding chapter discusses the national 
organizational efforts of the fanning class, and it will be observed 
leaves much to be hoped for in the future in this regard. The 
situation is equally to be deplored so fa,r as the life of the individual 
rural community Is concerned. Those who are capable of leading 
and trained io lead in rural affairs must accept the challenge and 
responsibility else the progress of the rural part of our civilization 
v.dR continue to suffer in a democracy new primarily urban in its 
composition. 


^ Huaiington, JKiiswpitb. Op. at., pp. 63-65. 
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2. Local Community Leadership 

Bailey has said that “the country will rise no higher than the 
aspirations of the people who live there, and the problems must 
be solved in such a way that thuy will meet the conditions as 
they exist on the spot.” ^ In order that rural life in general may 
be wholesome and vigorous, it is necessary that its constituent 
local communities should express the same characteristics The 
realisation of such a sta.tus in i.he individual community in large 
measure depends upon the quality of its consth<ucnt citizenship, 
and the local leadersliip which it develops, as Lhese react upon 
])hysical environmental and economic factors operative in the 
area. There are many inciting, directing, and stimulating agencies, 
state and national, such as the agricultural extension service, the 
Grange, Farm Bureau, Farmers’ Union, the Bojr Scouts, the Girl 
Scouts, the Red Cross, etc., the work of Avhich reaches into the 
local community, but without local interest and effective local 
leadership, their programs are laigely transilcry and fniilo. “Good 
officers are the mainstay of an organization. The officers, espe- 
cirdiy the president, and the eommiitce chairmen, need to bo 
real leaders, and care should bo taken to see tliat they are put inoo 
the places of responsibility where their Pvbility will eontri’outa 
most toward the progress of the orgariizo,tion. One of the saddest 
days of an organization is the day w'hen its natural leaders are 
brushed aside, and perhaps more prelentious but less able mem- 
bers are handed the reins. This is a more or less common situa,- 
tion because local leaders are often retiring by nature, and v/ill 
step aside rather them cause hard feelings.” ® It is the opinion 
of Sanderson tho,t “until genuine local leadership is available, 
community organization will be impcssible.” And, that “ the 
willingness to assume leadership is the acid test of community 
loyalty, for only through the development of a maximum of 
leadership can the best life of the community he achieved. Every 
citizen has some ability which qualifies him to lead some group, 
however small it may be, or however humble the cause. Indeed 
the highest type of community is one in which there is a conscious 
direction of community purposes through a body of leadership 

^Bailey, L. H. QiiOcsd in TiuToZ Qonanunily Organitutlond’ Handbook. Ague. 
EiiFt, Sta.i U, of Wisnonjin, Bull. SS4, 1926, p 0 

“ Kolb, J. H., and WUeden, A. 3?. Rural Cowmuniiy Organizations' HondbooJc 
Bull. 384, U. of ■'Visoonsin, Agi-ic’. JSxpt. Sta., 1926. 
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T.'hich U divided t^uiuug ail its members, so that each feels re- 
sponsible to the whole community for the success of his share of 
the common enterprise and has satisfaction in his contribution to 
the common achievement. In last analysis the success cf the 
community rests upon the loyalty of its people as measured by 
their willingness to assume leadership in whatsocvcj capacity may 
best serve its irterests,” ^ 

It was found in a study " of orgaoiaationo in five Wi.sconsin 
ccuntics that in about 90 per cent of the cases the idea of starting 
the group came from son\c source out side of the community. But 
when U came to the matter of the persons ndio actually got the 
organization started, it was local farmers in 59 per cent of the 
instances In answer to the question as to whom the organization 
dspancled upon to keep it going after it was once started, almost 
100 per cent of the throe hundred and tlnrty-aix organizations 
reporting, stated that the job W'as almost entirely up to the bce.1 
people Analysis of the ocoujiations of the officers showed that 
farmers, including farm women, made up the principal part of 
the group, 67 per cent of the presidents and 53 per cent of the 
secretaries being farmcis. Local business men and young persons 
constituted from 7 to 12 per cent of the presidents and secre- 
taries of all organizations. The principal ela,sses of organizations 
v/hich depended upon outside sources for guidance were those 
concerned with ‘‘better farming” and “young people’s interests” 
both of which relied mainly on the agricultural extension sermce. 

The development of community organizations inevitably calls 
for local leadershipj and it is one of the best training grounds for 
leaders. ^ person who has handled one organization successfully,, 
much moro easily and confidcntlj^ leads anothnr. And it is a logical 
step, where native ability, the proper manner, and social vision 
combine, for the community leader to progress to county, state, 
and c'^en i>ational positions of responsibility in the same and other 
orgaoizatiens 

3. Suc'cr-MTOi. Fahwsss 

Many of the state agricultural codeges now publicly recognize 
farmers who have been outstanding in clicir achievement. At 
coiiiraeiicement, or some other appropriate season, they award 

- 3**afc!-»oa, It. X). Op. c8., p. 244. 

^KoJb, J. H„ and Wiiedfnr A. F. Special Inliresi Ororipi in Ttwal Society, Bc- 
swufcii Bull. S4, Agn'ir. Expt. Sta., U. ot Wiscotisin, 1927, pp. 21-27. 
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“certificates of merit” upon these leaders. A similar honor is 
that known as the “master farmer” award, conferred by farm 
papers usually in cooperation with the agricultural extension 
service of the particular state. In almost an 7 / rural comnrunity of 
size in this country today, some one or a very few farmers stand 
conspicuously above all the rest. No single measure of farm relief 
could be more elective than lo bring the communities of the 
nation up to the levels of farming and livung mainLained by these 
leaders As it is, the value of these superior farmers is incalculable. 
Often, when they arc least conscious of it, they arc being most 
closely watched, and the lessons of their success are c.-irricd ever 
by a less successful neighbor to improve conditions on his place. 
The cumulative CKpeiience of the, ages tolls manlurd that it. is 
wisdom to profit by the mistakes and successes of follow human 
beings. The whole structure of farm and home clemonsiration 
work is based upon this fundamental principle. Many farmers 
v'ho are leaders in rheir home communities are .such by virtiKs of 
lessens they have learned that would prove a blcssiup; to entire 
states cr regions if genaralty adopted. 

Who are these leading farmers? Why arc they outstanding? 
Are not superior farmers entitled to distinction such as is ac- 
corded tho leaders in practically all other industries? Is not the 
lack of such recognition ia farming a considerable fact, or in the 
urge of the ambitious yontb. tou'ards the city? In order to answer 
these and mam,’- other like questions Clifford V. Gregor 3 ’', editor 
of the Prairie Farmer, in 1926 started what is knovm as rhe M.aster 
Farmer movement. Rather quickly the idea spread to some 
twenty or more states, aponscred ly a farm paper in each of thc.''e 
areas. 

A study ^ has heeir made of the records of these Master Farmers 
in eight Southern States, a.ad the findings give some factual 
ecidencs as to the outstanding characteristics of the successful 
farmer. It is regrettable that tho data on the score, cards did not 
shed more light on the personality traits of these leaders in better 
farming and better living in their several communities. Hov/over, 
many points of value in an objective siudy of farm leadership, a 
badly neglected field of investigation, are brought, to light, and 

* Geo, Wilson. "The Effioiency of oeif-Help : A Sooio-Eoouoitdo Study of Southern 
Master Earmei’a " Pr::^etdiriOit SouthoEStern Eoononic Aaa..ui.'itiDp, ^ tlnr.tu,, Ga , 
1030, pp. 94-112. 
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have a significant value by indicating leadership characteristics 
that apply to a great degree in every section of the nation. 

It was found that outstanding among the reasons why these 
men ha'-a succeeded ’vhile others have not is that they have a 
genuine love for country life, country things, country folks, country 
waj'S, and country living. Th-^.se blaster Farmers tell us sincerely 
th.at they do not find the chUf rewards of then’ hvea in tlie monetary 
returns on their labor and capital investment, but rather in the 
intellectual and spintuol t-atisfaetiens which onrich their hearts 
and inind.s. As Mr, R W. Scott, Master Farmer of Alamance 
County, North Ciuolina, told his fellow farmers In then' state 
convention: “FT need to raise the standards of farming and 
teach our young men that money alone is not the thing we seek, 
but health, contentment and happiness ’’ 

Out of the cities today are fiowing many influences which are 
urbanizing the countryside. A considerable fraction of these are 
beneficial, urging the farmer to higlier leyek of hying. But there 
are manj?- baneful features about this "rarban” mflueace. Psycho- 
logically, young farm people aie being misled to believe that the 
only worth while goal of life is to be found in the city, Nor is 
this the ease only with the young. A.nd, unfortunately, the dis- 
rupting effects of such urban superiority altitudes seem to affect 
in undue proportion those whom it is most necessary to have 
remain in the countiy. Business depression is a good antidote, but 
there must be maint.aincd constantly among country people the 
high regard for the social and economic vahtes of farm life. If 
they will take the trouble to inform themse]ve,s of the compar- 
ative advantages of country and city life, they vdll find ample 
basis for a country-superiority complex 

These Master Farmers have been stable elements in their corn- 
munitie® In farming, like all phases of human endeavor, sub- 
stantial success comes slowly .and through painstaking, solf- 
sacrifidr-g endeavor. listen to the story of one of these successes 
in Piedmont South Carolina: “I never knew anything but the 
faras. I was born on a small farm, and because of the ill health of 
my father, th.e management of the farm fell to my lot, et the age 
of ]§, and I have been in the field ever since. I get more pleasure 
while performing most of my farming operations than most men 
get playing golf. I ‘batched’ the first year, worked a rented mule 
Sind made enough to paj' for one mule. Since that time I have 
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added one mule to my farm eveiy year for 26 years. If I have 
accomplished anything worth while in my life time, it has been 
because I believe in going slow and paying my bills and obligations 
before they come due.” 

The mean age of the Southern Master Parmer is 51 years. 
They range from 33 to 92 7years In South Carolina, which aver- 
aged the oldest, its Master Farmers were on the average 55 years, 
while the Te-xas group, representing the youngest, v/ere 47 j'-ears 
As is true in practically all other occupations, success in farming 
comes mainly to those of a mature age who have spent many years 
achieving it, but it also awaits the man of earlier j^ears who Icvos 
the calling and who exercises in it the practices of good farm 
management, with a keen insight to its many problems, and 
v'ho tackles his job with the idea of making his farm a pa^/mp: 
proposition. 

Another thing that characterizes this group of successful formers 
is their stability of location. One of the most constant differences 
between urban and rural folk Is that the city people arc much 
more mobile thao those who live in the country. Amid a con- 
stantly shifting tenant population characterizing the Cotton Bolt, 
these Master Farmers have been steady landmarks in a stream 
of humanity moving to and fro about them. 

Of course, simply to remo,ln put is no criterion of success. It 
is significant, however, that, the number of moves for these Master 
Farmers was an average of .63 or less than one v/ithin the com- 
munity — county of residence — and .8 without the community. 
The average nijmber of years that these men had lived on their 
present farms xmried from 17 in Texas to 37 ,yaars in Tennessee. 
The mean average for all the states studied was 26 years A num- 
ber of examples v/ere found v/here these men had spent all of 
their lives on the farms they now occup^n This characteristic of 
permanency is basic to success iu farming, just as it is in the 
various other callings of life 

It cannot be argued ihat these Master Farmers have not ex- 
perienced the limitations of farm tenancy upon their aspirations 
to clhiib the agricultural ladder. Approximately 42 per cent of 
these first began to engage in farming by renting, and the average 
length of rental was 6 years for those who went through the 
status of tenant. For the United States 3C to 40 years ago, the 
average thus for stepping frora the rang of tenant to that oc owner 
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^ !> present, about 11.1 years are required. So, the 

Jrbn s>. I warranted that these Master Farmers, in serving 
X tenant apprenticeship, had about the same extent of servi- 
le as does the average Aienrican farmer toiling upward from 
tne ranks. About 31 out of every 100 of the Master Farmers 
were fortunate enough to inherit a start Of these only 21 per cent 
secured 50 per cent or more of their land in this way. An average 
of 289 2 acres was inherited by those who gained their start 
through rhis method. 

The element of daring come.s into fai'ming to a largo degree. 
The l.'io of any f-armcr requires courage^ and this is especially true 
with the successful farmer. Around 30 per cent of the Master 
Fai’jnors in the Soutli purchased their entire farm at the start 
without renting it. 

Ilanl work goes a long way tov/ards maldng a success in any- 
thing, but there are manj'- unsuccessful farmers who work just 
as hard as these Master Farmers and who worry ,a great deal 
more. The factor of intelligence must apply; to use a homely 
phrase, “brains must be mixed with the soil.” Profitable farming 
is conditioned upon the maintenance and improvement of the 
fertility of the soil; a proper size of farm for the best returns for 
capital and managerial skill involved; a vise system of crop plan- 
ning, including diversification and sufficient livestock units; sen- 
sible price foreca.sting based upon supply and demaod factors, 
and curtailment or expansion of acreages in particular crop or 
livestock interests; judicious market mg procedures; and a m’Uing- 
ness to learn from tLo.36 who know the many technical phases of 
the farm industry and -./hose busir-eas and pleasure it is to impart 
such information to the farmer big enough to receive it and with 
common sense enough in using it to adapt it to his peculiar needs. 
It is in the ob.senfarice of the principles of good farm managanent. 
mere than in any other parlicular that the key to success in these 
piaster Fanners is to be found. If a way could be discovered 
humanely to rid the countrj' cl its margin, al and submarginal 
farmers, hanging on tenaciously to poor lands by the "skin of 
their teeth,” with standards of living blighting soul and body for 
them and their children, the most significant measure of farm 
relief would have been accomplished. 

The a/erage value of land per farm in the states of South Car- 
olina, North Coi'olina, Mississippi, Arkansas, Louisiana, Tennessee, 
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Kentucky, and Texas in 1925 was $2,861. The land of the Master 
Farmers is worth $51,111 per farm. On a per acre basis, the aver- 
age value of land in these same states is $16, while that of this 
group of successful farmers averages $76 per acre. Moreover, a 
good part of this difference is not due to inherently superior lands 
in the cutset but to the application cf principles of maintaining 
and increasing soil Jerhlity. 

The homes of these Master Farmers on the average were valued 
at 17,505. The Kentuelcy group on the whole had the highest 
valued homes f$13.200). and the Texas Master Farmers the low- 
est average value ($5,088) The figures indicate that these farm- 
ers do not have expensive houses, but only substantial, comfortable 
homes. Generally, the structures are simple and made attractive 
by shrobbery and flowers. Many of these men have remodeled 
or rebuilt one or moro times since thsj' first came into pcssessicn 
of the farm. 

In value cf total property ov,'necl, the Master Farmers for sur- 
pass the average for the other farmers in iheir respective states. 
On the average, this amounted to $79,805 for each, The neurosl 
somewhat comparable figure for Ibo average farm in these eight 
states ’.vas $4,136. Such comparisons are between exceptional 
individuals and a general average, but these values will go far 
in show how much progress these outstanding farmers have 
made 

Such facts indic9i,e that these Master Farmers make money. 
Ore of the Incentives in improved farm methods has been that 
iheir families might have higher standards of living. But very 
few of these men are “wealthy” or “rich” men as these terms aro 
correctly used. They may more accurately be known as “well- 
to-do.” This means that they have good homes, good barns, and 
equipment, productive land well drained and fenced, and suficieni 
yearly income to enable them to live comfortabl;'’, take an ccoa- 
sicnal trip for pleasure, send their children to school and eollegs, 
and to provide f.jr old age. The average gross income of the 
Master Farroers under consideration w'as $16,200. The correspond- 
ing figure per farm for the eight states represented was $1,291, 
Unfortunately, the net income of the average farmer in this area 
was not available, but for the Master Farmer this amounted to 
$5,028 as the annual average. This sum reflects a reasonably good 
return on the capital invested. 
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The Master Farmer places emphasis on good livestock. He knows 
this is the best way to consume with advantage much that would 
otherwise be wasted and the most effective method of improving 
snil fertility. This contention is justified in the fact that the aver- 
age value of all livestock per farm was |5,4S8 for the Master 
Farnaer, and only S359 for the average farm in these eigliL states 
Poultry values averaged $27 per farm in the states included, and 
$284 for the Master Farmer. 

In the matter of farm equipment, the average per farm in this 
area was $178 as compared with $3,374 foi the Master Farmers. 
The modern farmer is following the e.'iample of manufacturers 
today and cutting down as far as pcissiblo the cost of human 
labor through replacing it with the machine. How far this process 
of mechanization can go in the manufacturing industr}'' without 
too much overproduction and unemployment is a serious ques- 
ilon st the present time. It is certain that farming has much 
further to go with advantage in the more extensive use of farm 
machii:er3n 

The interests of these Master Farmers and their wives have 
extended beyond doing well for themselves, theh families, and 
their farms; they are community-minded. They have visions of 
better communities, and they have contributed time and money 
to make these dreams come true. These men and women have 
had zeal for and faith enough in the future of agiiculture to work 
enthusiastically for and through crop and livestock oodperatives, 
farmers’ clubs, school hoards, churches, and other organizations 
which meet and help solve the economic end social problems of 
life Most Master Farmers belong to all of the significant organ- 
izations v/ithin their communities and a high percentage of them 
are ofiicers and moving spirits ii’ these organiaations. 

They h.'tve usualhr exhibited a very keen foresight in the matter 
of coiiporativfi associations Often at much personal disadva.ntage 
they have remained loj'^al to such organisations, realising that the 
cooperative is theirs, and that it is fighting not only for present 
hettemicnt but for a larger future in all phases of farm life. 

Master Fanners are ’.dtally interested in churches and schools, 
Uniformly they are church members, and in a large percentage 
are officials in their respective cliurches. Their wives are enrolled 
in the auxiliarj' organizations of these institutions, actively help 
in this great work, and see that theh children ,srs brought up 
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amid influences that establish a firm religious basis for the de- 
velopment of character — the only certain insurance for the vicissi- 
tudes of life. 

These leaders in farming and farm life promote the cause of 
education — some of them because they know in their personal 
experience its potency: others of them because they cherish for 
the onceming generations equipment for life, the lack of which 
they know has been a retarding factor in the fullness of their own 
careers. TjCss than half (46 per cent) of these Master Farmers 
obtained a high school education In the matter of college train- 
ing 12 per cent of them attended agricultural colleges and 27 per 
cent other colleges, with 20 per cent gradvution. 

An encouraging tendency is that the children are improiung 
beyond their fathers. The sample under consideration totals 
363 children, or approximately four to each Master Farmer family. 
At present, 135 of these children, or 37 per cent, are in public 
schools: 161, or 44 per cent, have already finished high schools; 
10, or 3 per cent, are new in agricultural colleges; 29, or 8 per cent, 
in colleges other than agricultural; and 51, or 14 per cent, have 
gnaduated from college. Tire remaining 46 wore too young to 
enter school. On the overage, the edu,.ation of these children of 
Master Farmers is far above that prevailing in rural secuions 

The culture of the home is more impoiinr.t tlun that of the 
.school, and the increasing appreciation of this fact in these Master 
Farmer centers of social influence is one of the most cncouragiisg 
signs in country life today Back of .almost every man who has 
achieved notably in life is the strengthening influence of some 
fine woman — mother, vrife, sister, or friend. These men vmuld 
never have arrived at success without the active partnership with 
■intelligent, thi-ifty, f'^ugal, energetic, and self-denying wives. The 
average farmer today eagerly spends for additional land, livestock, 
faim equipment, and similar items, hui. grudgingly for home im- 
provements. How is it v/ith these Master Farmers? We ha-\'e 
seen that they have simple, substantially built houses. V/hat do 
they’- have in them? 

It is to the everlasting credit of these successful farmers that 
in every instance the kitchens had been v/ell arranged to reduce 
the burden of the farm housewife. Over half (58 per cent) of the 
homes had radios, es conapared with 1 per cent among the average 
of the farm houses of the eight states. Every Master Farmer ex- 
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cept one had an automobile. Nine-tenths of the homes had 
telephones, and four-fifths of them electricity and waterworks. 
Seventy-three per cent of the homes had a septic tank or cesspool. 
Ninety-tv/o per cent reported a bathroom. All of the houses had 
the doors and windows screened. Comfortable furnishing of the 
interior adds in the attract-veness and happiness of the family life 
in them, A good list of periodicals, a dozen or more in some in- 
3 ta.nces, come to those firesides — daily paper, farm paper, religious 
journal, and often a nura))er of magazines besides. 

The.«e are the things th.at i-cally constitute life in its ultimate 
analysis; rdl other considerations only lead up to this .achievement 
of a higher standard of living. As long as such wholesome environ- 
ments a.s these can be built up in the American oountr.ysido they 
ai’e going to anchor strong men and women in them to the good 
of all those who come in contact with thei?’ beneficent influence. 
More emphasis must be put upon effective hving on the farm 
as even more important than improved production and rcarkeiing. 
In the measure that these things 8.re accomplished the Anncrican 
farm will retain a good citizenship, and in the pursuit of them 
develop more generally the higher grades of leadership so vita,lly 
needed in all phases of our rural life at the present time. 

QfJKSTIONS 

1. Dkouss of the stttanient that there Ik in Awcricar life today 

a cliatri^ssing indiflerenoc. if not disregard as to what becomes of our rural 
civilization. To what factors do you attribute such an attitude? 

2. What does George (" A.E.”) Russell, the Irish poet, philosopher, and 
student of country life, have to say with z-egard to the importance of a 
proper balance between the agricultural and industrial phases of civiliza- 
tion, end the opportunity of the United States to build up a rural civiliza- 
tion? 

3. Why is there a great need for more vital leadership today in the rural 
sections lipginnvrtg with the local community and extending to state and 
natbnftl affairs? 

4. According to Sorokin and 2imrnermau'8 study of the 6,00-5 biographies in 
iJcM, what is the proportionate distribution of rural leadership from the 
friTui, the villages and towns, and the cities? 

5. ULwu® the extent to which graduates of agricultural colleges are going 
hack to the f»rms, into commerce and business, and into education. How 
do these f.jcta square with the prevailing sentiment in regard to the 
matter? 

6. Give Holmes’ findings a.«i to the comparative rural and urban eontribu- 
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tions to American men and women of distinction recorded in Who's 
in America? What tendency does he note in these relative propor- 
tions? 

7. What do you think of Holmes’ statement that “ there is a real possibility 
that farm conditions ha-'m been such thei, most of the very finest of sueh 
ability has never come to expression” ? What factors are contributing 
t'"' an impi’oveip ent ilong 1hese hues? 

8, To whh'h nrcupaiiional groups docs the city contribute most largely? the 
country? How do you account for these differences? 

8. "vYhy do Lundi.pi'st and Carver say that comparisons based upon tlie 
numt or of individuals from country and city whose names get into Who’s 
TWio are defective? 

10. To what cau.se does Huntington ascribe a great deal of the dearth of 
Icnclorshjp in the count''y? 

11. Describe Huntington’s viow of the three sliiges through which a civiliza- 
tion passeiS, 

12. Do you think there is reason to be possirriistic about the supply of “ po- 
tential leadership” in the rural sections of the United States at the present 
tlme'i' 

13. Discuss the profound importance of genuine local leadership in effeotive 
community organiz.ation"! life 

14. Compare the proportiouatc influence of sources in and out of the com- 
munity towm'd onginating the idea of slarting I ho organize tions in five 
Wisconsin counties. What does fhi=! sliow us to the lAlo of national, slaio, 
and county organizations in the, local community? 

15. V/hat is meant by “ cr-rtiflentes of merit” and “ Mastoi' Farmer” awards, 
and what are the advantagis of such a procedure? 

16. Wliy is it necessary that a auooossful farme-r liavo .a “ genn.ine love of 
country life, country things, country folks, country ways, and country 
Imng” ? 

17. Explain the significance of “ stability of location” as a factor in the 
success of Southern Master Farmers 

18. What place do ” corn-age,” “ hard work,” “ intelligence,” and “ good farm 
management,” have in successful farming? 

18. Discuss the " culture of the home” and “ community-mindedness” as 
emphases in the life of Master Farmers in the South. ’ 

20. V/hot may be .said as to the value of the exa.mple of the snecessful farmer 
toward improving farm conditions in the local and larger community? 
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CHAPTER XXIV 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF FARMERS’ ORGANIZATIONS 


The early history of agricultural organization in the United 
States goes back to the days immediately following the Revolu- 
tionary War and includes some of the most distinguished names 
in our national historjn George Washington’s extensive fanning 
interests led him to see the importance of organized effort on the 
part of the farmers thamselves and on the part of the federal 
gevarnment to improve the status of agriculture in this country- 
Ths following quolations ‘ from correspondence between tVashing- 
ton and Sir John Sinclair of England point to substantial influence 
in this direction from the Old World, In September, 17S6, Sinclair 
wrote to our first president as follows: 

The people of this country, aa well as of America, learn with infinite 
regret that you propoMJ rangning ynui' sihiat.icni as President of Lh.o 
United Slafes. I shall net enter into the dlsoiicGion of a ipieation of 
■which T am incompetent to judge; bnt if it be so, I hope that you will 
recommend some agricultural establishment on a great scale before you 
quit the reins of government. By that I moan a board of agrioulturo, 
or some similar institution, at Philadelphia, with societies of agriculture 
ill the capital of each state to correspond vrith it. Such an establish- 
ment would soon enable the farmers of America to acquire agricultural 
knowledge, and v.'hat is of equal h-aportance, afford them the jneans 
of communicating ■what they have learned to their eount-rjnnen . 

Answering another lexter of the same correspondent, Washington 
on July 20, 1794, wrote as fellows: 

It will be some time, I fear, before an agrieultuial society, with 
congresoional aid, will be established in this country. We must walk 
as other countries have, before wo can run. Smaller societies must 
prepare the way for greater; but with the lights before us, I hope wo 
shall not be so slow in maturation as older nations have been. An a^t- 
tempt, as you will perceive by the enclosed outlines of a plan, is making 
to establish a state society in Peonsjdvania for agricultural improve- 
ments, If it succeeds it will be a step in the ladder; at present it is too 
much in embryo to decide upon a result. 

r 'Wleat, E. AgrieuUural Organization in the United States, Ext. Depl., tJ. of Ken- 
■tuuby, 1923, Ohapter XlV, p. 2S1, 
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In 1785, at Philadelphia, the Society for Promoting Agriculture 
was organized. It numbered among its members, George Wash- 
ington, Benjamin Franklin, and Timothy Pickering. In the same 
year, the South Carolina State Agricultur.a] Society was estab- 
lished. Both of these societies achieved substantial success, though 
at hrst their cffori.B were ridiculed by practical fanners. The move- 
ment .spread rapidly to other states, partaking of tbe nature of a 
private o.^ganization rather than a public. The scope of tbe plans 
of these societies is well illustrated by those of the South Carolina 
organization "It had for its objects the establishment of an ex- 
perimental farm, the import;', tion and :li.stribution of ‘foreign 
articles suitable to the soil and climate of South Carolina,’ to 
educate tbe public in impro-ved agricultural methods, and to re- 
ward those v.'ho improved the art. After the Civil War ilie so- 
eietj' began to hold fairs. It imported vines and olives. The vines 
failed from the beginning, while the olives thrived temporarily 
In 1808 the society directed its attention to rice cultivation. It 
offered medals for the best use of water, and for the best hydraulic 
machine to raise water It also offered medals for the ‘ host method 
of preventing injuiy bj'- the caterpillar to the cotton plant,’ and 
for the best method of extracting oUs from the ground-nut, benne, 
cotton, and sun-flower seeds.” ^ 

Included in tbe aims of these early agi'icultural societies were 
many of the recognized needs of the farm industry now performed 
by the state and federal depaiiments of agriculture and the agri- 
cultural colleges, but not Mth the effective functionmg of these 
later institutions. Statistics vrere colicctccl by some of these 
societies, papers v'erc read, and discussions engaged in; in many 
instances proceedings \rere published. Undoubtedly, the oi'gan- 
izations performed a largely useful service and as rvill be seen, 
pointed the w.ay effectively to the present institutional and or- 
ganizational ?itu.atiori pertaining to agriculture. 

One of the principal de-zclopmouts of these state and county 
agricultural societies was tke agricultural Jair, It is believed that 
tbe first fair held in tlic United States was that given by the Oolum- 
bia Agricultural Soelsty in Washington in 1804. "During the 
first half of the 19fch ceDturj*- farmers' clubs and agricultural soci- 
eties, organized for tbe purpose of holding fairs and also for edu- 
cational purposes, prepared tbe way for the ‘golden ago of the 

‘ iriJ., a. sas. 
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agricultural fair ’ which is said to have reigned from 1850 to 1870. ” ^ 
An intensive study of the fair has boon made by Rubinow in 
North Carolina who says regarding the recent development of 
this agency for the furthering of agriculture that "fairs and ex- 
positions have multiplied so rapidly that it is not feasible to try 
to chronicle the actual number in the United States. More than 
3,000 frirs, meluding state, district, county, cominurdty. tovmship, 
school and street tjrpes, are held cr'erj' year at various seasons 
And every year sees an increase and a redirection toward better 
purposes. In Noi-th Carolina, there v/orc 227 fairs in the fall of 1917. 
There are strong indications that this number will be widely in- 
creased in 1918. The fall of 1917 was a i-ocord breaking season for 
fairs everywhere. Reports from the West and North present the 
greatest attendance and the largest number of competitors and 
entries in the history of fairs. In NorlJi Carolina, more than 
three-quarters of a. million people .attended the fairs, while the 
number of entries .exceeded 45,000 ” ^ 

The mOiSt striking charactei-islic of the trend v.’ith regard to 
these private agricultuial organiKutions was that towards the 
differentiation of them into associations built up about special 
interests. A.s early as 1829 Massachusetts organized a horticultural 
society, state-wide in extent. Such an organization exists today 
in many states, and besides there are wool growers’ associations, 
dairy associations, and the like. Such a tendency was inevitable 
and highly to be cemmended. 

1. State Depabtmentb op Agrictjlturb 

It early became the practice in widely separ-ated parts of the 
nation for those agricultural societies to receive bounties or sub- 
sidies from the staiiC treasury to enable them to carry out their 
purpo.ses, in nearly every instance much larger than theii' finances 
would justify. In order chat the expenditure of these appropria- 
tions might be supeiadsed, to some extent at least, state boards 
of agriciulture were established, made up of representatives or 
delegates froin the societies together with state officials. “Even 
to this day there are still stats boards of agriculture ^'arying, 
however, greatly in the functions they perform as well as in the 
way they are constituted; and in the more progressive states 

p. 353. 

“ Rubinow, S. C. North Cwiina Agric, Extens;Oii Sorv-ice, Ciroulac No. 89. 
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the practice of appropriating funds to societies for the purpose 
of promoting agriculture has actually increased.” * 

It was in Georgia that the first State Department of Agriculture 
was formed. This step was taken in 1874, the department con- 
stituting a part of the state cabinet. The Commissioner of Agri- 
culture v/as elected by the people. In the following year, 1875, 
Tennessee established an even more centralized state department, 
the commissioner of which '.vas appointed by the governor of the 
state. This movement spread widely throughout the South, and 
has extended rather generally throughout the. nation as the most 
effective wsy of handling indispensable state functions v^ith regard 
to agriculture and its related interests. 

The urgency for such a centraliced department grew very 
largely out of the regulatory functiens which are its principal fields 
ot activity. In New York State, such a development may bo 
traced to the necessity of curbing the adulteration of foods, es- 
pecially cf dairy products, milk, butter, and cheese. With the 
inci eased knowledge acquired in the development cf the science 
of agriculture more and more regulation has been necessary %vith 
regard to agricultural products. Dai-'y herds today must be 
tested for tuberculosis. The consumer should be pruteoted by' 
hardiig slaughtered meat inspected for animal parasites. The 
dozens of plant and animal diseases affecting fruit trees, shrubs, 
nursery stock, and seed require rigid inspection laws, Fertilizers 
must come up to a guaranteed analysis; standards ha’''e been es- 
tablished for packmg farn. products, and the farmer must not 
be allowed to ermcle the.se. It is generally conceded that it is In 
this field of regulatory aetivitiea that the justification of the state 
departments of agriculture is to be found. In their earlier days, 
many of them had what today are knowm as research and exten- 
sion functions. The tendency increasingly is to relinquish these 
to the extension divisions and to the agricultural axperiment 
stations of the land-grant colleges, 

2. Thk Grange 

The first really national organization of farmers in the United 
States is what we know today as the Grange or the Order of Patrons 
of Husbandry. Tlie germ of the idea about which it was born is 
to be emdited to Oliver H. Kelley, a young man from Boston who 

t Wieat, B. Op. cU., p. 295. 
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had migrated to a Minnesota farm at Itasca in 1849. He was a 
frequent contributor to the agricultural press of his day, and a 
thoughtful student of the farm situation of which he was a con- 
stituent part The Civil War had wrotight havoc in the South, 
and a deep-seated antagonism prevailed between the two sections 
of the nation which had been in conflict. The war had scared;/ 
come to a close until President Johnson and Commlesioner of 
Agriculture Isaac Nev/ton gave attention to the matter of learning 
as accurately as they could of the economic and agricultural 
situation in that part of the nation. In October, 186-5, Mr. Kelley 
■was requested to come to IVashington on special business, and 
upon reaching that city hs v/as asked “to proceed immediately 
through the states lately in hostility against the government to 
procure such information and report the same to this depart- 
ment.” In January of 1866, Mr. Kelley began his lOur of du',;/, 
and secured the data for a d'^t.ailed report upon the conditions 
he was asked to study. He was a Mason, and membership in that 
fraternity added to the h<)spLtality with which he wan received 
everywhere. The conclusion which ho reached was that the poli- 
ticians would never restore peace, and that v/hai was needed was 
a. national oi'gcmization, patterned along the linos of a' secret order, 
through which the people of the t-vi’o sections might come to know' 
each other better. 'When he had returned to Washington, Mr. 
Kelley discussed his plan with Miss Carrie A, Hall, a niece of his 
and a Boston school teacher. Miss Hall insisted that women 
should be admitted to full membership Iq the organization, 
on an. equaUty with men, which suggestion was accepted by 
Mr. Kelley. 

The summer of 1866, be spent on his farm in Minnesota, re- 
turning to Washmgton in November to accept an appointment in 
the Post Office Department. The idea of a “secret society of 
agriculturists as an element to restore kicdl;/ feelings among the 
people” continued to ferment in his brain, and in Washington 
on December 4, 1867, the “birthday of the Order/’ Mr. Kelley 
and six others organized the National Grange of Patrons of Hus- 
bandry So enthusiastic had the founder become over the possi- 
bilities of his organization that he resigned his position in the 
Post Office Department, and set out uo extend the order. The 
first local Grange was established shortly thereafter in Fredonia, 
New York, an organization which is soil! flourishing, The progress 
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was at tirst quite discouraging, and the parent organization was 
harassed with debts for printing and other expenses.' However, 
by 1873, there were 20,000 Granges in 28 states, with a member- 
ship of 750,000. In that year the National Grange was officially 
organized. After a few years, the strength of the Order began to 
dwindle, and iis prestige suffered a decline during the decade 
follou'ing 1880.^ Since 1890, the Order bus continued to increase 
so that in 1925, the membership totaled 800,000, included in 
about 8,000 local organizations. Thirt^-fivn states are organized, 
Naw' York lea'Jing with Ohio standing second. The Grange is 
strengest in the New England States, New York, and the farming 
states of the West, but kst so in the South than in some preceding 
years.® 

A fGv« excerpts from the Declaration of Uarposos of the National 
Grange a.s promulgated in its earlier 3 /ears will seiwe to emphasize 
the non-political aims of Die organization: 

Wo shall endeavor to advance our cause by laboring to accomplish 
the following objects; 

To de'’alop a batter and higher manhood aru v/omanhood ariiong 
ourselves. To enhance the comfort and attractions of our homes and 
to strengthen our attachments to our pursuits. To foster mutual under- 
standing and cooperation. To mamtain inviolate our laws, and to 
emulate each other in Isbw, to hasten the good time cording. To 
reduce our expenses, both individual and corporate. To buy loss and 
produce more, in order to make our farms self-sustaining. To diversify 
our crops and crop no more than ve can cultivate To condense the 
weight of our exports, selling lo.s.s in the bughel and more on hoof and 
in fleece; less in lint and ruore in warjr and wn.nf. To ajssteinatize our 
work, and calculate intelligently on probabilities. To diaconatenanca 
the credit system, the inrirtgngc system, the fashion system, and every 
other system tending to prodigality and bankruptev. 

We propose meeting together, talking together, working l.'igetber, 
buGng together, soiling ti.gcther, and, in geiioial, acting togethei for 
our mutual protection and acffiancement, as occasion may require 

For iHir business intere-sta wc desire bring producers and consumers, 
farmers and manufacturers, into the most direct r,nd friendly relations 
{wssible Hence we must dispense with a surplus of middlemen, not 
that we are unfriendly to them, but we do not need them Their sur- 
plii.s and their exactions diminish our profits. 

We wage no aggressive warfare against any other interests whatever, 

> Atkesoii, T, C. "Outlineaof Grange Biacory.” Natmnd, Farm eiom, 1Q2S, 

“ Battiffield. K. C. VhtkpSera in Rurai Pvagr^t/a. U, of Chicngo P/eos,, 1&07, 
pp. iSS-iai, 

* ?arre!i. Geo. E. “'Th-j Grange." Booh of Bvi-al Life, Vo\ IV, y 2428. 
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On the contrary, all our acta and all our efforts, so far as business is 
concerned, are not only for the benefit of the producer and ennsuinor, 
but also for all other interests that tend to bring these two parties 
into speedy and economical contact. Hence we hold that transporta- 
tion comprni'js o" every kind are necessary to our siicce&y, that their 
interests are intimately connected with our interests. 

We are opposed to such spirit and management of any corporation 
or enterprise as tends to .">ppi’ess the people, and rob them cf their just 
pr'ofits We arc not enemies to capital, but we oppose the tju-anny cf 
monopolies. We long to see tire antagonism between capital and labor 
removed by common consent, and by an enlightened statesmanship 
worthy of the nineteenth century. We are opposed to excessive salaries, 
high rates of interest and exorbitant per cent profits in trade. 

We emphatically "nd sincerely assert the oft-rcpcatcd truth taught 
in our organic law, that tire Grairge — national, slate, or subordinate — 
is not a political or party organization. No Grange, if true to its ob- 
ligations, can discuss political or religiou“ questions, nr call political 
cnuvcjnt'ons, or nominate oandidato-r, or even discus” their ■■uerits at 
its meetings. 

However, this idcfilialic statement of purposes did not deter 
the organization from taking an active and aggressive stand re- 
garding national and state measures considered discrirainnl/ory 
against the farming iniorests. In addition to advancing agriculture 
and binding the farmers of different sections together in a friendly 
way, emphasizing the Rochdale principles of cofiperation and 
promoting the cause of .agricultural education, the Grange has 
an extensive legislative record to its credit. 

Some of the achievements attributed to the efforts of the Grange 
are the separation of certain agricultural colleges from umvo'-sities 
receiving land-grant funds but not in the opinion of the farmers 
duly coatribuiing to the cause of agricultural education; the lim- 
iting of the appropriations under the second Morrill Act of 1890 
to purposes of instruction in agriculture and the mechanical arts; 
the effective sponsoring cf the Hatch Act of 1887, which estab- 
lished an experiment station in each state and territory; the 
creation of a Cabinet position foi agriculture and its elevation to 
the status of a Department of the federal government; the promo- 
tion cf pure food and dairy laws; measures of tax reform in many 
states; and the agitation leading to the establishment of rural 
free delivery service. ^ 

The most spectacular of the reforms instituted through the 

1 Butterfield, IC, L. Gp, cU.^ pp, 150-i6i. 
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efforts of the Grange were those which had to do with railroad 
regulation. So necessary were the railroads to the economic de- 
yelopment of the country, that at first it was considered that in 
their operation and promotion nothing but good could be the 
outcome. Their rapid development soon outran the possibilities 
of ooDservair^c policies of capitalizaiion and operation. Farmers 
on adjacent lands to be benefited by a railroad irorlgagcd their 
farms to purchaoc stock in the new entci-prises. All ioo frequently, 
the railroad rvent into the hands of receivers for reorganization 
with the result that the farmer’s land was still mortgaged, but his 
stock vfduele.ss. The public *,v.t,3 not duly considered in the matter 
of rates, and the charges to the fanner were so great as to prove 
detrimental instead of beneficial. Widespread prejudice developed 
against the railroads, and the Grangers took them cases io the 
various state legislatures. The result w'as that in a number of 
states railroad commissions were created to regulat^e rates and 
other activities of these corporations The railroads were equally 
active in denouncing such policies of regulation as confiscatory 
and unconstitutional. The xnalter was carried to the United 
States Supreme Court in 1877, and the constitutionality of the 
so-called " Granger Laws” was upheld, the court ruling that the 
several states possessed the power to regulate rates provided they 
were set at levels sufficiently reasonable so as not to amount to 
confiscation of proper ty. 

While a sub.scquent decision of the Supreme Court iu the ca,se 
of the Wabash Raiho-ad vs. lUinoiH partially reversed its former 
deci.sion, ruling that .states could not regulate interstate com- 
merce, the principle that the railroads wars quasi-publio corpora- 
tions was clearly established, and the final result was the enactment 
of the Interstute Commerce Act, setting up the Interstate Com- 
merce Conimission, an agency supplementing the activities of the 
State railroad commissions. 

Bizzell says of this significant f.armers' movement : “The fanners 
of the West had won a great victory, both in the legislative halls 
and in the courts of the eountiy They demonstrated their polit- 
ical strength and revealed the power of concerted action. Had 
they possessed ccutimious coherence, their influence would have 
been ino'c permauent and helpful in securing social justice for 
thomselvfs and the farmers of future generations. The pas, sing 
of the era of financial depression weakene<l the spirit of class eon- 
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sciousness among the farmers composing the Grange. The influence 
of the organization gradually declined as prosperity slowly returned 
and their grievances disappeai'ed.” ^ 

3. The Fakmeks’ Alliance 

The decline of the Grange was soon followed by the development 
of the Farmers’ Alliance, a movement v/hich came to take on a 
decidedly political turn in the Populist, or the People’s Party. 
Someone has said that it is as dilRcult to determine the starting 
point of the Alliance as it is to find that of the Mississippi River. 
Whether it started in Texas, Kansas, New York, or Arkansas, the 
movement soon became widespread. By uniting the Texas Farm- 
ers’ Alhance, the Louisiana Farmers’ Union, and the Arkansas 
Agricultural Wheel, and working in political cooperation wnth the 
Northwesi.ern. Alban cs, the movement mobilized the opinion of 
about three million farmers. 

Economic conditions prevailing at the time provided a fertile 
matrix in which the Alliance movement might rapidly develop. 
The erganizatien early took a political turn, and bj^ doing so in 
I'ited dissension within its ranks in Texas and elsewhere. In 
several states, particularly in the South, the Alliance became the 
dominant influence in determining the state tickets An enumera- 
tion of the dcinarids of the movement is significant in that it 
includes a number of issues then considered radical, but some of 
which are now accepi,ed reforms. A partial list of the aims in- 
cluded; Government ownership of railways and telegraph lines; 
establishment of a gradual ed income tax; the abolition of national 
banks; the elhoinaticn of land speculation; an increase in the supply 
of paper money; free coinage of silver; a subtreasury plan; the 
establishment of a postal samngs bank; direct election of United 
Stales senators; the initiative and referendum; the abolition of 
alien ownership of land; and cooperative ba 3 dng and selling.i* 

Althcugh the Alliance sought and did exei’t a potent influcnco 
in state elections, particularly in 1890, it did not as an organization 
attempt to form, a national party, Kowever, it may be visv/cd 
as the precursor of the Populist oi’ the National People’s Partyn 
because that body recruited its strength mainty from the politically 
active fanneis who had been influential in the Alliance, the 

^ Bizzell, W. B, The Green JVlaumUlan, 1920i pp. 162—164. 

^ Gomi.'jh, H. Markf^inSk Appleton, 3939, p 383- 
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Grange, and the Greenback Party. This Populist movement, 
constituting as it did a merging of agrarian and labor interests, 
held its first national convention at Omaha, Nebraska, in July, 
1892. It capitalized the marked economic depression of agricul- 
ture, and in the following language vigorously expressed its dis- 
satisfaction vdth the existing old line political parties: “They have 
agreed together 1,0 ignore, in the coming campaign, every issue 
but one. They propose to drown the outcries of a plundered people 
with the uproar of a. sham battle over the tariff, sc that capitalists, 
corporations, national banks, rings, trusts, watered stock, the 
demonetization of silver, and the oppression of the usurers may 
all be lost sight of. They propose to sacrifice our homes, lives and 
children on the altar of Mammon; to destroy the multitude in 
order to secure corruption funds from the millionaires.'’ 

The usually conseiwaiive agrarian element in our national life 
had become the most radical, and the People’s Party in large 
degree advocated the measures w'hich had been urged by the 
Alli-ance. James B. Weaker of Iowa was nominatod for president 
and James G. Field of Virginia for vice president. These candidates 
in 1892 received over a million popular votes, and twenty-two 
votes in the electoral college.^ Thus for the first time since 1360, 
a third party had exacted a place in tire electoral college. Eight 
hundred thousand of the popular vote were polled in the South 
and West, 

The surprising strength developed b;/ a party which had been 
ridiculed and denounced as socidh'stic made both the Democratic 
and Republican parties apprehensive and alert to gain the suppo'-t 
of the disaffected element. In 1896, the platform of the Demo- 
cratic Party w'as distinctly a bid to the Populists and the candi- 
date, Williani Jennings Bryan, with bis advocc.cy of free coinage 
of .silver forced the Republicans to the defense of the gold standard 
under the successful leadership of William McKinley. The pop- 
ular vote in the ensuing election gave Eryau 6,287,352 ballots as 
against 7,107,304 votes for McKinley. Bryan received 176 electoral 
votes. 

The agrarian inteiests undoubtedly contributed heavily to the 
strength of the Democratic Party, hut they by no means repre- 
sented the entirety of the restless eienient. .Beaid says in this 

' IJayncs, I'. £3. SacKu. PoiUics in ihc O' /iilcii Slalea. Hoaghtoii, Miifiin Cs., 192ft, 
p. 16S. 
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connection: “The free coinage of silver, which Mr. Bryan made 
the leading issue, appealed particularly to the farmers with heavily 
mortgaged property and to debtors generally; but back of that 
issue v/as a deep-seated antagonism of small property owners, 
merchants, petty manufacturers, and a large portion of organized 
labor to the great financiei'S and corporation interests. Mr. Bryan 
marshaled in hi“ ranks radicals of eveiy school who were opposed 
to what tliey called government by a ‘plutocracy."’ '• 

For the national campaigns of 1900, 1904, and 1908, the Populist 
P.arty maintained its separate organization but in the latter year 
its candidate polled only 29,146 votes While there wore political 
heresies in its program, a great many of the reforms which it 
advocated have become established national policies. Moreover, 
the movemejit undoubtedlj’- had il-e effect of making the old 
parties more sensitive to the needs and wishes of the agrarian 
element of our national life 

4. The Farmers' Union 

We have seen tha,t “the rapid and extensive development of 
the Alliance was even more marvelous than ihat of the Grange; 
and if the decline of the Grange in its reactionary period may be 
thought of as a debacle, the end of the Alliance must bo recorded 
as a precipitous and thoroughgoing disaster, destroying every 
vestige of the order and leaving only memories of whfd it might 
have been if only correct policies of orgarizaticn had been ad- 
hered to.” ^ Due to these developments, the South and a part of 
the Middle West for a second time was without a farmers' organ- 
ization of any extensive scope. 

In 1902, at the little town of Point, Texas, Newt Gresham, one 
of the official organizers of the eaidier Farmers’ AJUance, and editor 
of a local newspaper began the Farmers’ Union, or to give its 
■complete name, The Farmers’ Educational and Cooperative Union 
of America Organizers soon entered Arkansas, Oldahoma, Missis- 
sippi, Indian Tenitory, Louisiana, Alabama, and Georgia, and 
in the following year, 1903, the ordec was established in four of 
these states— Louisiana, Georgia, Arkansas, and Oldahoma. By 
1905, a national erganiaation had been effected, made up of the 
state unions in the 4 states just merstioned and Texas in addi- 

^ nearJ, C. A. American Gocemment and Foliiiee. 1914, p, 123. 
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tion. By 1914, the Union was functioning in 20 states, extending 
into the North Central, Western, and Pacific States. Naturally, 
the influence of the Farmers’ Alliance was strong in the new 
order, but the new orgarizaticn was able to profit by the mistakes 
of that organization, particularly in the matter of participation in 
politics. 

The form of organization begins with local unions, usually 
forming county unions. These in curn make up the state anions, 
which grouped together constitute the national body. The secret 
feature, which characterizes the Grange and was a part of the 
plan of the Alliance, applied in the earlier years, but later was 
abandoned in 1917 upon vote of the national body. However, tho 
use of the ritual is peimittcd in those states which desire it. 

"Any white person or Indian may be admitted to membership, 
if of sound mind, over the age of 18 years, of industrious habits, 
believes in a Supreme Being, is of good moral character, and if a 
farmer, coantrj' mechanic, school teacher, physician or minister 
of the gospel, and not engaged in any of the following occupations, 
to-wit: Banking, Merchandising, Practicing Law. or belonging to 
any trust or combine" which speculates in agrienltura.1 products. 
Women are admitted to mem bei ship on full equality mth the 
men; except that the women do not pay dues- The growth of 
menjhership was a rapid one, and “in a short time its membership 
went- into the hundreds of thous-ands. Like all otlier fanners’ 
organizations, it has had its ups and downs, and today its member- 
ship has fallen off, although in a few states, particularlj'- in Kansas, 
Nebraska, Virginia and Texas, it still has large units." ’• 

The general objectives of the organization may be visualised 
from, the statement of purposes as expressed in the constitution of 
the Union, as follows: 

L To aeouve equity, asublisn justice and apply tna Golden Rule, 

2 To diBc.'jLU'agG the credil and mortgage systexu. 

3. To asatst onr cxemberc in buying and .selling. 

4- To educate the agricultural classes in scientific farming. 

5. To teafih farmers the classification of crops, domestic economy 
and tile procesib of marketing. 

0. To systematize methods of prcduction and distribution. 

7. To eliminate gambling in farm products by Boards of Trade, 
Cotton Exchanges and other speculators, 

’ Pamll, O. JE. "FErmors' Umon,". The Book of Sural life. Boliows-Durliain. 
Company. CJacx,gc., 1825, y. ISSO, 
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8. To bring farming up to the standard of other industries and 
business enterprises. 

9. To secure and maintain profitable and uniform prices for cotton, 
grain, livestock and other products of the farm. 

10. To stri/e for harmony and good will among all mai'kind ar.d 
brotherly love among ourselves. 

11. To garner the tears of the distressed, the blood of ina’-tyrs, the 
Isugh of innocent childhood, the sweat of honest labor, and the virtue 
of a happy home ss the brightest jewels known. 

''To sum up m a fundamental way these objects of organization, 
it may be said that the Union recognizes happiness and self- 
respect as the chief goal of organized effort. The importance of 
scientific agricultural education is duly acknox'vledged but a 
scientific study of market organization with a view to reconstruct 
it in such a wa3'- as to give greater advantage to the farmer is 
considered equallj’- important. Happiness, self-respect and social 
standing are to come through the two-fold means of a,griaultural 
education and control of the market organizalion, the former 
lightening the burden of production, the latter increasing the 
farmer's share of the distribution nf wealth.” ^ 

One of the things sponsored by the Union was that of sooting a 
minimum price per pound for cotton It is very doubtful whether 
its efforts along these lines were A'ery effective, applying only 
when the guesses as to the minimum price accoidcd iv'th the 
factors of supply and demand. The initial attempts at acreage 
reduction ssem to have been successful at the outset, but the 
improved prices which resulted brought about a situation which 
led one of the leaders in the movement to sn,y. '‘"VTienever wo 
tell the farmers to plant less cotton, they plant more.” The cam- 
paigns for warehouses, elevators, livestock shipping associations, 
and hvestook commission exchangf^s were accompanied v/ith a 
considerable degree of success, “The Union has a great many 
extihanges which do both a bujdng and a selling business for 
farmers. These exchangvcs buy primarily groceries, coal, twine, 
and the like. In certain cases considerable sarongs have accrued. 
It might be added that some of these exchanges transacc relatively 
large volumes of business. A Nebraska exchange, to exemplify, 
does a j'early business in excess of $3,000 000. Ml things consid- 
ered, these economic activities of the Union are vitally important, 
and are becoming increasingly more significant as time comes and 

^ 'VViasL, E. Op u£., pp. 4S5-4SG 
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goes.” ^ Direct sales of cotton to manufacturers, both, domestic 
and foreign have been one of the objectives of the Union, but no 
conspicuous success has attended the efforts in this direction. 
The legislative and cducaticn.al activities of the organization, as 
well as its stimulation of cooperative effort have been among its 
outstanding contributions. The national laws contended for have 
related tc more and better rural credit, and the Union deserves 
many thanks for its effective influence in securing tlic establish- 
ment of !ihc ITdoral Farm Loan System, and more recently of 
tho intermediate credit banks. The marketing activities of the 
Union placed much einph.nsis upon the need for standard graalcs, 
and greatly stimulated the development of tliese by the federal 
govsrnmcni. Jn the seveial stales, the Unions have advocated 
better tax la.V(S, lower interest rates, pure food laws, the initiative 
and referendum, and credit exteusion_, sometirncs with notable 
liiieaess And the educat'onal actWties of the organization exceed 
in accomplishment its legislative record. It has spread the doo- 
truies of a diversified agriculture, better gi’ading. stormg. and 
marketing of farm products, the importance of limitations of 
ueroage from time to time, and has long been a champion of ibe 
principles of cooperative enteiprise. The interest of the organ! za.- 
tiop in impro’'--ed schools for the rural sections has been a significant 
influence in hastening the movement along these lines. 

5. I'lIE iUlERICAN FaHM BCRBAU FEDERATION 

In Broome County, New York, the Binghamton Chamber of 
Commerce wa-s interested in relating its work more closely to the 
development of ri wholesome agricultural stat’is in the surrounding 
rural territory. A committee on agriculture was appointed which 
made an invoiuigalioeal tour of rhe county and adjacent territory 
uccomnaniod by representatives of the state college of agriculture, 
the shale anri the federal depai-tment? of agriculture. It was at 
this .same time that the farm demonstralion werk was taking 
form, and it was decided to employ a farm demonstration agent 
to carry out the work as visualised by the committee of the 
Chamber. Thus, .supported by the Binghamton Chamber of 
C'oimnercG, I he Iiackawanna Railroad, and the Department of 
Agriculture, the first farm fcureau look form, and John H. Barron, 
& graduate of tho state agricultural college began his duties on 
’ Camiii’., M. II. Cx). cii., p, 405. 
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March 20, 1911, “Mr. Barron soon made close contact with the 
people in the various communities. He selected community 
chairmen as the first step in the development of local organization. 
He also enlisted the aid of existing organizations such as the 
Grange. While this first fai-m bureau was different from the 
chfiractc] of the organization of the present-day farm bureau, it 
must be regarded as the first organization of its kind in as much 
as it h.ad a regalarl}'- appointed county agent and a ‘local governing, 
tcmsulting and cooperating body.’ What v/as done in Broome 
County, New York, therefore, was merely the planting of a seed 
that bore fruit later in a way wholly unexpected by officials of 
the Department or by any of the other parties who took part u] 
preparing the soil for its growth.” ^ 

Thus, from its beginning the Farm Bureau mevement grew’ up 
about the v/ork of the county agricultural agent. With the pas- 
sage of tho Smith-Lever Act, and the rpsulting widespread es- 
tablisliment of state agricultural extension services in cooperation 
v/ith tlic Federal Department of Agriculture, the Farm Bureau 
idea extended rapidly throughout the several states of the nation, 
particularly in the North and West. The States Relalious Seiwice, 
the division of the federal agricultural department under which 
the Siaitb-Tjever Act w'.cs administered saw in tlic Farm Bureau a 
plan whicl' v/as calculated greatly i,o strengthen tho farm and 
home demonstration w'ork. Its .agiiculturalists studied the plan, 
and issued literature advocating the organization, of farm b’ureaus 
and furnishing fuU advice as to how to organize and operate them. 

The purposes of the Farm Bureau movement are w’cll set forth 
in the following characterization ie one of the bulletins issued by 
the United States Department of Agriculture: 

A county farm bureau is an association of people interested in rural 
affair.s, whicn has for its object the dovclopmeut in a county oi the most 
profitable and permanent s 3 '-stem. oi agriculture, the esiabllBhinent of 
communitj'- ideals, and tlie furtJierance of the well-being, prosperity, 
and happiness of the rural people, through cooperation with local. 
State and National agencies in the development and execution of a 
program, of extension work in agriculture and home economics. 

At the outset acknowledgment should be made of the excellent work 
already aceomphshed by many farmers’ organizations. Thousands of 
cooperative agricultural as.sociations. farmers’ clubs, granges, equities, 
gleaners, and other secret and nonsecret organizations are working 
' Vyioat, B. Op. cit., pp 504—505, 
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together successfully for the betterment of rural conditions. The county 
farm bureau aims to coordinate and correlate the work of all these 
orgauiaations, thereby unifying and strengthening the work they are 
doing. It does not supply or compete with any existing organization, 
but establkhes a 1 .ureau through which ali may increase their u.sefulness 
through more direct contact with each other and with State and Na- 
tional institutions without in any waj’’ surrendering Lheir individualitj^. 
Tt is f. nonpolitinal, nonsectarian, nonseoret organization representing 
the whole farming population, men, women, and children, and afs such 
it acts aa a clearing house for every association interested in v/erk with 
nu'al people. 

'While the original conception of the farm bureau was to develop 
county-agent work, it soon filled a broader field and it is now rapidly 
coming to be recognized as the official rural organization for the lu'omo- 
tion of ali that pertains tc a better and more prosperous rural life. It 
ooBperate.s directly with the State and the Federal Government in the 
employment of county agents, home-demonstration agents, boys’ and 
girli' einb leaders, and other local extension workers. The services of 
the farm bureau are available to all extonsicn agencies desiring to work 
within the county. It is quite as much intere-sted in home-economics 
demonstrations, boys’ and girls’ club w-jrk, farm-management demor- 
strations, and the work of the various mstitutional specialists as it is 
in th.e demonstra.tions carried on directly by the countj^ agent. Thus 
while an outgmwth county-agent work it has become broader than 
county-agent work, and is now the federating agency through which 
all grouj'S of rural people, whether organized cr unorganized, are able 
to secure a hearing. 

Tlie primary purpo.ses of the farm bureau are; 

1. To encourage self-help throueh developing and exercising leader- 
sIm'p in the rural affaiiy of eacii community. 

2. 'lb reveal to all the people of the countj’’ the agricultural possi- 
bilities of the county and how they may be realized, 

3. To furnish the means whereby the agricultural problems of the 
county ami the problems of the farm home may be systematically 
Studied and theh solution attempted through a county program of work 
to secure the wefl-boing, prosperity, and happiness of all rural people. 

4. To coordinate the efforts of existing rural agricultural forces, 
organized or unorganized, and to promote new lines of effort, 

5. To bring to the agents representing the organization, the State 
agricultural c, allege, and the Federal Department of Agrieultnre the 
counsel and advice of the best people in the county as to what ought 
to be done and Imw to do it. 

6. To furnish the iiece-ssary local machinery for easily and quickly 
supplying every eornnum.ity in the county with information of value 
to that community or to the- county as a whcdc.* 

^ diinoiis, U. 11. Oi Qaiiisatl&u uj <4 County for Extension Work — 'Th& Farm BuTectu 
Plan. U. S. Department of Agricultm-e, States Kelations Semqe, Department 
CiMuiar ?0, I&IS, pi>. 4-£. 
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The chief features of the plan were; 

1. A representative membership, composed largely of farmers 
throughout the county, paying usually a membership fee of from 
one to ten dollars. 

2. An executive committee, composed of the officers of the bureau, 
and five other members, all elected at the annual meeting of the 
farm bureau. “Representation on this eommittse is given to other 
si.rong countj’' agricultural organizations, such as the grange, 
breeders’ assooiedions, etc. Each member is selected because of 
his special fitness to promote some important pari of the county 
agricultural-improvement program. Each must not only be vfilling 
to ser/e, but ho must have 1,he neces,sary time to give to the work 
and must be so local, ed that he can bo cf the most elective 
service.” ^ 

3. A community commiUse, consisting of a chairman and one 
to four members, functioning in each v/ell defined comnmnity of 
the county. Svrch a body gives recognition in representation to 
strong, active, local agricultural organizations of Ihe particular 
community, and the membership on these local committees is 
selected on the basis of special fitness to further ihe program of 
the county bureau in the several parts of the comity, 

4. A county agricultural council, made up of the chairmen of 
the various commuuity committees 

The organization was well conceived and had good endorsement 
because the Farm Bureaus were important financial and moral 
supporters of the local demonstration agents. Also, “the state 
extension forces were quick to realize that a stafo fcdei'ation of 
the county farm bureaus would provide a powerful influence in 
securing liberal appropriations from the legislatures for further 
extension work.” ^ State federations wmi'C a logical outcome, and 
are supposed to have gimva cut of the custom of invhing the 
county farm bureau presidents to attend conventions held an- 
nually at the state agricultural colleges. Once state- wide organiza 
tions were effected, the movement was launched which led in 
1920 to the formation of the American. Farm Bureau Federation. 
“Along in 1921, w'hen the movement was probably at its height, 
about 68 per cent of the coimtly, 2,062 counties, wore employing 

^ Simons, Xi. B Farm-Bureau Oreanisiation Plan, G. B. S. Doa. 5i, Giro. 4, 
Ext. N. 
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county agents. Of this nunfiber, nearly one-half supported their 
agents by paid membership associations. Besides there were 
over 500 counties in the Southern States that had local farmers' 
clubs.” ^ 

In its fullest strength, the Farm Bureau movement expanded 
to a scope attained by few if any farmers’ organizations in the 
history of this aation. It mobilized .i higher grade of scientific 
talent in it.s leadership, and undoubtedly has served greatly to 
hniJi'ove the economic and social institutions of American rural life. 
Naturally, it met wdth much opposition from the older established 
organizations, into the territory of which it sought to intrude. 

While it can by no means claim sole credit, it was largely in- 
strumental, together with other general farm organizations, in 
developing the “ farm bloc ” in Gongniss. This body with tlic 
I'acking of the farm organizations deserves oonsidcrablc credit in 
achieving such measures as the Federal latermediate Credit Act, 
establishmg a system of federal intermediate credit banlcs in 
coniunetioii with the federal land banks, the increase to $25,000 
as the upper limit of loans to individuals under the terms of the 
Federal Farm I/oan Act, the Capper-Volstead Act giving larger 
federal sanctio.n to cooperative macketiiig, the Purnell bill pro- 
viding for research facilities in the economic and sooLsl problems 
of country life, and a .number of other similarly important measures. 

While as i.s the ease in the history of practically all farmers’ 
organizations, the Farm Bureau Federation .seems to have had 
its period of greatest gronph, and now experiences the difficulty 
of maintaining its memb’crdiip, it still is a signifieant organization 
and RQzitinues to trield a vital influence in national farm policies. 
It has never like the Alliance worked to pat out a farmer’s ticket. 
It baa chosen to ]ohl>y for its desired legislation and to exert itv=elf 
to eket those candidates for office who wore in sympathy with 
its ideas. 


6. Othbe Faumehs’ Obganizationb 

It is impracticable to give within a single chapter even a brief 
summary of the activities of all farmers’ organizations which have 
achieved national attention. The American Society of Equity 
now strongest in Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Utah was unique in 
many of its orgamzaiional fsaluies, bus too complicated to stand 
* Cwftlat, N. H. Of,. ji 4ia. 
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the test of practicality in these, and they were subsequently modi- 
fied to meet modern conditions. It must be accorded “a historical 
place among other general farmers’ organizations, not because it 
apparently succeeded in doing the impossible along the lines of 
price-fixing and crop limitation, but because it accelerated the 
movement for coonerative grain do viators, tobacco warehouses, 
and exchanges, and ga.vc the farmers a stronger bargaining posi- 
tion. Many of the biisincss ventures are sound and have a healthy 
growth. Today, however, it is one of the small geneml farmers' 
organizations in the United States.” ^ 

The Jewish Agi’icultural and Industrial Aid Society is a v;ell- 
planned organizati(3n, working under the provisions of a fund 
established by Baj’on dc Hirseh and ether wealthy Jews interestsd 
in the plau. Its pmposes arc intelligently to settle members of 
this race adapted to .agriculture upon carefully selected farm 
lands. Quite wisely the program includes not only loans upoo 
favorable terms to those settling on the land, but the settler is 
kept in touch with and supplied individual information as to the 
pi'inciples and application of them sciootilio farm management 
and instruction in rural health sanitation. 

One of the most dramatic and radical of the various farmers’ 
organizations is that of the Non-Partisan League of North Dakota, 
an a,vowedly political organiza,tion representing agrarian interests. 
While it was limited largely to the Northwest in the national 
extent of the organization, before its collapse it extended its sphere 
of influence to thirteen states, some as far south as Texas and 
Oklahoma, .and ethers as fe.r west as Oregon, The Non-Partisan 
League at its period of greatest grondh probably totaled as many 
a-i 230,000 mensbers. 

The League had its birth in North Dakota in 1915, It grew 
out cf the economic unrest of the fiarmers in a distinctly agricul- 
tural state, where if they chose in a determined sori of way the 
farmers could say forcefull:/ vdia.t the state should do A sue* 
cession of poor v/heat years in the state from 1910 to 1920 meant 
that the average yield of wheat was one-third less in North Dakota 
than for the nation as a whole. The farmers felt that the credit 
facihtics v»'ere inadequate and that interest rates were exorbitant 
at ba,nk8 and stores. The grain of the state was marketed largely 
through commission men in St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth, and 

^ Ihici,, p. 393. 
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Chicago. It was believed that unfair dockage and freight charges 
were made, and that the marketing situation in a number of 
other particulars militated against the farmer. 

All of these factors contributed to a discontent which led the 
farmers to cast about for some plan of relief. A group of socialists 
in the state v.’ere ready nith a plan of state ownership and opera- 
tion of grain ole-val.ors, stores, mills, and banks. Under the loader- 
ship of Bowen, Townley, and a number of others, the farmers set 
about to capture the reins of state government. Although the 
membership fees were raised to as much as W.OO, in 1920, the 
state membership in the League numbered as many as 50,000. 
In 1916, the Qrga,ni,<;ation elected 81 out of a total of 113 in the 
lower house of the legislature, but it did not satisfactorily secure 
the control of the Senate It also elected its candidate; Lynn J 
Frasier as governor of the state, and all of the remaining state 
officers except one. In the subsequent election of 1918, the league 
carried into office its entire state ticket. 

When the Legislature conx’-ened in 1917, the Senate ueder the 
influence of the lieutenant governor contended that, in order to 
cnrrj' out the program of the League, amendments to the state 
constitution -were necessary. A nsv/ constitutioc vms proposed 
and adopted by the House, but consideration of the measure was 
postponed indefinitely in the Senate. In spite of this action, a 
number of measures favoring the farmers were passed by the 
Legislature inchicling a state g;ain grading act, a Torrens title 
registration law, a statute guaranteeing deposits in state ba.nlcs, 
an act determining a rate of assessment on farm improvement.s. 
a law reducing freight rates, the creation of a state highwa,y com- 
mission, and increased appropriations for good road.s Bat the 
program of the Non-Partisan. League looking tc state, ownership 
and control w.as scarcely touched. 

With a complete domination of the, macliinery of state govern- 
ment in 1919 the following agrarian legislation wa.s enacted, em- 
barking the state upon the most extensivo state socialistic program 
ever undertaken in this country: 

“1. Provision was made for state-owned grain warehouses and 
elevators, and flour mills, Working capital was provided by a 
bond issue cf fix-e million dollars. 

"2. The Bank of North Dakota was created with an initial 
capital of two million dollars, to be supplied by a bond issue. 
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“3. Exemption of all farm improvements from taxation. 

“4. Creation of a hail insurance fund, which was provided 
from an acreage tax on all tillable land. 

“5. Establishment of the Home Building Association of North 
Dakota for encouraging home ownership. 

"6. Control of stato-ov/ned financial and commercia] industries 
was assigned to an industrial commission, consisting of the Gov- 
ernor, the Secretary of Agriculture, and the Attorney-General,” ^ 

It is scarcely to be expected that so ambitious a program 
launched at one time could have been successful. The price of 
wheat dropped and other farm products along with it in the gen 
oral agricultural depression of the fall of 1920. Rural banlcs failed, 
the state bank experienced financial embarrassment, ele^/ator and 
flour mill construction were discontinued, and the stats credit 
operations througli the Home Building Association and elsewhere 
were suspended. The movement in its actual operation failed. 

It is difficult to pass upon the merits cf the program Much of 
it was perbai:s unsound economicalh/, but perhaps more of its 
failure was due to the human nature elements involved. Dis- 
loyalty, inexperience, lack of careful planning combined with 
national agj'icultural distress did not pei’mit bringing the matter 
to a fair trial. Today the League is “ praeticalh/ shattered to 
pieces.” - Undoubtedly, the experiment, as expensive as it was, 
has been useful, and it has served to illustrate tbs extent of pov'er 
farmers ma.y exert in agricultural sto.tes if the 7 / chose to do so. 
Also, the movement Is indicative of the wa 3 '' the farmers are 
coming to feed about the unfairly adjusted economic situation 
with which they haa'e to contend. 

QUESTIONS 

1, Describe George 'Washingi.on’s ioterest ia the mattor o? agricultm'al 
aoeisties as i-ovefilerl m his coiTespondecce with Sir -John. Siaolair, 

2. Wliai two agricultural societies wore established in the year 1786? Give 
the general scope of the activities of those earlier organizations. Mention 
the most striking characteristic of the trend with regard to these private 
agricultural societies. 

?i. Discuss the relationship of sueh. state and county agricultural societies 
to the “agi'isultuial fair” and briefly trace the history of this institution. 

4, Explain how the state departments of agriculture evolved from the agri- 

^ Bizzell, W. B. Op. cH„ pp. 1S6-187. 

“ Cornish, N. XI. Op. cil., p. 425, 
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cultural societies. Wliioli was the first state to form such a department? 
What is the present extent of such divisions of the state government, 
and the principal sphere of their activities? 

5. Name the first really national organiaation of farmers in the United 
Stst.rs. Give the high points in the l.iatoiy of the N.ationai Grange, in- 
cluding the present efieotivcncss of the organization. 

6. State the principal aims of the National Grange as promulgated in its 
“Declaration of Purposes.” 

7. Describe the principal achievements attributable in considerable measure 
to the efforts of the Grange V/hich was the most spoctaoula" of these? 

8. What wos the Parpiera’ Mliance, the conditions giving rise to the organ- 
ization. and its principal ai.ms? 

0. Diecuss the political activities of the Farmers’ Alliance, partioulurly in 
its relation to tlie People’s Party or the Populist movement. 

IQ. Outline brmfiy the history of the Farmers’ Union, including the present 
extent of the organization. 

11. Give the genervd obicctives cf the Parmem’ Union as set forth in the 
statement of purposes in the constitution of that organization. 

12. Enumerate the principal contrilrutions which tho F.srmers’ Union has 
made to the cause of agricultural impTOvement. 

13. Narrate the high points in the history of the American Farm Bureau 
Pederatior, emphasizing its relation to the farm and home demonstration 
work. 

14, Epitornize the purpo.ses of the Fa'm Bureau movement. 

15, Describe the chief organizational features of the Farm Bureau, including 
the functions of each major port of the plan of organization. 

16. Give the prinripnl national measrircs which the Farm Bureau helped to 
bring about to the benefit of American agriculture 

17, Why is the American Society of Equity entitled to a historical place 
among other general farmers’ nrg.inizations in this rnuntry? 

18, Briefly describe the scope niid raotliod of the .Jewish Agrioultoral and 
Industrial Aid Society, 

1C, What Wfis the Non-Partisnn I.eagijc of N-oiHi Dakota? Give the eondi- 
t’osis which gave ilsc to the movement 

20, Discuss the extent of the success of the Non-Partisan League ss the most 
extensive state soeialist'o program ever undertaken in this country. 
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CHAPTER XXV 


THE UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
AND RELATED INSTITUTIONS 

The nation was so completely agricultural in nature during the 
first half ccnbuiy of its existence that few urged practical aid for 
farming, r.r'd the voices of those who diil were soon lost in the 
naidst of the vast sea of indifference Two resolutions were intro- 
duced in the Continental Congress by John Adams in 1776, the 
first designed to stimulate the production of certain agdcultura) 
commodities, and the other for the establishment in every colony 
of a society for the improvement of agriculture. Washington was 
naturally greatly interested in fanning, and possessed an unusual 
understanding of its problems In his first annual message to 
Congress, he proposed federal aid to agriculture, suggesting that 
its promotion should accompany that of commerce and industries. 
His last annual message pointed out that with increases in popula- 
tion, the cultivation of the soil hocame increasingly a matter of 
national concern: ‘Unstitutions for promoting it grovr up, sup- 
ported by the public patse; and to v.'hat object can it be dedicated 
with gi'eater proprioly?” ^ 

In the meanwhile, other individuals and agencies urged a 
national board of some sort to help agriculture and manufacturing, 
but nothing concrete came of their proposals. However, in 1820, 
the House of Bepresentativos recognised the importance of the 
farming interests as a matter of national concern by the appoint- 
ment of a committee on agriculture; and five years later, the 
Senate appointed a similar committee. 

The year 1839 saw the humble beginnings of the present Federal 
Department of Agriculture. Thej"- were in the form of a fl,000 
appropriation by Congress, allocated to the Patent Office, then 
in the Department of State,; and this limited fund was for col- 
lecting and distributing seeds, earr)riag out agricultural investiga- 
tions, and gathering statistics relating to agricidture Even this 

^ i:iS6d:liOVrGv, M. S., aud CliOW, A, P. W/ic XJtiiUd Statps DcpaHmei^ of Agricul^ 
fare. j'Ksv. Pab, Mo. H8, U, S. Dopartrasnt of Agriculture, 1930. p. 1. 
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paltry amount was not renewed during the two ensuing years; 
but, in 1842, it was again made available. In 1845, the sum of 
®3,000 was appropriated, but in 1846, Congress made no appro- 
priation. From 1847 on, however, small amounts were made 
available for agricultural purposes under the direction of the Com- 
missioner of Patents until the establishment of the Department 
of Agriculture in 1862, “ Thus the first official service performed 
by the Federal Government was done in the Patent Office, This 
office soon after the organiy.ation of the Government began the 
practice of exhibiting models of the more important ag'-multural 
inveiitions More than any other office of the executive branch 
of the Government it seems to have been early interested in agri- 
culture and therefore was the logical office to fall heir tc the paltry 
appropriations first made by Congress in the interest of agricul- 
tural improvement.” ^ 

On May 15, 1862, while this countiy was in tbs stress of the 
Civil War, President Lincoln signed the act creating the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture but placing over its direction a Commissioner 
of Agriculture, who was not given a place in the Cabinet It is 
significant that the Morrill Act establishing agricultural colleges 
was passed in the same ycsir, only a little more tha.n a month 
later. The enabling appropriation of $64,000 made it possible for 
the new department to carry its work foj'ward with la measure of 
efficienoj’- impossible under its e3.rlier organization and limited 
appropriations. It v/as in 1889, tbad Norman J. Colman, pre- 
viously Commissioner, v^as elevated to the position of Secretary 
of Agriculture, and given a seat in the President’s Cabinet. 

The two functions most stressed in the establishment of the 
department v/ere the collecticn of statistics and the distribution 
of valuable seeds and plants. Section 3 of the act creating this 
branch of the government says; “It shall be the duty of the 
Commissioner of Agiiculture to acquire and preserve In this de- 
partment all information concerning agriculture y/hich he can 
obtain by means of books and correspondence and by practical 
and scientific experiments (accurate records o" which experiments 
shall be kept in bis office), by the collection of statistics, and by 
other appropriate means within his power; to collect as he may 
be able, new and valuable seeds and plants; to test by cultivation 

‘•WiEsb, E. A.QncuUuTal0rga7iigaLia,-iint}n United Staies. U. of Kentucky, 1923, 
pp. 26-27. 
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the value of such of them as may require tests to propagate such 
as may be worthy of propagation, and to distribute them among 
agriculturists.” Such activities as these required the employment 
of scientific specialists and the Cemmiasioner was empovrerad to 
“employ other persons, for such time as their services may be 
needed, including chemists, botanists, entomologists, and other 
persona skilled ia the natural sciences pertaining to agriculture,” 

There was iihundant woiL for the new department, and its 
expansion, while alow at first, proceeded soundly. “From 1890 on, 
the d('partn:ierit’s duties and n'sponsibilities increased rapidly 
Existing units of the organization were merged and new units 
created tc carry on research, sendee aetivities. and rogulatoiydaw 
administration. Cooperative extension work in agriculture and 
home eccnomics uas provided by the Smith-Lever Act of May 8, 
1914, under which a nation-wide extension service was set up. 
Subsequent legislation provdded increased extension funds. In 
1889 the Federal appropriation for agriculture totaled nearly 
$2,000,000. By 1917 the figure had risen to approxhnately 
$30,000,000 annually. In the fiscal year ended June 30, 1929, 
money expended or obligated for department activities, including 
road building, exceeded $170,000,000 Today the department’s 
peisonnel numbers approximately 25,000, of whom about 5,000 
axe in Washington and 20,000 in the field. In 1868 one biiilding, 
erected at a cost of $100,000, housed the department's enihe force 
of 73 persons. Its 'VYasbington staff now cooupies more than 40 
buildiuge. or parts of buildings scattered over the city. Its field 
staff reached into all (he States, and into Alaska, Hav'uii, Guam, 
Porto Rico, and the Y'Lrgm Islands. Representati'^es of the de- 
partment are stationed in Europe, South A.morica and Asia.” ^ 

1. OKSiUNIZA-TION AND FUNCTIONS 

The chart orr page 495 sets forth ia graphic form the structural 
C'l-ganization of the United States Dupa,rttnent of Agriculture 
This branch of the fe'.leral govermnent is one of its ten major 
executive departments. The Secretary of Agriculture is iir charge 
of its activities, “He formuHtes and establishes its general policies. 
His extru-departrnental functions include contacts with Congress, 
to secure necessfuy apprepriationa and to advdse regarding pending 
tispucuitural legislation.*, contacts with other executive depart- 

’ EiaealKnTOr. M. S., aad Chew A. P, Of, di., p. 3. 
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menis, to coordinate interdepartmental activities and to avoid 
duplication in work; and membership on numerous boards and 
commissions such as the Federal Farm Board, the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education, the Forest Reservation Commission 
and the Migratory Bird Conservation Commission.” '■ 

On the administrative staff is an Assistant Secretary of Agri- 
calture and five directors of the principal types of v/ork, each 
reporting directly to the Secretary. These are the Director of 


ORGANIZATION OF THE UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 



FliUUtK 9. 

(Source: Mi.sfiellanooiis Publication, No. 8S, U. S. Department of Agri- 
ouUiire 1930, p. iv.) 


Scientific Wc'rk; the Director of Regulatory Work, who is also 
chief ui the Food and Diug Administration; the Director of Ex- 
tension Work, who has under him the Office of Cooperative Ex- 
tension Work, the Office of Motion Pictures, and the Office of 
Exhibits; the Director of Personnel and Business Administration, 
“jIio is in charge of the offices dealing with finance, personnel, 
salmy classification, department organization, and general busi- 
ness operations; and the Director of Infer cnation who has imme- 
diate charge of the Office of Information comprising the Divi- 
sion of Publications, the Press Service, and the Radio Service. 
In addition there is a Solicitor for the department, who is the 
legal adviser of the Secretary, and who has a large staff of 
assistants. 

At the present time there are fourteen major departmental 

Ibid., pp. 3-4. 
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units, the activities of which are under the charge of a Chief 
reporting directly to the Secretary, These units are; Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, Bureau of Animal Industry, Bureau of 
Biological Survey. Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, Bureau of 
Dairy Industry, Bureau of Entomology, Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, Forest Service, Grain Futures Administration, 
Bureau of Home Economics, Bureau of Plant Industry, Plant 
Quarantine and Control Administration, Bureau of Public Roads, 
and Weather Bureau. 

Along with Ihe development of the department there has 
graven up the state agricultural colleges and experiment stations. 
The work of thc.se agencies is closely coordinated. 'Tn some cases, 
this cooperation is made binding by formal agreement or by the 
contioi of funds, white in other cases the cooperation is voluntary. 
Thus the Secretary of Agriculture and the executive committee of 
the Assoeialion of Land-Grant Colh'ges appoint a joint committee 
to work with the Director of Scientific Work and the Office of 
Experiment Stations to correlate the scientific research of the 
Federal department and the state research agencies, lo regulatory 
law administration it is often necessary for the department to 
establish contacts ^vith St-ate agencies, and this is done under the 
supervision of the Director of Regulatory Work. Extension ac- 
tivities of the Federal and State organizations are correlated by 
the Director of Extension. By voluntary action, those in charge 
of publication, press and radio relationships of the colleges and 
the Director of Information of the department try to avoid 
duplications of endeavor and jointly plan special programs. In 
general, the United States Department of Agriculture centers 
eSfort, on national problems, interstate problems or problems the 
solution of which may ^([uire facilities not possessed by the 
States. The State colleges, experiment stations, and State de- 
partments of agriculture deal with the more localized problems.” * 

The functions of the department may be grouped br'oadly into 
six general classes tis follows: (1) Research; (2) extension and in- 
formation; (3) eradication or control of plant and animal diseases 
and pests; (4) oomce activities, such as weather and crop report- 
ing; and forest and vdld life refuge administretion; (5) the ad- 
ministration of regulatory laws; and (6) road construction. All of 
these are so coordinated and integiated that ''the department is 

- Ihid. p S. 
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not a mechanical creation but a living institution evolving struc- 
turally and functionally in a changing world.” 

A still broader classification of the functions of the United 
States Department of Agriculture v/ould group them into (1) re- 
search, (2) extension and sermce, and (3) regulation. Since the 
matter of extension is reseiwed for a succeeding chaptc]-, a brief 
characterization of iLc research and regulatory activities are 
pertinent in the present connection. 

1, Research Work . — -The scientific research undertaken by the 
department has been rightly regarded as primary and funda- 
mental, much of i In structure a,nd usefulness depending upon the 
I'esults seemed. Hundreds of millions of dollars have been added 
to the wealth of the nation through the introduction of new crops, 
and the adaptation of oihers to the varying soils and climates of 
the different sections of the country. Other hundreds of millions 
have been added through the devising of methods of control of 
plant and animal diseases, increased knowledge of the principles 
and methods of crop production, the discovery of botlor methods 
of breeding plant.s and animals, improved marketing procedures, 
and dozens of other valuable findings. 

The best way to present the significance of the research avork of 
the department will be to narrate only a few instances out of 
hundreds of similar ones that might be cited. These aro given in 
the words of a former Assistant Secretouy of the department, 
C. W. Pugsley: 

Veterinarians of the department discovered that the small tick sc 
often found on cattle was responsible for transmitting Texas fever from 
one animal to another. Texas fever is a disease which makes cattle 
raising unprofitable, and soinetitries idih cattle. Fclbwing the isola- 
tion of the cattle tick as a factor in spreading fever, the practice of 
dipping infected animals has reduced the scourge to a minimum. The 
veterinarians also established the fact that insects might be important 
factors in spreading other diseases. Since the discovery of tliis fact, 
yellow fever has been controlled and the Panama Canal dug. 

For many years after pork production became a big factor in the 
business of farming, hog chote’a caused annual losses far into the millions 
of dollars. It is still a destructive disease, but the discoverj by depart- 
ment scientists of a serum end virus treatment has made it possible 
to control and prevent cholera. Statistics show chat since the control 
work was started the death rate among hogs from this disease has been 
reduced from eighty-eight head a thousand to thirty-nine head a thou- 
sand for the country as s, ydiole. 
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While work was being done on various animal problems, other sci- 
entists were studying field crops, vegetables and trees, finding now 
varieties, developing others and searching for new principles and prac- 
tices. Important things have been discovered. The new varieties 
that iiavc been found or developed and shown !'■ be of superior value 
now fill many field.s and in some cases entire valleys, or have become 
dominant over whole state-s. Pima cotton, for example, wag developed 
by selections made from cotton originally brought from Egy];t This 
variety ha.i a fiber of great length and strength and is now grown al- 
most c.xclu.sivclj'' in the Salt Iltvor Valley of Arizuna The annual 
value of the, product of thc.se fields is noai'b^ a million dollars. 

By searching in various parts of the world, department scientists 
found many plant-s that have since become i.mportant in American 
agriculture Among these are hardy alfalfas from Siberia and otf.sr 
parts of Asia, and the soj'bean from the Orient. From Africa and else- 
where have come Sudan grass, Khodes grass, Napier grass, the velvet 
bean and purple vetch We are indebted to Ru.s.sia for Durum wheat, 
a crop that now has an annual value in the United States of from 
$50,000,000 to $100,000,000. Sudan grass rapidly became popular in 
the Southwest and now has a value of more than ?2, 000,000 a year 

American orchards and groves have been enriched by the addition 
of scores of new fruits and nuts, but only a few of tliose tha t have been 
brought into the country and developed can be mentioned. Perhaps 
the most conspicuous of these is the Washington navel orange which 
was introduced by the department from Brazil and now constitutes 
an imj-iortant fenture of the California orange industry, with an aver- 
age yearly production of 8,400,000 boxes for a five-year period. Lately 
this orange has lieer improved in productiveness and quality through 
bud selection based on performance records of trees from which plant- 
ing stock is propagated In more recent years have been added the 
date, the avocado, or alligator pear, the mango, Chinese and Japanese 
porcimrnons, the papaya and pistachio nut. 

But of more importance than the breeding or bringing in of new 
plants i" the discovery of new principles, S'lch as that of the improve- 
ment of the quality of fruit and the yield by means of bud selection 
meuti'meil in the preceding paragraph. Until recently it wa.s generally 
helievoil that a bud or graft from a certain tree when used for propa- 
gating ri'imjduced exactly the parent tree. But the department has 
established the fact that in the case of oranges, lemons and grapefruit, 
as least, buds vary sometimes in their inherent characteristics and 
l»rpetuste these difference' when propagated. This has led to the 
praetico of bud selection from trees tlrat h.ave proved to be superior 
in produetivenes'! or quality of fruit, or both, through carefully con- 
ducted performance records of yield and quality maintamecl for periods 
of years. 

Plant diseases receive the same attention as those afflieti.ng animals 
of the farm. Methods and poisons have been discovered for use in 
combating insects, one of the most important being calci'um arsenate 
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now used in the form of a dust to control the destructive cotton, boll 
weevil. As a result of its use it is now pos.sible to raise profitable crops 
of cotton in spite of this insect. The discovery of the part played by 
the common barberry bush in the life of the black-stem rust of wheat 
ha.s made it possible to control this worst enetr'y of die wheat crop. 

In the war on insect peats agricultural scientists have been active. 
If they were not, .some crops might be in a fair ivay te elimination. 
One of the successful ways of fighting a pest that comes into the coun- 
try is to j!o back to its old home c’' to some "ther part of the world 
and brhig in an enemy that will keep the de,stroyer in subiection. Thic 
was dnr.o in the oa.se of the white scale of citrus fruits in California. 
When this pest started doing damage, scientists went to Aistralia and 
broiight back the ladybird beetle, which set about eliminating the 
de.stroycr. It has siitce been reduced to negligible numbers, saving the 
orange and lemon industry of the Pacific Coast. The gypsy and browm- 
tail moths, which once spread terror before them bscau.s3 of their 
damage, have been fought and checked until they are no longer im- 
portant enemies of orchards and shade and ornamental trees in cities 
and towns. The area infested by the gyp.sy moth has extended some- 
what but it is no longer a major pe,“t in the original territory. Parasites 
and natural enemies of these leaf eaters were imported from Europe 
and Japan and have become established to the infested area. 

As a result of the various kinds of scientific ir’^estigations carried on. 
by the Department of Agriculture, of which this article moniions only 
a few examples, life is being made easier, and conditions vdiieb make 
it infinitely more difficult are avoided. The scientist has provod that 
ho i.s not only useful, but essential. He builds the foundation on wliioh 
the rest of the work of the department is based.^ 

2 Regulatory Activities . — The reguliotory work of the Federal 
Department of Agriculture i.s vitally related to the w'elfare not 
only of the producer, but Mso to that of liie consumer and the 
middleman. The enforcement of the Food and Drugs Act affects 
every home, kitchen, and individual in our nation, insuring to 
them a minimum of adulteration and misbranding of foods and 
drugs. The Gi ain Standards Act enforces the scientifically deter- 
mined standards for wheat, iesuring that No. 1 wheat is the same 
in Nebraska and New York The Bureau of Animal Industry has 
charge of the inspection of meats, and the little purple stamp of 
“TJ. S. Inspected and Passed” insures t,o the buyer the whole- 
somcness of the product he secures. Many of the worst a.nim.ql 
and plant diseases which -we have bn this country have been 
brought in unawares from foreign nations. Since the establish- 

Pugaley, C. W. "TJ. S. Dept, of AgriouUure.'* The Bouh oj Ratal Lije, v'ol 1, 
iiellows Dmliiun Co. Cliicago, 1926, jip. lH-125. 
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ment of the Federal Horticultural Board, which rigidly enforces 
the Federal Quarantine Act, — a measure laying down regulations 
to protect major agricultural crops, both against insect pests and 
diseases established in the United States and against the entry of 
others from foreign countries — no serious pest has entered the 
country. 

The cc.rc which the government gives all phase® of the national 
welfare ia well illustrated by the regulatory acti'vity of the depart 
U'cnt w’hich provides that bvestock in shipment must not be con- 
fined longer than twenty-eight hours without unloading them into 
properly equipped pens tor rest, water, and feeding for at least five 
hours. Before this measure was enacted, it was not uncommon foi 
animals to be confined while in process of shipment foi as much 
as sixty hours or more without feed and w’ater. 

Tilt ramifications of this regulatory work are too extensive even 
briefly to allude to all of the phases ia a summaiy of this lengrh 
Suffice it to say that no part of our federal government is of more 
importance than that which has developed fiom the humble be- 
ginnings in the Patent Office a little less than a century ago. The 
Unlled States Department of Agriculture today stands out prs 
errinently among all such ‘agencies in the se^'eral nations of the 
world, and it grcv;s in efficiency and usefulness from year tc year. 

2. TitE Bureau of Agbiotltuual Economics 

Of all the important and interesting bureaus in the Department 
of A-grisulture, the one most significant to the student of tire 
economic and social rela lionships of country life is the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. In 1921, the Bureau of Markets, the 
Bureau of Crop Estiaiates, and the Office of Farm Management 
weic consolidated into the Bureau of Agriculku’,®! Economics 
under the leadership of Dr. Henry C. Taylor, one of the founders of 
and distinguished contributors to the field of agiicullural economics. 

The Bureau is organized along l.wo principal lines- -commodity 
and functloual. Cotton Marketing: Dairy and Poultry Products; 
Fruits and Vegetables; Grain; Hay, Feed and Seed; and Livestock, 
Meats, and 'Wool are the i.uramodity di\d3ions. The functional 
ones are: Agricxrltural Finance; Crop and Livestock Estimates; 
Faim hlanagement and Coats; Farm Population and Rui’al I/ifc; 
Foreign Agricultural Service; I<and Economics, Statisdeal and 
Historical Research; and 'Wateheueing. 
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As is true of the department as a whole, the work of the Bureau 
encompasses service and regulatory work, though its emphasis 
is upon research. Among the many problems engaging the at- 
tention of its staff are farm management, cost of prcduction. 
credit, insurance, taxation, transportation, land utilization, land 
tenure and land values, price analysis, foreign competition and 
demand, and the social phases of rural life. A staff of more than 
2,400 people are engaged upon these and other activities of the 
Bureau. 

One of the most vital phases of the work of i,he Burea.ii is the 
collection of statistics of agricultural production and the estimat- 
ing of acreages planted and prospective yields. The estimates of 
crop production and numbers of livestock are based on the returns 
of 300,000 individual farmers, each reporting for his own farm. 
This crop I’eporiing se-’vice "is generally considered the most 
adequate a,nd aecinate leporting service of its kind in tho world. 
It is furnishing to the grower, to the distributor, and to the con- 
sumer inv.alu.able information to replace the wild guesses that 
were formerli'- issued from the most varied and often biased 
sources ” >■ 

Early in the crop year, an annual agricultural outlook report is 
issued hj' the Bureau constituting a review of the prospective 
conditions of supply and dema,nd. From time to time this is 
supplemented by special reports of a more limited scope as they 
are found advisable throughout the year. This outlook information 
has proved to be about 90 per cent correct, and the farming in- 
terests of the nation have made wide use of it. If this guidance 
might become general in its application it wmuld constitute a great 
step toward improying the economic welfare of American agri- 
culture. 

In addition to its important work in commodity standardization 
and inspection, the Bureau has developed a nation-wide market 
news service covering all important farm products. “Such blanket- 
ing of the entire country with timely market information pertaining 
to farm products has decreased the disadvantage of the individual 
producer and the small shipper who are in competition with the 
stronger commercial organizations better capable of obtaining for 
themselves accurate information through far-flung trade connec- 
tions. The market-news service helps to promote orderly market- 

'■ 'HiswiihuWBr, M. S., and Chow, A P, Op. cit.. 34. 
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ing. It has greatly reduced the losses previously sustained through 
the blind shipment of perishables to glutted markets while other 
markets were undersupplied. The Federal Government is the 
only agency in a position to furnish such a serricc impartially to 
all concerned on commodities in which there is a nation-wido 
interest ’’ ^ 

To iihe student of the social problem'- of country life, the work 
of tlxe Hixision of Farni Populaiion and Rural Life is especially 
interesting. From the beginning of the Bureau, under the capable 
leadership of Dr. C. J. Galphi, this divisicn has been studying such 
problems as the extent, nature, and significance of rural migra- 
tion, the composition and cliaracterlstics cf the farm population, 
farm tenancy, instii.utions affecting rural life, lural standards of 
Ih'ing, farmeis’ attitudes towards their cooperative ma’lceting 
associations, etc. These studies conducted by this division of the 
Bureau and the large list of the cooperative projects with various 
institutions and agencies throughout the length and breadth of 
the nation hs,ve greatly contiibuted to a more intelligent ’under- 
standing of the social side of our country life and to the buildiag 
of the newly developing science of lural sociolog;;/. 

3. The Lawd-Gkant Colleges 

“ The history of the laud-grant institutions in the United States 
is the story of the growth of an idea — an idea centred in the democ- 
ratization of higher learning.” ® This idea, at first vague and neb- 
ulous, began to take form about the middle of the nineteenth 
century, and was occasioned by the groedng conviction that if 
our national industrial, commercial, p.nd intellectual development 
was t-o proceed as it should, there had to be a larger extension of 
the privileges of higher education to the masses of the people, 
''4t that time most of the American universities and colleges 
were private institutions and they confined themselves principally 
to the teaching of the traditional classics, letters and scholastic 
subjects, The scientific, the technical, and the practical as applied 
to the industries and trades, in which the vast majority of the 
people were engaged, had no place in the scheme of their curricula. 
Higher education was limited largely to those ’who planned to enter 
the learned professions. 

irw,. war. 

? Kl^a, A. J, Survei/ of L«n<l-Uranc Cailegea and Vniversihea, Olhc6 of Education, 
finU, Nn. (). Val 1 , Tt, 1, 15U0, ’’ Historical I.itroduotiou.'' 
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“From the first the idea of democratizing higher learning re- 
ceived little sympathy from the existing private universities and 
colleges. The proposal was regarded as more or less visionary. 
The early loaders, therefore, realized that a now Ux'po of college 
would have to be created — a college that would provide instruction 
in both the liberal and the practical art,s for the classes of A.mcrican 
citizens that had previoush/ not had the means nor the social back- 
ground for higher education in the old institutions. To roach the 
nias.scs of people in all parts of the oountr;/, it v/ae necessary to 
establish at, least one of the colleges in every State in the Union,” * 
As early as 1845, Jonathan B. Turner, formerly a professor in 
Illinois College, was advocating higher education for the industrial 
classes by means of the organization of industrial universities. 
The plan v/hich he proposed, predicated upon the assumption 
that sooist 7 / consists of two classes, the professional and industrial, 
is set forth in the following xvords of that advocate : 

All civilized society is, necessarily, divided into two distinct coopera- 
tive, not antagonistic classes; A small class, wuo.se proper business it 
is to toaok the true principles of l•elig■on, law, raediLULO, .scieiifo, art, 
and literature; and a much larger class, who am engaged in some fcim of 
labor in agriculture, commerce and the arts. To enable these industrial 
classes to realize its benelits in practical life, we need a university for the 
industrial classes in each of the States, with their consequent subordinate 
institutes, lycoums, and high schorils in each of the ooimtios and towns. 

There should be connected with such an institution, in this State, a 
sufUcieiit quantity of land of variable soil and aspect, for all its needful 
annual oxpeviments.and processes in the great interests of agriculture 
and horticulture. Buildings of appropriate size and construction for 
all ordinary and special uses; a complete philosophical, chemical, an- 
atomical, and industrial ftppara.tu.3; a general cabinet embracing every- 
thing that relates to, illustrates, or facilitates any one of the industrial 
arts; especially all sorts of animals, birds, reptiles, insects, ti’ees, shrubs, 
and plants found in this State and adjacent States. 

In.stniatioji should be constantly given in all those studies and soi- 
encea, of whatever sort, which tend to throw light upon any art or 
employment, wliioh any student may desire to master, or upon any 
duty he may be called upon to perform; or which may tend to seoime 
his moral, civil, social, and industrial perfection, as a man.^ 

Turner proposed in 1852 the idea that Congress should make 
these industrial universities possible by means of funds to be 

^ Ihid., p. i. 

2 True, Alfici Charlea. A Sidury nf AsricuUuTnl Educa^'io'i. in the Sivies, 

pp. S3-?7. 
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derived from land grants. He said in part: "And I am satisfied 
that if the farmers and their friends will now but exert themselves 
they can speedily secure for this State and for each State in the 
Union, an appropriation of public lands adequate to create and 
endow in the most liberal manner, a general system of industrial 
education, more glorious in its design and more beneficial in its 
results than the vmrld has ever seen before ” ‘ 

But it is Justin Smith Morrill who is regarded as the father of 
the land-grant college. Mr. Morrill was then the Representative 
in the lower House and later United States Senator from Vermont. 
UTiile it seems extremely doobtfi'l that the movement originated 
with hini, yet he is the person who carried the brunt of the fight 
for such a measure in two successive sessions of Congress, finally 
winning the battle. The initial land-grant college bill was intro- 
duced in the House by Mr MtCTill in 1857, and supported by him 
and a., large errtside sentiment from educaiional and farm leaders, 
it was passed in the House by a vote of 305 to 100 in April, 1858, 
and in the Senate in February, 1859, the vote being 25 to 22 
President Buchanan vetoed the bill, giving as bis principa.1 objec- 
tion its constitutionality, the question being whether Congress had 
the power to make a donation of publio lands to the several states 
for the puiTOse of establishing colleges to educate their citizenship. 

Tji the next session of Congress, Mr. Morrill again intioduced 
the measuxe, answering the objections of Buchanan, and the bill 
was passed in June, 1862, receiving the signature of President 
Lincoln in July of that year. ‘‘The first Alonill Act, which pro- 
vided for the establishment of the most comprehensive .system 
of scientific, technical and practical higher education the world 
hsa ever known, contained thx-ee outstanding features. The first 
was the provision for the creation of a permanent endoivment 
through grants of public lands for the crganizalion and support 
of the colleges. The ■second was the designation of the tj^pe of 
college to be established. The third was the placing of an obliga- 
tion upon the States to maintain intact the capital fund of the 
endowment for the in-uintenance of the college, which carried the 
far-reaching implication of future financial support by the State 
governments themselves.” “ 

The resulting jnslitutions are cfdled land grant colleges bec.a,use 
30,(300 acres of public lands for each Senator and Rtpreseutative 

' Itfitt r xioin. A, J. Op. cU,, p. S. 
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which they had in Congress was provided for each of the states 
upon legislative acceptance of the provisions of the bill within Lwo 
years, and the establishment of at least one college in each state 
within B period of five 3 'ears. Where no public lands were available 
in a state, scrip was issued for public lands elsewhere, this being- 
sold and applied to the purposes of the measure. Iowa was the 
first state to express acceptance -and others follov'ed in rapid si’-c- 
cession. After the conclusion of the Chdl War, the Southern States 
were allov/ed the prmleges of the measure. 

The second Morrill Act was passed by Congress in August. 1890. 
and was signed by President Harrison in the same year. Under 
the terms of this act, the institutions were to receive 115,000 in 
] 890. with $1,000 additiorcl each year, until the annual appropri- 
ation reached a. total of $25,000. This money was to be expended 
only for instruction in “agriculture, the mechanic arts, the English 
language, and the various branches of mutthematical. ph 3 csical, 
natural, and economic sciences with special reference to their aj)- 
plication to the industries of life and to Ihe facilities for sucli 
instruction.” The promsion was roado that no raoi.aj di.siinction 
should apply, and this second Morrill Act greodly stimulal.od the 
ilevelopment of negro land-grant colleges, one being organised in 
each of the Southern States. In 1907, Senator Knute Nelson of 
Minnesota, in what is Icnowu as the Nelson Amend.ment, secured 
an additional $25,000 annually for the support of the colleges. 
The terms under which it was to be expended v/ere quite .similar to 
those of the second Morrill Act, 

These three acts ha-ve resulted in sixty-seven laud-grant colleges 
and universities, giving agricultural training of college grade, 
seventeen of wliich a, re institutions for the colored The work of 
these, in conjunction with that of the agricultural experiment 
stations and the agricultural errtension services, reinforced as they 
all are by the cooperation of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, has been profound in its influence upon our national 
economic and social struetur-e. A scientific agriculture has been 
developed, and it may truthfully be said that these institutions 
have only begun to gain their stride. 

d. Agricultural Experiment Stations 

At the outset, the state agricultural colleges were confronted 
noth the teaching of a relatively unorganized and unexplored field 
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of knowledge, It was extremely logical that almost as soon as 
they were established an insistence should ai’ise that provisions 
for research be made, However, the first experiment station in 
the United States supported by the state was not in one of these 
institutions hut developed at Wesleyan University, Middletown, 
Connecticut, in 1876, under the directorship of W. 0, Atwater, 
It was supported in part by private funds and in part by state 
appropriations. Two years later, in 1877. the slate increased its 
appropriation, took complete charge of the stalion, and moved it 
iiO Nev; Haven where the land-grant institution was located at 
that time. In 1873, the Board of Regents of the University of 
California eatablished an experiment station with E, W. Hilgard 
as director. In 1877 a legislative appropriation was made for the 
work. In the same year a similar development took place in 
North Carolina, the experiment station, at Brat time being located 
at Chapel Hill in connection with the State University, but len 
years later it w'as moved to Raleigh where the state agricullmral 
college is located. 

To trace this movement at Cornell, in Nevr Jersey, Ohio, 
Msssa-chuaetts, and numbers of other states vrould be beyond our 
needs in tliis brief account. The convention of agricultural colleges 
and experiment stations became actlvelj’’ interested in federal 
aid for research. This organization firmly backed the Hatch Act, 
so named for its author, Representative William H. Hatch of 
Missouri, and the bill became law in 1887. "As a result of the law, 
the greatest national system of agricultural experiment stations 
in the history of the vmrld came into existence.” ^ In the measure, 
provision was made for an experiment station in every state, 
preferably in connection with the land-grant oollcge. The act 
appropriated the sum of §15,000 annualljr for the station, descri'oed 
the general nature of the investigations to he conducted, gave to 
the Federal Department of Agriculture general supervision over 
the work, and also provided for the publication of results and their 
dissemination under government frank. The appropriate a was 
not a large one, hut it accomplished che purpose of stimulating 
the creation of a station in every state and of calling forth state 
approtrriations to extend the work which was thus started. 

Tbs Adams Act approved on March 16, 1906, greatly strength- 
ened the experiment stations of the various states. It carried an 

* KUte, A. J, Op. w 23. 
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annually increasing appropriation which reached the ninxhnum 
of $15,000 in 1911, thus giving a total of $30,000 to each state for 
experimental work. The Adams Act restricts the expenditure of 
the funds which it made available more than docs the Hatch Act, 
stating that the amount appropriated shall "bo applied only to 
paying the necessary expenses of conducting original researches 
or expe’ijAtjnts bearing directly on the agricultural industry of 
the United States, having due regard to the varying conditions 
and oeeds of the respective States or Teriitories,” 

In 1925, the Purnell Act, under the sponsorship of Representa- 
tive Fred S. Purnell of Indiana, was passed, in the oggrcgfii,e 
providing $60,000 annually for the purposes thus specified in the 
Act: "The funds appropriated pursuant to this act, chall be ap- 
plied only to paying ihe necessar 3 '- expenses of conducting investi- 
gations 01 making experiments bearing directly on the production, 
manufacture, pieparation, use, distribution and marketing of agri- 
cultural products, and include such scientific researches as have 
for their puipose the establishment and maini.enance of a perma- 
nent and efficient agricultural industry, and such economic and 
sociological investigations as liave for (heir i.)urpoEC the develop- 
ment and improvement of the rural home and rural life, and for 
the printing and disseminating of the results of said resoarobos ” 
This measure einpha-sized for the finsf. time research in the fields 
of rural economies, sociology, and home economics, and increased 
experiment station aid from the federal government to a total of 
$90,000, including the $30,000 from the tvro previous acts. How- 
ever, in 1927-28 state support had gone much beyond the fed- 
eral in all but five states. In that year, $1.4,209,755 represented 
the income of agricultural experiment stations in continental 
United States, $3,360,000 of this amount representing federal 
funds 

And yet the amount spent in this important field is still much 
too hmited. A recent comprehensive survey ^ of the extent of 
agricultural research states that the follcwing suggestions seem 
warranted concerning the future of agricultural research by the 
land -grant institutions: “(1) The whole field is important and 
there should be a general strengthening of research rathe*' than 
development in one field to the exclusion of others, (2) The pres- 
sure and need for results immediately applicable for relief or 

^ Thid,, V'oi. 3, p. C49. 
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solution of problems will, perhaps, on the whole, continue to limit 
or defer much-needed research of more fundamental character 
unless there is general realization on the part of constituents that 
quick results for practical application depend upon the store of 
basic facts available. (3) The economic necessity for practical 
rosulis will probably result in provision of hinds, consistent v/ith 
State financial hinitations, for loscarch cf the more practical type, 
(4-1 For i,he bust interests of agriculture, Skiie and national ’.velfarc, 
more liberal and adequate support should be provided for and 
assigned to rcsearcb of the more fundamental Iwpas. While such 
research ma^/ have as an objective the development of principles 
and facts underlying the practical solution of a problem, or group 
of problems, there should be general understanding tliat such 
research effort should not be diverted to temporary solutions of 
single problems.” 

QU£STIONS 

1. What was the attitude of Jolui Adams ana George Washingwu with 
regard 1.0 federal aid for the proniudon of agneuituro in the young ic- 
publie? 

2, Describe the huailde lieginnings of the Federal Department of Agrioultura 
in tho Patent Office. Why did it originate in that branch of the govern- 
ment? 

S. Y/hcn was it constituted a separate department, of the federal govern- 
ment^ What was the title of the officer placed in charge of it'i' How 
recently was tho position of Secretary of Agriculture created as a Cabinet 
position^ 

4. Outline the growth nf the Department of Agriculture from 1890 to June 30, 

giving in round numbers the persons employed and the annual 
budget. 

5. Give tho duties of the Secretary of Agriculture. Wliat officials constitute 
his aduiiftistretwe staff? 

6. How many major departmental heads are there in the Department of 
Agriculture? What is the head of each of these called? Name these major 
departmental units. 

7. Descrilie the general relationship oxisting between the TJnited States 
Department of AgriculToro and the land-grant colleges 

8. Into what three general classes may tho functions of the department be 
broadly grouped? Kvpla'ti brieay what is meant by each of these classes. 

9. Diaciise the importanoo of research in tha work of the department. 

10. Oivo a few eonrrete examples illustrating the far-reaching value of the 
research done by the department 

11. tVhat are «on<e of the ways in which tire regulatory work of the depart- 
ment is vitally related to the welfare not only of the producer, but also 
to that of the censumer and the middleman^ 
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12. Along what two principal lines is the work of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics organized? Name a few of the many problems engaging the 
attention of its staff. 

13. Describe the " crop estimating,” ” nation-wide market news service,” and 
“ agricnltisial outlook” “e’-viccs of the Bureau, and ulie i.npcottince of 
these to the farmer, 

14. Why is thp Division of Farm Population and Rural Life of special interest 
to the student of rural social proWems? 

15. What is a land-grant college, and why is it so called? How have they 
contnb\ited to the ” democr«tizat'oc, of higher learning” ? 

16. Wbn was Jonathan B. Turner and what did he propose? Describe the 
important pait played by Justin B. Morrill in the establishment of the 
laad-grarit colleges and aniveisities. 

17. Briefly suminpriaB the provisions of the Morrill and Nelson acts relating 
to these institutions, and the general significance of the resulting aoliiave- 
ments, 

18. Why was the agricultiual experiment station a logical next step after 
the lend-grant college and university? 

19. What did the Hatch Act of 1RR7 provide? the Adams Act of 1906? tho 
Purnell Act of 1925? Compare the federal and stale S'lpport for agri- 
cultiiral experiment stst'ons in the fiscal year 1027- 1028. 

20. Discuss the suggestions made by a recent compi'chensive survey concern- 
ing the future of ngnoultural research by the land-grant institutions 
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CHAPTER XXVI 

AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION WORK 


“There is a new leaven at work in rural America. It is stimu- 
lating to better endeavor in farming and home making, bringing 
rural people together m groups for social intercourse and study, 
solving commurnty and neighborhood problems, fostering better 
relations and common endeavor between town and country, 
bringing recreation, debate, p‘igeantr5’-, the drama and art into 
iAe nu'al community, developing cooperation and enriching the 
life and broadening the vision of rural men and women. This new 
leaven is the cooperative extension v/ork of the stats agricultural 
coUegas and the Federal Department of Agriculture, v/hich is 
being carried on in cooperation v,dth the counties and rural people 
throughout the United States." ^ In these words. C. B. Smith, 
who has given many years of his life to promoting agricultural 
extension work, gives a summary evaluation of its importance. 

Once the land-grant colleges were weU under way and the 
experiment stations vrere effectively functioning, it was inevitable 
that a knowledge of impioved agricultural msthods should result 
that be of inestimable value to the farmers of the several 
sta.tea. The store of useful information in these institutions de- 
rived from research, and gathered from soui’ces of practical ex- 
perience over state and nation are sc far ahead of what the ave:-’ 
age farmer knows that the chasm thus existing Is one of the most 
stu'ious problems of modem education. Fortunately, the state- 
supported instituiioTi in this country considers that its responsi- 
bility ig not alone to the students within its walls, and to the- 
world of scholm-ghip, but that just so far as is practicable its 
facilities must ire extended to the humblest eitisen in the remotest 
corner of the state. Someone has remarked that the campus of 
such an institution is the entire state. 

In its essential nature extension work is teaching the farmer 
and his community the things which most ooaoern “better farm- 

FhiSiOo, M, C. The Affnc«lla,iiu JSxtmieian Hyetem. "Wiley, 
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ing, better business and better living.” While much of the work 
is done through printed matter, the main emphasis is upon demon- 
stration and personal contact. Such work is a part of what we 
are accustomed to call “adult education ” For a number of years 
there has been a growing appreciation throughout the nation that 
one’s f'daca^ion is not completed with the close of one’s formal 
schooling. Tc a certain extent we must learn throughout life, 
often by bitter experience, but ihe extension worker's point of 
view is that in effect we should consciously alw'ays be in school, 
learning with open minds the valuable lessons available from ^he 
world’s rich treasure store of knowdedge. 

An enumeiation of the objectives of agricultural extension work 
show's how thorough Ij' in line it is with the modern conception of 
adult education. Smith and Wilson ^ list them as follows; “ (1) To 
increase the net income of the farmer through more efficient pro- 
duction and marketing and the better use of capital and credit. 
(2) To projnote better homes and a higher standard of living on 
the farm. (3) To develop rural leaders. (4' To pro.mots the mental 
social, cultural, recreational and communit 3 ' life of rural people. 
(5) To implant a love of rural life in farm boys and giils (6) To 
acquaint the public with the plaiw of agriculture In the notional 
life. (7) To enlarge the vision of rural people and the nation on 
niral matters. (8) To impro'/e the educational and sphitual life 
of rural people.” 

1. The Development of the Idea 

True - points out that the “form of popular education of farming 
people in the United States now known as agricultural extension 
vmrk passed through several stages of development covering nearly 
a century and a half.” Almost co-extensive with ihe formation of 
agricultural societies in this country, there -was an effort to reach 
a wider audience than their membership in the improvement of 
agriculture. As earlj' as 1792 the Massachusetts Society for 
Promoting Agriculture is on record as recommending “that the 
members in different parts of the State would meet at stated 
times in places convenient to themselves and invite tlie aid of 
others who are desirous of forv/arding improvements in agrioul- 

’ Ibid., p. 5. 

® True, A, C A H''‘MQrv of Agricultural JSxtension Work in the United States: 
1783-19^6, Miscellaneous PuuiieaUou JTo, 15, U. S. Departmeuu of A^rlcuUme, 
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ture.” Letters were sent out by the same society to be read by 
the town clerks, the message being intended to stimulate the im- 
provement of agriculture. The state agricultural society in 1843 
sponsored the plan of itinerant lecturers, practical and scientific 
fanners, who gave lectures throughout the state. Local organiza- 
tions of farmers were stimulated for discussion of irnpreved agri- 
culture in a number of states, and faiis and exhibits were promoted. 

One of the, rnc.st significant forms vhich this eraly extension 
work assumed was that Icnown as “farmers' institutes.” The.se 
grew out of the more or less ii-regmnr meetings of the agricultural 
societies and the v/ork of the state departments of agriculture but 
the real beginnings came with the establishment of the agricultural 
colleges and experiment alationa. Groups of speakers were sent 
out from these institutions on scheduled itineraries, and lectures 
■were given to farmers regarding the methods and probloms ap- 
plioabla to their particular localities. These meetings wore in the 
nature of a forum in which those who attended pre.sented questions 
as to their particular difficultie-s and interests. In 1914, there 
v;ere around 9,000 institutes held in 44 states ■nfith an attendance 
of over 3,600,000. The passage of the Smith-Lever Act, however, 
developed other forms of ext(.’nsion vmrk '•-'hioh vvere more effective, 
and the farmers’ instituh'-s have declined in number and extent. 
They accomplished a vast amount of good, in a vddely diffused 
sort of way; and they effectively served to creal^e an atmosphere 
which was favorable to the development of tlie farm demonstra- 
tion work. 

This countrj’- is deeply indebted to Dr. Seaman h. Knapp for 
the basic idea of farm demonstration. In discussing his experiences 
in Louisiana in 1883, this grand old man of agiiculture, said “we 
then learned the philosophy and the power of farm demonstra- 
tion.” At that time he was in charge of a movement to settle a 
vast tract of land in the southwestern portion of that state As 
the result of extensive advertising in the Northv/est, settlers began 
to an'ivc. They did not knov.' the problems of farming under such 
pioneer conditions, and Dt. Knapp tells of a carload who arrived 
in the evening, looked over the situation, talked with the natives 
and left before breakfast! In that emergency, he resorted to 
demonstration, “He made an attractive offer to one gootl western 
farmer for each township. He saw that that man had proper in- 
struetion and guidance, In a few years successful object lessons 
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were established. The immigration movement was a complete 
success from that time forward and now there arc more than 
30,000 prosperous citizens in Southwest Louisiana whose coming 
is the result of this method of procedure. Thousands of these 
immigrants axe among the most successful farmers, but best of 
all, the Aoadians soon learned to do as well as newcomers. A 
great pro.sperous section of the countrj'' is prod'.ieing rice, sugar, 
cotton, corn and high-class livestock where for centuries there 
had been swamp, prairie and waste land ‘Such are the possi- 
bilities of demonstration’ says the man who is responsible for its 
inauguration.” ^ 

Some years later, in 1903, v/e find him in Tcivell, Texas, where 
in the fall of that year ofFeially the Farmers’ Cooperative Demon- 
stration Work had its beginning. The Department of Agriculture 
at Washington put np some money to aid an area demoralized in 
almost every way by the advent of the boll weevil. The first 
volunteer demonstrator was Walter C. Poiler, and he was in- 
demnified against loss from his experiments by a guaranty of 
.11,000 collected from bankers and business men for the purpose. 
But he did not liave to collect the indemnitj'’. When the demon- 
stration liad been completed, Mr Porter found that he had cleared 
$700 more than he v/onld have made under the methods that he 
had pre'vnouslj^' pursued. 

Dr Enapp in the autumn of 1903 was allotted 140,000 of a 
Congressional appropriation made 1,o fight the boll weevil, This 
amount supplemented by coniiibutions from bankers, merchants, 
railroad presidents, and lm.sines3 men generally was used i,o 
appoint a number of m.en as farm demonstration agents in Texas, 
and the movement in 1905 spread to Oklahoma and Mississippi, 
At first, the men appointed covered a territory corrsisting of 
several counties, selecting demonstrators in a diffused sort of v,'ay 
throughout the area for which thev were responsible. It soon be- 
came apparent that a county was about as much territory as an 
agent could cover with an approach to desirable efficiency in the 
work In reporting to the Federal Department of Agriculture in 
1908 with regard to his v/ork Knapp said in this connection: "A 
few demonstration farms seattered throughout the country, — say 
five or six, such as would be the case where one agtmt had oha.rge 
of seven or eight counties, — do not create suifioient public senti- 

' &ll,a,rtiu. 0. B, The Dmi-JndrdianM'.ih. Stidtfoid Gc., 192Q, pp. 1-2. 
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incnt and moral foree to change the long-established usages of 
the masses. There must be at least five or six demonstration farms 
and quite a number of cooperators in each township so that prac- 
tically we reach every neighborhood, arouse interest and com- 
petition everywhere, and amuse the whole community. To do 
this requires at least one agent in rhe county.” It was in line 
with this policy that in November, 1906, W. C. Stalling-s of Smith 
County, Texas, was appointed the first county agent in the United 
States, Supported in part by the federal government, in part 
by the General Education Board, and by business men, chambers 
of commerce, and similar sources, the work spread over the South, 
and to the North and West, greatly proving the soundness of 
the demonstration idea. 

At the present time there are in the agricultural oxtension 
system of the United States over 5,70G federal, state, and county 
employees, cooperating with app^ximately 250.000 volunteer 
local leaders and 1,500,000 farm and home demonstrators. The 
expenditures hy national, state, and county governments aggre- 
gate a total of more than $23,000,000, and each year around 
three million faira houics are influenced for improvement in some 
phase of their activities and fanning operations. 

2. The Smith-Levek Act 

The Committee on Extension of the Association of American 
Agi’ioultural Experiment Stations in 1908, at a meeting in Wash- 
ington, through its chairman, Kenyon L, Butterfield, made the 
following report, in which was contained the suggestion which 
led to the Smith-Lever Act, the federal legislation which gave 
power to the farm demonstration worh; 

ft is the belief of vour coouriittfn inat the ohisf means of stimulating 
the proper recognitiwu and adequate orgauiaaiion of extension work 
in agriculture in our land-grant colleges is a federal appropriation for 
the work. We are quite aware of the objections that may be made to 
this proposition — that vve alieudy have coo much federal supervision; 
that the federal creaswy Le inadequate to the demands made upon it; 
that it is becoming too easy to rush to the federal government whenever 
Elciney is desired for any public purpose; and that initiative sliould bo 
loft to the states. But there are fundamental reasons, sc it seems to 
jmt committee, why we have a right, and, indeed, a duty, to a.sk 
iCioagress to appropriate money for this purpose. Extension woik in 
the land-grant Colleges differentiates itself sharply from research work 
on the ms hand, and from the instruction of resident students on the 
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other. There is little chance for argument upon the proposition that 
the organization of resident instmction in agriculture through the 
Morrill and Nelson acts and the organization of research and experi- 
mentation through the Hatch and Adam.s acts is chiefly responsible 
for the progress In agricultural etiucabioii Lhat has been made during 
the past few decades. It is true that a few individual states had recog- 
nized their obligations and opportunities before any of these acts were 
pa.s.scd But what brought these typas of work into well organized foriii, 
and v/hat put them upon a substantial foundation, was the federal 
appropriation. We can think of no argument that has ever apjjlied or 
docs now to federal appropriations for agricultural colleges and 

expci'iijient stations that docs nch equally aj'ply to extension work, 
wliich i.s organic and vita.l in the developniGiit of the functions of the 
in.stil utiona which we represent 

We would not advocate a large appropriation for this purpose. We 
would suggest that the proposed law should make aa appropriation of, 
say, $10,000 a year from the federal treasury to each land-grant college 
for the purpose of carrying on extension v/ork in agriculture, and that 
the act be so framed that, after this appropriation has been made, 
there shall also be an appropriation, based on some per capita stand- 
ard, made to the same institutioris for tlm same purpose on condition 
that the states themselves appropriate equal amounts. Thus we would 
have effected a stimuhis for n ell-organized extension work in every 
land-grant college in the United Slate.s. Stale iniiiative ’voulcl not be 
destroyed, Put rather stimulated It would j'emairi with the stDt3.s 
themselves tc detenninc how far they would cai’e to go In a,ny event 
it ’vould irot be a heavy drain on their own treasuries.^ 

The oill met with enthasiastic support from President Woodrow 
Wilson, and with the customarj>- delay and changes in Congres- 
sional procedure, under the sponsorship of Hon. A. F. Lever of 
South Carolina in the Tiouse and Senator IlDke Smith of Georgi-o 
in the Senate was iinaily enacted into law on May 8, 1914. A 
tribute to the, work of Dr. Knapp and nn interesting picture of 
the method and philosophy of the work was given by Congressman 
Lever in hi.s report for the Committee on Agriculture to the House 
of Representatives in 1913. Mr. Lever had been keenly interested 
in the demonstration work from its inception and his .’-oport 
comes from an intimate kno'.dedge of it. 

Various agencies ha-ve Ijeen tided as a connecting link, with various 
degreaa of suoceBS. The printed page is insufficient. The buUehn and 
agricultural press have not been found effective in reaciiiiig and im- 
pressing the farmer in the reniote districts, who most needs the in- 
formation. The late Dr. Seaman A. Knapp, founder of the Demonstra- 
tion Work ill this country, said. 

’ Smitb. &nd Wilsop Op ‘Hi., rp, 40-41. 
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“There is much knowledge applicable and helpful to husbandry 
that is annually worked out and made available by the scientists in the 
United States Department of Agriculture and in the State Experiment 
Stations and by individual farmers upon their farms, which is sufficient 
to readjust agriculture and place it upon a basis of greater i)i'<'nt, to 
reconstruct tire rural home, and to give country life an attraction, a 
digrrili’’, and a potential inlhience it has never received. This body of 
knowledge ca^'not be conveyed arid delivered by a written message 
to the people in such a v/ay that they v/ill accept and adopt it This 
can only be done by psrsoital appeal and ocular demonstration.” 

His judgment was correct, and to meet the deficiericy of the bulletin 
and agricultural press in improssing the farmer there arose the system 
of undertaking to do this by means of the lecture institute work, as 
the bvdletin nrrd lecture lias its place in the extension field, but the best 
thought of the country had concluded that the characteristic attitude 
of the farmer is such as to make the de’^elopment of some other system, 
of icaohing him with the best practice of agriculture a pressing necessity. 

The farmer is naturally conservative, and to an extent ske]3tical of 
new methods. His habits of thought and methods of jjrocedure are 
well settled upon him, and he is slow to change either ucles.s convinced 
beyond any doubt of the wisdom of doing so. 

To him experimentation with new methods seems to be. and is, in 
the nature of s. gamble and the farmer cannot afford to gamble. He 
may read the bulletin and hear the lecture, but unless he is shown that 
the method propcoed for handling b>s business, shown under his ov;n 
conditions, is better, he will not accept it as against his own, which 
has provided a living at least for himself and family. It is not sufficient 
to tell the fanner that his method is not the best. He most be shown 
the best methods. The appeal must be made through his eye. lie will 
quickly accept new principles and practice.’! if their value is demon- 
strated to him under th.e environment in which he lio'ss, and the 
system of itinerant teaching, which Sir Horace Plunkett ssys, "has 
stood the test bai ter than any other,” is {vedicated upon the idea of 
the willingness ujoon the part of the fanner to adopt these methods 
which have been proven to him personally to Ije most effective In his 
business. 

The fundr.mentol idea of the system of demonstratioa or itinerant 
leach.iug, presupposes the j)eTa''nal contact of til's teacher with the 
person being taught, the participation of the pupil in ihe 'actual demon- 
stration of the lesson being taughi, and the snocess of the method 
prcuio.sed. It i.s 0 system which frees the pupil from the slavishness of 
the text!x)oks, which makes the field, the garden, the orchard and even 
the parlor md kitchen classrooms It teaches us to “learn tc do by 
doing." As President Wilspn said; “It constitutes the kind of werk 
which it seems to me is the only kind that generates real education; 
that is to say, the demonstration process and the personal touch with 
the insrU who does the demonstrating." ^ 
r Martin, O. B. Op. wt., pp. 3S-3S. 
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The Smith-Lever Act provided $10,000 the first year for each 
of the states which by action of its legislature approved the pro- 
visions of the act, and an additional sum aggregating $4,100,000 
which is distributed to the states and Hav'aii in accordance with 
the proportion which the rural population of each state and of 
Havvaii bears to the total rural pooulation of all the stctes as 
determined by the next preceding censiis. The provision is made 
that the allotment to each state from, the $4,100,000 appropriation 
is couditioiied upon the appropriation of an ec(ual sum from the 
legislature of the state, or provided by state, county, college, local 
authority, or indmdua.I oontidbutions from within the state. 

In 1930, there was a $1 580,000 Federal Supplementary Smith- 
Lsi^er fund which is distjibuted to the states and Hawaii on the 
same basis as the other Smith-lever funds, except that all but 
$300,000 of this amount must be spent for the salaries of agents 
in counties. 

The Coppcr-Ketcham Act, approved Ivlay 22, 1928, appro- 
priates $1,480,000 additional for agricultural extension work. 
This measure also supplements the Smith-T^ver Act. Its provi- 
sions are that $20,000 goes to each state and Hawaii without the 
necessity of state offset. An additional $500,000 is provided which 
is distributed according tc the ratio of tin; ruial population of 
each state and Hawaii to the total rural population, and the 
amounts so determined must be matcheil l>y funds from v/ithin 
the state. 

These Federal Smith-I<ever funds and the Federal Capper- 
Ketcham funds are the stabilizing funds of the agricultural ex- 
tension work. “ They make possible a national system of extension 
These funds, given by the federal government to the states for 
the most part on condition that the state will contribute a lilce 
amount, have a unif^dng and steadying effect on Lhe whole move- 
ment. They stimulate the states not only to contribute as much 
as does the federal government but considerably more In actual 
practice, the states are contributing from sources v/ithin the state 
about $1 .50 for each dollar contributed by the federal government 
for extension vmrk. It is probably not too much tc say that 
national funds made possible the whole system of county extension 
agents, w'hich is the chief thing that differentiates present-day 
agricultural extension from earlier work in the United States.” ^ 

' Snitl., a.id WiJaoQ. Op, ^ . p. 169. 
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3. Organization of the Work 

Agricultural extension work may be characterized as a partner- 
ship undertaking between the government and the people. Within 
the state, the responsibility for this work is in the agricultural 
college. The official in charge is customarily known as the Director 
of Extension, and this position is usually coordinate in rank with 
that of the director of the experiment station and of the director 
of teaching. In accord with the organization of the agricultural 
college, the direct, or of* extension is either directly responsible to 
the president, or whore there i= a dean to that officer. His duties 
are the employment of all memhens of the oxteasinn teachiog 
staff, the responsibility of administering all extension funds, the 
determination of policies, and the approval of extension projects 
and publications In addition he is the contact officer of the Federal 
.Department of Agiiculture, as v/cll as the representative of the 
state college in national or regional extension conferences. The 
extension program of a number of states is so extensive that an 
Assistant Director of Extension is necessary to share the adminis- 
trative loa,d. 

On the staff of the dh'ector, and responsible directly to him are 
a number of district supervi.sors, each haidng the territory of some 
15 or 20 county agents. These .suirenusors, or state leaders as they 
are sometimes called, are contact officers for the director in his 
dealings with county officials to arrange the local financial cooper- 
ation and employment of the county agent. From time to time, 
these district super visora visit their agents and help them plan 
their work- District meetings of the agents are arranged at appro- 
priate times so that the^/ may have the benefit of common counsel 
and the intercLange of experiences. 

A.notber very essential feature of the dmecLor’s staff, usually 
located at the extension headquarters, is a group of subject-matter 
S^jecialists. For example, there may lie an extension agronomist, 
extension economist, extension horticulturist, extension dairyman, 
exteufeion nutritionist, etc., the services of each of these being 
available to the county agent for consultation, and to the director 
in planning Ms programs of work and answering correspondence 
relating to the particular field of the specialist. Often the schedule 
of the county agent for special campaigns is made to coincide 
with die visit cf a specialist. For example, the exiensjon hortb 
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culturist may spend a week with an agent at the time of the year 
when pruning operations are in order and the extension economist 
when the farm management plans for the year are being mapped 
out. It is impossible for a county agent to be a specialist in all 
fields, and this group of extension specialists gives much solid 
reinforcement to his efforts. 

The publications and publicity work of the sxtenaion service 
is important, and is usually handled by an agricultural editor 
and publicity agent, and such assistance as may be required in 
the field of visual in.sl, ruction. 

In the Federal Department of Agriculture, there is a Director 
of E'ctensi(m Work who is responsible directly to the Secretary of 
Agiiculturc. This Extension Seiwice of the fede)'al department 
"is made up of three main offices: the Office of Cooperative 
Extension Work, which represents the Director in handling all 
cooperative extension work with the slates, especially such as 
inw.fives Smith -Lever Clarke-McNsry Extension, and Capper- 
Ketcham funds; a,n Office of Exhibits, v/hich represents the Director 
in preparing sad handling exhibits at state, regional, national, and 
ini crnational fairs; and an Office of Motion Pictures, ri^hich repre- 
sents the Dii'ector in the development and handling of all dei»art- 
mental motion picture fil/ns. The federal Director of Extension 
represents the SecretLi,cy of Agriculture in dealing with all state 
extension directors in apprordng all state extension projects in- 
volving Smith-lever, Capjoer-Ketcham, or other federal funds, 
and thi'ough the Office of Cooperative Extension Work, whose 
Chief reports to the Director, studies the effectiveness of the ex- 
tension work in the field, examines all state accounts involving 
Smith-Lever and Capper-Ketcham funds to see that the moneys 
hav'e been spent in accordance with law and agreements, and 
prepares an annual report to Congress on all agricultural extension 
■w<3rk: done in the United States.” ' 

Four regional agents, each hardng about twelve states in his 
territcay, represent the Office of Coopoi-vative Extension Work in 
its superwisory and adffisory contacts with the state ostonsion 
sj'stems. In addition, there is a staff of about a do^en technically- 
trained men and women who carry the practical results of thp 
researches of the Department of Agriculture to the extension 
specialists in the various states, 

' Smith, aad V/Iiscn, Op. cii., o. 15. 
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The ganeral plan of organization and financing of the extension 
system of the United States is well summarized in the following 
condensed statement ^ of the personnel employed in 1929 to carry 
on this great movement for educating the farmers of this nation: 

A national extension director, with about 35 federal organization 
and subject matter extension specialises 

About 60 state extension directoi’s and assistant directors. 
About 410 state .sapeiwisors of county agents 
About 1,100 full-time ^lEd part- tune esbension specialists. 
About 4.000 county extension agents and assistants 
In 1929. approximately three out of every four of the rural 
counties in the whole United States had county agents, about 
one out of every thi-ee had a home .demonstration agent, and 
about one out of every eight had a club agent A doubling of the 
extent of this v/ork would make an approximately complete 
extansion seivnce. 

4. The Coxtnty Agent 

The county agent occupies one of the most strategic and in- 
fluential positions in American rural life. His is the opportunity 
and duty, so far as is humanly possible, to raise the farming effi- 
ciency of his county to the levek made possible by the advances 
in research and method in the modern science of agriculture. The 
task which confronts him is not an easy one In no occupation 
does individualism hold greater sway than in farming, and the 
traditionsl way of the father and grandfather is altogether too 
good in the opirJen of the average farmer The method of the 
agent is lhat of .nn itinoranl teacher, eveiywhere~on farm, along 
the highway on the streets of the town in meeting assembled, at 
conference in office, and by correspondence and printed matter — 
carrying the practical message of an improved agrioulture. Neces- 
sarily, .'mch a job requires an unusual combination of charreteris- 
tics, piincipal among which ar*^ integrity, perseverance, faith, 
ability to plan, vision, initiative, and courage. There are county 
agents varying from average to markedly superior ability, and 
the most of them are deeply in love with their work, and according 
to their talents are doing in a marvelously eSective way the tuvsk 
of reccnstructing an ancient occupation into a modern industry. 
The average ruial county in the United States contains between 

’ SjiatJb, ftuU VVUsor. Op. iJ... p. 17. 
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2,200 and 2,500 farms, scattered over an area of 500 to 600 square 
miles. In such a county there is an average of about twenty com- 
munities. In each of these, the agent should have a dozen or fifteen 
demonstrators who are caivying out under his direction experi- 
ments proving the worth of new farm methods. Not only does the 
Lshoc of such a demonstration eft'ect improvements on thot individ- 
ual's farm, the example spreads ihroughout the entire comraunily. 
In the development of this work t\vo principal kinds of C'.'unty 
agricultural extension agents have evolved those who deal 
with individual farmers and attempt to do all their leaching direct, 
and those who deal with individuals only as such individuals are 
representatives of groups of farmors and who do their teaching 
largely through these farmer representatives, generally called 
local leaders. Between these two groups of county agenrs there 
aro all gradations, and success has followed che efforts cf agri- 
cultural agents v'orking in any of these waj’-s. Increasingly, 
however, teaching by the group method is leading all odier 
methods.” ^ The agent who can successfully carry on his work 
through organized groups multiplies many tunes the spread of 
bis instruction. 

The office of the agent is located at some central town in his 
ierUtory, most often at the county seat, where he is easily acces- 
sible by telephone, mail, .and personal confei’ence for the farmers 
constituting his clientele. An automobile is a necessai'y part cf 
liis equipment He is generally provided with a stenographer- 
clerk who in addition to handling his correspondence and records, 
attends to teleph(jne and other calls in his absence, bringing these 
to his attention upon his return from the field and thereby adding 
greatly to the effidenc 3 ' of his work. The renge of salary for the 
county agents in the United States is from about $1,800 to $6,000 
a year, with sn average of around $2,800 
.A little imagination applied to the following weekly field report 
of Robert E. Waters of Love Countj’", Oklahoma, as of -January 3, 
1919, iviU serve to afford a good picture of the activities of the 
coui)t 3 r agent who docs his work largely through the indi-'idual 
rather than the group approach: 

Monday — My work for the day was confined largely to my office. 
I did 0 lot of regular routine office work, besides some that might be 
easily classed special in that it was out of the ordinary. I have refer- 
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ence to some correspondence with a little girl in the Eastman com- 
munity in regard to helping her secure one of the pretty little Holstein 
calves which are so frequently advertised in our farm papers. This 
little girl is a hustling member of my calf club, and became inten.sely 
iiiteiestcd after I hnd visited the boys and girls in the iutercsi, of club 
work. This sort of interest and initiative in only a little child is enough 
to stimulate and enconrag" any one, and I am glad of tin; opportunity 
to report that this little club member, on the strength of her ovdi initi- 
ative and forethought, v.’ill soon, bo tha proud posscs.sor of a Holstoiu 
calf. 

Tuesday — In the early part of the morning I had a consultation v/ith 
Mr, Hartman. lie wanted to pay outright for the Poland Gliiiia gilt 
which hi.j son, Artliur, received on the E.O P. I was really gl id to 
allow him this prh ilege. Mr Thurman cf near Ruhottom asked to 
be allowed to pay for his gilt. I allorved him to do sc. I have decided 
to give all of the other boys, 33 in number, the same privilege. This 
will lift quite a burden from me, and will be just as good as selling the 
increase at auction, and will be a much faster way of settling matters. 

"Wednesday — I was interpreter among a bunch of Me.dcaiis for the 
census enumerator Here we had quite a little fun 

Thursday— I write several letters, one in particular, to Mr, S, Ilerring- 
ton. placement officer, Okla. City, in regard to Tom S. Gardiner, n 
soldier who has proliferate antbritis (dead bone). I am trying to secure 
free training for this hoy, and I feel sure I will be able to do so. 

Friday — Wrote .some letter.'’, one to the Central Scientific Company., 
sending warrant for a farm level which T purchased some time ago. 
The money with which this purchase was mads was given to roe by our 
county commissioner, s. The.se commEsionens have never denied rae yet, 

Saturday — A gentlenian called to sec me this morning and asked me 
to come out and sur\-ey bis land. The otlier day I was ca-Ued to show 
a man how to butcher » bog, A third man wanted me to visit hi,s place 
and take a bloody wart off the leg of one of his horses. The county 
agent, I have observed, mu-st be a utility man, so to speak. He must 
he a cosmopolitan, sort of a Dr. •Jekjd and Mr. Hyde. He mast be a 
civil engineer, mechan'cal engineer, orator, teacher, preacher, Sunday 
school sui->ermtendent, veterinary .surgeon, cotomologist, queen ex- 
pert, potitician, bookkeejwr, lawyer, importer, exporter, auctioneer, 
financier (to get by), atatisticien, economist, land, scape gardener, farmer, 
and Ford mechanic. The county agent must render service in aU the 
above callings in a rundown hard-to-crank tin Lizzie. The county agent 
has a cinch. 

"I’hvis it will appear that this worker has wonderful oppor- 
iuhities to atmulate the agricaltural and economic life of tbs 
aounty. Be may be a strong moral force. He shonld certainly be 
a peat eo-ordinator. He snatains a vital relation to the school 
and .is instrumental in coiraeoting them closer with the life of the 
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people. He brings the city closer to the country and causes greater 
harmony between them. He is a publicist of the highest order. 
He is a booster for the best in our civilization and when he has 
been on the job for a hundred yeare, this will be a better country 
because of his ministrations.” ‘ 

5. The Home Demonstration Agent 

Early in the development of the farm demonstration movement 
Dr. Seaman A. Knapp sa?/ the necessity for the development of 
home demonstration agents coordinate in rank with the county 
agricultural agents, and ministering to the improvement of the 
farm homes. This work is usually headed by a state leader known 
as the State Home Demonstration Agent responsible directly to 
the Director of Extension. In addition to the necessary ofSce and 
clerical staff, there is available the services of a group of home 
economics extension specialists. The aotmtios of these relate to 
the home demonstration agents just as the other extension spe- 
cialists do to !])e work of the county agents 

It has been estimated that within and about; the homo he builds, 
the farmer spei'ds about 90 per cent of his life. However, it is a 
matter of record that customarily be has been much readier to 
bui'- more land, improve other farm buildings, purchase new 
machinei-y, etc., than to provide modern home conveniences. 
As a result, the farm home as an institution has been, even more 
retarded in its development and outlook than has the operation 
of the farm. The advance of ruodern science and the machine 
age now make available miming water in the home, central 
heating systems, power driven labor-saving devices such as the 
churn and the washing machine, electric refrigeration, the radio, 
the telephone, and a host of other things which are changing the 
outlook of the life of the farm women, children, and men. There 
has developed a science of nutrition in recent years, and the 
benefits of this are. necessary to provide balanced diets and re- 
sulting healthy farm families. Tarticularly is this true with 
regard to the progress which has been made in our knov/lcdge of 
feeding cbikhen. The saving in fruits and vegetables vrhich are 
canned each year as a result of the efforts of the home demon- 
stration agents is tremendous, and as a result of these aclhdfcies, 
roadside markets, and similar developments the farm woman is 
‘ Maiti.i, o, B. op. £f«., pp las-ian 
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securing an income sufficient to enable her to finance improve- 
ments in the home without making an inroad upon the farm budget 
proper. 

It must be remembered that the task of the home demonstra- 
tion agent is a more difficult one than that of her fellow worker, 
the county agent. She must enter the homo v/hich in a very real 
sense is the castle of the family. Infinita patience, courage, un- 
limited tact, great energy must be combined with a practical 
knowledge of the affairs of a wholesome home life and a great v/ill- 
ingneas to be of service in raising the standards of the basic 
institution of our .social life. An appreciation of these qualities 
and conditions may ''veil be granted from the following statement 
of some of the principed things the home demonstration agent 
may do as made by the administrative head of this work in the 
United States; 

The things home demonstration agents may do to help the farm 
woman in making a home are many. Among tnem are the following: 

Help tile farm vvoman see tire challenge of the job of home making. 

Hc-!p her "'ifch her poultry, dairjr, garden, and marketing problems 
so that the farm woman may have more money with which to buy the 
things she needs — things for the house, things for the children, things 
for herself. 

Bring to her attention labor-saving devices and shortcut methods 
in doing housework so that the farm woman m.ey hove more leisure to 
read, enjoy lier children, work with her flowers, visit her neighbors, 
go to town or do like things. 

Bring to her attention the blending of colors hsimoiiy in design, the 
use .and making of patterns, the quality of fce.vtiles and fabrics, so that 
the fami woman may clothe herself becomingly and in accordance with 
the fashions of the time. 

Help iier with the problems of child training to a knowledge of the 
child mind at various stages of development, child habits at ditferent 
»ge.s, the nutrition and growth of the child, so that it may be normal in 
mind and body 

Help her to fine! the time and to har’c the desire to join her neighbors 
is the upbuilding of community affairs and to do her full share. The 
mind and heart expand v/ith w'orth-while and altruistic enterprises. 

Teach her the need and value of piny and social life She is a better 
wife and better mother who gets outside the home oocaaionally to see 
how other folks live and do, and who retains her youth with play and 
social life. 

Help her to a better kno-edetlge of nutrition. It is said a third of our 
rural people are suffering from preventable ailments like constipation, 
anemia, rheumatism, goiter, headaches, indigestion, and pellagra, be- 
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cause of the improper selection, preparation, and use of the foods which 
are so abundant on the farm.. 

Help her to knowledge of home decoration, the beauty of pictures, 
the choice and arrangement of furnishings, painting of china, the mak- 
ing of rugs and baskets, me landscepmg of the home grounds, the ar- 
rangement of flowers, and like matters. 

Encourage her and show hor how she may attend the womon’.o ex- 
tension camp, take a short course of a week or more at the agricultural 
college, \i'bere the mind is freed and the vision expanded, as a result of 
which she becomes increasingly interesting and companion.abk to her 
husband and children. 

All these and many, many more things the home demon.stration 
agent brings to the attention of the farm woman and helps her to ways 
of accomplislunent. Tier life, like that of the county agricultural agent, 
is a full one, for she has an average c>f 2,200 farm women to deal v/ith 
and a group even more cor°i?rvs tive th.an are farm men. 

Home denion.stration agents organize their extension work in the 
communities and county much a.e the county agrioultuial agents do 
but in such subjocts as nutrition, clothing, a^d household furnishings 
they are likely to approach more nearly school metliods of teaching 
by means of assembled groups and lessons '■ 

The home demonstration agent utilizes the group method of 
appi’oach to her task much more than does the county agricultural 
agent. The nature of such subjects as nutrition, clothing, and 
household furnishings makes this more practical than is true 
with most farm operations. Most of her work, also, is indoors. 
At some convenient center, a group of local loaders are assembled 
for a day or tv/o and are given demonstrations in matters relating 
to their homes. These local leaders then call meetings of their 
groups and pass on the instruction gained, as well as applying it 
to their own hom.es Through such an organized method of pro- 
cedure, the extent of the instruction given is greatly multiplied. 
Hevzever, there are a mimber of factors in this connection which 
caU for remedy. The report on the extension serxdce as given in 
the recent survey of land -grant colleges says; “In spite .of the fact 
that the adoption of the local- leader method has made it possible 
for home-economics extension to nsach more people and to secure 
adoption of more practices per worker and per dollar of cost than 
any other type of extension serxdce, its ultimate success will 
depend upon the solution of the follov/ing problems; fa) Teaching 
subject matter and methods -of presentation to local lea-ders in a 
relalively short time; (b) a method of adequate supervision of the 
’ Smkli, and Wiiauii. Op. eit., pp dS-Cil. 
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teaching done by local leaders; (c) the present dependence upon 
acceptance and use of material presented by local people rather 
than by trained State specialists; and (d) the tendency for the 
county agent to become merely an instigator of events rather 
than a teacher of subject matter.” ^ 

The homo clcmooEtration agent, like the county agent, usually 
has an automoihlo to get about ever the county In addition she 
has an office, usually at the county seat, e(iuipped, and frequently 
with the sermccs of a dork. The work is usually for eleven months, 
with a month of vacation. The salary paid averages about $2,200 
a year, though it may reach as much as $4,000 or mors. 

6. Club Work 

WTile any genoial account of eo large a movement as the ex- 
tension service must neglect many salient phases of the work, it 
would bo unpardonable to close this chapter without some atten- 
tion to the matter of club work among farm boys and girls. Funda- 
mentally, the idea is that young people are easier to teach than 
the older ones, and that one of the most effective ways to teach 
the parents is to demonstrate through their children. This work 
of the extension service is organized into groups knowm as 4-H 
Clubs, The four H’s renresent the head, hand, heart, a.nd health 
of the members. The dub emblem is a four-leaf clover with an 
K on each leaf. The national pledge reads as follows: 

"I pledge 

my bead to clearer thinking 
my heart to greater loyalty 
m3'' bands to larger service, and 
my health to better living, 

For my club, my community and my country,” 

These club members range in age from about 10 to 20 years, 
each state determining its own regulations. There are now some 
800,000 of these dub merab/crs, boys and girls who are carrying 
on demonati'ations in the giowiag of corn, cotton, potatoes, 
tobacco, L’Ome gardens, dairy and beef cattle, hogs, sheep, poultry, 
forcers’- work, food prepamtion, food preservation, meal planning 
and preparation, the making, care, and selection of clothing, 
room improvernont, and the planting of the home grounds. But 
the functions of this 4-H Club w’ork ai'e even broader than the 
J. Suney oj L<in4-0ranlC<Megnv,d Vniiersiliee Vol 2iP 640, 
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enumeration of the kinds of demonstrations would indicate. The 
main objectives may be listed as follows; (1) to better the prac- 
tices of both farm and home; (2) to inculcate a pride in farming 
as an occupation; (3) to give a better understanding and apprecia- 
tion of nature; (4) to develop the cooperative spirit; (5) to train 
rural lead8rshi]>; (6) to encomage vision and foresight; and (7) to 
make hotter men and women. 

There is usually a state club leader on the extension staff who 
is in charge of this work in a state. In the county, it is cared for 
by the county agent or homo domonstration agent. In about 250 
counties in the United States a county club agent is employed who 
gives all of his or her time to this work. A feature of the work is 
the countj/ or district camps, the state 4-H camp or short course 
held at the state agricultural college, and the national 4 H Club 
camp at Washington pii.cbed on the historic grounds of the De- 
partment of Agricultme. Few phases of extension v/ork give 
promise of better results than this 4-H Club rmrk, the records for 
1928 indicating that 67 per cent of the boys and girls who began 
work in that year carried it thiough to conclusion. However, 
there is laige room for further development along these lines for 
there are about 6,000,000 boys and girls from 10 to 20 years of 
age on farms in the open country, and only 800,000 of them are 
being reached thiough these groups at the present time 

7. Smith-Hxjghes Work 

In 1917, Congress enacted legislation which provided in a large 
sort of iray for vocational 8duca.tion of less tlmn college grade in 
agriculture, home economics, and trade and industry. Under the 
provisions of this act, an increasing number of rural high schools 
are developing vocational coaises in agriculture and home eco- 
nomics. The administration of this measure is under the Federal 
Board for Yocational Education of which the Secretary of Agri- 
culture is a member. Within the states, the teacher-training 
feature for the agricultural and home economics teachers is usually 
located at the state agricultural college, but the administration 
of the vocational courses in the high schools is lodged raore often 
than not with the state boards of education or in some instaacos 
wiib a separate board for vocational education. 

This Smith-Hughes work is meeting a long-reeogaized need in 
a very effeciive waju However, ceitain phases of it are closoly 
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related to the extension work under the Smith-Lever law. It has 
been necessary to avoid duplication of effort and friction between 
the two undertaliings that a memorandum of understanding be 
drawn up. The principal provisions of this aro clearly set forth in 
the following quotation; 

Tils memoranJuia agreed upon provides that ail extension ivorl: 
shall he adioinistcrod hy cxtoaKion ofT.cials and all vocational educ&Lou 
in agriculture shall be adiaiiiuitercd by tho-so in charge of the I'ocational 
schools of the state. If the vocational teacher does any extension work, 
it is understood that it should be done in cooperation with and under 
the diiectioii of the responsible extension agent in the county. It is 
recognized that all general community activities of an agricultural 
• nature, dealing v/ith persons not enrolled in vocational a.grioultural 
classes, are in the field of extension. 

In the holding of meetings for the developnient of county or state 
agiioultural programs by the extension forces, it is held desirable that 
the teachers of vocational agriculture shall be invited to sit in and 
partieiiiate. The memorandum recommends, also, that, in countiss 
having vocational agricultural departments or schools, the extension 
service should not cru’oU students of vocational agriculture in its 4-H 
club work. It a boy or girl is carrying on club work and becomes a 
student in a Simth-Hughes school, there is no reason why he or she 
should not continue in club work, if desirous of doing so. It is under- 
stood, however, that effort will not be made by club forces to enroll 
Smith-Hughes stu.dents, but rather that they will try to enroll members 
who are neither in club work nor in Smith-IIugUes schools. 

In most cases, it is believed undesirable for Smitb-Hughes vocational 
teachers to act as local leaders of 4-H clubs. 

It is belie'.'ed desirable for extension forces, especially’' those engaged 
in 4-H club work to encourage boys and girls of suitable age to take 
Smith-Hughes vocational training, so that later in life they may func- 
tion more largely and efficiently as leaders of 4-H clubs and of extension 
projects with adults.^ 

A closing paragraph from the memorandum itself presents the 
principle of action upon which possible conflict is to be avoided. 
“CoSperation should be the v/nteb-word in all Smitb-Hughes and 
Smith-'Lev'or relationships. This means going beyond the letter 
of the law and doing what one is not obligated to do, Both these 
laws were instituted in the interests of the people Each group, 
while attending to its ov/n task first, should lose no opportunity to 
promote, in all practical wmys, the work of the other. With this 
spirit animatine b^th forces, good feeling is likely to prevail every- 
where and the maximum accomplished in both lines of work,’’ 

trod Wifcoi?. Op, bU,, p. 1^4. 
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QUESTIONS 

1. How does C. B. Smith characterize the leaven of agricultural extension 
at work in rural America? 

2. In what sense does the chasm existing between what is known about tho 
science of agriiMiiture and r'diat is prarlioed on rhe farms ol this country 
constitute one of the most serious problems of modern education? 

3. Enumerate the objectives of agriciiltui-al extension work. 

4. Disc'ss the rfile of " farmers’ institutes” as forerunners of farai and home 
demonsiration work. 

5 Who was Dr. Seaman A. TCnapp? Descrilie his c'^pericnces in settling 
immigrants upon lands in Southwestern Louisiana, and the important 
method which hr developed as a result. 

6. When and v'here did the Farmers' Cooperative Demonstration Work 
have its ofEoial beginning? Who was the first vol'intssr denionstrator and 
what sucress attended his efforts? 

7 How was tho earlier farm demonstration work financed? Hovv wide a 
territory was coverud Ly the ea’^b'er farm domonst.''atior ngonts and why 
was the county determined upon as the effective unit of operation? Who 
was the first county agenf and where did he work? 

8. Give the extent of the agricultural extension system at the presort time. 

9. Whet important suggestions were made in the report of the OominitteB 
on Extension of the Association of American. Agricultural Exponmsnt. 
Stations in lf)08 at its Washiiigtcu meeting? 

10. What is tb" Smith-Lever Act and when was it enacted into law'i’ Diseuas 
the provisions of it and its supplementary measures for financing the 
agricultural extension work in the several states On what general basis 
are the federal fund.s distributed? 

11. Give Mr. Lever’s analysis of the philosophy and significance of the work 
cf Dr. Seaman A. Knapp. 

12. Describe the organisation of the agricultural extension work in the land- 
grant college, including the duties of the “ director,” the " dist’dot super- 
visors,” and the ” subject-matter specialisla.” 

13. Explain ’oriefly the plan of orgardzation in the Federal Department of 
Agriculture for the national administratioir of the agricultural extension, 
system, 

14 What 13 a “ county agent,” the natme of h's task, and the methods em- 
ployed in. handling it? 

15. Discuss the strategic position which he occupies as a national force for 
the improvamant of agriculture 

16. What is a “ home demonstration agent,” and how doe"* her method of 
W'uk differ from that of the county agent? 

17. Name some of the things which home demonstration agents may do to 
help farm women in making a home. 

18. What is the significance of the term " 4-H Clubs? ” Give the seven main 
objectives of this phase of extension work. 

10. Explain how these objectives of 4-H Club work s’-e achieved. Discuss 
the importance of this work among young people and the need and room 
for its further development 
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20. Desonue uie nature of Smith-Hughes vocational agricultural work. What 
provisionfs does a memorandum of agreement between it and the Smith- 
Lever forces make for preventing duplication of effort and friction be- 
tween the two lines of work? 
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CHAPTER XXVII 


THE FARMER AND GOVERNMENT 

It was the opinion of Thomas Jefferson that a government was 
best which governed least. No doubt everyone, at some time or 
times in his life has felt the same way to some degree. Also, there 
is a large measure of soundness at all times in the position taken 
by the political philosopher of Monticello. However, it is believed 
that E he were to view the condition of rural government in the 
United States today, or rather the lack of it, he would surround 
his statement with °ome rather emphatic qualifications w'hioh 
would apply both to the scope and <;fEciency of public affairs as 
they affect the farrr\er 

In discussing the basis of government, Odum says that "the 
old coi.flict betwGfin the two sorts of government has been fought 
out and won The one theor,i of government held that the sole 
excuse for Ihe existence of citizens was his service to the elate — 
a supei organization of driving power. The other theory held that 
the state ousted solely for its institutional pov.'er to serve man- 
kind and that it has assumed its present form because of generations 
of experience in which such organisation has proved to be essential 
for the welfare of all the people, The victory of the democratic 
over the despotic form of government has set the standard form 
of our modern goveinment. The basis of statesmanship is found 
in the measure of service to be rendered; and the basis of citizen- 
ship is found In the spirit of cooperative service, Government is 
not some formal, objective, fa.r-distant all ruling Le^datban which 
people, who ought to be citizens unafraid, look upon with fear or 
dread, as some great porver existing to restrain their liberties and 
energies. On the contrary governioent is meant to give added 
fiecdom and development through adequate protectiim and ample 
social servdees. Of course it must have its form, and it must consti- 
tute authorit:,'' — authority vested in certain men and agencies by 
the citizens themselves.” ^ 

The functions of education, sanitation and disease prevention, 

'Odom H W. Jian's Q mot /or Guidance Henry Kob, J 92", p, .394, 

631 
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charities and corrections, and police protection are among the 
definite responsibilities of government today, and all of these 
az’e sadly neglected when the country sections are compared with 
the similar processes in urban areas A part of this situation is 
due to the greater difficulties of effecting such arrangements for a 
diffuse population: a part of it is occasioned by the lesser amounts 
of taxable property in the rural areas; a considerable part is due 
to the indifference or actual hostility from the inhabitants of tlie 
oountry towards these imagined infringements upon their freedom; 
and perhaps n still gieatcr portion is due to lack of public con- 
soiousnesR and organised effort on the part of farmers to demand 
these facilities and services of a modern age. 

It is a striking fact ^ that in the entire history of this nation 
there has never been a distinct agrarian party which functioned 
effectively or extensively for anj' length of tinze as such. Until 
after the Civil War, no definite agrarian political organicaticn 
a]zpeared. This is perhaps due to the fact that the Anti-Federalist 
Party and its .successor, the Hemocratie Party of Jefferson and 
h^s foUawers, constituted one which in its composition and sympa- 
thies was keenly sensitive to the needs and wishes of the fanners 
and its policies Ergely controlled by this class The industrial 
element of our- national life up to that time had evidenced no 
likelihood of encro.aching upon the interests of agriculture, and 
it is interesting to note that the protective tariff polio3'' grew 
up during this pre-Civil War dominance cf the agricultural 
class. 

In the early days of the making of the nation, it was fanners who 
had the leading role. Washington, Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, 
and somewhat later Jackson, Calhoun, and many like them 
were farmers Cor the most part possessed of extensive estates. 
Of course, the rights of farmers in the newly formed republic 
would be safe in such ha.nds! 

If, is not merely sentiiaenlal to reflect that much of the funda- 
mental greatness of our government is due to these high-grade 
farmers. They werr: certain of their living, and a satisfying cne 
at that The consoiiuenee rvas that they did not hesitate to enter 
the arena to fight for things they believed in, no matter if they 
were defeated. If they met with such reverses, they retired from 

' in Annfricnn life. MacmiUaa, 1930, 

PP* AuCr* 
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the conflict to their estates only temporarily to renew the con- 
flict when the time seemed appropriate to do so. Today the mul- 
titude of complexly adjusted relationships of large fortunes with 
other large fortunes makes the wealthy individual when he docs 
enter politics rather timid in striking at policies or problems 
which may seriously interfere with his private interests. More 
often he does not care to become involved in the political mel^e. 
The ear today is much clo.ser to the ground to hear the tramp of 
entrenched privilege than it was v/heii our national leaders wore 
farmers, their living assured, and their financial success condi- 
tioned upon the whims or animosities of no man or group of inen. 
This sort of element in our public life was wholesome, and w'dh 
all of the great fortunes accumulated in our cities and towns today, 
there has not yet been developed tbs adequate replacement of 
the gcniiemai] farmer and his attitude in political life. 

In discussing this situation, Solon J. Buck says: “In the early 
days of the lepublic farming was loolccd upon as the most suitable 
occupation for gentlemen, and a large proportion of the positions 
of high political preferment were filled by men from the ranks 
of the agriculturists; planters or farmers were to be found in con- 
siderable numbers, serving as legislators, as execiitive officials or 
in judicial positions; and the interests of agriculture were sure of 
adequPvte consideration. Just previous to the Civil War the con- 
trolling influence in national affairs had been for some time in the 
hands of the planter element of the South, whose interesls apart 
from the question of slavery, generally coincided with those of 
agriculturists throughout the countrj'-. The commercial and manu- 
facturing classes, however, were rapidb/ forging to the front, 
particularly in the North and East, and the Civil War marks their 
definite triumph in national affairs over the agricultural interests 
of the country' as represented by the Southern planters. From 
thai, time on, the needs and interests of the more or less organized 
mercantile and manufacturing classes received pTunarjr considera- 
tion and the positions of political power were occupied more a,nd 
Hiore by representatives from these classes or by lav/y^ers who took 
substantially the same point of view.” 

Confirmatory evidence of this statement is cited to the effect 
that the membership of the Forty-third Congress of the United 

'Buok. SoluH J. The Gra-rtgci ilatenenl. Sarvard Xliuveracy Preaa, 1313, 
UP. S4-35, 
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States (1873-75) was composed of only 7 per cent professing the 
pursuit of farming, 61 per cent were lawyers, and 16 per cent 
manufacturers or in other commercial occupations. At that time, 
the working population of the nation had 47 per cent of its number 
engaged in farming, and commerce and manufacturing represented 
only 31 per ceu t. Even in a distinctly agricultural state like Illinois, 
the composition of the state legislature showed the faimer repre- 
sentation markedlj' out-niunberod. 

Carl Taylor has recently studied this problem, stating that his 
efforts to collect statistics as they relate to state legislatures have 
met v\ith but indmerent results. In part ho concludes: 

State government is considerably more personally controlled directly 
by the people than is the federal government. It is not go much that 
public opinion plays a le&sei role iu state goveinment but that the 
representatives elected by the ncop'c play relati-\’ely a much grcatei 
lAle Until 1916, United States Senators were not elected by the direct 
vote of the people. State legislative officers always have been elected 
by popula,r vote. There a>’e only ninety-six United States Senators 
and 135 United States Hepresentatives The same people who elect 
these 531 legislators to make the federal laws, elect ab'^ut 2,490 state 
senators and 5,000 state representatives to make stste laws, Because 
a '('ery much larger number of voters peraonally knorv the state legis- 
lators, state governmant can and must respond much more directly to 
the personal demands of its constituency 
No one seems to have been able to ascedain just whad per cent of 
the state legislators are farmers by oceupat'on. The evkleni a is svfE- 
eient, Imwever, to indicate that a gre.ater per cent cf state than United 
States legislators are farmers. This means, of course, a very ranch 
greater total number of farmer legislators because of the increased 
narober of these office.? to be filled. It is questionable whether more 
than four or five United States Senators have a right to classify them- 
selves as farmers. Many of tlier'> may own land, and thus indirectly 
operate farms, but thoj’ rise operate other enterprises and follow other 
professions. On the other hand, in the state of Ohio, 14.1 per cent, 
and in Iowa 35 2 per cent, of the total general legislative assemblies 
arc fanners. The ]ier cent of farmers iu the lower house in each of 
these states gi eatly exceeds that in the upper house- This is apparently 
due to the fact that the total number of repreMer'tati'''e 3 is greater than 
that cf senators, usually averaging about one represen tfetlvc to each 
county Thus the individual who runs for office is quite personally 
known t«3 those who elect him to office. The writer has attempted to 
dbtain statisti&s from all the states on these items, but has been, unable 
to do so. From wbat facts lie baa gathered it is his calculation that 
about 15 per cent of the stats legislators are farmers by occupation. 
The preentege ranges much higher tlmu this in the Midwestern, 
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Northwesieni and Southern States but considerably lower than this 
in the New England and Northeastern States. 

Practically every method used by the farmers to influence legislation 
is used also to influence state govcrnincnt. The efforts are usually 
more effectual hi stale t’nan in national govenuneofc. Mmiy state repre- 
sentatives are elected by almost purely rural constituencies. In thirty 
states a majority of the jiopulation is rural. In these .states, all state 
officials find it necessary to i’e.spor>cl directly to farm interests and farmer 
demands ' 

Considerable attention has been given in preceding chapters 
to the relation of the federal government to the matter of farm 
relief, and to tht, influence of fanners’ organizations upon national 
legislation affecting agriculture. In succeeding chapters, the mat- 
ters of the tariff and taxation in relation to the farmer are con- 
sidered. All of these topics relate to federal and state governments 
a.s tliey affect the farm industry. Not less vexing and more im- 
mediate is the problem of local government, which is the theme 
this discussion will seek m.rinly to illumine. Rut before the topic 
of the furaier.s’ legislative rcpresentalion in Congress and the 
sea'eral stale assemblies is dismissed, tire writer wishes to express 
the (;onvic(ton that intclligcnl bonaf.de farmers in larger numbers 
must be willing to enter the polit,ical arena and fight for their 
interests. It is inimicable to their ultimate ’velfa,x'e to leave ,so 
impcrtaiit a matter to those ’.vbo represent them by proxy. That 
there are many farmers well equipped to contend on a high plane 
for the rights of agriculUn"? must be conceded by anyone who knows 
American farm citizensbip. This class has always Ireen modest 
about seeking public office; and has been too unwilling to have 
their farming interests suffer from their sacrifices to the public 
good; but DO one knov.'S the problems of the farmer as well as he 
himself does. The situation will become increasingly m-gent. 
though, that he make such sacrifices, for “in case the present farm 
distress is not relieved, it may quite certainly be predicted that 
the farming ini,srests of the Nation will be forced to combine 
v/ithout respect to which side their parents fought upon in the 
Civil War, but vfith regard to their economic interest, insisting 
with effect that one or the other of the existing parties shall sen'e 
theii- needs. If this is not done, it is to be expected that a farmers’ 
party of greater strengtli and higher quality of leadership than 
any which has as yet characterized American agrarian politics 

^ Taylor, O. C. Ihf'al SocLologjj. Hm' pora. 1926, pp, 453-451. 
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will take form, and it in believed that when it does, its demands 
will be met.” ' 


1. Tvpbs of Loc4I. Government 

The right to "local self-government” has been a phrase with 
which the varioin dominam or contending politioid parties have 
been wczji. to conjure the support of the possible constituencies. 
Nor has the use of it been abandoned in recent years. In discussing 
the significance of scli-governniGnt, Porter says that ‘‘contempo- 
rary political thinkens are by no means convinced that local self 
govei’nment has been looked upon as an essential feature of demoe- 
raej'- in America, and it has been through the county and the 
township that self-government has been exercised. If it 'were not 
for the political machinery of county and township all the people 
Ir/ing outside the boundaries cf urban districts would have no 
opporlunity to enjoy this peculiarly American form of democracy 
And after all, so far as area is concerned, the municipalities arc 
but dots upon the map. To be sure this particular feature of 
American democracy is rapidly losing its hold Tire, measure 
of real discretioti resting with the county or township comes to be 
less and less each year, and the functions which local authorities 
have to perform simply as agents of their own community are 
less and less important. This is a result of the extension of state 
activity and control as well as a declining interest in local govern- 
mental institutions. But American democracy has its roots down 
deep in the county and the township, and the county particularly, 
is the very basis of the political structure in most of the states. 
This doubtless vail continue to be the case notwithstanding the 
fact that the conn I y is losing its place as an area of local self- 
government strictly siieakicg ” “ 

The same authority points out that in the historical develop- 
ment of locid government there were four types which evolved 
in the ohJer ixjrtion of the United States, these influencing In 
great measure the form which came to prevail in the new areas 
subsequently settled and the emerging states which resulted. 
These four types w'ere 11) The South^-n Type, developed in Vir- 
ginia and the Southern group of colonies, vrhere there- wsns a highly 

•‘<568, WUson. Op, cit.fP, 127. 

" Portsr. ICira H. Covnly and Cfa^ernmant in the Vniitd Sluisi, tviao- 
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developed counLy in wEich was vested practically all of the func- 
tions of local government, the township being absent. (2) The 
New England Type, prevailing in the New England colonies, in 
which the tov/n was the principal unit for local government, 
though later the county came to exist for certain purposes not 
cared for in the tov/n governments. (3) The NoHh-Central Type, 
which consisted of two distinct forms of local governmcnl, in- 
volving a combination of the inweship and the county. This type 
applied in the colonies between Now England and Virginia. New 
York is typical of this group In that state the township v/as 
clearly defined, and had its clearly defined functions independent 
of the county, yet serving as a unit for i-epresentation on the 
county board of supervisors. (4) The South-Central Type, of which 
Pennsylvania is representative. In this group “wab to be found 
the towmsbip and the county, but the township was distinctly a 
subordinate unit, had virtually no iudopeudent functions, wuae 
not a unit of representation on the corrnty board and eenmd 
principally as an administrative district for the county.” ‘■ 

The present-day influence of tiiese four types is evidenced in 
the fact that in the New England Slates today, the tovvn is still 
exploited as a more importarrt unit of local government, the 
comity exists mainly as a unit for the administration of pistice 
and the assessment and collection of taxes in the areas not in- 
cluded in the towns. In twenty-five states, beginning -with Dela- 
ware and Maryland, including all of the Southern States, the 
Rocky Mountain grou]r, certain of the Ear Western States, and 
the three Pacific Coast States, tov/nships do not exist at all, 
or where they are found they function merely as justice of the 
peace districts. The county is the imit of or'ganiaa.tion that per- 
forms all of the essential functions of local government, although 
ii is often dnuded into districts to facilitate administration. 

In the North-Central group are included Nev/ York, New 
Jersey, Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, and Nebraska. Here is to 
be found the “township-county” or “supeiwisor” 1,ype. “The 
distinguishing feature of this t 3 ^pe of organization is that the 
county is controlled bj"- a board of supervisors composed of one 
or more supervlsois elected from each township in. the county. 
The result is that the siue of the county board varies from three 
to fifty, depending upon the number of townships in the county. 

^ Ibid , rp 54-3S. 
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This means of course that the county board is usually quite 
large, averaging about twenty. It further means that very definite 
organic connection is established between the two units of local 
governmeiit—thc county and the township, for in reality it is 
township officers who manage county affairs.” ^ 

In the South-Central group, consisting of Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Indiana. Minnesota Iowa, Missouri, Arkansas, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Nan,9as, and Oldahcrna both the county and the 
tonmship exist, but the "township is rapidly coming to be little 
more iban an administrative diairiet cxiding in order to facilitate 
the adtninisi ration of county business Most of tire imporiunt 
functions of local government arc under the control of county 
officers, and while the township is still maintained as a disUnct 
unit o' government with its own organization, in order to perforn 
such functions as caring for highv/ays, extending poor relief and 
assessing property, it is greatly overshadowed by the, county 
organization. ” ^ This form of local government is often designated 
as the "county-township” or “commissioner.” No orgcnic con- 
nection exists between i.he two units of government. Tho county 
is controlled by a bond of commissioners popularly elected, and 
the township is distinctly a subordinate unit, 

Thus it may be obser'-ed the county is an important unit in a 
largo, proportion of the states of the nation, and in the majority 
of them the dominant unit of local government. This area has 
been variously designated as the “j>mgb of American politics,” 
tire "dark continent of Americ-in irolitics,” and similar uncompli- 
mentary terms It is significa.nt for cur puipo.ses to inquire so.-ne- 
what more in detail into its defective functioning end to view some 
of the remedies which have been suggested. 

2. County Govcunmunt 

"A county is one of the civil divisions of a stare or territory 
for judicial and politicrd purposes, and at tho same time a district 
of a quasi-corporatc character for purposes of local civil adminis- 
tration. Counties are created by the sovereign power of the 
State.” ® Everywhere, and pmoipai among its functions the county 
is a unit for the administration of justice. As a corollary of this 

> p. 83. S Xhid; p. 03. 

^ I’ftb'iie, J. A . total Oova tvnunt in C0'inii4», Ifo’i'-zj and Villagm, Cant.nry Go , 
iWG, pp. fir-6S. 
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work, courthouses and jails arc a part of the equipment of the 
county. To some extent it is a police and militia district. It also 
serves as a district for probate administration and the recording 
of land titles. Important road and bridge functions of construc- 
tion and maintenance are performed by the county. It is usually 
a unit for the administration of poor relief. In many states, par 
ticularly in the South, it is the primary .unit for school adminis- 
tration. Increasingly it is becoming the primary sanitary ad- 
ministraiion district. As a unit for finance administration, it levuss 
and ccllects taxes for its orrm purposes, and acts as the agent for 
the collection of stats revenues within its borders. In many states 
it is a district for the assessment of taxes. And, it is an important 
entity for election purposes, “hfost county officers arc elective; 
the county is always a unit for canvassing the returns for state 
officers : and in most st,atea it is the district for electing members 
of the state legislatiire.” ‘ 

However in general outline the structure and functioning of 
county governinent is fairly well understood by everyone, if ooL 
from practical contact, from his studv of elementary and high 
school civics. The tendency is altogether too jnuch to accept its 
effective functioning ns a matter of course without inquiring into 
its deficiencies Many governmental research agencies, political 
scientists, publicists, and forward-looking citizens in. recent years 
have been persistent in calling its shortcomings to our attention. 
Typical of these is the fallowing from s survey of County Govarr^ 
ment in Virginia made by the Nevv York Bureau of hluniclpal 
Research and submitted to Governor H F. Byrd of Virginia in 
1927: 

The present county government has no respoiibiblc head; rt is with- 
out a chief adininiswative officer and the hoard of Supervisors conrrols 
ilo-ough appointment only a sciall paR of fiie countjf administiation. 
Autboiity for carrying cn the admiaistrailvo work of the county at 
the present time rests with many hidividuals. The voters of the county 
have very little power in the determination of county policies. It is 
true that they elect a number of administrative offiiers besides the 
members of the board of supervisors, but this serves only to dissipate 
authority and to increase the difficulties of securing effective and sco- 
. Domical county government. In fact, there is nothing to commend the 
present form of county gov’ernment in Virginia. In many of the counties 
it is grossly political, careless, wasteful, and thoroughly ineflioient. 

Ibid,, p, 66. 
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It has been that way for years, but still it exists and seems to flourish. 
Perhaps the reason for this is that the people of the State have not 
yet become aware of the possibility of establishing a different form of 
county government, which is less costly, more efficient, and better 
able t-D meet modern conditions.' 

Somey/hat along the same lines of criticism is the statement of 
Gilbertson ® that "county officers have long ceased to ryorrj'- about 
the legality of most of their* acts. A common practice is not to 
investigate the laH' at all but to look back over the v/orlc of pred- 
ecessors find follow in their tracks — an easier and more natural 
method for the untrained mind than to seek legal authority for 
action at its fountainhead in the statutes." Tho same witter 
quotes the late Herbert Quick who several years ago investigated 
the affairs of a county in one of t'ne Central- Western State.s as 
saying: 

A supervisor would draw thousands of dollars from ihc road and 
bridge funds in his own warrant, put the money in his pocket, and ac- 
count for it by tarr.ing in receipts for read or bridge work. Some of 
this work Vos done and some was not Most of ths receipts were signed 
by political supporters of the supervisors. To some of them were signed 
names of persons who never existed. 

Everything the county bought was extravagantly bought. Any 
dealer who was willing to put in padded bills could got the chance to 
sell his goods. 

There was a regular system of letting bills go unpaid so that the 
persons furnishing tlm goods would put in ths statements the second 
time, after which they would he paid twice — once to the firm to which 
they were realty owing, and again to one or more of the county ring. 
In mo.st cases the merch.ant furnishing the goods never knew of the 
double payment. They had a system of orders and receipts by which 
the merchant was kept in ignorance. 

In some ca^es the approaches to bridges were built and charged 
twice, once to the road fund and onco to the bridge fund. The man 
who did the work got one payinert and the grafters got the other. The 
people paid twice in these cases, and sometimes three times. 

A -merchant sold sonic blankets to the county for the use of the 
prisoners in I he jail. He was allowed about a hundred dollars on the 
county cLim register, but refused to accept the payment and sued 
the county. In court he recovered judgment for all he claimed, and was 
paid out of the judgment fund. The general fund claim he had refused 

^ * Cmmin Govmmml in Virgitm. Keport on a survey niftUe to the Goyemor atid 
his ConMnhWt oi, CcusoUdation and SlropUfieiition, Bupt, of Publie Printing, 
iUchmcail, Ya., 1928, (» 8, 

* GiferlTO!., H. S. Thf Cwunlg. hlatianal Short Bellot Organiaation, New York, 
1917 , i>, 74, 
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to accept showed as unpaid. Somebody on the inside went to him and 
got an order for "any sums due me from the county" and drew the 
original bill over again. So the county paid the original allowance, the 
amount of the judgment, and the costs of the lawsuit. Rather dear 
blankets ! 

Orders of this sort were drawn in the names of the people who had 
been dead for years. 

This ]S a sample of the sort of work which prevailsd in that county, 
and v/hich plunged the county into debt from which it will not recover, 
the way things generally go, for generations.’ 

The remedies for the existing situation from, the very complex 
nature cf the problem cannot be reduced to a formula which will 
meet with general acceptance. The solution which has been most 
widely advooated is the ccunty-manager plan. The success of the 
city-manager form of government in municipalities has evoked 
the idea, ths.t such an arrangement v/oald effect the same results 
in the county. The essential concepts of this plan are tersely ex- 
pressed by Richard S. Childs, one of the leading students of 
couni, y government in America as follows: 

If Vv'3 can keep away from trsc old tashioned doolunnairc theories 
which have mede so much Irtjuhle for this nathn in tlm Iasi, hundred 
years, v/c should bo able to agree th.at the county, like any other or- 
ganization, private or public, needs a chief executive with appointive 
power over all other administrative olticials. Not until all the officials 
have a ,single common superior on the job all the time, with plenty of 
authority over them, can they be compelled to work in mutual harmony. 
There has been ample experience to show that the attempt to secure 
a good chief executive by popular election is a failure. It alwa.ys gives 
us a transient amateur who never real!}' learns hts job, because he is 
not allowed to stay on the job long enough. The cities have been all 
through that phase and are abandoning the elective chief executive, 
or mayor, and moving onward to the type cf government in which the 
chief executive is appointed and held subject to the continuous super- 
vision of the joint mind of a- board or commission. Accordingly, let us 
look forward to a time when counties will be governed by a small 
board of supervisors, a b.oard small enough so that each member will 
be a really important ofRcsr with power enough in the government to 
make it worth v/hile for the people to scrutinize the candidate carefully 
and W8,tch him after election. A board of three or five or seven will be 
better than a board of twerit 3 r or thirty. 

Let this small board of supervisors (or commissioners) possess all 
the powers now vested in all officers of tbe county, except the county 
judge. Put upon them tbe rasponsibility for all of the work of the 
county. Permit them, to hire their county msnager from anywhere in 
> Hid,, pp, 76-77 
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the United States and pay him whatever salary they believe necessary 
in order to secure the requisite ability. The county manager will ap- 
point and control all other county officials and employees, subject to 
cml service regulations. The county manager will have no power of 
his own, no independence cf his euperioi. He is the board's executive 
agent. If the new board of supervisors tells him to take money out of 
the trcasuiy and .spend it for peanuts, he must spend it for peanuts or 
t?4ke a chance of losing his job. The supenusors u'hn lure him can also 
fee liivn. The county manager, naturally, would be expected to relieve 
the supervi.sors of all details, and if they found him trustworthy rnd 
d(;voted to their service they would probably lea’m liim considerable 
discretion, but tlicy v.'ould have to take the re.sponsibility for him if 
he proved to be foolish (W weak or dishonest! 

Kilpatrick is by no means assured that the county-manager 
plan is cither inevitable or the adequate solution of the problem. 
He says in part: 

To regard the s.xecutive power of the chairman of the oomrty board 
as a passing oddity is hardly warranted when many board chairmen, 
regardless of plans, occupy a position of leadership. And when many 
city manager cities are turning for civic leadership the characterization 
of "anomaly” is dubious. The finst European city, Cork, Ireland, to 
model its government on the American manager plan provides a Lord 
Mayor as well. To the manager advocates, the present financial agent 
or auditor is but a forecast of complete centralization. Why that re- 
sult is certain is not apparent in view of the increasing recognition by 
public a.n.cl private corporations alike tlrnt elfieiency is attained through 
specialists in oacli field instead of one man control. 

_ If the structure of county government is to follow the selected progres- 
sive features evolving from the awakening counties, instead of the in- 
jection of a foreign method, the plan will be built "upon the improve- 
ments of the past decade or two. Here and there, in a spotted f,a.shion 
improvement'' have occurred in most states. The county road engineer 
is supplanting obsolete method.s, the county i= becoming the unit of 
sehocl adminiatration with consolidated schools in every state sup- 
planting the old ore-room school on the hill; and from the lull is dS- 
appearing the old poorhousc in favor of hon-.es for the aged; the county 
library has developed; the public welfare board and trained superm- 
tendciit are no longer innovatmna; the county health unite have spread 
markedly during the past decade; rural hospitals hav© appeared; more 
than B beginning has been effected in some countie.s in accounting and 
faudgetiiig. Parenthetically, it may be noted that in each and every 
one of these improvomente the county manager has played no part, 

The renascence of the county will eortinue from its present beginning 
by a plan that will embody some, if not all, of the elements of the county 

Carolina. U. of Jforth CiiioHna 
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supervisory plan. The exact working out of county administration may 
discard one or more of the more ambitious projects, but in general 
outlme the financial supendsor, the elective chief supervisor (or chair- 
man of the board), and the supervisors or superintendent of func- 
tions constitute the required executives to coordinare .'idministraticn 
within the county and in relation to the state. The name of manager 
may be retained; but the essence of the plan invites rejection. Pox 
tlie county mechanism is not con,'“tructed to accord a position for an 
all-ocintrolling manager v;ho, in the long run, invites inefficiency in 
administration. 

fi'he present progi'essive trends upon extension do not result in a 
single administrator If the county is properly officered with directors 
of services, the trouble with the managerial scheme becomes not that 
the position is too pov/erful but that the manager has nnihffig to do. 
He becomes a superfluous supernumeraiy. In the end, the r-sult maj’' 
be the adoption of the county manager plan in name and, in fact, the 
administration of counties by financial managers, health and welfare 
managers, school mairagers, and engineering managers unclei a county 
board that refuses to govern eidirely by proxy.' 

Whatever may be the form or forms which improvement in 
the administration of county affairs may assume, public conscious- 
ness has been aroused to the point where efficienc}’- will be more 
and more demanded. It has been clearly demonstrated that county 
government as at present operative harks back to machinery 
developed to meet the needs of pioneer days, and much of it is 
now outgrown and obsolete. It must be brought down to date 
through an extensive overhauling. And the increasing costs of 
local government make necessary eveiy reasonable eoonomi'' con- 
sistent with a performance of desirable and justified functioning. 
A great deal is heard these daj'^s about the consolidation of coun- 
ties Modern transportation methods and improved i-oads make 
this a logical step in the direction of b.otdi economy and efficiency. 
The chief obstacles are county pride and the entrenched political 
strength of the ring of county office-holders whose positions are 
affected in the process. Also, a growing sentiment is manifest for 
equalization of opportunity as among the poorer and wealthiei' 
units of the state in education, health, public vmKare, and other 
benefits which a government affords its people. This will have 
to be accomplished through the state as an equalizing and di.strib- 
utive agency among the several cities and counties v/itliin its 
borders. 

' Eripav,rio.'it. Wylifi ProUenis in Gor4en'^iraru Coinii’ Goi^rimtsnt, CeuturyCo. 
1930, pp. 657-658. 
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3. The New Rural Municipalitt • 

The government of the rural community in America today is 
largely expressed through the county. The contention is made 
by a number of students oi the subject that such an area is too 
large to moot all of the various governmental needs of the rural 
people, and that a more convenient sized unit, to be known as 
the rural municipality i.s the solution. It is thought that as far as 
possible this should coincide with the natural conmaunity, which 
is considered in general to be co-extensivs with the trade area 
surrounding some small toivn or municipality. There is a real 
need for the small municipality to be more closely related to its 
adjacent rural territory. Its economic and hence social rvelfare 
is to a large degree dependent upon that of the surrounding coun- 
tryside. Yet many such towns do not seem to have come to a 
clear realization of this fact, and many town -country antagonisms 
have developed as a result. United under the same municipal 
government, these difficulties would tend to resolve themselves 
through common problems and a clearer comprehension of the 
intimate relationship of both town and country to them. The 
institutional life of the country more and more is coming to re- 
volve about schools, churches, cotiununity houses, and similar 
things located in the town Yet the farmer feels that he does not 
ha.ve a sufficient voice in the management of these institutions 
which supply his needs. The rural municipality would bring 
about this participation in control to the mutual ad’/antage of 
town and countiy. 

In discussing this problem, Galpin says; 

In the county, and in the townships of some States, city and farm 
have long cooperated hi government. Many of the activities of this 
governinent. approach close to local municipal govarxunent in type. It 
is not a new pmpos.al, therefore, that city and farna form a municipal 
allianco. The new idea is to make the alliance a substitute for the 
present collection of municipal functions possessed by the farmer. 
Let us briefly look at an ideal case for alliance, and this may indicate 
what could bo done in circumstances less ideal 
Tf there were a eonsolidaticm of rural trade centers, so that in place 
of several thousand incomplete bair-leta and villages the American farm 
jifiOple had live thousand complete trading cities ranging from thirty- 
five hundred to ten thousand in population, then the farmer would 
irave a start toward an ideal muaicipality. Like the original New 
England town, each such municipality wovdd have a city core. There 
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would be five thousand rural-urban municipalities. The natural farm 
trade basin of each small city would be included with its trading city 
in a cooperating municipality. The municipal boundary lines would 
be as irregular as the boundaries of city municipalities now, all depend- 
ing upon the lay ox the land and the accessibility of farmers to this 
city in comparison with an adioining city. On the average, six thousand 
farm people ™ould be attached to each municipality. Their farm lands 
v.'ould lie within it, as the farrD,s of New England lie within the New 
England town. 

The farmers trade with these particular city people, anyway. The 
farmer’s banks are in the city, with his railway, his freight office- Virtu- 
ally all his dealings of buying and selling are hero These tradesmen he 
is acquainted with. These people are his people What mors natural 
than that he should carry on with them political affairs as he does 
already with economic affairs? ^ 

The state of North Carolina by law has authorized an entirely 
new unit of government along somewhat similar linos. TTowe-'mr, 
the growth of such a moveinout is slow, and thus for very few 
rural communities have undertaken such a unique form of de- 
velopment. In view of the very unsatisfactory governmental 
isblatioD of the farmer, and the decided lack of anything like real 
rural government, together wdth the increasing volume of criticism 
regarding the situation, it is likely tha.t such a plan will take hold 
in widely different parts of the nation. A recent volume ^ is de- 
vof,ed entirely to the subject of the coming new rural municipality, 
and the plan is formulated in. much detail regarding the necessary 
state legislation, desirable size of the area to be incorporated, the 
form of governrxient, and zoning for different tax purposes. While 
the matter id yet largely in its theoretical stages, there is very 
m,ueh to say in its favor as one of the most interesting expcirim^ents 
taking form today in the neglected area of rural government. 

QUESTIONS 

1. Give Od.jm’s views 5S to the prevailing iheory of government. 

2 . Deauribe the lack of governmenl charaotcrizing .om rural areas. 

3. How do you account for the fact lhs.t in Ihc entire history of this nation 
there has never been a distinct agrarian party which has functioned 
effectively or extensively for any length of time as such? 

4. Discuss the salutary r61e played by farmers in the earlier days of the 
making of I his nation. 

5 According to Buck, when did the commercial and manufacturing classes 

I Galpin, C. J. Rural Social Prohlerns. Century Go., 1924, pp. 221-222. 

^ Manny, T. B. Rural Ai uincipaiaiesi, Geulury Co , 1930. 
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dofimtoly timmph in national affaiis over the agntultuial intoip?ls of the 
United States, and why? 

6 What did Taylor discover regarding the compaiative faiinei repiesenla- 
tion and influence in state and federal governments? 

7 Why it nejO sny anJ. important that a large ’inmioi of intelligent 
well-balaneed bona fide farmers must enter the political arena and light 
fiT tlie mtereofs of ag' loultme? 

8 Is the ti.necpt of ile ''-ight to local self-government" gaming oi losing 
g-oiind m the govei nmental trend of lodoy ! Cove ’•easor s for vom pnswe>- 

9 Name n nd hrmfly t,har>m! u 'zo the four types m the historical development 
of local gov^inmcnt m th’ Tinted States 

10 To what '•'xtent wps '"I p Nnv England township form of lo' al gove’nmerd 
ii'flu'Titul in deleriniwiig piKoins m othei states'^ the Southern type? 
the North-Certid tvpc’ tlie South-Central t''pe? 

11 Give rairho’s definition a “ '•ouniy " Whin aie tho pnneipal fnn^'licns 
of e"eb a governmental unit? 

12 Di&cusa the hrdings of the New Yo“k Bureau of Municipal Research 
vnth lega’^'l to county gcveranieet in Vugm's IIow aiphcalile ai'' timy 
to the state in which you live? 

13 Give Herbeit QmclCs descwptnn of the lesults of an investigation sevcial 
years ago of the 'iff urs of a c>-unty ui voe of the Oer'tr‘'l-WeEtcin States 
Do sui-h coiidihons eyist today? 

14 Di^plun hniy it is expected that the “ county-man agoi " plan of eounty 
government would function 

16 Why does Kilpatrick aiguc that the eouaty-managei plan is noitliei the 
mevitahle no- the edequato solution of the problem of ( eonty government? 

16, Discuss the v-heUt, of the statement that vhatever mn { ho the fonn o'- 
forms which improvement m the administiation of county affaus may 
assurri.e, puldio consoiousuess has heon ai-ousod to the pomt wbeie efh- 
cienev will be inure and moie demanded Why will such reforms como 
c'’fmt slowL’’ 

17 Whnt nrgnments epu you advance in fav-u of the corsolidation of counties, 
end what are sorre of thehar’-iern that stand in the way of sneb a sensible 
movement? 

15 From teoncmie »md social viewpoints, why is a closer relationship Le- 
tween Hu small municipahtv ami iG snr'‘onnding hade area a nuitually 
advisable onc^ 

19 Give Gclpm’p uFa of riiral-urhan municipahticg, and the logical reesoving 
for such giiverumental units 

20 Deici'he tl c pieaont extent nf the “ new ruial muinoipahty " movement, 
and its potentialities toward the future imp' ovemant of vhe status of 
rural gevernment. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 


THE TARIFF AND AGRICULTURE 

The tariff controversy plays an important part in the economic 
history of this nation. During the formative days of the republic, 
Alexander Hamilton was the brilliant advocate of protection. 
This first Secretary of the Treasury, a young man of about thirty- 
two years, was confronted with tremendous problems of national 
indebtedness, of money and banking, of governmental revenues, 
pmd in general fostering the financial welfare of a lustily growing 
new' country. In his noted Rcpcit on Manufactures (1791), he 
summarized the arguments for and against protection, reaching 
the conclusion that this policy was required if the manufactures 
of the nation were to prosper as they should. Tbe cu-ccome was 
that early in its history, the United States became definitely 
committed to the “protective tariff,” and with the exception of 
about thirty years of our histor,’- (the pjeriod from 1830 to the 
Civil War, 1861). a high protection policy has prevailed. ^ The 
fiist strictly high protective tariff act was that of 1816. Eight 
years later, in the act of 1824, another increase v/as made; and 
four years latei, still higher duties characterized the so-called 
“■BiU of Abominations” in 1828 The resulting nullificaiion cen- 
trovergy, with tlie threatened secession of South Carob'na, forced 
a lowonng of rates in succeeding tariff acts The i,s£uc£ of slavery 
and states’ rights came into the foreground in the national con- 
sciousness during the next few decades, ultiraatoly resulting in the 
War Between the States, Since that time the tariff tills enacted 
may be characterized as highly protective to tire manufacturing 
interests Ssctionally, the North has favored firoteoticn, and the 
South tariffs for revenue only. Traditionally the Democratic 
Patty has advocated free trade, or at least low tariffs, and the 
Rspublioan Party has been the recognized pioponem, of high pro- 
tection. The increasing extent of industrialisation has operated 
to attenuate more and more these sectional and party attitudes. 
It is accurate to say that the prevailing high protection policy 

> Boyle, i. E 4an(a.Kar<a Scono„ike Llppiuuott, 1331, pp. 397-103. 
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has become warp and woof of our national economic structure, 
and marked revisions in public sentiment and business functioning 
must occur before the situation becomes materially changed. 

1. The Case fob ./Uvd against Peotection 

Wliile economists rather gcnerslly have favored and contended 
for a “free trade” policy, they have been cufficiently fair-minded 
to view the matter from both sides. Ely ^ hats eight arguments 
usually advanced on the side of protection in the modern tariff 
controversy. No extensive attempt is a^ade here to discuss the 
validity of those. (1) One of the most captivating arguments 
advanced is to the effect that since protection promotes domestic 
trade, it tends to draw the citizenship togethei , thereby promoting 
national unity, or what is known as the spirit of nationalism. 

(2) Advocates of protection point out that it is the duty of p, na- 
tional government to foster infant industries in order to develop 
natural resources and to promote diversit 3 '' in industrial pursuits. 

(3) A n-ation must have industi-ial independence in order effectively 
to insure the safety of its people and their property in times of 
war. Therefore, protection is fundamentally a military necessity. 

(4) The hone market argument is frequentb’’ the first one advanced, 
most validly when it takes the form tha.t it is a .superior one be- 
cause it is a more certain one, and it is imnortant that the wheels 
of industry do not depend too greatly upon the caprices of a foreign 
market. (5) Protection is cited as a deftnse against dumping. 
If the lowered prices C8.used by selling in foreign markets more 
cheaply tha.n in the domestic market were of a. permanent nature, 
there might be advantage in the process, but usually v/hen the 
market is secured prices are advanced. (6) It is contended that 
the utilizathm of labor and ca.pital in a free-trade nation is sub- 
ject to the control, perhaps, even to the whims and caprice of 
foreigri. nations. (7) We are told by protectionists that the protec- 
tion policy increases wages by diversifiang industries and stimulat- 
ing the demand for labor. The claim is made that every American 
industry is entitled to an amount of protection equal to the differ- 
ence between the wages which it pays and the wages paid by its 
most efficient foreign competitor. (8) Tbs last of i.he eight argu- 
ments considered in favor of protection is that it should egualige 
casts of production here and abroad. 

lEIy, R. T. Oiillmes vj Ecuiwmien, Ivia':>aii]an, 1916, Chsip ter "XVIII. 
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The same authority ^ cites seven arguments advanced by free- 
traders in favor of their position. It is well to set these alongside 
those just enumerated for protection. (1) The basis of the free- 
trade argument is the logical application of the principle of com- 
parative advantage, to the effect that each nation should produce 
those commoditicH in v/hioh it has the adA'antage over other coun- 
tries, and exchange these for the portable goods in which those 
countries excel. Obviousty protection constitutes a barrier to the 
uninterrupted operation of this principle. (2) It is net at all clear 
that protection is necessarj' to diversify indust'-y in a country of 
varied natural resources. (3) The komc market argument is desig- 
nated as essentially weak, because home products will .sock for- 
eign markets, and the countrj’- that sells abroad must buy abroad. 
(4) Because of the double-faced way m which the argument is 
manipulated to suit time and place, the proiectioni,stic appeal to 
the wage-earner as promoting higher wages seems particularly 
iiic3nclusb''e “Francs wants protection in order to protect her 
low-paid workmen against the gre.ater skiU and efficiency of Amer- 
ica’s highly paid v.’orkers. The United Stales, on the other hand, 
must have protection in order to shield her highlj^ paid employees 
from competition with the ‘pauper labor of Europe.’” ^ (5) Y/ith 
regard to the fiscal aspects of the question, the free-trader contends 
that the protective import duty is an ■-•nceitam and viciously 
variable tax as compared with the import duty "for revenue 
only,” and in the gi-eat majority of cases it is horns l^y the home 
cons^rmcr. (6) Then there is the ethical criticism against proteoiion 
to the effect that when the prosperity of influential classes ia 
made dependent upon government bounty, those classes engage 
in Si'Etematic lobbying, log rolling, and corruption of the voter 
to achieve the tariff levels which they desire. (7) The contention 
is made, that protection fosters monopoly, because Avhen foreign 
competition is shut out. home producers will incrcasingiy unite to 
maintain high price levels. 

It i.s valuable in this coJinection to quote from Ely’s conclusions 
Avith regard to protection versus free trade a couple of interesting 
and sage paragraphs. Not cd 13 ^ is the a.naly3is a summary of the 
preceding arguments, but it is typical of the point of vievv of 
econoin'istg Avith regard to the controversy. 

pp, 374-3S0. 

s lud.. R. art. 
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Most of the arguments enumerated above, both for and against 
protection, contain a measure of truth. Historically, protection was 
inevitable in the United States, and, in the early period of the country’s 
development, benedoial. During the tlu-ee great wars which seriously 
threatened the stability of r,his country, ndi,:iy new industries sprang 
up which, upon the cessation of war and the resiunption of internal 
trade, were sericusly threatened by foreign competition. Many of 
those industries were so suited to our soil and cur people tliat only a 
.short po'iod of protection \/as needed to make them self-.supporting. 
Under the circurastaoces it would have been unwise to permit the 
sscrifiee of the capital invested in these industries; and ■whether it 
would have been no-wise or not, human nature is such that the desired 
protection was sure to be granted. In short, there is a large measure 
of real truth in the infant industry argument. 

Circumstances, however, have radically changed in the last few 
decades. Our Quondam infant indusiries have, for the most part, at- 
tained a very vigorous niaturity, and in some instances have become 
belligei'riDt and prone to monopolistic bullying; our manufactures have 
become sufBciently diversified to remove all danger of Industrial collapse 
iu time of rvar; and, above all, we arc rapidly entering the economic 
stage in which, according to the ablest exponent of protection that 
economic science ha , 3 ever known, — Friedrich List, — protection is .a 
hindrance rather than a liel]-). That is to say, we are r.apidly building 
up an extensile export trade in manufactured articles; year by year 
raw materials constitute a larger proportion of our imports and a 
smaller proportion of our exports; and wo have already become the 
greatest exporting country of the world. .411 this means that in the 
near future our manufacturers Ihemseh’os will look with kindlier eyes 
uiion the withdrawal of the p^rotoction the 3 ’’ do not need, which in fact 
actually increases the cost of some of their raw materials, and incites 
foreign governments to retaliatorj'’ taxation upon goods imported from 
the United States. Our groiving export trade will itself bring a wider 
appreciation of those fundamental principles which have led economists, 
with but few exceptions, to couduran protection a.s a permanent policy 
applicable to all stages of economic development,^ 

2. Indtjstby and Agricultprs 

The present tariff policy of the United Stares is designed to 
protect American industries in tha.t it operates to enable producers 
in this country to sell their products at a higher price than would 
be possible if goods could be freely brought to this country from 
abroad.^ A fundamental premiss in this procedure is that it costs 
more to produce goods in Ibis country than it does with our foreign 

^ Ibid., pp. 381-382. 

* ?isgo, T, W, "What the Tariff Meiiiia to toe Farmer " Fi co^edings, Iiiaiitute 
of Public AgaU-s, University of Virginia, 1927, pp. 49-53. 
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competitors, find that the higher American standard of living is 
maintained by resulting higher pay for our wage earners. But 
some one must settle the bill for this increased price of American 
products, and it is the consumer. The situation, however is not 
capable of such a simple statement as this; for almost everyone 
v;hc buys, also has soir.othing to sell. If the prices of whet one 
buys are raised in fair proportion to the prices of whal one has to 
sell, there is no unfair burden imposed. It must he noied in this 
connection that the tariff docs not have an equal effect on the 
prices of ail sorts of goods and services; because it raises the pricers 
on sojns to a considerable degree, and doe.s not affect ethers at 
all. The result is that some clas-ses of our citizenship arc greatly 
benefited by the tariff, and other classes bear the burden of su(31l 
benefits. 

In its operation, the tariff requires people tc pay a “duly” or 
tax on foreign goods imporled into this country. Thi.s tariff rate 
is so arranged as to make it advanta.geous for people to bnj' in- 
stead goods produced in this country. Where the supply of such 
goods is limited, the competition among buyers, etiablCvS producers 
to get a higher price for thiiir products. "As this ie the onL' way 
the t.anif works it does not raise the price of goods that can be 
leadily produced here in greater quantity than our people need, 
There are many goods of this sort. Some sre minerals, such as 
copper, coal, oi iron ore. Some are maoufactures, as boots and 
shoes, certain varieties of automobiles, of farm implements and 
plain cotton fabrics,” ^ 

By and large, ‘^noricBU agriculture is and has been since colonial 
days a surplus product industry. Consequently, as an industry 
it has not been in a position to profit from tariff protection. Amer- 
ican manufacturing, taking it likewise at large and without regard 
to differences in the situation of different manufactured products, 
has been since colonial days a deficit industry, and thus has bene- 
fited extensively fron tariff' protection. 

h leading farm journal in the Middle West, Wallace’s Fa-'me^, 
in its editorial columns expresses the view that agriculture probahty 
laid tlfC basis for its present situation whan it permitted the ijariff 
policy to be established in this country. In discussing the matter 
it points cut that “the taiiff increas“d the cost of the manu- 
factured goods the farmer bought. The hnmigraxion lay/ in 
(j. 50. 
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creased the cost of labor that went into those manufactured 
goods, and so sent prices up a notch higher. From the start of the 
protective system the farmer, to a large extent, especially as 
regards base crops, has been buying in a protected market, and 
selling in a world market. The price of wheat, for instance, is set 
in Liverpool, not in the United States. The price of hogs is set 
largely by the price paid in the countries of Europe for 1he surplus 
lard and ham th.at go abioad. It is the price paid for surplus food 
shipped abroad that determines the price for the whole product.” ’■ 

This argumenti is essentially sound, because the price which 
our farmers receive for the part of the crop marketed In the horns 
market cannot be higher than the price received for the surplus 
sold abroad. Otherwise, no farmer would sell any of his products 
abroad. Flowevcr, with increasing industrialisation and the grow- 
ing proportion of urban in the population, there are a number of 
agricultural commodities which are produced in less quantity 
than is demanded for consumption in this country. Upon most 
of these, Congreos has placed a protective tariff wJiich operates 
to affect the price at which they are sold. The principal of these 
are wool and sugar, and of less importance certain specialties 
among fruits and vegetables Some dairy products from t,ime to 
time are affected. VTile a tariff exists on leading staple crops 
like corn, pork products, wheat, beef, and poultry produce, it has 
almost no appreciable effect. On other farm products like short 
staple cotton there is no tariff at all. Because of these facts, the 
overwhelming majority of farmers get no direct benefit whatsoever 
from the tariff.^ 

3, Effects of Aoricultueal Duties 

Provided the eouctr'y is regularly hnporting an agric’altural 
product, the effect of a tariff will bo to raise the domestic price 
approximately to the full amount of the duty. This is what hap- 
pens in the case of sugar and flaxseed, for example. However, the 
effect of the tariff on sugar has been to increase production In 
Haw'aii, Porto Rico, and the Philippines rather than in the United 
States. Black ® states that our imports from these islands averaged 

^ Quoted iu Gee, Wilson. Tim plui-e «/ Agriculture in American Life. Macmuiim, 
j 030. pp las-isa. 

“Page, T. W. Op. cil., p. 60. 

“Black, J. D. Agiieultural Asjarm in the United Slates. MoGi'uw^-Hill, 1920, 
pp. 132-231, 
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a half millicn more in 1926 to 1927 than in the three year’s 
previous. The tariff of 1922, assuming that it was fully effective, 
added about $60,000,000 to the gross incomes of sugar producers 
in our ins’ular possessions, and only about $40,000,000 to the gross 
incomes of the growers in continental United States. On the 
other hand, farm families alone, not to consider urban and 'tillage 
cona’amers paid in excess of $50,000,000 nnore for tbeii' sug,ar 
sunnhy than would have been the case without the tariff. A farm 
family consumes an average of 375 pounds vf sugar annually, 
and the ict'iff of 1922 was effective in then’ wholesale market to 
the extent of about 1 75 cents per pound. Flaxseed is a com- 
modity in the deficit class. Duties under the previous tariff law 
are estimated to have added about $9,000,000 to the gross incirme 
of flax producers, at an increased cost of .about $17,000,000 in the 
wholesale market to manufacturers. What the added cost to 
consumers of paint and other linseed oil products is would be 
diflaoult to estimate. 

One of the naost widely studied of all tariffs affecting farm 
products is that on wool. Three careful investigations of the in- 
fluence of the tariff on wool raising, arrive at the conclusion that 
it has constituted only a muior factor. The availabihty of cheap 
frontier lands has been the most significant factor. One of the 
analyses of the problem state.s; “It is not advisable permanently 
to ffiamtain a duty on wool The burden on consumers of wool 
goods more than counter-balances the gain to producers. More- 
over, there is no element of public policy that dictates ihe in- 
definite retention of a duty. It is not necessary for national de- 
fense, nor because of 'vested rights’ of wool growers Sheep raising 
is not an 'infant industr/,’ nor can the duty be said to aid ma- 
terially in divcrsific.ation of iudustry. In maintainhig a duty we 
are, in the words of the old adage, ‘paying too much for our 
wliistle.’” ^ 

A careful stud;/ of the cattle industry' reveals much the same 
conditions. Though a tariff has long been leided on imported 
cattle, to dale they have had little effect on the industr',”. “ Analy- 
sis of the gain® and burdens to the country as a ’'vhcle that ma 3 ’' 
ba sspneted to result from the continuance of duties on cattle and 
beef indicate these duties, though they do not now directly affect 
any domestic interest very appreciably, will eventually inapose an 

‘ M. A. Tni Tariff on irsol. MsitiiaillEi-i, 1928, p... 2S3-294. 
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economic burden on the country that will not be compensated 
by other effects which they may have upon the national welfare,” ^ 

The criticism may justly be lodged against these analyses that 
they are considered in tho light of long-time national welfare, 
and not from the standpoint of the farmer who may grow sugar 
canc, flaxseed, wool, cattle, etc. It may validly bo contended that 
the irnnufacturcr docs not consider the tariff on his products from 
the I'iov/point of the additional cost to the consumer, so long as 
the latter may bo minded to buy in sufficient quantities for his 
business to be profitable However, the farmer is himself a con- 
siderable con,3ummg class, and tbc aggregate of tariff benefits 
inuring to him under the Fcrdncy-McGuinber Act of 1922 was 
studied by the research department of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation a few years age. The conclusion arrived at was to the 
effect that the gains derived by the different classes of farmers in 
this country because of tariffs on agricultural products amounted 
in the aggregate to $124,800,000 a y^ar, but the loss to their follow 
farmers because of increased prices on these agi'icultural products 
was $94,000,000 a year. Thus the net gain to the farming classes 
was only abcut $30,000,000 The same study n .-rived at the figure 
of .1331,000,000 as the sum which the farmer paid animally as a re- 
sult of the tariff on manufactured and other protected goods which 
he had to buy. Deducting the net gain of 30 millions, the net loss 
to American farmers as a ie,sult of the tariff was estimated at about 
$301,000,000 annball 3 ' Critics of thi.s investigation have pointed 
tc inacciuacks in it, but the general findings B,re provocative of 
much thought as to proper tariff policy for the farming interests. 

It is significant tc point out here that all is not smooth sailing 
in the applic 0 .tion of a tariff to deficit agricultural products. The 
effect is often that vdiich is described by Hibbard ® ui the case of 
dairy products. Subsequent to the recent Wav, da.iiy products fell 
in price less than general farm prices The effect was to stimulate 
the production of dairy products. In spite of the then prevailing 
tariff of 8 cents per pound on butter, New York prices made it 
profitable to import a little butter. During the three years prior to 
tlie most of 1924, the increase was about 20 per cent, But few in- 
dustries can stand s\ich ii-creases without a. decUne in price, and this 


^Edjninister, L. R. The, Caitle Induslr^j awl the Tariff. Macmillan. 1926, p.’267. 
2 Hibbard, B. H. "TlieTaiin ou Doiri- Pioduofcs.” Jotimal of Farm Econornica, 
Vol. 7, 1921, pp 13e-lU, 
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he re 2 ”li. in this instance. There was a sharp decline in price, 
and a return to the world market for an outlet for the surplus. 

It is popularly supposed that tariffs tend to correct the price 
instability which is a notable characteristic of cur highly commer- 
cialized agriculture. Black in discussing this situation says: 
“Many farm leaders consider tids instability of prices as one of 
the major problems of the day. It is popularly supposed that 
higher tariffs tend to correct this instability. Yet both the evi- 
dence and the theory are to the contrary. Put up a verj'’ high 
tariff wall ard prices at home 'vill rise very high before domestic 
production catches up and lc\rels them out again. With a moderate 
tariff, foreign supplies flow in and keep prices from rising to dizzy 
levels, w'hiic domestic production is catching up No doubt the 
dizzy prices hasten the catching-up proces.s; bui they also intensify 
the p'riee slump followirg. The popular error on this point arises 
from focusing attention cn the checks and slight temporary 
recessions in prices which occur just at the point where it pays to 
import. But these tempora.ry effects arc of slight importance 
compared with the longer ascents and steep declines that occur 
behind a high tariff wall.” ^ 

4. AoiUCULTUHE ANB TaMjTF POLICY 

Economists rather generally are of the opinion that agriculture 
has little to expect in the long-time effects of a protection policy. 
This view is expressed by one of them as follows: "The sound 
position for the farmer to take is to disavow protection for his 
own products and to maintain vigorous opposition to protection 
for any other products. If such procedure should result simply 
in the withholding of protection from agriculture and its con- 
tinuance for manufactures, time will moderate if not v/holly re- 
move the unjust burden. Though easy to understand, it is not 
possible to justify the fanner’s readiness, the moment opportunity 
offers, to wield against others a weapon a.gainst v^hose unfairness 
he had himeeif loudly exclaimed when it was wielded against him 
The protected in.anufacturer may, perhaps, have no standing in 
court. But the rest of the community is entitled to demand that 
the farmer siiould seek in other and more equitable directions the 
remedies for hi.s economic ills.” ® 

^ Bhck, J I>, Op. ciL, p. 197. 

® Viner. Jacob. "The TariS in. delation to AgrieuUute.'' Journal of h'artn 
EcoMnks, Vol. 7, 1825, p. 123, 
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It would be inaccurate to say that all economists favor free 
trade, for they do not. Some of them who do, maintain their 
position with reservations. The distinctly preponderant attitude 
of the economist, though, is in favor of tree trade as against pro- 
tective policies. 

The free-trade theory is based upon the follovdng assumptions: 
(1) free competition; (2) wealth as the end of economic activity; 
(3) j ma.ximum aggregate of wealth in a country as the test of 
the merits of a given national policy; (4) differences between 
countries with respect to their natural resources and the abilities 
and inclinations of their constituent populations. 

Under these assumptions is is argued tiiat, if no artificial barriers 
are iraposed ever^r individaai in ovary country v/ill direct lii.s efforts 
to the line of industry for which bj' his inclinations, his abilitios and 
the natural resources of the country he is best fitted. He will thereby 
produce the greatest amount of wealth of which ho is capable. With 
each individual producing his inuividual maximum, the aggregate na- 
tional and world wealth v’ill also be maximum. With a maximum to 
distribute among all eotnifr'es, each country may obtain more by ex- 
changing the surplus of the things which it is best adapted to produce 
f''i’ the surplus of the things which other nations are best adapted to 
produce than it could obtain if, by imposing trade barriers, it com- 
pelled itself to satisfy its needs by producing things which it is n'^t 
well adapted to produce. It is simply an especial case of the advantage 
which it is generally conceded can be obtained by a division of labor. ^ 

The same close student of the tariff asks ''Gau farmers benefit 
directly by protection?" It is his opinion that farmers are be- 
coming skeptical .as to such benefits, and tbeir representatives in 
Congress are asking for deci eases rathei than increases in indus- 
trial tariffs. But cn the other hand, they clamor vigorously for 
inci eased duties on agricultuial products, on sugar, on flaxseed, 
on beef and cattle, on wool, on the animal and vegetable oils and 
a number of other products. Wiight’e opinion of the mafter is 
expressed succinctly in his statement to the effect that “wliilo 
producers of certain farm p-roducts benefit by a duty on these 
products, the benefit is in all cases much less than the duty and 
that these duties are a burden rather than a benefit tpi'fjae faitning 
community taken as a v/hole. It is to be noted in those cases, as 
is generally true of protective duties, that though in the aggregate 
the burden outweighs the benefit, tho latter is highly concentrsted 

1 Wright, Philip iT-. Frotectiov.: Bsneflls and Burdens Uawleigh Tariff Bureau, 
i’reeport, 111., 1930, pp, 6-7. 
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and consideral^le in individual cases while the former is widely 
diffused and slight to any one farmer.” ' 

A farm journal in the agitation for tariff revision which was one 
of the factors calling for the special session of Congress in the 
spring of 1929, shortly after the inauguration of Mr. Hoover as 
President, stated that “Thu Southern Planter is for a protective 
tariff for agriculture. We believe the farmer should demand tariff 
protection. The tariff ca.o and does benefit agriculf^iire The 
sentiment towards tariff is lapidly changing in the South — a see- 
tion formerly adverse to ta^riff for protection. Southern farmers 
i-re new asking for higher duties cn peanuts, long staple cotton,, 
citrus fruits, winter vegetables, cottonseed oil, etc Their idea in 
regard to tariff is changing because the 3 '' have something that 
needs protection, The go’/ernment is cominiitcd to a protective 
tariff. The farmers should demand their share.” “ 

Another farm paper in the same region is inclined to more 
pessimism regarding the then pending tariff bill. It expresses its 
dissatisfaction as follows; 

The nenu Haiu% Tariff Bill is a disappoiniment, to put it mildly; 
to he brouguo before a farm session of Congress for the purpose of 
“fcho snaotmciit of farm legislation and limited changes in the tariff, 
boiih in the ivln-est of ngricuUwe.'' TJie He.wley bill reGomrnencI.s Idglier 
duties on about 1,000 products. Approximately 75 of these increases 
are on farm products and 925 on manufactured products. Such a bill, 
ii passed, will hurt the fs.rmor far more than it will help him. 

In fact, it ‘iceras to us. the farmer is looking in vain for relief through 
tariff protection. A tariff is non-effective on farm crops of which a 
surplus ia produced. This already takes in our major farm crops and 
it will only be a matter of time until the few remaining crops of which 
ws do not now produce a surplus, will be facing a surplus problem. The 
American farmer — the most efficient farmer in the \v'orld and equally 
as efficient a producer as the American nianufacturcr — v.dll scon be 
producing surpluses of dairy product? wool, etc. At the prese.nt rate 
and ii!.cre3.sed efficienc3' in produetiou. tliis is inevitable. 

In a.sking relief through tariff protection, the farmer is running the 
risk of greater "ecouomic inequalib for agrio\ilture ” If he is not care- 
ful in the wind-up he will find himself paying out S2 in increased tariffs 
on manufa-itured prodnetg, which he must buy, for every ,'$1 gain re- 
ceived on fanri products. The Hawley tariff bill in the only farm session 
of Congre.ss e’^mr held proposes an. increase of over nine to one in favor 
of the manufacturer. To u-s it seems that the .sooner the farmer receg- 

1 Utd., p. 35. 

• Editarist In The Sontliern Planter, Richtaond, Va., Oot. 1, 1029. 
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nizes the tariff as an economic and not a party issue, the sooner ho will 
be in position to demand intelligent and practical farm reliefd 

Nothing is so characteristic of tariff legislation as its frequent 
revision. This lack of permanency has often been a source of loud 
complaint on the part of business men as detrimental to the best 
interests of the nation. From 1S83 to 1930, the average life period 
of a tariff iatv has been less than seven years. ^ The Smoot-Hawley 
Tariff Act of 1930 in form is much like that of its predecessor the 
Fordncy-McCu-nber Act of 1922. The general level of rates is 
appreciably higher, however, than that of the law of 1922. A 
tariff law is i oo complicated a mat ter to treat in all of i ts phases 
in brief compass. A staff y/ritcr of the Wtn-ld’s Work .several inonLhs 
after the SmooUHawley^ Tariff Acl was enacted thus appraised 
the benefits to agriculture fiom a measure ostensibly designed 
primarily to benefit the farming industry of the nation: 

Congress was called together by Mr. Hoover to pass a new tariff 
bill, largely oei-ause farm organisations and such senators as Borah 
were demanding far.n relief 'Pl.e gpi.erol idea was co eqaalize the tariff 
positions of form and facto'y. One must admit that many of the high 
duties on agricultural products arc not effective, since we are on a heavy 
export basi.s in these particular commodities. Other duties are gold- 
brick or bread-pill .specifics which confer, like Chrlyle’s trip to the 
Louvre, ‘'only a faint'.sh good but perhaps no harm." Still others 
are a positive detriment An almost unlimited field exists for the 
exeicisG of injury to the farmer through raising the rates on manu- 
factured commodities. 

If one wanted to be a bit satirical he might run through the nevr 
tariff bill in a generou.s effort to detect compensations to agriculture in 
lower duties on imported articles Tinder the new bill the farmer pays 
more for his shoes, harness, .saddles, and leather belting; but his wife 
can get her uncut diainoncls B.T)d diamond dust into the country ab- 
solutely free. The farmer has to pay more for his shovels and spades, 
but he can import his joss sticks and images of Chiiiess deities absolutely 
free Of course he must pay more for the soft wood lumber which 
border-state farmers have been accustomed heretofore to bring in free 
from Canada, but he can impori, his tagua nuts and piohtirlm beans 
without jiaying a cent of duty. Hia buUding materials, such as brick, 
cement, shingles, and lumber, have been taken from the free list and 
ho nrust pay more for his modest home and his silo, but let him leflent 
that under the new bill he has the privilege of bringing in skeletons and 
fossils absolutely free of duty. If any farmer is not satisfied with one 

^Editorial oi/iniou, 'I’hc Progressivp Farmer, Ouub .S, 1029, 4. 

*B?iE'.uncl Abcuham ' T!'o Tjiri/I A ;t gf 19S'3." AriLi.iicm EtunomLa 
Vol. XX, Nq. S, Sent., 1930, np- -467-479 
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skeleton in liis closet he is now in a position to have two or three with- 
out paying a cent to the Federal treasury d 

Fortunately, the flexible provision of the preceding tariff was 
retained in the 1930 measure. This provides that when in thb case 
of any commodity the President shall find that the rate deter- 
mined by the Act does not operate to equalize the difference 
between the cost of production in the United States and in its 
principal competing couotry, he has authority to raise or lo'-^^er 
the rate until it slrall equalize tlris difference, provided that the 
increase or decrease does not exceed 50 per cent of the rate pro- 
vided in the Act. Such changes are to be based upon previous 
investigations of the Tariff Commission, and are to bo effective 
30 days after the proclamation of same by the President. A com- 
plete reorganization of the Tariff Com, mission was ordered by the 
new lawq and a long stop forward taken in scientific methods of 
tariff making. These provisions constitute the “silver lining” in 
the tariff act of 1930. However, it seems unlikely, as desirable as 
it is, that the tn.riff will ever be taken out of politics. 

Berglund * points (jui. that American )5ublic opinion is still 
largely national-minded, while cur economic into'ests are be- 
coming more and more internaticnal in scope It is his opinion 
that our ment,al attitude in this respect must change to conform 
with economic influences. He haza.rcls the prediction that it will, 
and gives voice to the gueE.s that, the tariff act of 1930 v/iU mark 
the apex or cubninating pond of high protection in this country. 
It may w^ell be that it is in this dmectien that the sanest solution 
of the tariff questions of oar national life is to be found. 

Before concluding this chapter it is v/ell to jncution that a 
numlrer of the farm relief measures are designed through “ e(iUE,liza- 
tion fees” or bounties to nrake the tariff effective on .agricultural 
products of which ivc rmoduee a surplus. These are the commodities 
which represent the major economic interests of the farming in- 
dustry, and by the very nature of the factors involved in their 
marketing, are coinpara tiveR’- uninfluenced by even the bigliest 
tariff rates that may be placed upon them. These matters, how- 
ever, have been considered at some length in a preceding chapter, 
and thus require only mention here. 

‘"Tariff AbsuriatiBS." World's Work, Vol. LIX, No, 11, November, 1930, 
Vp. 

* Bsifgliintl, A. Qp, ril , p. 479. 
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QUESTIONS 

1. What r61e did Alexander Hamilton play in the development of the pro- 
tective tariff poUcy in this country? Trace briefly the nature of the tariff 
bills up to the Civil V/ar Give the general tendency in such measiu't-s 
since that time. 

2. Describe the traditional attitudes of the Democratic and Republican 
parties toward the tariff issue. What effect is the increasing industrializa- 
tion of the nation ha''dng upon these altitudes? 

3. State the case for protection in terms of eight arguments. 

4. Name seven arguments which the “free-traders” ofteii offer against a 
protective tariff. 

6. Cite Ely’s analysis nf the arguments pro and con. Ts it charactsristio of 
the economists’ point of view rather generally? 

0. Explain concisely how tlie present tariff policy of the United States is 
designed to protect Ameviean industries. 

7. What is the significance of the fact that by and large our agriculture since 
colonial days has been a surplus industry, whereas American manufac- 
turing over the same period of time ha" been a deficit industry? 

8. Explain why it is that “the price of wheat is set in Liverpool, not in. the 
United States. It is the price paifl tor purplus food shipped abroad that 
determines the price for the whole product.” 

9. What is the effect of a tariff \ipou an agricultural produc.t which the 
country 's regularly importing and why? 

10. Give the effect of the tariff on sv'go.r in Hawaii, Porto Rico, and the 
Philippines, and in the United States 

11. Is it advisable permanently to maintain a duty on wool? on cattle? G've 
reasons for your answer. 

12. Discuss the findings of the research department of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation in its study of the effects of the tariff upon the farmer. 

13. Using the instance of butter subsequent to the World W.ar, point out how 
a tariff on deficit a,griouli.ural products may react to the detriment of the 
industry 

14. In Black's opinion, what is the effect of higher tariffs on price stability? 

15. Defend or oppose the following staterrient: “The sound position for the 
farmer to ta,ke is to disavow protection for hia own products and to main- 
tain vigorous opposition to protection for any other products.” 

16. Upon what four assumptions is the free-trade theory based? How is it 
evpected that it would operate under these assumptions? 

17. How do.?s Wright answer the question, “ Can farmers benefit directly by 
protection? ” 

18. Contrast the attiludes of two Bouthern farm papers in adjoining states 
with regard to the .advantages of the tariff to agriculture. 

IS. Give the gist of the criticism made by a staff wiiter of the World's Worh 
of the Smoot-Havvley Tariff Bill as a measure ostensibly designed primarily 
to benefit the farming industry of the natio.a. 

20. Explain what is meant by the flexible provision of the tariff act of 1930, 
and why it may be called the “silver lining” of that measure. Do you 
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think wo are near the apex or culminating point of high protection in this 
country and why? 
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CHAPTER XXIX 


FARM TAXATION 

If it were possible to abolish taxation, many of our politicians 
would be hard put to find a popular substitute for the campaign 
platform of reduction in taxes. The practice of decrying taxes 
has tended to produce in the public mind a dislike of taxes in any 
recognizable form. It is much better 1o approach the matter 
from a sensible viewpeint, and to recognize in most cases that a 
citizen does not derit'-e from any sLnilar amount benefits anything 
like proportionate to those v/hich accrue from his pajanent of 
ta.xes 

There are man}'- functions to be performed in organized human 
•society which cannot be undcjdaken bj'’ private enterprise. The 
•state is to be ’/ie'.ved as an organization of ourseb’cs, directed by 
ounsolves, and o’poratina for oiii benefit in a number of essential 
ways. Fundamentally, there must be laws to delimit rights, sov- 
ereign power to enforce such b,v's, to maintain order, and to pro- 
tect the state in case of attack from the outside. Once the state 
is so constituted the services of public education, health protection, 
highway construction, the care of the dependent and delinquent, 
and related actimties fall within its province for economical and 
efficient development. All citizens, to sojne extent, are benefited 
by these serHces, and when inclined to cojnplain at reasonable 
tax loads, it would be worth while for them to pause and to con- 
sider just v/h.at federal, state, and lo(!al governments do for them. 
All of iihese things cost much to provide, and faxes are the price 
v;e jiay for the ssiwices of government. .As a rule, governmental 
services cannot be measured and allocated to indhiduals, nor can 
the citizen refuse 1o accept them whacever the charges. Also, 
the wise individual determines the amount he will spend by 
the size of bis income. Governments, to a considerable extent, 
are within certain hmits bcimd by tbs same factor, but a prac- 
tice widely applied is to decide upon the expenditures wffiich 
the best public interest requires, and than to set the tax rates 
accordingly. 
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1. Characteeistigs of a Good Tax System 

The characteristics of a good tax system should be viewed from 
the administrative standpoint, and from that of the political 
principles im-Oived. The admimstrative ch-iractei'istics may be 
classified from the point of view of the government and that of 
the taxpayer. 

Government requires a tax-system first of all to be 'prod/iLctwe; hence 
a finance ininister will be very rohictaiit to relinquish on any grouncih 
of political principle a tax tu wliich people h.wc betoiac accustomed 
and v'.’liicb biings in n large 111(10111.0 to the Tien.'-uiy, and, or, the other 
liandj he tvill be willing to forego small receipts that take a great deal 
of collecting. Secondly, it requires a tax-system to be certain; the 
yield must be easily calculated and the incidence certain and reliable, 
or the inteT'tions of the Government v’ill be frustrated. Thirdljq it 
requires a tax-system to he elc^iic; the system .sliould contain some 
taxes, tlie rate of which can be readily ■'■aried to meet sudden and ex- 
ceptional demands fo" Go'/crnnient expenditure Under the same head 
of administrative precepts come certain requirements of tlie tax-payor. 
Tlio first is again '•ertainty, the payer should know exactly how much, 
when, and whore lie will ha'’'e to pay. Uncertainty is a check upon 
industry, and it makes the burden of taxation more grievous since an 
unexpected burden cannot be anticipated and pro-cided against lOce a 
certain one. Secondly, the pavei requires a tax to be econo'‘n'''nl; 
i e. it should take from the tax-payer’s pocket as little as possible over 
Bud above what it brings into the treasurjn Protective duties are un- 
economical, since the consumer ha.s to pay an enhanced price, not onb'’ 
on imported articles which are taxed, but also on home-manufactured 
articles which are not taxed. Thirdly, the payer requires convenience 
in a fflx; a tax should be levied at the time and in the manner most 
convenient to the ]W3'-er. The adva.ntago of the sj^ttsm of raising rev- 
omie by indirect taxes on luxuries is that it leaver the payer free to 
some extent to choose the time and amount of taxation he will paj'. 
Of these administrative precepts certainty is the most important, 
Society can adjust itself to almont any burden if the burden is definite; 
any u.arertainty prevents this process of adjustment Hence the saying 
"An old tax is no tax.’’ and hence the known reluctance of finance- 
ministers to remit an old tax, however logical such action might seem.^ 

A fuEdanifintH political principle which should chsracterize a, 
tax. systewi is that of jtiuUce or eqmliiy. Such abolract concepts 
arc difficult to define, and accordingly there is nrneh diversity of 
opinion with regard to their application. One interpretation is 
that the individual should be ta.xed in proportion to the hemfit 

^ Clay. Hemrj*. t’ajjsomics firr the general I’sadi-r. Macmillan, 1029, pp. SeO-Sel. 
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received; but obviously it is impossible to measure this with any 
degree of accuracy. Adam Smith, many years ago, expressed the 
view that taxation should be -pi-oportional to income. He said that 
“ the subjects of every state ought to contribute towards the sup- 
port of the Government as nearly as possible in proportion to 
their respiictive abilities, that is, in proportion i.o the revenue 
which thej' enjoy under the protection of the State.” However, 
he was in error in suggesting that ability to pay is proportional 
to income; for the principle of diminishing utility operates so that 
the person who is taxed a tenth of a small income is subjected to 
much mere sacrifice than the individual who pays a tenth of a 
larger income. This leads to the principle of progressive taxation, 
applied for example in our income tax laws, v.'here an increasing 
tax is levied upon successive segments of the larger income. In 
this w'ay some approach to equality of sacrifice is secured. Per- 
haps the prevailing interpretation of the concept of justice or 
equality in taxation is that of facultij, or nbility to pay. So far as 
any principle exists, even in modern ta'C systems, it is probably 
largely that of ability to pay, which is really i.o bo ruewed as a 
compromise between proportional and progressive taxation. 

Tax systems cannot be impractical and visionary, even though 
policies in such matters should be guided more or less by abstract 
principles. “The ultimate vSouree of all revenue is the national 
income, and from the purely economic standpoint a tax system 
should be so devised as not to reduce the national income or check 
its grovd.h; taxes should be levied where they will not reduce 
efficiency. These 'princijiles of taxation’ are indefinite and often 
conflicting. The best tax system must be a compromise between 
them; existing tax systems are based on no principle, and can be 
understood only by reference to the historical circumstances under 
which they gre’v up.” ^ 

2. Kind od Taxes Paid by Agbiculture 

Taxes in the United States are levied by federal, state, and 
local governing bodies. That there lias been a marked increase 
in taxes in recent years is a fact well known to everyone. It is 
interesting to view the trend in this respect with regard to the 
three lands of taxing agencies. The National industrial Confer- 
ence Board has computed the percentages that federal, state, and 

1 im., p. 368. 
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local taxes in the aggregate are of total national income for the 
period from 1903 to 1922. The results are as follows; ' 



1903 

1913 

1919 

1921 

1022 

Federal taxes 

25 

2.0 

76 

8.8 

5.0 

State taxes 

.8 

.9 

.9 

1.6 

1.5 

Local taxes 

3.4 

3.5 

3.6 

6.3 

5.6 

Total 

6.7 

6.4 

12.1 

16.7 

12,1 


It will be observed that the greatest increase in the proportion 
that taxes are of the national income from 1903 to 1922 is in the 
case of federal taxes. A considerable part of this is attributable 
to the World War. However, the proporticnate increase in state 
taxes is almost as great; and the same general situation prevails 
in the matler of Iccal taxes. It is .safe to state that the tendency 
has been accentuated since the latest year for v.hich figures have 
been cited. 

But what are the kinds of taxe.s paid by farmers in this country? 
The farmer pays directly less federal taxes, proportionately, and 
more of the load of state and local taxation. A considerable picrt 
of the federal taxes is derived through levies on incomeg. The 
exemption limits of the federal income tax law are $3,500 of not 
income for a married man with no dependents, plus $400 for each 
minor child or other dependent. Due to the low incomes of most 
farmers, the exemption levels of the income tax exclude agriculture 
in large measure from contributing to this source of national 
support. For the year 1924-25, somewhat less than $10,000,000 
of a total of $1 ,500,000,000 of taxes paid by farmers is to be cred- 
ited to federal income tax payments. During the period of peak 
prosperity in the days of the World War the farmers’ incomes w-ere 
at higher levels and the aggregate of income tax paid by them 
was much greater. Due to Ihe low income of the farmer, his excise 
taxes to the national treasury make the incidence of this form of 
t.axation heavier proportionally than with the urban industrial 
group However, it seems accurate to conclude that, in the totah’ty 
of federal taxes, the farmer suffens from no disorhnmaJion made 
against Inm. 

In an increasing number of states, 12 in 1930, an income tax is 
levied on individual incomes. The exemption level is usually less 

”111086 daU are derived fiuu, an acticlo by Eric Englinid, “ Taxation in a Cou- 
stuieUvc! Notional Poliio," J Pam Earn., Vol. 7, p, 3G7, 1925, and lau based uDon 
National PxdiMtruiI CoaXerence Board, Research Report, No, 64, p. 13. 
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than with the federal government, but in spite of this fact, no 
considerable amounts are secured from farmers by reason of this 
tax. Where the income tax makes up any considerable fraction 
of the support of state government, the effect is to reduce the 
farmer’s load in this respect. 

Farmers are subject to the state inheritance tax, because farm 
property, along wilh other property/ which changes hands by de- 
scent, is usually liable to this tax. The inheritance tax is irregular 
in operation by its very nature, varying from tune to time, but 
the per capita amount collected is reported as insignificant in aU 
stales.* 

The two kinds of taxes directly affecting the farmer to greatest 
degree arc those on general property and ihose connected with the 
automobile. The percentage amounts of these arc Indicated as 
highest in the accompanying table. 


TABLE 30 

T.1UCE.S PAtD BY rAEMER.S IN THE UNITED STATES, 1027 ^ 


ICi.VD or T/.X ^ 

! Amount 

P^IlcnvTAQB 

General property 

Dollars 

755,000,000 

83.8 

Automobile license 

’ 60,000,000 

5.5 

Gasoline 

65,000,000 

7,2 

Income, Fedeial, and State 

15,000,000 

1.7 

Inheritance, Federal, and State 

IA AAA AAA 

1.1 

Poll 

6,000,000 

.7 

Total 

001,000,000 

100.0 


paid by lAiiricra on other than farm property arc aot included. Taxes on ftiim prop- 
erty piid by owners of farm property not themselves arp included. No attempt ia 

made in this table to catimate the amount of t^ijces that mo shifted to the farmer by other 
groups or the amount that the farmer is able to shift to others 

The general property tax provides the basis of support for the 
local units of government, and is clearly the most important factor 
in the tax burden of farm owners. A considerable variation exists 
in the tax systems from state to state, but in all of them a primary 
source of revenue for xhe local units is the general property tax. 
So successful has been the evasion of intangible property from 

* Ooambs, WhiLney. Vann. Properly. Tocinitjal Bull. Ao. 172, U 8. 

Oeprrtmsnt of Agrioulture, Eobniary, 1930, pp. 1-74. fThie pro^'ido? tli') best 
ablo analysis of the problem of farm taxattoD from the national point of vioir, 
also summarieing the recent studies pnado lu the several states. OonEequently, it 
furnishes muoh of the basis of the disGussioo. in this chapter on farm taxation.) 

® Source: Coombs. Whitney. Taxation oj Farm Property, p. 3. 
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taxation in many states that the general property tax has become 
almost wholly one on tangible property. The farmer whose prop- 
erty in the main is tangible, and so visible in the case of land, 
buildings, livestock, machinery, etc., has come in heavily for his 
share of taxation for local governmental units. 

Next in importance to the general property tax with the f.armer 
is the automobile as a source of taxation. In most states, the auto- 
mobile is taxed as personal property, and as sucih comes under 
the general property tax. In addition license taxes are levied, 
sometimes Icnown a5i “tag fees ” Then the owner of an automobile 
pays a tax varying from 2 to 6 cents a gallon, depending upon the 
state, for the gasoline which he consumes in its operation. Farmers 
as a class ?.re automobile owners, tho'ugh by no means all of them 
are provided with this modern means of transportation. 

At one time, poll taxes were a significant factor in the taxes of 
the farmer. In many states, they are 5jow completely absent, 
and in the national aggregate such tn.\es constitute less than 
one per cent of the taxes paid by fanners in the United States. 

Like all other citizens, the farmer pays certain governmental 
fees, which are usually for some specific service. There arc fer- 
tilizer inspection fees, feed inspection fees, etc., as veil as those 
paid to officials of the county goirerrunent foj’ the recording of 
deeds, mortgages, the probating of wills, and similar matters. 

Besides these direct taxes, as has alrc?.dy been intimated, ths 
farmer has a considerable indirect tax load which it is very diffi- 
cult to estimate. The t,oriff duty is reflected in the price of goods 
which he must buy, and ho pays excise taxes for the tobacco and 
similar products which he consimres. 

Estimates for 1927 place the federal taxes collected at about 
three and one-third billions of dollars, while total state and local 
taxes amounted to around five and one-half billions of dollars. 
Since the farmers’ load rvas in round numbers $901,000,000, he 
paid somewhat over one-tenth of all taxes as a direct contribution 
from agriculture. It is estimated that 17 per cent of state and 
local taxes were derived from our farmers. 

3. Increase in Fabm Taxes 

Direct taxes paid by farm owner-operators show a steady in- 
crease since 1919.'^ During the same period farm incomes have 

* Tks Probhm. Nat'l Ladustnal CoeX Board, lao., 1026, p. 112. 
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declined to a marked degree. If we trace the trend back to 1913, 
we note in that year the total taxes paid by farmers, both direct 
and indirect, were $624,000,000; by 1922 they had mounted to 
$1,436,000,000, an increase of 133 per cent. Direct taxes in the 
period 1909-14 averaged $265,000,000 annually. In 1924-25, 
they totaled $891,000,000, an increase of nearh/ 236 per cent. 

The federal government, reporting on this situation, has com 
stri.cted an index number of taxes on farm lands and buildings 
in tln'' United States. Using the year 1914 ns a base with an index 
of 100, in 1927 the corresponding figure was 25S.^ These figures 
denote an iaoiease of about 1.6 times. A part of this is to be 
accuunted for in the change in the purchasing power of money. 
In 1927, it required about $1..50 to purchase the goods and se’'vioe.s 
that could be bought for $1 in 1914 Thus by far the larger part 
of the increase is to be attributed to the sheer increase in the tax 
burden. 

In discussing such i rends, the same authority e.xprcsses the 
opinion “that the period of rapid rise of farm taxes has been 
passed and that, although a reaterinl decline is not to bo expected, 
such inci'eases as may occur in the immediate future will, on the 
average, be slight. The expansion in governmental services that 
has characterized the pasi two rieco-des, particularly in education 
and highrvay construction and maintenance, shows little sign of 
abating. The rate cf increase of state and local taxes will be less 
than it has been, but no general reduction in farm taxes is likely 
to come from a decrease in total expenditures It may come either 
through new methods of financirog certain governmental expendi- 
tures, such as more state support for schools, or through the in- 
ti oduction of new sources of local revenues to supplernent the 
general propertj'’ tax.” 

4. pAItM TAXISS and PaHIvI iNCOM]£ 

The Business Men’s Commission on the. Condition of Agricul- 
ture in the United States * finds that when the tax rates of farm- 
ers and non-farmers are compared, the farmer does not pay a 
higher per capita tax than the remainder of the community. In 
1922, excluding direct federal taxes, the per capita tax of the 
farm pcpulaticn was $46.23 as compared vdih a per capita figure 

^ CoQmbiJ, 'Wliitnej'. Cp. cii.. p. 5. 

* Report of Business Men’s Comiflission on T/w Candilion of AgricuUwe in the 
Vniled States. National ludusM'ial Confereaca Board, 19^7, p. 201. 
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of 152.64 for the rest of the population. Including such federal 
taxes, the per capita figures are $47.90 and $70.96, respectively. 
Where the inequality in the tax burden resides is in the ratio of 
this tax load to his net mcomc. While the farmer, in 1922, paid 
only 67.5 per cent as much per individual as did the other classes 
of the population, his proportionate income per (;apita has been 
somewhere between a third and a half. His tax burden viewod 
from this standpoint has been prcportionalR a much heavier one 
fhan is the case with the remainder of the population. 

Coombs ' has approached somewhat the same problem from 
two angles. One is the relation of tho farme]’’s taxes to the net 
rent on the farm; the other the similar relation of taxes to the in- 
come which the firmer receives from the operation of his own 
farm. The diagram on page 571 graphicalh," presents the situa- 
tion with regard to net rent and taxes in fourteen states. 

The farms in Nevvf Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Indiana 
carried a,u average tax rate of $1 50 or more per aero. In Iowa 
and Michigan the corresponding rate was between |1 and $1,50. 
The remaltiing of the 14 states, with the exception of Virginia, 
reported taxes of from 50 cents to $1 per acre The rate in Virginia 
was 42 cents per acre. 

Pennsylvania figure? show the highest figure for average net 
rent per acre after the deduction of taxes, but this is explained 
by the fact that the data were secured from the better farms of 
the .state. Average net rent after the deductiou of taxes in Iowa 
and Missouri amount to between $3 and $4 per acre. The similar 
figure for Arkansas, Indiana, Ohio, and Now Jersey is from $2 
to S3. AH of the remaining states are to bo found in the $1 to $2 
gi’oup, 

For comparative purposes, the percentage that taxes take of 
net rent before taxes are deducted L of more signifioance than the 
per acre figures. The conclusion is that the conditions represented 
are tj-pical for the period from 1922 to 1927. Earing that time 
taxes took about 30 per cent of the net income from rented farms. 

Approaching the problem from the relation of net returns on 
owner-operated farms to ta>es per farm, it is discovered that in 
1923, the fo'-mer mounted to $605, and the lE,tter was $190. 
Thus the proportionate nsHtionship of tfix^s to net I’eturns was 
31.4 per cent. In 1924, there was a.much larger net return, and 

• Cooij.bs, WfcitBoy. Op cii., pp. 7—14. 
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taxes decreased to 22 per cent of the net return. From 1924 to 
1927, the percentage alternately fell and rose, with a figure of 
18.5 in 1927, when the average net return was the highest for 
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Figurb 10. 

(Sevr'’.'" Tefhnicrl Bulletin No. 172, U. P. TleoH-tment of Agriculture, 
1930, p. 30.) 

any year of the period and taxes were proportionately lower than 
in any year since 1922. 

It is significant in this connection to compare taxes and earn- 
ings in other industries with comparable data on the faim indus- 
try. According to a report of the Bureau of Internal Revenue, in 
1922, corporations th-'oughout the country wTdeh were engaged 


General property Tax anu Net rent, Selected farms in 
14 STATES, Selected Years, 1921-1927 

NET BENT; DOLLAFIE PER ACHE TAXES; P5H CENT df NET RENT 
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in agriculture and allied industries paid taxes other than federal 
income and excess profits taxes to the extent of 65.3 per cent of 
their profits. This was a much higher ratio than characterized 
any other class of industry. In arriving at the figure, 9,0fi2 agri- 
cultural and allied corporations were concerned, of which 7,747 
were farm corporations proper. “It is unlikclv that the ratio 
shown for the v.'hole groirp eoir.'ej's an overdra .vn picture of 
eonditions for farm cm'porations alone. In most instances the 

RELATION Or 1 AXES, OTHER THAN FEDERAL INCOME 
AND PROFITS Taxes, to Net p.rqfits of corporations 

1922 

pgn CENT OF PROFITS 



(Source; Yearbaok, U. S. Department ol Agriculture, 1924, p. 239.) 

taxes shown for corporations were largeiy general property taxes. 
Fracticaliy all of the tax on leoes engaged directly in farming 
was of this nature.” ’■ 

5 The General Pborerty Tax 

The federal government does not make anrr use of taxes on 
propcity as such. Howevor, as the chart on page 573 reveals 
quite clearly, by far the major proportion of state and local rev- 
enues are derived from this source. It would follow naturally 
that the farmer's taxes are largely those from general property, 
and in the states predominantly rural, he bears the load of support 

_ * Oten, Nil- A., otbsrs. ‘'Fsito Giedlt, Farm Insuranca, a.nd ?aiia Taxa- 
tion, " Yearbook, U S. Depai tment of Agricultiirf>, 1924. pp. lSo-284, 
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of state and local government. Then it is important in a considera- 
tion of farm taxation to consider carefully the various implications 
of the general property tax. 

The theory of the general property tax professes to consider 
the aggregate property of each taxpayer as a unit, and to tax the 
pi operty of each alike, but there are inherent differences in various 
kinds of property. Administrative necessities have forced distinc- 
tions according to different bases.* The most significant of these 
are the differentiation between real and personal property, and 



rionnn 12. 

(Source; Yearbook, U. 3 Dcpartmeia uf A^-'coloiro, 102^, p. 2S2.) 


between tangible and intangihb property. Under common law 
interpretation, real properly is ^hat property which devolves to 
the heir directly, or passes to vendee on sale, while personal prop- 
erty devolves indirectly through an administrator. Real property 
is taxable in the district in which it is located, while the tax obliga- 
tion of personal property follows the owner. 

Tangible property includes property which is corporeal or per- 
ceptible to the touch. Thus we may have tangible real property, 
and tangible personal property, though the distinction is ccmmcnljr 
applied only to personal property. Intangible property consists 
of rights, interest, or claims, to tangible property; for example, 

^JeMeia, J. P. P-iblic finance, CiOTreU, 1024, Cha-pters XV-XVX, pp, 335-280, 
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bonds, stocks, promissory notes, mortgages, and other chases in 
action in general are intangible. 

Although the general property tax purports to tax all property 
owners alike, there arc ina,ny factors which operate to make this 
true only in that it is professed to be the case. There are sweeping 
exemptions of tangible and inlangible property of a public or 
semi-public nature. Only a sinall proportion of intangible personal 
property finds its way on the lax books, and in many states, the 
property tax paid on this form of property amounts, as a rule, to 
little more than a voluntary contribution on the part of the 
owner, since he could avoid paymatit if he chose to do so. In 
cities, much tangible personal property escapes tsrxat'.en, partic- 
ularly in the case of persons who e.scape the tax rolls because they 
are not owners of real estate. 

Customarily, the general property tax has called for assessment 
at sales value. To return intangible per.sonal property at .such a 
figure 'vith prevailing tax levies would in many cases bo almost 
confiscatory in ite effect. So, since it can easily be concealed, it 
is not placed on the tax hooks. The proportion of assessed value to 
sales value in real estate ranges even in the same coramunity from 
ridiculously low figures, almost to actual sales value. The great 
bulk of ]’6al estate assessments in the United States are largely 
based upon the personal opinions of asses.sors or revievdng bodies, 
Where state taxes are levied on general property, and this is M'idely 
the case, one county vies vdth another to see which can accomplish 
the greatest evasion of tax load by a lower rate of assessment. 

The defectiveness of the general properb/ tax has long been 
apparent. It certainly cannot be justified on the basis of .ability 
to pay. Yet it continues becau.se it is a convenient and certain 
method of securing revenues, and as has been stated, it is still 
the leading source of state and loiial support of government. 
“Almost cverjuvhere projierty u.sed in agriculture sta.nds out as 
the most ill-favored of all classes when the tax is eonsidered in 
relation to earning. The tax on farm real estate, together with 
ta.xes on farm machiner;>-, livestock, and other property, all of 
which are easily reached by the property tax, has caused the 
agricultural industry to bear an undiminished tax burden despite 
the rise of raoi'e pi'oiluctive industries.” ^ 

’ OlwJi, NiSa A.., and otUciS. '’Fima TaXiiUCii.'’ Yearbook, U. S. Depaiawent of 
Agriculture, 192t, pp. 230--233. 
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A close student ^ of this problem states that the general prop- 
erty tax system has really broken down in every state, though it 
is not to be construed from this conclusion that property taxation 
will be abandoned. Its significance resides in the fact that other 
methods must be developed for the reasonable and equitable 
distribution of the tax burden among the owners of different 
forms of property, and for reaching the taxpaying capacity of 
those whose incomes depend on personal service rather than on 
the use or ownership of property. Some of the W9,ys in which 
this end may be more effectively accomplished are d'seuesed in 
the concluding portion of this chapter. 

6. In'cidence op Farm Taxes 

One of the most involved problems in public finance is the 
shifting or incidence of a tax. The operator of a filling station 
does not pay the tax which a state r^ay levy on gasoline for high- 
way construction and maintenance. He adds this to the price 
at which the gasoline is sold at a profit and Lhe consumer pays 
the tax. The manufacturer passes his tax load on to the consumer 
by including it in the price at which his good.s are sold Unclor 
usually prevailing conditions, the city owner who rents properly 
includes his taxes in the figure a,t which he rents the offices, houses, 
or aparfments. Thus there is little burden to one vdi^ pays his 
money dijectly to the taxpayer if there is some economic trans- 
action involved by means of v/hich he can compel his customers 
to pay his taxes for him by including the taxes in tho price of 
the goods or services I’enderecl. 

What is the situation with the farmer in this regard? To 'vhat 
extent does the owner of a rented farm pass the taxation on to 
his tenant? Still more important is the question as to whether 
or not the farmer can shift bis taxes to the consumer in a manner 
characterizing the manufactur'ng industries? 

The first question Tna 3 '’ briefly answered in the statement 
that only under ver^/ unusual conditions can the taxes on rented 
farm property be shifted from landlord to tenant. Where eompe- 
tition among renters contesting for the rental of land is keen, such 
a shift may occur, but as is apparent, with the available land in 
this country, such a situation would be quite inooncewable except 
in verj' limited areas. The afJswer to the second of these specific 

* LuU, H. L. FuUic rinuMii. Appleton, 1926, ChapterB XVIII and XIX. 
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questions is that the shifting of farm taxes to the consumer -will 
occur only under conditions that are so rare that few farmers at 
the present time are able to make consumers pay their tax bills. 
If the farmer were in the barge ining position vvherc the supply of 
the commodity he produced was quite limited in relation to the 
demand^ he could then demand a price from the consumer which 
would include the tax factor in his costs of production. But, as 
is well known, it is extremely rare that the American farmer oc- 
cupies any such enviable position. Much mere often he is con- 
fronted with the condition of a surplus than of a deficit in the 
products of a faim Moreover, in such matters too largely he 
bargains as an individual instead of through a well cstalrlished 
cooperative association or similar agency producer-owned and 
prcducer-controlled. 

It must be remembered, too, that the farmer is himself a con- 
smrKjr, and although ho is unable to pass his ta.xes on to those he 
serves, he carries himself the tncidencie of taxation shifted to him 
by those from v/hom he buys. TL-is is a very important fact which 
should be borne in mind clearly in considering the tax load of the 
farmer, Not onl]/ must he bear his own burden in this matter, 
but he also must carry a sigr-i3cant part of the load of other 
classes of the population. 

7. Reform' in Farm Taxation 

From a number of standpoints, it is obvious that farm property 
is heamly taxed, and particularly so vdieii considered from ths 
standpoint of the farmer’s ability to stand heavy additional finan- 
cial loads of any kind in the present condition of agriculture. A 
great deal of the difficulty in the matter is inlisrent in the general 
property tax system, but there are also other phases of the prob- 
lem which may be improvod perceptibly, 

The principsd approaches ^ for farm tax revision concern four 
general types of change, as follows: (1) The improvement of the 
administration of ths taxes now in effect; (2) the addition of new 
forms of taxation; (3) broadening the baas of support of a, number 
c»f goveiumentfll functions; and (4) reduction of expenditures by 
means of increased administrative economy, and by govornmental 
reorgariiaatioa to eliminate di' plication arid promote simplifioai" 
tion among the several departments.” 

* CoGinta, WTijinev Taiaiicu 3 / Fsfiii Vrofi-n'ty, up. 6'I-7S. 
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1. Improvement of Tax AdmimsLrcdion . — The problem of assess- 
ment is the basic administrative problem in the matter of local 
farm taxes. It has been argued by some that income instead of 
sales value should be the basis of asses-sment, and a few states are 
taking cognizance of this factor in determining the figure at which 
the propert]'- is assessed, The difficulties in such a measure are 
multitudinous, and there seems little likelihood of any immediate 
widespread application of this principle. Experimentation with 
it should be encouraged. The racfst practical measures for improve- 
ment are along the lines of securing trained assessors, removed as 
far as possible from political influence, who will undertake the 
task in a scientific and imp-artial m.incer. In most rural sections 
a county assessor, instead of township assessors has proved more 
satisfactory. Since assessment calls for highly specialized ability, 
it seems to be agre ed by authorities on the matter, that the assessors 
should be appointed raiher than elected. Appointment miglfi. 
well be based upon meeting certain rigid eligibility requirements 
as determined upon by the state tax commission In order to 
secure good mei] the appointment should be made foi a period of 
five yea.rs. It ia necessary that state supervision of the matter be 
provided in order that uniformity of approach be insured Types 
of equipment, such as maps and rating cards f-houkl be the same 
throughout the state. Land classification should be uniform, 
values given to Ibmstock should not vary from county to county, 
assessment rolls should be made up and indexed in the same way, 
and reports of the ovmership of property secured on a systeiuatic 
and uniform basis. There is room for improvement along these 
lines in every state of the nation, and equality of assessment would 
give needed relief to much property that is overburdened. 

2, New Types of Taxes. — Ti. is clear that if the tax load of 
farmers is to be made less oppressive some readjustment of the 
tax system must bo made Any equitable tax which will diminish 
the c-ontribution of real estate will contribute to this desirable 
end. Through a classifieotion of property, and diffecential rates 
of taxation, much intangible property has been brought on the 
tax books, Tliere is considerable room for the further extension 
of the income tax in many states. Certain oxc'se taxes on nen-- 
essentials, such as cigars, cigarettes, soft drinks, ate., have been 
found {U'oductive in some states. Another form of taxation "which 
b,y,s been applied successfully is the sevez’ance tax on the exploita- 
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tion of consumable natural resources. There are other possible 
forms of taxes, but the ones suggested are sufficient to show the 
possibilities in this regard. Fortunately, there is a widespread 
tendency for the various states to study their tax systems, and on 
this basis to increase the number of sources of revenue, thereby 
more equitably distributing the load in accord rvith the funda- 
jnental principles of a good tax system. 

3 Broadening Lkc Base of Svpport . — Often the use of new taxes 
provides little relief for the county that is dependent upon the 
agricultural interests for its revenue. This situation may be re- 
lieved by increasing state aid to the e.ssential governmental actm- 
itiss of such units. "A chain is no stronger than its weakest link,” 
and backward counties are an effective hairier to the best occnomic 
and social development of a state. The development of state 
highways has been made necessary in order that improved roads 
might oonaect the important centers over which heaviest traffic 
passes. In the further progress of this procedure, an increasing 
mileage formerly cared for by the counties is being added to the 
staie system. In the field of educational support, the county unit 
basis serves to equalize the educational opportunities among the 
wealthier and the poorer districts State equalizing funds are 
being developed to insure reasonable minimums of term and trained 
teaching persoixnel in ihe poorer counties of a state. The same 
principle of state aid is being applied to the extension of public 
health and public welfare activities to the poorer counties. Every 
expenditure that can be removed from the local governmental 
unit in this way will help the situation. It is important, hovrever, 
that a policy of this type should not be applied in such way as to 
allow the local unit to evade its responsibUitj’" in the matter of 
support in proportion to its ability to do so. The justification of 
this broadening of the base of support of such governmental activ- 
ities is to be found in the fact that much of the primary wealth on 
which the stmeture of our urban, industrialized society is based 
comes from the farms, and a surprising proportion of the popula- 
tion of our cities has been recruited from the country areas, 

4. Reduciion, of Expendikires.—The duties which have been 
delegated to governmental responsibility are fundamental and 
extensive. Moreover, the tendency is to Inerease rather than 
diminish the seiwicc demanded. No "penny-wise, pound-foolish” 
policy should characterize effor-ts toward economies in govern- 
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mental expenditures. It must be remembered that this is the most 
effective weapon of the demagogue and cheap politician. But 
economy and efficiency necessarily are required in modern gov- 
ernment just as in the modern business v.’orld. Reorganization 
and consolidation of departments of government, federal, state, 
and local is needed from time to time in an institution which has 
undergone rapid and often poorb,’' planned development. Con- 
solidation of Gf'unties has been advanced as an effective way of 
reducing local governmentpd costs. Tax collection frequently can 
bo performed more efficiently and at less expendil/Uie. Where 
school districts are too .small, the situation can be (io.refully con- 
sidered, and the consolidated school established. Many thoughtful 
students arc today giving much a.ttention to these matters and 
are contributing markedlj’’ to enlightened public sentiment in 
this regard. In addition, the county, state, and federal officials 
who face such problems intelligently and fearlesslj’’ are becoming 
more numerous 


QUESTIONS 

1. What is the baneful efieat of decrAng taxes aud forever xivjing roduotion 
in taxes? 

2. Name some of the signitioant, indispensable functions performed by gov- 
ernmeul, and show that proportionately a taxpayer receives larger re- 
turns from the money paid in taxes than in almost any other form of 
expenditure. 

3. Describe the characteristics of a good tax system from the sdminiatrative 
standpoint. 

d. y/hat are tlic chief political principles to be considered in evolving a good 
tav system? 

6. Give the proportion which, federal, state, and local taxes censtituted of 
the total national income in 1922, and trace the trend in that regard from 
1303 lo 1922. 

6. Why is it accurate to conclude that in the totality of federal taxes the 
farmer suffers from no discrimination made 9.gain3t him? 

7. Consult Table 30 and name in order of importance the principal kinds of 
taxc.s paid l>y farmers. Give the preportion of all taxes paid by the farming 
classes in 1927. 

8. To what extent has the farmer's tax load increased in recent years? 

0. Discuss Coomb's opinion to the effeot that “ the period of rapid rise of 
farm taxes has p-issed and that, although a material decline is not to bo 
oxperted, such inorenses occur in the 'mciediate future will, on the 
average, be slight.” 

10. Compare the per capita tax iQad of the farmer and other classes of the 
population in 1922, particularly in relation to proportionete income. 
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11. Describe the situation vnth regard to the relation of the farmer’s taxes 
to the net rent on the farm; and the similar relation of his taxes to net 
returns from the farm. 

12. Consult Figure 11 in the text and compare the relation of taxes, other 
than federal income and profits taxas, to the not iircomes of agrioultural 
and other corporations in the United States in 1922. 

13. Distinguish between “real” and “personal” property, snd between 
"tangible" and " int.ingible” properly. 

14. What is meant by a “ general property tax” ? In what principal ways is 
it defective? 

15. Show hovr the general property tax operates to make agricultural prop- 
erty stand out as the “ most ill-favored of all olas.‘-,co when the tax is con- 
sidered in relation to earning,” and “ has cai.ised the agricultural industry 
to bear an undiniinished t9,x burden despite tiro rise of more produc- 
tive industries ” 

16. Explain what is meant by the “shifting” or “incidence” of a tax, 

17. Discuss the ability of the far-mer to shift his taxes to the consumer. 

IS. Name the four principal approaches by which reform in farm taxation 
should be accomplished. 

19. What is the nature of the improvements wliich can be mads in tax ad- 
ministration’ Name sonic new types of taxes which will operate to dimin- 
ish the tax contribution of real estate, 

20. V>''hy is there e need for “ broadening the base of support” for local gov- 
ernment, and what is meant by the phrase? 
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CHAPTER XXX 

THE SMALL TOWN 

“Every farmer’s gate swings open to a road, and good roads 
lead to towns. Beyond the town lies the city. Therefore, between 
the country and the city stands the town. It has characteristics 
of the city and it has characteristics of the country. But it can 
be said with equal truthfulness that the small town has charac- 
teristic.s and opportunities all its own. Somo of these characteris- 
tics and opportunities are just being discovered and appj’eciated 
by the townspeople themselves and by students of society.” * 
The preceding quotation introduces in a pleasing sort of way the 
growing consciousness of the importance of the small town. 

There is an old proverb to the effect that God made the country, 
man made the city, but the devil made the small town. “As they 
have collectively impressed the nation, these petty places have 
v/cn two verdicts which have become a by-word and an example: 
the little town is ugly; the little town is bad,” says Douglass ^ 
and quotes a president of the American Civic Association as 
characterizing it as “that abomination, the shameless, unpatriotic, 
filthy small town.” It should be said, however, that such is not 
the personal viev/ of Douglass, for he conceives the little town to 
he “of one piece with all the rest of the w'orld, something between 
the Worst and the Best, a fair field for Honour and Dishonour, 
and capable of being made at least a little better,” 

According to the 1920 Census, there are in the United States 
about 12,800 incorporated places of between 250 and 2,500 people, 
i.e., those belov.' urban grade. In addition there are some 5,500 
unincorporated places of the same size If we consider that Lhe 
small tov^D is a place up to 6,000 in population, which in general 
is a. justified assumption, and include those incorporated places 
between 2,500 and 5,000 population, there is a total of 19,700 
small towns in the United States. Nearly 17,600,000 people live 
in these towns, or about one out of every six of the total population 

^TiColb, J. H. in “The Opportiiaiijr of the Small Tcvra," in Geo, Wilson, Tht 
Country Life of the Natwn. U. of North Carolina Press, 1930, p. 177. 

Douglass, H. P. The LUtU Town, Hasaillaa, 1937, pp. 3-4. 

5S1 
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The dwelling place of one-sixth of our population is in itself 
an important concern from the standpoint of national welfare, 
particularly when there is so much room for improvement in the 
eccnomiOj social, esthotic, governmental, and religious phases of 
the life of our towns. In addition, however, the small town is to 
be viewed correctly as lire capital of the surrounding countryside. 
It is in these centers that the goods and services of the '■'ural 
hinterland are provided; and in the measure of effectiveness that 
we find marketing facilities, shopping possibilities, school, church, 
and community organizational advantages, do find the corre- 
sponding measure of living standards in both country and town. 
The mutually reinforcing town- country relations’rip is easily cue 
of the most important matters of present-day national concern. 

I. Town-Country Attitudes 

To the urban resident, the smatl town is colorless and insig- 
nificant. He looks upon it as a rather contemptible iiiiniat'jre of 
itself, and overlooks the profounder rural relationships. Such an 
attitude has a large degree of justification in fact, and a larger 
respect for its own individual sphere of usolulness, and a develop- 
ment of its resources to that end will beget on the part of both 
city and surrounding country a larger appreciation of the sig- 
nificant place of the town. 

Unfortunately, n soinev'hat similar situation exists in the atti- 
tudes on the part of the counti’y toward the vown, and in that of 
the townsman ivith regard to the country dweller. Taylor ’ says 
that "the average farmer looks upon the small to’wn as l>ad or 
evil. He does not desire his sons to frequent the town too often. 
It has been, the home of the saloon, the pool hall, the'public demee 
house, the house of ill- fame, and above all is a place Ui squander 
money. His attitude is often so pronounced on the matter that 
he would almcst consent to its complete annihilation." The 
countryman considers that the townsman’s attitude is that of 
selfishly exploiting him, robbing him in prices charged, often 
delivering inferior products, displaying a lack of interest in the 
farmer’s welfare, and doing little to make him feel at home when 
he comes to trade in the center. 

The townsman views the countryman as lacking in iairc, 
unbusinesslike, an uncertain risk, ailti too stingy in his trade rc~ 

• Xaj'lor, C, -C. Rural Svcioiofm. Bterpers, 1920. p, 4SS. 
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lationships. Inevitably, such a lack of understanding must breed 
conflict, and while conflict is often a force in human progress, it 
is also a cause of unpardonable waste of wealth and energy, and a 
barrier to wholesome civilization. The latter interpretation is 
more usually the case in town-country conflicts. However, in 
discussing this problem, it is well to remember thal, it is easily 
possible to exaggerate, and that there is a large measure of under- 
standing between the merchant and his patron, the laanker and 
J:is depositor, the minister and his parishioner, the lawyer and his 
client, and the teacher and his pupil 

An objective study has been made of this problem,' and it is 
the opinion of the investigators that because of economic de- 
pendence of the villagers upon the surrounding countryside, they 
are more interested i ban the farnmvs in working out a satisfactcry 
basis for village and opoa-counlry relationships. “The basic 
cause of an1,agODism between village and country can best be 
described as lack of mutual understanding.” 

All of us are sensith’’e in varying degrees, and so is the farmer. 
One of the chief causes of misunderstanding was found i,o be in- 
adverie ’it acts on the part of the villagers. A case is cited where a 
storm in a teapot arose because the tov/nsmen removed some 
hitching posts where the farmers who did not own automobiles 
were accustomed to tie their horses. Another instance based on 
the similar assumption that aU farmers owned automobiles re- 
sulted in a bitter town-country contest when the village govern- 
ment connived al. the removal of a lov/ ws.tering trough w'bich had 
stood for years at the intersection of two main thoroughfares and 
which had become an obstacle to automobiles driven rapidly 
through the center of the village. The farmers protested, but 
the villagers, innocent of any unfriendliness, did not listen se- 
riously But the farmers construed the acts as unhosnitable, and 
retaliaued by removing their trade to nearb;/ tcv.ms. Even when 
the situation was remedied, the country people were slow to return 
with their trade, and the villagers in turn became aggrieved be- 
cause the farmers failed to respond to tlKiii’ surrender. 

Another specific cause of ill-will was found to reside in the 
question of priaas. A favorite pa.stime of the shopper anywhere 
is to grumble at prices. Sometimes the com plaint is correct; 

^ Brunuer, Hughoa, and Patten. "Arnsrican Agricultural VUlages. Doran, lG2r, 
pp, 9Q-li2. 
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again it is not. Proprietors are inclined to assume that, since the 
trade is theirs at a given time, it will always remain so. When 
transportation facilities were limited, it was possible to raise prices 
in an unwarranted manner, but the automobile and good roads 
give the farmer an opportunity to visit and trade in other nearby 
villages or cities and he becomes informed as to tendencies tovrard 
exorbitant charges. There are tvm sides to almost any question, 
though, and a case in point is where farmers v/ere claiming that 
the same goods were cheaper in a neighboring tovm than in the 
cue v/here they had always traded The matter v/as clearly 
demonstrated by community farm leaders who made an actual 
comparison of prevailing prices m the ^^vo centers. The merchants 
concerned reported that in the competing town the farmers ptiid 
cash and were entitled to a lower price, but when trading in their 
stores, they always insisted upon credit, and naturally the prices 
were higher. “'The merchants of this particular village had not 
been able to agree to offer a dhccunt for cash, each one fearing 
that his competitor might not keep the agreement. Hence prices 
were kept high because of the accounts carried by the merchants 
and there was no inducement for anyone to pay cash. To prosper 
the village must serve well. In a large majority of the cases in 
which store prices were an active cause of poor relationship be- 
tween village and country, it was the opinion of the field workers 
that the village stores vrere below par.” ^ 

School difficulties are also a, fertile cause of town-countrj’- con- 
flict. The program of school consolidation has bad a hard road to 
travel. Often if the village seeks consolidation with the surrounding 
country districts, the farmers agitate that it is in order to increase 
theii- taxes, and not to develop an efficient school system. On 
the other hand, often when the farmers wash to consolidate with 
the town school, the residents protest that it means an additional 
building expenditure, and they demand that the Farmers continue 
to pay tuition for the children they send to high school, provided 
there ai-e enough facilities to accommodate them. A case is cited 
where the village sought to force a consolidation, and in the dis- 
cussion relating to the matter, the village lav^'s^ pointed out 
that this village was the one in which the farmers "habitually 
traded." The farmers’ answ'er was, "Is that so? Well, we’ll show 
you." And they did by boycotting the town singly and in groups. 
^ p. 3 01- 
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Mail-order business prospered so greatly that one of the two banks 
had rubber stamps made with the names of the larger mail-order 
houses on them so that the writing of drafts might be facilitated. 

Other causes of conflict, though less in extent than those just 
mentioned were the 'policies of emerging farmers’ cooperatives, par- 
ticularly in the first year of their existence. The villagers were 
suspicious of their cutting iotc the business of established con- 
cerns, and frequently thej’’ did However, “if the cooperatives 
survived, conflict over them virtually ceased after the first year. 
Indeed, the reJaticins in villages with well established cofiperatives 
were often above the average.” ' 

Deficiencies of the a'edit in stores and banks, leading to denial 
of credit in depressed times, and monetary losses in bank failures 
for both country and town dv/ellcrs, are cited as anotbe)- cause of 
iown-country misunderstan-ding. Then there is the widespread 
conflict between the industrial system and the agrarian system. 
When industries begin to develop in villages, labor becomes higher 
to the farmer The payroll of the industry makes the village more 
independent and the farmers resent it. And finally, one of the 
least common occasions of ani,agonism is that based upon differences 
of political opinion as brought out in election contests. 

2. Its Distinctive Flacb 

It is significant that probably the first scientific study ® in rural 
sociology made in this country should have dealt with the basic 
problem of the relations of the agricultural community to its 
village or trade center. Galpin says that “ the prevailing school 
of thinking on the rural problem, ccmmcnly expressed in recent 
books^ mag9.,dnes, newspapers, and the agricultural press, sounde 
the slogan ‘keep the boy on the farm.’ Thero goes with this cry 
the demand that the farm home nhall be ‘brighter,’ country 
schools shall be ‘redirected toward the land,’ busine.ss shall be 
‘cooperative,’ religion shpJl be ‘social.’ This program of pure 
ruralism may be reduced to a segregation of the farm population — ■ 
keep the farmer a country man; erect his schools in cornfields; 
build his churches iu the far open; create an agricultural class 
consciousness; and restrict farm business largely to cooperation 
of farmers.” But, he points out, '‘study is gradually disclosing 

^ Ihid., p. 104. ^ 

* Galpin C. J, The Social Anatomy of an Agricultural Community. Research 
Boll. 34, Agric, Expl. Sta., U of Wiscensin, iSiS. 
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such a mesh of interrelated social interests uniting small-city 
dweller and farmer that no doctrine seems adequate to the rural 
situation which does not frankly recognize both factors.” 

The cTealicn ot magnificent, large-scale fairn social in'^tituticns in 
the open wQl simply create new magnetic centers; and if these new 
centers are accessible and eonprchcnsive, people will l)c diverted from 
accastonaed paths and settle about them, !ind village.^ will be started 
and the making of a city will begin. The primitive antagonisms between 
buyer and seller, employer and employee and borrower and lender, 
are being slowly mitigated th.rougli enlightemnont by readjirstment to 
the facta. The ancient antagondsins between countryman and city 
dweller under the dynamics of a r.ew democracy, may possibly in like 
manner be tran.sformerl into coimnunity alliance.s. A community plat- 
form may possibly bo erected so high tb^t the mutual interests of the 
land basis and the civic cluster shall ever be in plain view. It is quite 
certain that the succes.stiil modern farmer, whose business methods 
have become social w'hose products, such as fruit, live stock and milk, 
reflect in their quality wide and e.xacting social demands, who has full 
scope for scieiitiflc methods and intellectual satisfaction, cannot be 
segregated away from business centers. The main question is whether 
the fanner shall be willing to enlarge his .social re.=po 2 isibilit/ beyond 
the small rural neighborhood and accept the large-scale res] 2 onsibility 
of a comprehensive community Socially he is now a free lance. His 
automobile takes him quickly beyond the bounds of Ids little kingdom, 
“ Burbanism ” would ask the farmer to a-<sume hi?, full share of resjnmai- 
bility in community alliance, both social aud govornmenlnl, from wl'uch 
he would gain the removal of his present social handicap.? and malad- 
justments without loss of his native independence. * 

Many small towns have difficult problems of readjustment 
confronting them today in the changing structvire of civilization 
due to automobiles,, improved highways, and the competitions of 
neighboring towns and emerging aud realized city developments. 
The most of them must candidly face the fact that the principal 
reason for their continued existence depends upon the range and 
quality of service which they can render their rural const itucucias. 
The mutual implications of this situation are for the townsman 
that it means his town must become the specialized seiwicc station 
for the larger community. It is essential that each town should 
specialize in the sendee for which it has the greatest advantage. 
'‘This means of course that no one town aiid ite community can 
live unto itself but must work out interrelations with othor towns 
and their communities. The iinplicg,tion for the fanner involves 
‘ JMd,. Pi>. S3-34, 
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the assumption of a keener responsibility for the larger community 
life rather than attempting to hold to a family or a neighborhood 
economy. The farmer is in real need of this larger organization 
relationship where his ovm interests may be safe-guarded and at 
the same time united with those of his town or city in order to 
effect an efficiency commensurate with the greatly expanded 
needs of his day.” ^ 

A discussion of the distineihe place of the town cannot be 
coircluded in better sentiment and phrasing than the following: 
“The little town is a field for altruistic service of thrilling im- 
portance. Here stands greatness humbly clad; here patriotic 
labour is involved with charm; here deep social processes are bound 
up with intimate personal contacts; here especially the high futures 
of the open oouniry are to be centred and inspired: here lies the 
pleasant middle-ground through which if one will have it so the 
Garden of Eden merges into the City of God.” ^ 

3. The Town’s People 

Just as the little town stands between the country and the 
city, so does its people in their characteristics. While there are 
hundreds of thousands of people in the United States who have 
never known any other life, there is a considerable number of 
the small town population who are either direct from the farm, 
or only a. generation or two removed from it. The small town 
may he looking tow'ai'ds the city, but its origins are not far re- 
moved from the surrounding countryside. Frequently, its pro- 
fessional leadership, the doctor, the minister, the lawyer, and the 
teacher is city-bred or at least city-trained, and altogether too 
often for the good of the town, and perhaps of iJvemselves, are 
ma,kiiig their stay in it a Etepping-.3tone to the real or imagined 
larger opportunities of the city. 

The town is characterized by Its happy medium between the 
isolation of the country and the eongestlon of the city. The a.t- 
mosphers of neighborliness prevails; everyone speaks to everyone 
else, a.nd positing over the fences dividing lot from lot is a common 
occurrence. Even in this age of automobiles, the townsman more 
often than not walks to and from his work, and it is difficult to 
estimate the value of contacts originating in this way, both of a 

'Kolb, J. H. Stmice lidcdions of Tom and Country. Keseaicli Bull. 58. Agric. 

Sta.. IT. of 'Wiaconsin, 1923, p. i. 

= Doaglaas, II, F. Op. eu., p. 244. 
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social and business nature. His life may be well described as hi- 
focal. The two centers are home and the down-town store or office. 
“Main Street and home again” rather accurately pictures the life 
of man; woman, and child. 

The work of the small town is principally indoors, hut not 
nearly so much as in the city I/ower prices of real estate make 
gardens possible, and the chores of chopping fire and stove wood 
have nox as yet been supplanted by gas and electricity in many of 
the village centers. In contrast with farming the occupations of 
the townspeople are more varied, and this becomes increasingly 
so the larger the towm and the greater its specialization. 

The small town sustains a bad reputation as n place to bring up 
children The chores are not sufficiently extensive to train the 
child adequately in the importance and dignity of vrork. Educa- 
tive play, or that properly supervised, is altogether too infrequently 
available But perhaps the greatest of all deficisneios affecting 
youih is the lack of serious vocational .atmosphere. The only re- 
deeming feature of this situation is that it operates to keep the 
children of the town longer in school than is tlie case in either 
country or oiUr. 

For wmmanhood, the town offers but little opportunity^ for 
employment outside of the home. The young men of the town 
migrate in large nnmlaevs to the cities, and the result is a surplus 
of unmarried women. The tov/n has more than its share of 
spinsters A compensating feature in this situation is the fine re- 
sources here provided in voluntary' uommuniti' activities. “ Church, 
women’s clubs, and all pursuits of ideals find an army of women 
with some jueasure of leisure and desire to be useful ready to 
be mobilised for ser'.'ice. This constitutes one of the choicest 
assets of the little town in solving il,s immediate problems. Here 
is the most plentiful and unhurried supply of workers — if net 
the most competent — for every good work." - 

As for old ago, the little towm is most nearly its earthly paradise. 
A simple, leisurely life, with enough chores not taxing physical 
vitality tcc sever ely; a g.urden to w'ork; strength enough to walk 
back and forth to store, post office and church; and congenial 
friends of like eireuinstances-— these are the sorts of things which 
make those of advanced years feel that they are still wanted and 
useful on ea,rih. »’ 

^ Tbid., p. 88, 
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4. Its Physical Plan 

A distinguished young British social scientist on an extensive 
visit to this country once remarked to the writer that one of the 
traditional heritages from the mother country that was not carried 
over to any large degree in the structure of our civilization was 
the emphasis upon attracriveness of small town homes and those 
in the courtiyside. There are a few notable exceptions but his 
indictmert in general is correct. Nature has been generous in 
lo,vishing beauty of surroundings, but the customar 3 " small town 
in America is a rather drab affair. A wide main street, with three 
or four times as much space as is necessary stretches through the 
town: its business establishments exhibit an anomalous variety, 
and there is little of architectural beauty about the homes which 
make up its residoitial section. 

The most of these tovms are laid out after a rectangular fashion, 
though, and it is possible to achieve, through well considered town- 
planning, rearrangements that v.'ould greatly improve the situa- 
tion. Many large cerperaiions in planning their industrial villages 
have demonstrated v/hat it is practical to achieve in the way of 
a beautiful small town. Particularly in the Ne’^’- England region, 
it has been demonstrated what good taste and some degree of 
spiritual unity in developing ,3. 1,own can bring about. Of cou}’se, New 
England civilization was built up around the tovms as centers, 
and wealth accumulations from commercial interests made it 
possible to have considerable architectural variety. But shrubbery, 
lawns, painting from time to time, is possible in every American 
small town, if the general feeling that it is the expected thing to do 
can be made to prevail. 

The diagram on page 590 illustrates what has been done in a 
small Mid-Western community in the past decade or two and 
3‘emaining steps practical to be taken, Pouglass says in discussing 
the matter: "A little foresight and radical action at the right 
time, — especially as the law comes to authorize town-planning 
commisisions — can gradually work over thousands of planless little 
towns into fairly unified and not unbeautiful condition. Thus a 
small Middle-Western community wnthin the last fifteen years has 
erected its high school, public library, government budding and 
three churches, and has done all its street imprevemant. At an 
unapprseiable additional cost — ^perhaps 130,000— used to purchase 
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a block and a half of land with nine dwellings and to move one 
church to a new sitCj this town may even now obtain a civic 
centre on which will face nine of its ten accidentally placed public 
buildings. In hundreds of American communities it is not yet 
too late to take radical and far-reaching action, while almost 
every little town in America can decidedly imnrovc itself by 
making the inevitable changes of its next quarter-century accord- 
ing to a definite plan,” ^ 

5. Knowing Its Constituent Community 

In its economic life the town has the needs of its own population 
to consider, as well as those of its surrounding rural community. 
The degree of specialization in meeting the needs of its local 
citizenship has a distinct bearing upon the similar problem with 
regard to its rural clientele. A fact or of considerable moment 
here is tbs size of the center If the industrial development is 
considerable, many more facilities are likely to be present. When 
the town is simply a -service unit for a prosperous aiid thickly 
settled countryside, the interests and population are likely to be 
much more homogeneous. 

Since the town is usually so largely dependent upon its rural 
constituency, it is exceedingly important that accurate knowledge 
should exist regarding the economic functions which it can and 
should most satisfactorily and profitably perform- A.n intensive 
study has been rasde of this set of problems by rural sociologists 
at the University of Wisconsin. The findings ^ are to the effect 
that the comiaunity area surrounding the towns falls naturally 
into three zones: the fir'st is a •primary o” pm'sonal servioe zone; 
the next a secondary or general trade service zone; and the third 
a specialized service zone. The investigators visited 787 farm 
families In Dans, Walworth, and Waupaca counties, Wlscorsnin, 
and secured answers to questions as to “where” and "why” they 
went for thirteen different kinds of goods and services. 

The set of tovm-country'- relationships in the first of these zones 
were naturally of a inoi-e or less personal, intimate, or close-by 
character. This is particularly the case around the smaller, unin- 
corporated town where there is little or no industry. The kinds 
of services sought ia Ihe town by these fa-milies closest to it were 

I Dodglass, H. P. Op. cU; pp. 103-101. 

® Kolb, J. H. in Gesi 'Wilson. The Gounlry Life if the VaK«?i, pp. 179 180. 
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the educational facilities of the elementary or graded school; the 
religious service of the church or Sunday School; the relationships 
of the clubs, the lodges and the similar social and semi-social 
organiziatioiis; and the goods supplied by the general store such 
as groceries, and general household and farm supplies. When 
questioned as to why they went to the particular town for these 
facilities, the answers given in the majority of cases were that 
they “had friends tliere,” they “knew folks there," “ relatives lived 
there," or that it was simply “handy and convenient tc do so ’’ 

The secondary or general trade service zone extends much be- 
yond the first but includes the first for its particular sets of services. 
In this larger area, the fa.milies either visited the town for or se- 
cured from it the services of the bank, the .stores, the marketing 
agencies, the educational service of the high school, and such 
facilities as the telephone, delivery of mail, and the newspaper. 
Among the reasons assigned for doing so were those of pm.ximiiy, 
good roads, favorable prices, and fair and considerate service. 

The attraction of the town for the larger specialized service 
zone is cont,ingent upon its ability to furnish the econcraio service 
of the larger department store for v/ouien’s “ready to wear.” and 
men’s “good clothes,” the health facilities of the hospital or (dinic, 
the educational service of a normal or special training school, and 
the recreational advantages of the motion picture show, the 
musical concert, or the theater. The selection of a particular 
town for such goods or services is conditioned upon established 
confidence in the quality of the facilities offered. 

The approximate nature of any such classification is apparent 
from the statement that “it becomes important not only to know 
one’s own constituent community, but also to know of the re- 
lationships to other towns and their communities A southern 
'W'i.sconsin fanner, for example, may expect to find a small town 
of about four or five hundred population withm perhaps four or 
five miles cf his home. He ma^'- find a centre of about a thousand 
or tweh'e hundred people about eight or tea miles aw-ay, but he 
will be driving through another small place before he gets there. 
If he wishes to go to a city of five thousand or larger, he may have 
to drive, on the a-'erage about thirty or thirty-five miles and en 
route will pass through other smaller centres. These distances, of 
course, will vary in different seefciops of the country.” ^ 

’-iW'i.p. 183, 
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The practical application of the relationships involved in the 
foregoing descriptive analysis is not a simple one, Towns and 
villages are not static any more than other phases of our civiliza- 
tion. Some of these centers are grovdng, while others are declining; 
and the competitive interrelationships involved are numerous and 
complicated in the economic 8,nd social forces v/hich are operative. 
It is certain that the small town if it is to prosper must in a.n in- 
telligent way determine upon its reasonable task, and set its liousos 
in order to perform these sermces in a manner which is effective 
in developing its rural patronage because of the high-grade service 
rendered. Applying the familiar analogy, if a town makes better 
raousetraps than another, it wall .secure the trade errer its com- 
petitors; and modernizing the illustration somewhat, this will 
prove particularly the case v/hen the roads leading to it are of a 
satisfactory nature. The farmer of the present day by means of 
the automobile is becoming more and more a citizen of the larger 
community, and the traditional forces of habit and custom no 
longer determine his rr^overr'ents and activities in the thickly 
settled are3,s a.s they did a few decades ago. Towns arc a natui al 
and necessary part of the structure of human society, but a, 
particular town is seldom justified in the complacenc 3 ^ of a con- 
clusion that it necessarily'’ ’U'ill alv'ays continue to flourish The 
statement may s.a,fely be ventured that it will not unless it proves 
its solid worth to its constituency. 

6. Its Institutional Life 

Tlie most extensive survey which has been made of the small 
town in this country is that undertaken bj'- the Institute of Social 
and Religious Research under the direction of Edmund de S. 
Brunner. Their concern was primarily with the agricultural vil- 
lage, which also is the moiv immediate interest of the present 
discussion. In the matter of schools it was found that these in- 
stitutions in general are held in high esteem by their communities. 
“Buildings are good, teachers’ training and salaries conform to 
the generally accepted standards, the attendance of pupils is 
good, even if not quite as high as in the cities, and 'village youth 
remain longer in school than do city boys and gHs. Education 
as a social service is not narrowly interpreted. Instead, many of 
these schools are enriching ’tjioir programs with vocational and 
social subjects, and in the development of varied extra-curricular 
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activities, they are making an effective contribution to the social 
life of their student bodies and communities. It should be added 
that many buildings were used for community meetings, lectures, 
boy and girl scout meetings, winter chautauquas, clinics, daily 
vacation Bible schools, t^anquets, band rehearsals and meetings 
cf various organizations, while school gymnaaiums v.'crc usunlly 
at the disposal of the community w'hen not needed b;/ the school, 
In short, the pul^lis school is the most important factor in the 
social life of villages,” ^ 

The chuT'Ji situation is far from being satisfactory. The coopera • 
tion of dencmina.tions, and the development of programs of com- 
munity service, anrong village churches was notably lacking, A 
depressing phase of the matter is that in many of the areas studied, 
satisfaction \va,s evidenced with conditions as they were; a hopeful 
sign in other villages was that the membership was in open revolt 
against the inadequacy of the manner in which their churches 
were meeting the spiritual needs of their constituencies. The 
village oluarches W'ero found to be organized on a,n adult basis, 
and while there v/ere Sunday Schools and young people’s socio- 
religious societies, "the heart of the young people’s problem had 
been reached by only the exceptional church,” A oomparisen of 
the interest on the part of the adult males in lodges and economic 
groups and in the work of the church showed sti’ildng evidence 
that "church interest hangs low in the balance with that of other 
village institutions so far as adult males are concerned,” The 
church in the village has shown little tendency to adjust itself 
intelligently to the rapidly changing conditions of ths day, either 
in the village oi’ to its surrounding rural community. 

The situation with regard to public health facilities, also, was 
found to bo a decidedly unsatisfactory one. A number of different 
studies have been made, and in every type cf community except 
cities of 50,000 inhabitants and above, the number of physicians 
in propoi'tion to the population has declined. In places of from 
1,000 to 3,600 people, the rela,tive decline was 26.5 per cent, and 
fa communities of less than 1,000 there was a further decline of 10 
pfer eecb The seriousness of the situation is iutensified v/hen it is 
Stated that there are practioall3’' no physicians living outside these 
village communities, and that the surrounding countryside looks 

‘niunaar, HugaeS, and Patten. AnuHcaH AmicuUural ViSauen. Doran, 1927, 

. ». in. 
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to the villages in considerable measure for such professional 
service. Moreover, there seems to be almost complete lack of con- 
cern about health matters in the agricultural villages. Of the 
140 villages studied bv- Brunner, Hughes, and Patten, ^ “in fev/er 
than two-fifths of them is there a separate heading for health in 
the village budget. This statement applies especially to the South 
and Middle West and least to the Far West.” In tho case of the 
55 communities which itemized their health expenses separately, 
only nine spent more tha.u $500, and three of these were in counties 
where public health demonstrations ’.vere being carried on. “There 
seems to be no relation between the si/e of tho village and the 
amount of money it expends on health. Some of the largest villages 
failed to appropriate even as much per capita as the medium-size 
or small communities, and they failed to itemize heodth expendi- 
tures almost as often. Nor was any sigaifioant difference found 
betw'ccn tho general type of health sendee offered by the large 
village and by the smaller centers. The probable cxplairation of 
those facts is, first, that much of the health program is determined 
by county and state laws or by seivice.s that the small place has as 
good a chance to secure as the large, and, secondly, that much of 
the re.mainder of the health vmrk is inspired by enlightened in- 
dividuals, often members of the school faculty, and apparently 
the small communit}'' is just as likely to have such leadership as 
the one that is slightly larger.” The most encouraging lay of 
light in the general .situation is the growing extent of county 
public health units such as have been discussed in a precsdmg 
chapter dealing with rural health. 

7. Some Rememau Principles 

It is not practical here to discuss in an extended way the sug- 
gested solutions of these many problems touched upon in connec- 
tion with the small towm. Many of them may be much more 
nearly accommodated by a wise cooperation between town and 
country. Does the small town need a high school and is the tax 
burden likely to be too beai-'y in supporting it properly? Would a 
hospital make the community a. safer one in which to live? Is a 
library desired and the resources of the village inadequate to its 
development and maintenance? The answer is that tbs sur- 
rounding rural community ^so needs these same tbiags. Why 

1 JMd., p. 230. 
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cannot much of the institutional life of the country be firmly 
estahlishod in the village center? Through such an arrangement 
sufficient population and taxable property would be available to 
make these things possible. The chief barrier to such a solution at 
the present time is in the structure of our local government. The 
shackles of an outworn system, adapted to a pioneer settlement, 
cannot continue indefinitely to retard such logical developments. 
The new rural municipality is already being heralded, and no plan 
among all of those which have been suggested v/iil dc more to 
bring country and town closer together to their mutual benefit 
Some day in the not too distant future the natural comruunity 
surrounding its nucleuo, the little town, will be a corpo'’ate part 
of the village, reinforcing its trade, social, and institutional life 
in a way which is almost impossible under existing governmental 
arrangement. 

QUESTIONS 

1. Is the prevailing conooption of ttie place of the small town in our national 
life a ootrect one? Give reasons for youi‘ answer. 

2. 'What would you consider i small town? How many sucii places were 
there in the United States in 1920? What proportion of the l.otal popu- 
lation lived in them? 

3. Why may the small town be characterized as the “capital of the sur- 
rounding couiitr3''side''? 

4. De3ftpil^e the altitude of the average farmer toward the small town. 

5. How does the averege townsman view the ccuniryman? 

6. What is meant by "to'wn-conntT'y antagonism or conflict”? To w'hat basic 
cause is it sttributoble? Name the chief causes of to\vn-couiitry conflict. 

7. Illustrate how “inadvertent acts,” “prices,” .and “schools” are fertile 
sources of .such misunderstanding between town and country. 

8. Who inado the first scientific study in this country in the field of rural 
sociology'? What was the title of it? the year of its publication? the 
nature of its subject matter? 

9. Ho'-v does Galpin view a program of pure ruralisra, which v'ould “keep 
the farmer a country man”? 

10. Diacus,3 the problem of readjustment faced by the small town today, 
and the essential principles which should motivate its adapts lions to the 
changing conditions, 

11. Give the charartcriz.-ition which Douglass makes of the distinctive place 
of the small town. 

12. What is meant by the statement that the life of the small town is a " bi- 
focal” one? 

13. Enumerate the advantages and disadvantages of the small town as a 

flaoB of residence for children. , 

14. How well is it suited as a place of residence for women? for old people? 
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15. Criticize the physical plan of the typical small town in America, and 
illustrate how it may he improved. 

16. Into what three zones does the community area surrounding the small 
town naturally classify? Characterize each of these. 

17. Discuss why it is important “noi. only to know one’s constituent com- 
munity, but also to know of the relationships to other towns and their 
oommanitics” if the sjnall town Is to prosper. 

18. IIov,' r-ffcctive generally ate the schools and churches as institutions in 
the life of the small town? 

19. Dracribc the situation with regard to the public health facilities of the 
small town. 

20. State soitb of the remedial principles which will aid in the strengthening 
of the contribution of the small town to our national life. 
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CHAPTER XXXI 
THE FARM FAMILY 

In a consideration of social institutions the family ranks first 
in importance. It has its biological foundations in the fact that it 
grows out of the expression of one of mankind's strongest impulses. 
It was the first economic unit in human society, and the home 
continues today to be the principal center about which the social 
acth/ities of all peoples re-'mlvc. Ross says that the societies which 
ha've contributed mest to human progress have taken a deep in- 
terest in the family and have had no little success in standardizing 
it “The scientific study of society, which has made marked 
progress in the last thirty year's, has brought m light in the family 
unsuspected social significance. It has benome clear that the 
family is basic in respect to the production of the social traits of 
character, so that society has good reason to treat it, as a social 
institution rather than a personal concern ” ^ 

Much spec'olation has been engaged in by various classes cf 
scientists as to what stages the family/ as an institutioir passed 
through in its evolution to the present monogainic type. What- 
ever may have been l.he case in the earlier periods of the history 
of mankind, the social and the physiological functions of the race 
unquestionably seem seiwed best by the existing order cf one 
wife to one husband In this way marriage regulates the legal 
assoaialion of the sexes, and as.sigas to everjr individual born a 
definite place in that society by which Lis or her social relations 
tc the rest of society are determined.^ 

The family as an occnomic unit has undergone quite considor- 
able changes since the nudclrs of the nmeteenth century, In its 
earlier structure, the arts of spinning, wea\Tng, knitting, sewing, 
baking, taevfing, pickling, eamiing, arrd preserving were largely 
household operations. This gave to the housewife an economic 
status as a producer ahnost equal that of the husband; but the 
marked industrial expansion of the last half oenturv/ and more 

*Ro8a,K,A. The Oullines 0 / Socioioitg. Ceatury Co., 1923, p. 394. 

^Tojiaor, A. M. Sicuil 0,-ifiiMani Co«i£rsi,.‘K(M. Ivlaotnillan, 1335, xj. 127. 
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has done much to place the emphasis upon, individual effort 
rather than upon that of the family as a group. Moreover, these 
significant changes are still much evident in their continuing 
effect upon family unity. 

The home is the cradle of religion, the center of inspii’ation for 
education, end the training ground for the social relationships of 
hfe. The measure in u'hich the individual homes of the nadon 
attain unto iierfcction in these matters is the proportion in which 
society mea.sures up to the wholesome. As to religious influences, 
Graham Taylor calls the family the “birthplace of religion,” re- 
flecting that it is difficult if not impossible to conceive of religion 
apart from the family. The Holy Familj’- is spoken of as the 
“great seal of Christianity” and the statement made that “it 
is less difficult to think of zeconslituting the human race, and the 
relations whmh maice the race human, if it had to begin over 
again, without the Civuroh rather than without the home. Indeed, 
religion could be more reazlily reproduced from the famiK, if the 
chui'ch wore lost, i.han it could be maintained by the church if the 
family wore lost.” ^ 

It is a m.atter of common knowledge that the ohildien of edu- 
cated parents, the product? of cultured homes, unless exceptionally 
recalcitrant, themselves take on like or higher levels of education 
a ^'d resultant culture. The marked similaiily of grammar, rhetoric, 
.and enunciation within family groups shows how potent is the 
home circle in the matter of language. While the tendency in 
modern education is to remove it more largely than ever before 
from the home, neildier home nor .sc-hool is hnpro’red thereby. This 
tendency is but another outcome of the v/sakened economic unity 
of the family above leferred to, and is baneful Icecause a child 
with raie exceptions cazinot “lift himself by his own bootstraps,” 
but needs the intelligent interest and sympathy of the members 
of his family in determining the degree and direction of his educa- 
tion. 

The social heredity of an individual is of like haportancs with 
bis physical heredity. The family traditions, (he little niceties of 
life, the thoughtfulness of one member tov/ards another, the broader 
relationships in the business and social world of parents and older 
brothers and sisters are tilings that serve to orient the child and 
make the success or non-sucijess of his adaptations to the complex 

I Tityloi-, Ginbam. Religion in Dodcl, 1913, p. 121. 
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relationships of the modern social order. In other words, the 
family is the training ground in habits of industry, self-restraint, 
manners, and the general body of folkways, mores, and attitudes 
which we are accustomed to call culture in the varying connota- 
tions of that term. 

1. CnARACTEHISTICS OP THE RuEAn FAMILY 

All of the members of the faxm family are partners in the same 
enterprise. The occupation repmsents varied interests and the 
procession of the seasons relieves, in some measure at least, the 
dull monotony of the same tasks day after day characterizing 
the industrial position. Bui the dih'crcni duties performed by 
fathe'-, mother, son, and daughter arc but parts of the one enter- 
prise of farming. Failure to accomplish his allotted portion re- 
acts upon the iif&ciency of the whole, and brings down upon the 
o'cfender the reproach of the other membors of the family, The 
children are healthfully employed, from their early days, in the 
numei'Dus chores on the farm, fl.Dd thereby are taught the meaning 
of labor. Usually all arc together at the meals around the table. 
The mother, more often than not, has the dreariest grind of all; 
but the eonsciousness that in the affams of the household she he.s 
the most important pliaso of the farm, even from the economic 
standpoint, strengthens her loyalty and stays her endurance. On 
the American farm there is still much of privation and hardship, 
hut in meeting and solving these difficulties shoulder to shoulder 
is one of the greatest influences Imown for v-elding together human 
sjunpathies.^ 

At times, in the country, one feels that his neighbors know too 
much about his affairs, but the fact that his every de\iation from 
the basic moral standards would be observed is a v/onderful 
restraining infltiencc in favor of right w’ays of living. The farmer 
sees fewer people than the city dweller, but he has the advantage 
of knowing those whom he sees Moreover, he becomes acquainted 
with his own famil:/: and much of its lecrealion is provided wiihin 
the home, UTian it is not, it is usually at ihe chui'ch or the school- 
house. 

Tt is ,a matter of record that tbs country environment produces 
less of vice and crime than does the city. Nothing is so destructive 

'•Gsa, \TCsou. -'Ifamily linifcy ia Countiy Life." liurul America, Vol. Ill 
Jfo, 6, 1625. 
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of family ties between husband and wife as invasions of character. 
The happiness of the whole relationship is largely destroyed when 
mutual distrust creeps in. The most insidious and vicious of the 
disharmonizing tendencies arc sax offenses. This is the cancer, 
more than any other, with all of its attendant forms of jealousy, 
subterfuge and deceit, gnawing at the voiy vitals of the most 
sacred institution evolved in human civilization. The white light 
of public conscience and conscionsuess shines intensebv in the 
countryside, making clear the path of right and duty; and it 
bears fruit in a compai'ative minimum of these unspeakable 
shames. 

Children are the centei" about which the farm home revolves. 
The average size of the countiy familjf is larger than that of the 
city. This situation is due mainly to the fact that, from an early 
age, children are profitable on the farm. The mmily -sized farm 
is the typical area for farming in most of the sections of the nation; 
the farmer plants only so much as he can 1,end with his ov.m labor. 
With the plain living of the countr 3 ’'&ide, and the contribution of 
the child’s labor, larger families are a matter of course, It is a 
notable fact in the histcr,v of the divorce problem that there is 
no greater cementing force in family life than children. For- 
tunately, the country environment is a superior one in which to 
rear children, and develop in them the qualities that make for 
an unusually fine type of manhood and womanhood. With the 
improving school facilities and the increasing social contacts of 
the rural sections, this is even more the case hodajn 

The frontiersmen of our nation, who are the progenitors of our 
farming population, on the w'hclc, were men and women of stout 
hearts, stroeg v/ills, and high ideals of living Their Gcd, their 
family, and their country were the objects of then- devotion. At 
a moment’s notice, they were ready to die for any cf these revered 
institutions. Such traditions have become a strong part of the 
social environai-ent of the countryside, and thoroughly ingrained 
have passed dowui by social heredity frona generation to generation. 

In discussing the relation cf the farm home to the community 
Sanderson calls attention to the fact that permanent home life 
was not begun tmtil the agricultural stage in human development. 
He continues; “As he fcecams a farmer, primitive man stayed at 
home with liis wife and shared with her the nurture of the children. 
Before then the family had been hers., now it was theirs. The mere 
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fact thn1 the home and the business are both on the farm, that 
father is in the house several times a day and that the whole family 
are acquainted with his farm operations, will always give the farm 
home a superior solidaritjq so long as the farmer lives on the 
farm. Though but few farm homes are ideal and some of them 
have but little lhat is attractive yet nonhere are eonditions so 
favorable foi the cnic^ment of all that is most precious in famiiy 
life as it is in the better American farm homes.” ‘ 


2. Maekiagb and Divoecb 

In 1920, there were more married persons m proportion to the 
population in the United States than characterized any preceding 
decade for v/hich the da(,a are recorded ^ The 1890 Census reports 
55.3 per cent of the population as married and the corresponding 
figure for 1920 was 59.9 per ceui,. These increases have been prin- 
cipally among the earlier age groups, v'hilc marriage, s from 35 
years and above ha''^o deci eased in proportion to ihe population, 
Hov'cver, these trends are more characteristic of ihe city than of 
the country, because there is a much larger percentage of older 
women msrried in the country than in the city This is perhaps 
to ho accounted for in the statement that there is a greater marital 
demand for older women in the country than in the city, due 
probably to the gi-ealer economic vmlue of the matnrer woman in 
farm life 

The city seems to discourage marriage by about 10 per coni, 
more than does the country Defining cities as population uniLs of 
2,500 and over, in 1920, 57 per cent of the population 15 year,? of 
age and ever were married, while in the rural districts (under 
2,500 inhabitants), 63,5 per cent were married, when the age 
distribution evas the same. 

'T’he rural (li.atricUj ‘^eein e^ipecially fa/ofpblc to nwiTicd women. 
Among 1,000 ru’-al weraeu there arc 17 per cent more marriod women 
than, there are among 1,000 urban women. Fifty-lbree per cent of the 
men in the XInited States live in cities, and .56 per cent of the women. 
The city seems attract single men and widows. Fifty-tour per cent 
of the single men live in cities, and 59 per cent of tlie single women. 
Of women 20--34 years old. 58 per cent live in cities; while of women 
of other age groups, only 54 per coat live in cities which would indicate 
f. preference on the part of young women tor the citjn 
’ Ssr.dorscn, E. D. The Farn'er end His CammunitV- Hor-r.urt, Bra-ae, 1922, p, t7. 
* Groves, E. R., and Ogbutn- W. r. Ameiacan Marriage and Family Rdahon- 
ekiys. Henry Holt, 1928 p, 1.5t, 
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The scarcity of single women in rural districts is further noted by 
the fact that out of 1,000 women 25 years old and over living in rural 
districts, only 93 are single, while out of 1,000 city women of the same 
age group, 158 are single — an increase of C8 per cent over the group 
of single women living in rural districts. Can i,he difference be explained 
on economic grounds? Is it because the economic function of the woman 
in the country lies in the home, while in tbi! city her economic service 
is often outside the liome? Would these differences in economic furc- 
tiou also explaiii the fact that 206 out of 1,009 urban men 25 yaa,rs old 
and over are not married, whereas in the country there are only 163 men 
out of 1,000 of this .3ge group who are single? ^ 

Another student ^ of this problem asks the question: “What 
is more forlorn than the lone man or the lone wom.an on a farm?” 
He supplements the question b 3 r the statement that “since board- 
ing houses ai’e unsaiucd to the country, r.griculturc commands 
people to uiacry. Evoiy where iu the country districts married 
life l}ogins earlier for both sexes, lasts longer before being broken 
by divorce or death, and, if thus broken, is more likely to be suc- 
ceeded by a new union than in the large cities, Family life pre- 
vails, therefore, in country rather than in city, arid this is so be- 
cause on the farm the family is a mere nn,(,ura] and indispensable 
unit for life and work.” 

It is worth wlhle to follow the speculations of H twllnmn " as to 
just wiw this is the case. The living cotivenioncos of the boarding 
and rooming houses arc not to be found in the rural districts, 
thus making it difficult for the single man or woma,n to find a 
home other than of their own establishment. A young or old 
bachelor may and often does find work and living conditions 
that are congenial in the city or town, but he vmuld not long 
attfimpt farming under such conditions. In addition, a wife is an 
economic asset in the countr 3 q caring for the poultry, garden, 
dairrq 3,nd numbers of similar sources of farm income From the 
standpoint of the woman the farm heme provides an occupation, 
fully engaging her talent in its many diverse interests. Another 
reason offered is that courtship is taken more seriously in the rural 
sections, more often ending in marriage. “Few' young farmers 
have the guiles of the city ‘sheik’ who glories in the long list of 
‘shebas,’” Also, a factor which is operative is that the men out- 
nmnber the v/omen in the country and it is easier for women to 

^IhuL, pr- 134-136. 

“ Ross, E. A. Op. ciL, p. 22. » 

^ Hawthorn, H. B. The Suaiohiuy of aural lAfv. Century Co.. 1H26, p. 142. 
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eecurc h'^sbands. At the same time, there are comparatively few 
opportunities for women to earn a living outside of the home in 
the rural districts, and the building of a home and family is the 
best career afforded. 

A logical inference from the foregoing figures with regard to 
marriage would be rhat there is a larger proportion of the popula- 
tion in the cities consisting of those who have never married than 
in the country. In 1920, of the urban population 1-5 years of age 
and over, 32.3 per cent had not married, as compared with a 
similar figure of 30.2 per cent for the rural population. ^ Such 
urban and rural influences are more marked in ihc case of females 
than in the case of male.s. Of the urban male population 15 years 
of age and over, 35.5 per cent had not married and the corre- 
sponding figaie for the rural male popclatinn of the same age 
group was 34.7 per cent. Of the urban females 15 years of age and 
over, 29 per cent have never married, and for the rural females, 
the similar figure was 25 2 per cent Spinsters and baehelois who 
are more than 45 ycais of age comparatively seldom marry. The 
percentage constituting this group is higher in the city than in the 
country, both among males and females, and pronouncedly so 
among the spinsters 

The same authorities ^ report that the proportion, of the di- 
vorced in the mban population is higher than among the rural 
population. In 1920, 0.8 per cent of the urban population 15 
years of age and over were divorced, and the similar figure for the 
rural population of this age gi'oup was 0.5 per cent, denoting a 
difference of 0 3 per cent. This situation holds true for both males 
and females, more pronouncedly so among the females The 
fact that state lav/s differ so widely with regard to the ease in 
securing a divorce, and states differ so widely in proportions of 
rural population makes a national comparison of rural and urban 
population in the matter of divorce one that is open to criticism. 
It is better to consider the data for a more limited area, a state or 
selected samples within that political unit. 

Charlton. ® ha.s studied the divorces in the state of Virginia ever 
the ten-year period from 1920 through 1929 He selected a rural 
area consisting of 24 counties, and an urban sample composed of 

'Grovi-s B, H., wcl Oeboni, W. T- Op. tit , pp. 333-J35. 

® pp. 36S-370. 

’ Ca«lton, J. h. "Divorce in ViiguUtt; 1928^-1939." Umversily of Virginia News 
Lettw. Vol. VII, No. H, April IS. 1831. 
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the total population in the seven largest cities which are removed 
in large measure from the vitiating effects of the different divorce 
laws in adjoining states. He finds that in the rural area the divorce 
rate is 0.68 per 1,000 of the population, a,s compared with 2.27 di- 
vorces per 1,000 of the population in the urban sample. Thus di- 
''orccs occur about three times as often in these cities in Virginia 
as in the ctrictly rural area. 

This matter of divorce has long given concern in this country to 
thoughtful students of the problems of human society. As early 
as 1885. there were 23,742 divorces in the United States as against 
20,131 for all ihe rest of Christendom. In 1905, the proportion 
was 68,000 for us as compared with 40,000 for all of the other 
civil' aed countries. The ratio in i.hat year was one divorce to 
every twelve marriages; by 1916, it bad become one to every nine; 
and in 1928, there was approximately one divorce to every six 
marriages. This tendency under the most liberal construction 
must be considered a baneful one, and a sti'ong point in favor of 
the wholesomcness of country life is registered in the fa.ct that 
this evidence of family disorganizatioi’. is much loss prevalent in 
rural thsaj in uiljan life 

Among the oonditioaa contributing to family solidarity in the 
country are the- stigma which attaches to a divorced person in the 
country; the greater number of children in the rural family over 
tlie urban, and tlie larger proportion of families ’vith children; a,, 
less extent of dissipation in the life in the rural areas, as expressed 
in the disrupting influence of “jiight life” in cabarets and similar 
establishments characterizing certain section's of the metropolitan 
centers: the unifying influence of the economic interdependence 
of life for the members of the family upon the farm; and the superior 
housing conditions in the country over the apartment and coH'- 
gested tenements of the city 

For whatever may be the reasons, and they become of little 
consequence in the presence of the fact, the beautiful thing is 
that family life flourishos vigorously in the country. This is but 
another bit of evidence that most of the stable institutions of our 
civiliaaticn have found their origin and their best flower and fniit- 
age among our country folk. It is also argument that the crowded 
tenement house should be abandoned for the cottage in the sub- 
urban area, town, or smaller ,villa,ge v/herc the smoke and stench 
of the man-made industries may be dissolved in the vast purify- 
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iidg cui spciueh aiicl the sunlight of God’s great open stretches, and 
the urban family find more wholesome conditions for expression. 
The importance of a steady retention and strengthening of the 
forces maldng for famity unity in cur national life cannot be over- 
emphasised. May the day never come when they will be less potent 
than at the present time, shher in our urban or in our country life. 

3, The Woman on the Farm 

The American farm v/oman has always been a sturdy and 
courageous character in cur notional life Of the early days in the 
history of this country', Emerson Hough says that “the chief 
figure of the American West, the figure of the age, is not the long- 
haired, fringed legging man riding a raw-bonod pony, but the 
gaaul, sad-faced woman, sitting on the front seat of the wagon, 
following her lord where he might lead, her face hidden in the 
same ragged sunbonnet which had crossed the Appalachians and 
the Missouri long before. That was America, my biethrcn! There 
7/as the seed of America’s wealth. There was the great romance 
of all America, — ^the woman in the suabonnet; and not, after all, 
the hero with the rifle across his saddle horn. Who has written 
her story? Who ha® painted her picture'^’’ 

In t'ae opinion of Mary hleelc Atke-son, her equality with man 
was recognised in those days, for she showed herself equally 
capable in all of the tasks of life which they had to meet together, 
and a sense of dignity and worth grew out of the k nowlcdge ihat 
this was true. Regarding the situation today, the same author 
points out that while her tasks may be physically less hazardous 
th-cn those of hei prototype in the conquering of the wilderness, 
still she is pioneering amid the new and coaflioting forces inter- 
acting in the rapidly chaaging rural environir'cnt which is her 
sphere of intense activity. 

Ot course conditions have changed greatly in America in me past 
one hundred years. But even yet farm life is decidedly a, vigorous ad- 
venture. The T.-i»iisin who tuccceils in that enviroiiiuert must still be 
strong in body', quick of broia, and indomitable in spirit. And in the 
farm life of today she has even more need for that adaptability which 
has been so necessary in the past. Our country life is in a state of rapid 
change, and many an ineffieieat family is being ground beneath the 
wlieels of its progress. For the good old days of the early American 
frontier with their crude methods and open-handed hospitality, are 
passing, by g.iecessive stages, into an organisation of forces and oul- 
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turecl ease and refinement similar lo that prevailing in the cities. And 
the woman on the farm today, with her husband and lier children, 
stands somewhere midway, alternately torn by influences toward the 
old and toward the new. 

It is a most difficuic position to hold with stability and common 
sense. And it is the woman on the farm, with her keen sense of values 
in life, who rausi decide where her family sh-nll stand. On ono side of 
her may live a family of the old days, vdth ideas and living conditions 
little I'eraoved from those of the early settler's caljin in the forest, or a 
family of recent immigrants with the customs of their old honre in 
Europe. On the other side may live a family of wealthy and cultured 
city people, who maintain a country home for health or pleasure Yet 
somcho’" under these difficult conditions the woman on the farm must 
evolve a wholesome home life — net too much like the one nor too much 
like the other— so that her ohild>-en will be happy and contented and 
equally at home in conditions the most primitive and the most modern.^ 

The life of the farm woman has always eallecl for a largo meas- 
ure of optimism, and that has been n, neec-.ssary quality in the recent 
prolonged hard times w'hich the farm industry has eiicounterod. 
This is sustained by the fact iliafc she lovo.s the soil and believes 
in Its certainty ot yielding a living. There is an ckunentai security 
in farm life which appeals to her doope.^! sensibilities, and she feels 
that whatever may be the change in the affairs of stale or nation 
her feet arc planted upon bedrock. A few excerpts from letters of 
farm women express these sentiments eloquently. A Wisconsin 
farm woman writes that "wm, the farm women, are where we 
belong. I feel (hat this oloso-to-nature elemental existence, is the 
fullest, richest source cf emotional satisfaction We give our 
.services, and v,'e give up the .superficial, sensational stimulants of 
society and fashion, so w'e feci square and honest as we take our 
gifts.” From a New' York farm comes this ryoman’s estimate 
of country life; “I wish people generally knew" what we on the 
farms know' — that there is comfort, real comfort, in plain living 
and calm, clear-headed thinking, in the sweet clddashioned way 
of vrorking till you are tired, commending yourself to God at 
night, and enjoying a good deep sleep till morning breaks and you 
v/ako up rested. In walking over the fields in the, spring to see 
how the ‘new-seeded’ are coming, in watching things grow, in 
making yonr ov/n delicious butter, in picking the rsispberries from 
y(jur own patch, and in getting the first jieas and sweet corn, and 
in the fall gathering the cappk-n from the r,fees that your own grand- 

Atkeson, M. M. Thi Wovtan o-r? the Fcrm, GdUtury Cp.. 1924, pp. Q~0. 
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father planted on the farm years ago. They are simple things, 
all of them, but there are the simple virtues back of them that 
make life worth living,” * 

Nor is the farm wcman lacking in the fundamental elements 
of culture. A genuineness of attitude characterizes her relation- 
ships with fellov'-humankind She eschews faddishness, but in 
this age of larger communication, she is usually v;cll informed in 
terms of essentia.! mettors. It is a striking fact that the average 
farm woman is better read and better informed on current ques- 
tions than the average city vmman, perhaps because there are 
fewer distractions in the country and much of her leisure time is 
spent in reading The automobile and good roads are additional 
factors extending the sphere of her social interests, and she is 
entering increasingly into organizations promoting better home 
and commmiity life. 

One (lees not ordinarUj’ think of the farm woman as an ooc- 
noraic factor in fanning operations. Not to do 20 , hov/evsr, is 
inaccurate analysis; for anyone a,t all familiar with the funda- 
mental principles of home, economics knows how much of waste 
or of saving can be brought about by the inefficient or the thrifty 
housewife, as tlie case a)ay be. 

Viewed from the standpoint of a producer, the farm woman is 
largely responsible for the butter, millc, poultry, and eggs added 
annually to the wealth of the nation. In 1919, the total value of 
dairy products in the United States was l$X, 481,462, 091, whne the 
eggs produced v.^ere valued at ^661,082, 803 and the chickens 
raised worth 8386,240.367. These items alone constitute ap- 
proximately two and a half billions of dollars. Obviously, to at 
tribute all of this value to the care of faj-m women alone is inaccu- 
rate, but there are the home gardens which in no small ineasiu'e 
are the result cf the planning and even the physical labor on the 
part of the ryomon of the farm f-amily. Over 76 per cent of rural 
boire-m&kers do a large part of their own sew'ing, and the amount 
of sardng in canning, preserdng, and drying fruits and vegetables 
is tremendous. A. vecy .small percentage of the homes, ou1,side of 
the South, have hired help throughout the year, and not a large 
per cent for a part ijf the year. Thus, as a contributor to the 
production of rycalih, the farm women are an exceedingly signifi- 
cant factor. '' 

^ rstd.i pp. ic-n. 
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4. Farm Home Conveniences 

The statement has been made that whatever lessens woman’s 
work benefits the racej “Conservation of time and energy is 
obviously one of the problems of the housekeeper. Time and 
strength may be saved in two ways, first by taking thought as 
to the way one uses strength, a.nd second by making use of labor- 
saving equipment. This may easily make the difference bctvmen 
a tired, overworked housekeeper and one who has soma time and 
energy left for reading and recreation after the day’s work is 
done.” 1 

Florence E Ward ^ in what is perhaps the most extensive survey 
ever made in this coontry with regard to farm women’s problems 
finds in the North and West that, for the more than nine thousand 
homes reporting, 32 per cent had running water, 15 per cent power 
machinery, 65 per cent have water in the kitchen only, more than 
half have washing machines, nearly a hah have carpet 3’.veopcrs, 
95 per cent have sowing machines, 85 per cant still have an out- 
door toilet, 25 per cent own hath tubs, and 60 per cent a sink and 
drain. 

li is unfortunate that this study due to the ihsn existing organ- 
ization of extension wodi in the Federal Department of Agricul- 
ture did not include the Southern States. A partial comparison 
is afforded by a recent living standards survey ’ in Virginia. In 
this study, the families studied were divided into a poor, an inter- 
mediate, and a prosperous group. 

The dwelling of the average Virginia fairr famllj’- of the poor 
group is of frame construction, in most instances badly in need of 
paint and repairs. All the families of the poor group interviewed 
in this study were found living in frame structures, and this may 
bo said to be typical for the greater portion of the state. A few 
poor farmers will be found occupying dwellings of stone or brick — 
frequently tlic habitations of farmers ones more prosperous; occa- 
sionally one finds divellings once pretentious now housing poor 
families, but these instances are exceptional 

Poor farm homes are usuallj’' characterized by disorder and un- 

^ Reese, Madge J. Farm Hume Cunaemenccs, Farmeis’ Bull. 927, U. S. Depart- 
reect of Agrieuiture, 191S, [' 3. 

® Ward, Florence B. The Farm Woman's Problems. States Relations Service, 
R. S. Deparmuenc of Agrloultare, Dept. Ciroulai' 14S, 1920. 

® Gee. Wilson, and Stauffer W H Huial and Urban hiving Standards in Virginia. 
Century Co.. 1929, pp. 69~62. 
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a'litractivencss. It is only fair to observe, however, that a small 
number of the poor families have a fine appreciation of order and 
respect for appearance, 

Ono enters the dv/clling of the a,verage pcor farmer to find that 
it contains 5.8 rooms, of which 3 are devoted to sleeping. If we 
account for the kitchen as one room, there remains for the living 
quarters, 1.8 rooms. The family eats mostly in the kitchon where 
tho cooking is done, and in the winter months confines itself for 
living purposes to two or three rooms at most. The nnivorsality 
of this oonceirtration arnesag the poorer families .ari.scs fron' the 
lack of heatieg facilities for the entire household. In none of the 
families of the pcor group wore modern heating ai’rangcmcnts 
installed. Stoves and, in many instances, open grates serve for 
Iceating the rooms which the family occupies during the cold 
months. Wood is the principal form of fuel for heating, in most 
cases being supplied from the woodland of the farm occupied. 

The use of oil lamps for lighting is almost univcrsrd among 
poor farmers, only one household being recorded as having either 
electricity or gas 

While flame dwellings predominate in the irtermediato and 
prosperous groups, as in the poor, they are of more substantial 
construction and piovide more adequately for utility, convenience, 
and comfort The average number of rooms in the home of the 
intermediate fanner is 7.4. Bedrooms account for an average of 3.7, 
or iieaily one more th.an for tho poor group, Homes of prospertius 
farmers average 10,6 rooms, with 4.6 re.served for sleeping. 

Modern heating derdees are not comn’on among farmers of the 
intermediate group, but we find the use of stoves fairly general 
throughout the entij'e house during the cold months. In farm 
homes of the prosperous group, central heating plants of one 
sort or another are more common. The figures show that over 
40 per cent of the homes of this group ’vers equipped with modern 
s3''stems of heating. Coal comes in as an important item in the 
budgets of those fann homes vdiich have modern heating devices, 
though it is questionable if, v.'hen all labor costs are fully consid- 
ered, there is much greater economy in the use of wood than of coal. 

In approximately one-fifth of the homes of the intermediate 
gi’oup, electricity or gas is used for lighting, and in the prosperous 
group fully three-fourths of the famuies enjoy one or the other of 
tiiese conveniences. 
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Where we find electricity installed, further use is generally made 
of the service in the operation of labor saving devices, such as 
washing machines, separators, pumps, and so forth. It is not un- 
likely that considerable extension of electric service for farm use 
will ensue as the result of the very lively interest which is being 
dispiai'cd on the part of manufacturers as well as potential users 
of electricity living in the rural sections. 

Other evidences of wide differences existing between the several 
living standards groups are not lacking. The inadequacy of facil- 
ities for procuring water furnish another example in point. Only 
two of the foriy families v/hich comprise the jDoor group in this 
study were sujiplied with running water in the home. Twenty per 
ceni of the homes of the intermediate group, and 75 per cent of 
those of tho proaperour, group enjoyed these facilities. None of 
the homes of the poor farmers had bathrooms, while both tho 
intermediate and prosperous groups ’"ere thus equipped to the 
extent that running water ivas available in the hou.so. 

The telephone has come to play an almost indiijpcnsable rdle 
in farm life. Its availability extends the scope of conununity 
rolationsliips and is thu.s, in a sense, a partial index of living modes. 
Yet, among poor families, only one-sixth had telephones, while 
six-tenths of the families of the intermediate group and all of 
those in the prosporou,« group enjoyed this service, 

It is safe to say tliat the situation in the Cotlon Belt is in many 
sections far worse than that presented for Virginia. It is also 
apparent that the introduction of home conveniences in the Noi th- 
em and Western homes in many items exceeds bj’’ a considerable 
margin such development in the South The climatic advantage 
is w'ilh the more southerly states, but the net returns on farms 
are much lewder than in the other areas under consideration. 

There is a sage remark araong farmers tc the effect that "fools 
build fine houses for someone else to live in.” Although the farm 
home is net directly an income producing factor, it does greatly 
enrich life on the farm, thereby contributing to the efficiency of 
the faraiing enterprise. The average farmer is too slow to improve 
his home. Life consistc of more than the ideal “le buy mere land 
to plant more corn to feed more hogs to sell to bu5'' mere land, 
etc.,” but many heads of farm families never seem to realise the 
fact. In discussing one phase of^^this matter Taylor says that “regu- 
lation housing standards require one-amd-a-half rooms per individ- 
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us-i resident. In some cases, and for convenience’s sake, it may be 
desirable to place the family dining table in the ample kitchen, com- 
bine the dining room and living room, or combine the living room 
and parlor. The facts, however, that the farm man should have 
office space in the house, that the children ought to have play 
space, and that famity entertaining in the home is much n)o.'’e 
prevalent in tb(' country than in the city v.'ould sufficiently offset 
these 3uggc.sted combinations to miako the regulation housing 
standards apply to the rural house. Practically ecerj' rural 
Bur/cy yet made in any part of the nation reveals the fact that 
these conditions do not prevail.” ‘ 

5. The Faem Woman’s Pkoblems 

No one will dispute the soundness of view presented by the 
head of the agricultural extension u'ork of the federal govern- 
ment when he says that “the future rural home and the future 
rural life should be the most attractive home and the most attrac- 
tive life of all the ages, a homo the child leaves with regret and 
returns to with outstretched arms, a home of plenty — fields, 
flocks, orchards, gardens — of beauty and grace, where intelligence, 
hospitality, culture and happiness abound. The folio who feed 
and clothe the nation and furnish the revivifying blood of our 
urban popalaiioj] are entitled to no less,” ° 

In order to accom.plish such a desirable ideal it is necessar;',!- 1,o 
visualize the outstanding problems of the farm woman, and the 
means by which their amielioration nray be brought about. The 
national surve3' ” of the fann wom.an’s problems points out that 
there are five outstanding situations which demand correction. 

j . The working day of the average fama woman was discovered 
to be 11.3 houns, and 87 per (ient of the hom.es reporting state 
that they have no regular vacation during the year, with the 
exception of scattered “days off” in the family automobile, The 
best interests of the fajm families require that the working hours 
of the farm woman be materiallj'’ lightened, and a larger leisure 
be provided for rest, cultural advancement, and recreative activ- 
ities. 

2. Women in the country h.'xvo too much heavy vrork to do. 

’ Taylor C. C. R'^ral Sociolciiij. Harpors, 1926, p. 202. 

® Smith, C. B., quoted in Gee, WDsob. The Country Life of the Nation. 17. of 
North Carolina Preea, 1830, p. 127. «■ 

® 'Ward, Florence E. Gy. cU., p, 16. 
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For example, 61 per cent of them still carry water an average 
distance of 39 feet; 96 per cent of them do their own washing, and 
only 57 per cent of them have washing machines with which to 
lighten the load. It is for the good of the future farm population 
as well as the present that such a condition should be remedied. 

3. The pull of the city is strong today for country youth. The 
necessary proportion of the choicest may be Ireld in the country 
only through the establishment and realisation of higher standards 
of comfort and beauty for the fann hurmo. It is possible that 
there shall be much of beauty about everj' home in the country, 
well-planned yards, n{3at fencing, cleanly kept barnyards, ai'.d 
farm buildings located with some sense of proportion with regard 
to each other. Also, at least a reasonable minimum of comfort 
can be maintained inside the home coupled with cleanliness and 
attractiveness of arrangement of furnishings 

4. There is a dearth of facilities in many parts of the country 
for safeguarding the health of the farm fainib’’, and especially of 
the mother and growing child. For example, funong the several 
thousand fimiilies studied, the average farnr home is mors than 
five and one-half miles from the Lunily doctor, noarty twelve miles 
from a trained nurse, and alrout fourteon miles from a hospital. 
More often them not, a part of these distances must be traversed 
over roads that vary between poor and impassable by automobile. 
These things mean tha-t often the farm family must act unaided 
in case of sickness, child-birth, or serious accident, and the gen- 
eral result is such as em-phali(3all3'' to call for a raailced betterment 
of these conditions. 

5. If given the opportunity, and allow'sd to spend the returns 
upon home improvements, there are many money-yielding home 
industries which can be introduced and developed by farm v/emmn. 
The actual experience of a few farm w'omen demonstrates v/hat 
may be accomplished along these lines. One farm housewife 
writes: “The mone’/ I get from the market is bujdng things for 
the comfort of my family: it has installed w'ater in the kitchen, 
it has bought a Chevrolet car, purebred poultiy, tw'o cows, fur- 
niture, rugs and clothing for myself and other members of my 
family, kly plans for next year are to get a new dining-room 
suite, furnish a bedroom for m:,’- son and finish some w^ork on the 
house.” Another states that'^'the money I made on the market 
was for the comfort of my home. I have sold produce to the amount 
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ot 1644.42.” Still another reports that at the end of a sumrnor 
marketing season she had made a profit of |278 on products from 
her own garden, pantry and poultry yard — articles which other- 
wise would have gone to waste because, as she says, “I didn’t 
realize I had the things.” ^ 

Fortunately, a numVier of agencies arc developing systematic 
programs which are effectively aiding the solution of t’oese vital 
problems of the farm home. A ferv of the more outstanding of 
thc.se organizations are the United States Department cf Agrh 
culture and the state ccllcges and universities, principally through 
thf'ir exten.sion work. Better Homes in America^, the federal and 
state educational system.?., the Public Hea.ltli Service, the Red 
Cross, the Federal Board of Vocational Education, and the Fed- 
eral Farm Board. The practical measures designed to improve 
these deficiencies among American farm, hom.es have been briefly 
•summarizsd as folio vvs; 

“1. Introducing improved home equipment, principal among 
which ars ninning water and power machinery, axid adoptir'g more 
efficient melhods of Irousehold management, including the rear- 
rangement of the inooDveaient Icitchen and the installation of a 
modern heating system for the whole house. 

”2. Helping farm people to understand and apply the lav;s of 
nutrition and hj’-giene through home demon stratione in child care 
aiid feeding and food selection for the family, and through train- 
ing in the essentials of heme nui-sing and the installation of san- 
itary improvements. 

“ 3. Cultivating the idea that inve.stment in the comfort, beauty, 
health, and efficiency of the farm home and the rural commanitj' 
is a wise and legitimate expenditure and perhaps the only means 
of stopping the drift of young people to the city.” ® 

QUESTIONS 

1. W3iy docs the family rank first in. iinportaaca among our soc'V.l institutiono? 

2. Doscribe the changes which have taken nkce in the family as an “ceo- 
nomie unit” since the raiddle of the nineteentli century. 

3. Siacc the importance of the r6ie of the family in the preservation, trans- 
mission, and extension of what we are accustomed to call "culture” in 
human society. 

* Quoted ftoiE section on the ''Farm Family" in Gee, 'Wilson. Country Liff oj 
ih6 hfaiian, D. riH, 

s Ward. Florence B. Op. cU,, p. 16 . 
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4. Discuss the natural basis for a greater family solidarity in the country. 

6. Compare the rural and urban areas of the United States in (.he proportions 

of married males and females in the population. To what extent does 
the city seem to discourage marriage in proportion to the country? 

6, What does Roas mean wliea ho says that “agrioultiu’e commands people 
to marry”? 

7. Give the reasons to v.'hioh Hawthorn ascribes such a tendency. 

5. Cite l.he figures of Ogburri and Groves for the nation as a whole, and the 
findings of Charlton in Virginia as to (he comparative frequency of divorce 
in country snd city. 

9. Trace tlie trend in the divorce rate in the United States from 18.85 to 
1928. In what ways is this a serious tendency? 

IG. Give several reasons v/by divorces ?.re less frequent in the country than 
in the city. 

11. How does Emerson Hough oharactorize the place of the A.-rierioan woman 
in the early days in the history of this country? 

12. W'hy docs Mary Meek Atkeson say that the role of the woman on the 
farm today in a rapidly el'.apging environment is a difficult one? 

in. Is the farm woman of .America today lacking ip the fundamental elements 
of culture? Give reasons for your answer. 

14, In what respects are the faim women in thi,s country producers in the 
farm industry and to what extent? 

15, Give the general extent of farm home convenier.oos found in a survey of 
the farm woman’s problems in the North and West. 

16. Describe the aimilar situation in (he Bouth as ravcaled in (.he study by 
Goo and Bta'iffer ot living .standards among “ poor,” “ intermediate” and 
"prosperous” farm families in Virginia. 

17. Quote the statement of C. B. Smith as to the ideal to be striven for in 
the future rural home and the future rural life in 1,his country. 

IS. What five outst.anding .situations are revealed hy tlio national survey of 
the farm woman’s problems as demanding correction in order that such 
an ideal may be appi'oximated? 

10. Discuss the importance of money-yielding home industries which can be 
introduced and developed by farm women ae a factor in the improvement 
of the farm heme. 

20. Name some of the principal agencies which aro effectively aiding in the 
solution of the xdtal problems of the farm home, .Along what three prin- 
cipal lines should practical measures proceed to improve the deficiencies 
among American farm homes? 
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CHAPTER XXXII 
THE FARMER AND HIS CHURCH 


Symbols of faith, they lift their reaching spires 
Above green groves down many a country way; 

And on the wide plains there are altar nrea 

That light the forms of those who kneel to pray. 

Oh, I have seen them stand knee-deep in wheat: 

White cuiintry ehurches risliig from the sod. 

Where men in gratitude for bread to cat, 

Have paused and loaicd then' altars t.o their God. 

Symbols they stand of mankind's daily need: 

The urgent need tc pi.ay, thu need to praise. 

Without their altars men grow biind indeed, 

And gropo bewildered do'vn uniighted ways. 

The look of Gcd is over every land 
Where men have toiled- -and whore th.oir churches stand. 

Grace Noll CnowELL. 

The religious souse is deeply impianted an the make-up of eveiy 
human race which has ever c.\isted. From the primitive worship 
of nature it has ranged to that of the sublime exaltation of one 
supreme, all-powerful Being. Various opinions have been advanced 
as to the usefulness of religion, and some have declaimed loudly 
against it as a barrier to the progress of human civilization. Per- 
haps its best definition is to the effect that it is the "v/orship of 
higher powers from a sense of need.” ^ The exercise of it is largely 
of the realm of faith, though its concrete effects on human atti- 
tudes and actions are 3ignlfio8.ntly apparent about us every day 
of our lives. Ainiel says: 

Society lives by faith, develops by science. Its basis, then, is the 
mysterious, the unknown, the intangible, -religion, — while the fer- 
menting pi'ineiple in it is the desire of knowledge. Its permanent sub- 
Bvance ie the uncomprehended or the divine; its changing form is ihe 
result of its inteliectual labor. The efficiency of religion lies precisely 
in that which is not rational, philosophic, nor eternal; its efficacy lies 
in the unforeseen, the miraculous, the extraordinary. Thus religion 
attracts more devotion in proportion as it demands more faith — that 
is to say, as it becomes more incredible to the profane mind. The 

- MeiiViiea, Man. History of Eeugion. Scribners, p. 13. 
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vliiOsuplier aspires to explain away all mysteries, to dissolve them 
into light. It is mystery, on the other hand, which the religious instinct 
demands and pursues; it is mystery which constitutes the essence of 
worship, the power of proselytism. When the cross became the ‘'foolish- 
ness” of the cross it took possession of the masses. And in our own 
day, those who wish to get rid of the supernatural, to enlighten religion, 
to economize faith, find thoreselvss deserted, lilce poets who shculd 
declaim against poetry, or women who sliould decry love. Faith con- 
sists in the acceptance of the inocmprebensible, and e-i'en in the pursuit 
of the impossible, and is self-iptoxicated with its own bacriliies, its ovvu 
repeated extravagances.^ 

Warren H. Wilson characterizes religion as a form of behavior 
in the presence of the unknown. In spite of the advances of mod- 
ern science, mysterj" coiitinues to predominate and the greater 
part of the universe is umnapped, uncharted, unexpIaLnsd. ‘‘To- 
ward thio greater reality onr attitude must be religious. Awe and 
fear, humility and forgiveness, are thus the expressions of man 
in the Jowish-Chiistian religions covering reality. Other religions 
have sacrifices, ceremonies, taboo, s: and ve irihsi’it from them some 
of their forms because we have not fully emerged from paganisuu. 
But the followers of the Hebrew prophets and of the apostles of 
Jesus have for more than two thousand years translated religion 
into moral conduct appropriate to the fear of one God who does 
righteouslju” ® 

The choicest phases of our life have been d8ri-'.’’£d from religion,® 
The primitive civilization’s laxo was simply the wil of the gods, 
and morals were deteimined by the religioiLS taboos which de- 
veloped. The earliest expressions of art took the foira of carving 
idols, or the semblance of the gods, and the decorating of their 
shrines. Mtisxc and the dance originated tiu-ough the crude ex- 
pression of primitive ma,n’s sense of rhythm expressed vocally in 
repetitions of bjuniis, and bodily in liis prancings at ceremonies 
in honor of his deities. The drama was developed within the 
chancel of the chiuch as a part of religious service, and the rem- 
nants of early literature coming down to vs through tbs ages uni- 
formly are the sacred books. Moreciver the early church was the 
fostering mother of the scier.ces and the arts. In the earlier stages 
of human civilization, religion and life were one, .and in the correct 
interpretation of the term such should be the case today, 

' baotod it, Wilaoe, Wiur-sr E. Tht Fatmr's OUnnJi Oantury Cc., I9CE. p. 47, 

3 IHd.. pp. 47-48. • 

* Poiler, C, F, The iStory of Adtgmi, GarJeu. Civy Pablishing Go., 1939, p. xix. 
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The history of religion reveals that all religions have as their 
beginning some man’s religious experience interpreted to and 
reproduced in others. As these religions have become established 
their body cf creed and doctrine has taken form, and temples of 
■worship built to be attended by a priesthood. And thus we have 
the organization kno-wn as the church even in the modern sense. 

The church has pla'vcd a significant r6]o in onr national histor'/. 
The first churches weie country churches, erected among the 
earliest of the buildings constructed by our forefathers in the settle- 
ment of the wilderness. And the spirit which animated the first 
Godly ministers in attendance upon their flocks persists today in 
the experience of our foremost student of the country church, and 
a host like him "or vrhem he speaks. The importance of this in- 
stitution in our earlier and present civilization is well chai'acterizod 
in the following statement in Brunner’s own words; “I have been 
a conntnf pastor. I ask no greater claim to distinction. Stand 
with me on the crest of that favorite hill in my fii’Sl charge. Arvay 
to the left stretch fields white already to the hnrvest, broken here 
and there by .small woods rich in the foliage of the maturing sum- 
mer. Yonder at the foot of the hill lies the little town. It seldom 
figures in the news of the w'orld; it conlrihutoa little to the wealth 
cf the nation; hut I view it 'with affection. It was part of my 
field. There is a home, and tlioro, and there, whoso occupants 
looked to ine, their pastor, to supply a definite need in their lives. 
There is a house that hides the tragedy of a li-ying sorrow. There 
is a ho'me that e.xerts a powerful but little suspected influence. 
Thej’e is the school — ^what will it and its youthful country lads 
and lassies mean to the big -workaday world some years hence’ 
There is a flash, a rumble, and the inter-urban trolley has sped 
into the village and out of it. Farther away, beyond the trolley 
line, are more farms, stretching away to the distant hills. The 
vrestering sun is slowly sinking to its rest Its raj'^s strike the high 
steeple of a country church, and once again, as in the da, 7 ,’'s of 
Consta-ntine, the cross is seen emblazoned in the sky. 'In this 
sign conquer,’ The vision fades with the sunlight, but its message 
remains It is the moment of rededication to the Hero of the 
Cross, ■yi'hose Kingdom k yet to corns in rural America. 

“I’here is need for such a vision, for the field is a typical one — 
small and not grov/ing. Denominational prejudice, superstition, 
cramped lives, narrow outlook, confront any country pastor. 
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Xiiere are thousands of similar situations in America, lighted here 
and there by their bright spots, and in the midst of these condi- 
tions, by means of everyday toil and typical experiences, the ICiug- 
dom of Heaven is being n’rought out.” ^ 

1. Tub Present Condition op the Country Church 
An eminently sound and wholesoine interpreter ^ of American 
rural life thus summarizes statistically the condition of the country 
church in this nation todav. Among our rural population, only 
one-fifth goes to church. Two-fifths of our rural churches are 
either marking tune or showing .signs ox loss. One cu^ of every 
four of all rural churches has no Sunday School. Home-mission 
aid must he extended to onc-fifth of these churches in order that 
they m 0 .y he kept alive, and a large number of such subsidized 
churches are in acti/e competition with churches of closely similai’ 
doctrines. Seven out of eveiy len of our rural churches have only 
a part-time pastor. One-tbircl of all rural pastors must needs 
work at some other occupation so that they can make a living, 
and not a very satisfactory one at that. Only one cut of every 
tivo of the rural churches makes an annual gain in membership of 
as much as 10 per cent. 

The statement by the same authority that many American 
country children are virtual pagans is a difficult one to believe in 
a. r-ation which contributes many millions annually to foreign 
missioa.s Rut here are the facts in his owm words: “Of the fifteen 
millions of farni children — children under twenty-one years of 
age, — ^more than four millions are virlual pagans, children witheut 
knowledge of God, If, perchance, they know" the w'orcls to curse 
with, they do not know the Word to live by.” These figuiea are 
based upon careful suivey of a representative area In different 
parts of the United States, made by the Institute for Social and 
Religious Research. That agency assorts with conhdence “that 
1,600,000 fatm child' en live in communities where there is no 
church or Sunday School of any dencininatiou,” and that there 
are “probably 2,750,000 more who do not go to any Sunday 
School, eithei beoauso the churah to which their parents belong 
does not have any, or because they do not care to connect them- 
selves with such an organization” Moreover, these 1,600,000 

* Brunner E'Jnwnd rie S Tkt Coanlty Chimhiv., World Order. Aas'ieio- 

tiou Press, 191U, pp, 3-4. 

“G-alpit!, C. J. Jiinplu C'k\ral.es. Ceniuiy Co., 1025, p. 9. 
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pagan children are not distributed evenly, among the other mil- 
lions of children who arc in contact with the Bible, but in a great 
measure are homed in bibleless, godless communities. “The na- 
tion might possibly assimilate a million bibleless children if they 
were brought up among several millions of children who know 
the concepts of religion; but absorbing godless children in great 
numbers from whole godless groups is a bird of a different feather. 
What is still more disconcerting, the trend, \ye arc led to suppose, 
is not from bad to better, but from tad to worse.” - 

Quiie in contrast to the unchurched communities, there is s. 
large part of our nation in which there are too man^'' churche.s for 
adequate financing and hence ctBcisnt operation A recent su'’vey 
in Virginia found that there is “an average of 37 rural churches 
per 225 square miles, an area 15 miles square, oi a cu’cular area 
with a radius cf 8.5 miles. Were these churches di.stribiitod evenly 
all over the state, there would be 13 churches within 5 miles and 
52 churches within 10 miles of aay one farm home.” “ In some of 
the rural districts of the United States, there are ten times as 
many churches per thousand of the pcpulation as tJmre are in 
New Yort City. In spiic of this situalion, the nercontago of at- 
tendance in these rui'al sections is somewhat lov/or than that ob- 
taining in the great metropolitan center. Such a showing points 
in a startling manner to the lack cf system in the disiribulion of 
country churches, and to a woeful waste of religious potentialities 
in ihe American countryside. 

Goodwin'’ sa 3 '^s: “Who with any knowledge of country life, 
has not seen the pitiful spectacle of a little village of three or 
four hundred souls trying to support twm, three, or even five, 
churches? The inevitable result of this denominational rivahy is 
the conspicuous abandonment of rural and village churches, a 
fact cheerful or alarming according to whether your church or 
someone else’s is the one abandoned. 

"In a town of 800 persons in a mid-western state there were 
eight churches. Three of them, including the Episcopal Church, 
were closed. A few church folk from a nearby city moved in, and 
the re(5tor from an adjoining town came over and opened up the 

’ Galpln, 0. J. Op. cil,, pp. 31—33. 

“ HamiUoa, 0. H., and Gnrnett, W. E The, R6le ofihe Ohitrch ir,, Rural Commi'.nuy 
Ldfc in Virginia. Virginia. Agrio Erpt. Sta., Ball. 267, 1029, pp, 38-39. 

" Goodwin, j?. D. Beyond City LiTkits. The National Council, 281 Fourrh Ave., 
New Y'ji-k, Giiy, 1026, p, 65. 
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Episcopal Church, for services twice a month. ‘We must reopen 
ours too/ said the officials of another of the closed churches. ‘And 
we likewise/ decided those in authority in the third church. Ho 
again the community of 800 was called on to divide its interest 
and support among eight churches, whereas three would probably 
have satisfied every fundamental racial, social, theological, ccclcsi- 
asticB.l, and temperamental difference in the community With 
equal sincerity they all sing, ‘ We are not divided,’ ” 

An analysis ^ of the IBSS Census of Rdigious Bodies answers 
some interesting quest, ions. The churches in the United States 
are growing During the de.cade from 1916 to 1926, the increase 
was 17.3 per cent Adult population, for these purposes made 
up of those 13 years of age and over, has inci'easod 17.2 per cent 
over the same period. Thus the growth in church memborRhip 
has kept pan'’ almost exactly with the growth of population. 
The same situation characterizes the ten j'ear period from 1906 
to 1910. 

In 1926, 55 per cent (jf the adult population in the United States 
were carolled as church members. Among the rural population, 
52 per cent of the adults as above defined were church members 
as contrasted with 58 per cent for all cities 2,500 in population or 
above. “ This comparison may he slightly modified, because the 
country people who belong to city churches probably outnumber 
the city people who belong to country churches; but this factor 
alone can hardly affect the conclusion that urban people belong 
to church in rcDiively greater numbers than do country people, 
This does uot necessarily mean that country folk are less inter- 
ested in organized religion than are Ihe inhabitants of cities 
Rather the low rural ratio reflects differences in opportunity aris- 
ing from th.e fact that many spaisely settled country areas have 
no churches,'’ ^ Nearly four-fifths of the churches have Sunday 
Schools. The number enrolled in them is 15 per cc-nt less than the 
numlier on the rolls of pubhc schools, both elementary and seo' 
endary. During the twenty-year period from 1906 to 1926, the 
leported scholars in Sunday Schools increased about 45 per cent. 
In the decade following 1906, however, the increase was 35.7 per 
cunt; while from 1916 to 1926, the not growth was only 5,5 per 

^Fry, C. L The V. S. Looks at lis &wohiis. luatHate Soo. and Eeti'^ious Be- 
soawii, N.Y., 1930. ' 

^ Ibid., p. 15. 
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cent. A part of this decline can be explained by differences in 
methods of reporting, but by no means all of it. 

The opinion prevails that the larger the city, the lower the per- 
centage of church membership. It is supported by i.he reasoning 
that the larger the city, the more agencies and interests with 
which the church hss to compete, but .statistics do not bear out 
the widely current opinion. “Places with 300,000 inhabitants 
and over have 69 per cent of their adults in church, v’hich is iden- 
tically the same a.s the ratio for cities having 100,000 to 300,- 
000 people. Cities from 60,000 to 100,000 report 57 per cent; 
those from 25,000 to 50,000 have 60 per coni; while large towns 
ranging from 2,500 to 25,000 inhabitants return 55 per cent 
Obviously, the mere size of a city doe,s not seem to influence the 
relative number of people belonging to the church. There are, 
however, significant differences from city to city.” * 

However, we arc told ihat the relailve number of city inhabi- 
tanta belonging to church has been declining wlnle the proportion 
of town and country population who arc church meinbers has 
tended somewhat Lo increase The census dnia show fur cilios of 
25,000 and ovc-r 66 poi- cent of the population on the clmrch rolls 
in 1906, 61 per cent in 1916, while the figure had declined to 
59 pel cent in 1926. Outside of these principal cities, this pro- 
portion had increased from 51 per cent in 1906 to 53 per coni 
in 1920. 


2. Regional Charaoteristics 

There are rather striking geographic differences in the propor- 
1 ion of the adult population belonging to church In the Southern 
and Eastern States, a larger percentage are church members, 
while in the Middle West, the corresponding figure is somewhat 
lower, and more conspicaously so in the Far West. Utah is an 
outstanding exception, because in that state, nine out of every 
ten of its adult population are on the church rolls. North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and Alabama make the best showing in the East. 
In these states, more than seven -tenths of the adult, population 
are church members, As has been pointed out, mo.st of tins Western 
States have comparatively few church members; for example, 
Washington, Nevada, and Montana have fewer than three out 
of every ten adults enrolled 4n church. The generalization that 

Ubkl, p. 37. 
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the church is more firmly established in the older sections of 
America than in the more newly settled areas seems a warranted 
one. 

In every area of the nation, a larger proportion of women are in 
church than is true with the male population. The highest propor- 
tion. obtains in the East Scuth-Ccntral division made up of KeU' 
tucky, TeDnea.see, Alabama, aiid Mississippi. In that group of 
states, three-fourths of the women are church members, but only 
about half of the men. The Now England States show a less 
marked difference, ',vith 56 per cent of the men and 67 per cent 
of the women on tlu; church rolls 

In the light of these general facts, it is significant to view more 
in detail the Kituaiion by fairly well-defined regions in the United 
States, and fortunately an excellent study of the problem has bean 
made from thi.s approach.' 

1. Colonial Region . — The urban population shows a marked 
prtpondeiance in this region, consisting of the New England 
Stai,es, New' York, New' Jersey, and Pennsylv.ania. In 1920, 
about 76 per cent of the population w'fis urban. Hero the oountiy 
churches show' the characteristics of the European traditions back 
of them, The church buildings at an average cost of $3,600 present 
a fairly adequate plaut; the pastorates are long, and the churches 
are missi'jnary in spirit The Puritan influence is traceable in 
New England; the Dutch in New York; and the German, Scotch- 
Irish, and Quaker in Pennsylvania. An important factor in the 
rural chru-ah situation is the increasing racial complexity. Less 
than, one-half of the churches in the Golonial Region are growing; 
and only one-third made a net gain of 10 per cent in membership 
over a period of ten years. 

2. The Sovthern Region. — Virginia, North a.nd South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Mississippi, Alabama, Louisiana, Tenne.ssee, and 
Kentucky constitute this region. The area has one of the high- 
est percentages rural of any in the United States. In these 
states the country church is characterized by conservatism in 
religion and backwardness in education. The circuit system is 
Still in vogue, though its effectiveness E outgrown in most com 
i.nunities. Only 6.1 per cent of the churches have full-time minis- 
ters; 15,1 per cent part-tiuie resident minister's; 69 7 per cent have 

’- Moise, H. N-, nad Bruanor, Ed. de o. The Town and Cowntru Church in the 
UtiUeu Shies. Dorac., ItTSS. f.p. i”-3C. andGoodrrin, F, C. Op.eit. pp. 64-71, 
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non-residont ministers; and 9.1 per cent of the churches have no 
ministers at all. The average salary paid the minister is about 
$1,300 per year, and this includes $250 for the use of a parsonage. 
“This area, relatively spealdng, uses more 'toiler preachers’ than 
any other section, ministers who make part or all of their liveli- 
hood by following some other occupation. This greatly reduces 
the economic overhead. Consequently, although the South has 
the most churches in proportion to population and is by no means 
the best able financially to support them, comparatively few of 
these churches are lisf.cd as without ministers. The prevailing 
i ype of church work places less stress on the need of the resident 
minister. More churches are accustomed to having public service 
on only one or two Sundays a month. Social and educational 
aspects of the churches’ programs are less emphasized.’’ The 
church buildings are usu.ally of the one- or two-room type, with 
an avemge value of $1,500. The South is the stronghold of Proiss- 
tantisin in the IJnilod States. One-half of the rural church organ- 
izations in \tnerica are to be found in the South. The Southern 
Baptists have 20,000 rural churches, the So\i1hoi'n Methodists 
have 17,000, and the Presbyterians 1,000. Tn the Southern Region 
63 per cent of the churches are growing, while 54 per cent gained 
as much as 10 per cent or slightly less 
3. Middle West Region , — The settlement of the Middle West was 
derived largely from three main population movements. (1) From 
the New England Stit,es and New York; (2) from the nearby 
South, by way of the Ohitt River Valley; and (3) by direct European 
immigr.ation, principally from Germany and the Scandinavian 
countries. This section is composed of Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, 
Ohio, Michigan, and Wisconsin. It is often referred to as the 
“Valley of Democracy” or the “Ticarc of America.” The region 
is progres.sive, and censtitutos a rather prosp'erous agricultural 
section except for certain retarded areas. Pioneer traditions are 
evident in the country church, and except in the Germrm and 
Scandinavian communities, the countr,’- churches usually do not 
have resident pastors. There arc 39.2 per cent full-time resident 
pastors; 16,6 per cent of the churches have a non-resident pastor; 
and 12.7 per cent of the churches are without minister;. About 
3 per cent of the towm and country populpAion are with out Protes- 
tant churches. Sixty -one ppr cent of the churches are grov/ing; 
55 per cent gained 10 per cent or more in a dec3,de. 
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4. Southwestern Region. — The churches of this region are influ- 
enced by both Southern and Western characteristics. The original 
population was of the Southern tradition, but progressive Western 
elements hs.ve come in, particularly in Oklahoma and Texas. 
Missouri and Arkansas are the other two states composing this 
region, Country churches are small; and 54.1 per cent arc without 
resident pastors, 19 per cent having no pastor at all. About 7 per 
cent of the town and country population are without Protestant 
churches. Tenancy is high, and is an important retarding factor 
in the functioning of the rural churches. The popubtion is not 
a homogeneous one; negroes arc numerous, Mexicans and Indians 
are present in many thousands, and there is a considerable num- 
ber of foreign immigrants. 'The social conditions are much lilic 
those characterizing the poorer parts of the South. Dencmination- 
alisra is everywhere an important factor, and is accentuated in 
many communities bj' the fact that there are Northern and South- 
ern branches of som*e of the denominations 

5. Nu'ihu'sstern Region. — ^Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
and Eastern Montana are characterized by large farms, a low 
tenant rats, and by a sharp cleavage between town and city on 
the one hand, and open countrj' districts on the other. The real 
and suspected exploitation of the country by the town and city 
led to the movement known as the Hou-Partisan Loagvrc in this 
section. Due to raci.al differences, language lines, the .size of farms, 
and the resultmg dispersion of population, social and religious life 
lacks a certain necessary cohosivencss. This area is a difhoult one 
for the country cliurch. It is estimated that abou'^ 8 per cent of the 
population of town and country are without Protestant churches 
Twenty-fi>ur and four-tenths per cent of the churches have a full- 
time I'P.sidcnt minister; approximately 27 per cent have a paiL 
time resident minister; 40 per cent have ministers v/ho are non- 
rosid(;nt; and abcut 9 per cent are without ministers at all. The 
p'^pulation of this section is predominant^ rural. This is the 
eountrj' of the Daughter of the Middle Border and Main Street. 

6, The Prairie Region. — Ranaas, Nebraska, and pa,rt of Okla- 
homa represent a comparatively prosperous and wealthy farming 
section, la NebraskEt 75 6 per cent of the farmers own cars, and 
in Kansas, 62 per cent, The region fa largely rural and cooperative 
principles are successful. These sfcatgs represent the Puritan sur- 
vival. They weie among the first to talce a stand for prohibition, 
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and they have again Lakcu steps designed to limit the use of to- 
bacco. The influence of the churches has been strongly in support 
of these movements. It is estimated that around 8 per cent of the 
town and country population are without Protestant churches. 
Approxunately 36 per cent of the churches have full-time resident 
ministers, 39 per cent are seiwed by non-resident ministers, and 
j 1 per cent have no ministcr-s. Rather generally the church build- 
ings are good, and a st.''ong religious feeling is evident This region 
ranks highest hi the proportion of its church membership which is 
resident and active. Fciir-flfths of the membership come within 
Buch a classification. 

7. The Range Region . — The Range includes Arizona, Nc’v Mex- 
ico, Utah, Colorado, Wyoming, Idaho, Nevada, and Western 
Montana, The region is characterized by the mountainous nature 
of the country and the light rainfall. These stats, s have very dis- 
tinctive features; New Mexico, a sparse population, two-thirds of 
it (iriginating from Spanish ancestry; Colorado and Nevada, groat 
mining indusi.ries and ue.serted mining towns: Utah and South 
ern Idaho, high-grade farming of (he dry and irrigation types, to- 
gether Avith a predorr' inaatly Mormon popnhil.ion; IMontana, Wy- 
oming, and Idaho, groat resources of mine, forest, and .agriculturo, 
largely undevolopod, :ind Arizona arxCl Nevada., impo'dant mining 
states with n si'iall percentage of land devoted to f.arming, though 
much is uscicl for grazing. An outstanding charractcristie of the 
region is the general isoNtion of its popula,ijon, which has made 
for a diffused type of settlement. N.alui-ally, this makes for a lack 
of neighborhood or community organization and for an absence 
of social life. Thers is a high quality of population, which is chiefly 
xMnerican, v/ith a high aA^erago of property holders. ‘‘These states 
are all characterized by a low estate of religion, unless one should 
make an exception in favor of the Mormon establishment, v'here 
the church has very evident inflaenco. Elsewhere the churches 
are generally inferior in type, insecurely rooted, with little social 
sympathy. They haA^e not yet taken hold of the life, or cemmyanded 
the spiritual attention of the people.” In this region, 37 per cent 
of ihe churches haA'e full tune resident ministers, 25.5 per cent 
part-time resident ministers, 24 per cent non-resident ministers, 
and about 13,5 per c<3nt of the chui’ches are without ministers. 
Indicative of the possibilities in this area for further church ex- 
tension, it is noted that 71 per cent of the churches in the Range 
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counties are growing, and all of these gained annually at least 
10 per cent. 

8. The Pacific Region . — In California, Oregon, and Washington, 
farming is generally of a specialized nature. Cooperative marketing 
associations flourish vigorously in this region. The spirit charac- 
terising the cGoncinic development is a progressive one. People 
from the Middle West and the East have been largely influential 
in such development, particularly in Southern C.alifornia. Some- 
v’hat like the Range Region, social life is non-traditional and is 
characterized by freedom and initiative. Only 10.7 per cent of the 
total town and country population are members of Protestant 
churches. TMs, together with the increasing population helps to 
accQUid for the fact that 73 per cent of the churches are grovflng. 
Sixty-four per cent of the churches show an average annual gain 
oE at least 10 per cent. This region has the largest percentage of 
its churches with full-time resident ministers — about 42 per cent. 
The churches have net been highly successful. “They are still too 
much under the Eastern tradition and are poorly appreciated by 
the population.” 

fl, The Country Minister 

“The ministry itself will be the chief pioneer of the revitalized 
countiy church. When the artrh of the social structure is to receive 
its keystone, they look for one man to place it — the modern coun- 
try preacher.”^ Masters says there are not fewer than four classes 
of rural ministers. These are first the influentid,! group of educated 
country pastors, whose worth is rather generally recognized by 
the responsible leaders of the several denominations, and it em- 
braces preachers of fine gifts and culture, who have chosen the 
country field because they see its great possibilities. Then there 
is an impressive group of ccuntiy ministers, with commanding 
personality and a large degree of self-education, both from books 
and froi'»i experience. "By reading and the study of men, these 
preachers have developed an intellectual and moral leadership 
among rural communities which is more influential and helpful, 
though less conspicuous, than it is usually possible for a pastor to 
gain in an urban environment.” Third, there are the faithful, loyal, 
untrained men who are doing sll they can to take care of the spirit- 

’ Ivlasluis, Y. I. CauntTi/ Chwch ttif tktt So^K (Suoouci Bdition) Home Mitsaiou 
BcarJ Sou. Saptifif CcnveHtion., Alltiuta, Grit.r 3937, p, S6. 
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ual destitution about them. “These arc usually one- and two- 
talent men. In the sight of God, the one-talent man is as pleasing 
as the man of ten talents. If he is more faithful than his more gifted 
brother in the use of his one talent, he outranks him. The one- 
talent country preacher is practically always uneducated and his 
naiiiual gifts are limited.” The fourth class is made up of the in- 
different and reactionary rr.iaisters, those who are '‘time-servers,” 
men who stand still. “In retarded rural sections are still to be 
found not a few preachers who aie fixed in their opposition to mi.s- 
sions, education and all progress The ignorance of the people 
often makes it easj'' for the preacher to fortify them against the 
influence of any chance ray of light v/hich might disquiet them 
from their habitual repose.”^ 

Onii of the most serious deficiencies of the country church situa- 
tion today resides in the fact that there is entirely too small a pro- 
portion of trained preachers in the. country rr-inistiy today. The 
19?6 Census cf Religious Boches reports that ef the 25.000 city 
ministers among the seventeen white Protestant bodies, only 20 
per cent reported that they were nol graduates of either college or 
seminary, while 52 per cent claimed graduation from both. The 
situation for the rural areas is practically the reverse of that for the 
urban. Among tlie 46,000 reporting Protestant country pastors, 
onlj'- 23 per cent wore graduates of both eollege and serninarj’-, and 
53 per eenij — more than half — were not gradupdes of either.^ 

It is exceptional loda 3 '- that the well-equipped 3 ''oung minister 
is looking to the conntr}’' for his field of endeavor. The situation is 
strikingly analogous to that of the young medical doctor, A con- 
siderable factor operative in this connection is the low salaries 
which are paid the country minister in proportion to the difficulty 
of his task if he accomplishes it as he should. A study® made of 
the salaries of 565 tewm and countr 3 ' ministers throughouii the 
United States shev/s that most of the men wmo give full-time to 
the ministry fall within these four salar 3 ’' groups — $75l to $1,000; 
$1,001 tc $1,250; $1,251 to $1,500, and 11,501 to $1,750. The pe-ak 
is reached in the two middle groups, 237 ministers of the 665 re- 
ceiving a salary befcM'een $1,000 and $1,500. And it must be re- 
membered that included in these figures is $250 for the rental value 

> md., p. 93. 

’ Fry, C. L. Op. lU., pp. 65-66. 

^ Morse, H, N., aud Bi-uimor, E dd S. Op. dt., pp. 143-141. 
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of each parsonage that is provided free of charge. The laborer is 
worthy of his hire, and it is apparent that such a salary is ridicu- 
lously low for a well-trained, aspiring leader, young or old. 

The statement has been widely made that the country church 
is too largely led by ministers who have failed to keep step in 
their city charges and young preachers scrying an apprenticcshi}i 
in the rural church, their ears keenly attuned to the expected city 
call. One of the remedies for this condition is in the broader equip- 
ment of the young minister, and as far as possible the older one 
too, for bis gigantic task. The National Commission on Country 
Life made an excellent statement ^ of the needs along such lines. 
In part it said: “We must have a complete conception of the coiiti' 
trj’’ pastorate. The countr/ pastor must be a community leader. 
He must know the rural problems. He must have sympathy with 
rural ideals and s.spirationa. He must love the countiy. He must 
Imow country life, the difficulties that the fanner has to face in 
his business, some of the great scientific revelations made in behalf 
of agriculture, the gi'eat industrial forces at work for the making 
or unmaking of the farmer, the fundamental social problems of 
the life of the open country. 

“Consequently, the rural pastor must have special training for 
Ms work. Mini.sterial colleges and theological seminaries should 
unite with the agricultural colleges in this preparation of the coun- 
try clergjonan. There should be better financial supportr for the 
olerg 3 ’man ; in many countiy districts it is pitiably small. There is 
little incentive for a man to sta 3 ' in a country parish, and yet this 
residence is just what must come about. Perhaps it v/Jll requme 
an appeal tc the heroic young men, but we must have more men 
going into the couatry pastorate.s not as a means of getting a foot- 
hold but as a permanent work. The clergyman has an excellent 
chance for leadership in the country. In some sections be is still 
the dorainatl'ig personality. But everywhej-e he maj’’ become one 
of the gi'oat community leaders. He is the key tc the countiy 
church problem.” 

It is just this taslc which the theological seminaries, church 
boards, agricultural colleges, state universities, and other related 
agencies have set about to accomplish in recent years, A committee 
of tlie Federal Gouncu of Churches on this subject has recom- 
mended that students who look forward to the rural ministry 

* iJsjwi 1 0 / £/ic Coiiniasinn on Ojuntiv Life, Maomi-llan, 1 917, pp. 1S7 - 144, 
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should have an understanding of rural sociology, instruction in 
making rural surveys and experience with pastorates in the 
country, research work and reports on rural movements, and 
“elsewhere than in the seminary, they should make a study of agri- 
culture, including farm practice and management and the appli- 
cation of science to farm problems; agricultural economics, includ- 
ing cooperation and market distribution; farm business methods; 
and advanced rural sociology, including rural education, art, liter- 
ature, lecreation, sanitation, and social organization. These may 
be pursued by means of summer schools, correspondence courses, 
or one or two years in an agricultural college.’’ In a number of 
universities and colleges in diTereiib sections of the nation, insti- 
tutes of a v/eek or more are being held for rural ministers. Such 
meetings serve the very useful purpose of stimubding conference 
for groups of rural ministers and of instruction of men already in 
the ministry who need to supplement Lhoii limited previous train- 
ing along these lines But what must he accomplit-hed al'''ng these 
lines has merely been begun. Concerted and heroic efforts aro 
necessary if this basic problem of the country church is to be ma- 
terially impi'''>ved. 

4. Equipment and Einance 

Nationally we have ceased to laud the one-j’oom school. It is 
necessaiy that wc begin a similai onslaught against the ono-room 
church Three out of four of our town and country churches are 
one or two-room buildings of unattractive and nearly unifoim de- 
sign. It is true that the church building is not a material but a 
spiritual symbol, and that s severely plain, unpR,mted fiamc house 
of v'crship is often used v’ith wonderful effectiveness in promoting 
the Kingdom of God. But it is also a matter of fact that churches 
with three rooms or more make proportionately from 50 to 300 
per cent better records through various featiu’es of the church 
program, especially in relation to religious education. 

Mor,se and Brunner ask the question: “What idea of religion 
in rural America would a visitor from Europe glean if he v/sre to 
study notliing but our church buildings? ” And they proceed to 
answer it by saying: “How different fiom the outward appeiimnce 
of the churches, or even of the waysido chapels of Europe, would 
the visitor find the bare, board exterior of this, our s.vorage church. 
And its interior would be, for him, devoid alilto of either dignity 
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or tsanty . Instead, there wonld bo the bare floor, the hard pews, 
the pine or golden oak pulpit set, and the asthmatic 'organ. ’ Mani- 
festly, structures of this type, designed as buildings in which people 
may assemble periodically for worship, and to hear the vnrd of 
God expounded, are a prized legacy from a day that is gone.”^ 

As a practical matter, no church simply because ii, has one or 
two rooms should despair of adopting a modern efficient program. 
The instances arc too numerous where this has been done success- 
fully. Also, it is an unwise policy tc build so large a church plant 
that there is waste and incfficieney in the failuro to use it ade- 
quately. But it must be firmly impros.sed that tho church must 
become a modern institution if it is to keep its place in the life of 
tho community. Usually tho first room v/oich has to be added is a 
kitchen, and often along with it housing facilities for the primary 
department. Then logically come additional rooms for the young 
people’s and the adults’ classes. Such a plant readily lends itself 
tn related cemmunKy functions such as the Boy and Girl Scouts, 
With a practical vision of plant extension, these improvements 
often can be financed bj’’ a little at a time, and this has the advan- 
tage of preventing the development of uuneoessary building space. 

An encouraging sign is that more modern methods of church 
financing are being applied in town and couniry GhurcL(;s.® One- 
third of the towiv and couatiy churche.s have the annual budget, 
evary-membei canvass, and envelope system. A munber of otiiors 
have adopted one or two of these practices. As a result the per 
capita contributions have bc:en increased scinstimes as much as 
100 per cent, Where there is a resident minister such measures are 
greatly enhanced in effectiveness The average annual budget of a 
country church v/ith a full-time resident minister is $3,064, while 
ibo church v,dth a non-resident miaieter sverage-s onl]’' about $559. 
It is a significant fact that in the matter of per capita contributions 
they are not necessarily determined by the prosperity of the com- 
munity. Some cluirchas in poor coiumunities are found to put to 
sharno the per capita contributions from others much more able 
to give. 

6. The Chuegh Sohooe 

There is no more neglected field in American education today 
than that of religious training. It is well recognized that the most 

^ Morse, fi. N,, and Bruuaer, B, de S. Op- p. i37, 
p. 147, 
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effective method of evangolization, and the building of the church 
of tomorrow is found in the Sunday School. Yet as has been pointed 
out in the introductory section of this chapter about four millions 
of the total fifteen millions of farm children today arc without re- 
ligious instruction of any kind worthy of the name. 

Wc are told ibat about onc-fourth of the town and countrj'’ 
churches in the United States have no Sunday Schools The at- 
tendance au the exercises held in these averages only two-tln'rds 
of the eniolln'ent. For tho mosi part, the teachers in them are un- 
trained; the lessons are ungradc'-d, except with some of the younger 
cla.ss-groupe. In the average school, there is a woeful lack of mod- 
ern educational equipment It is interesting to note that “tho 
schools v/hich produce the greatest nunober of church members 
and of life-work recruits for Christian sendee, a'-e the schools v/hioh 
have the leadership of an active resident minister,” and that “the 
churches with classes to prepare for church raernborship arc onb/ 
20 per cent larger than those without; but they add four times as 
many members per ycar.”^ Certainly tho conclusion is justified 
that the reed jrroblein of the average country Sunday School is 
largely untouched by present progi’anrs. 

The nsghict in this important matter, and the existing ineffi- 
ciency in its operation where such schools are carried on is one of 
tho gra'^est problems of the country church. Entirely too many 
pastors and church leaders seem to have forgotten ihe fact that 
there will be no church of tomorrow unless it is built upon the boys 
and girls of today, Mcl.aughlin pomls out the influence of edu- 
cated, cultured ministers in meeting this situation. Ho says that 
“trained leadership is needed in tho country Sunday Schools today 
as never before. There is a movement of the bolter educated people 
to the cities High school graduates and college men and women 
enter prafessions or a business caree". Not many countrj'- corn- 
munides have a minister capable of discovering and training leader- 
ship Frequentlv ministers do not maintain friendly r'^lutions with 
the schools and tho teachers. There is need in the country com- 
munities for ed-acated, cultured ministers, not only that people 
may be attracted to the churches, but that leaders may be trained 
among them.” Whe-e such guiding genius is present taaeher-train- 


‘ Ihid., pp. 135-136. 

' McLaughlin, H. W. The. New Xlcdl, PreBbylerlan Commictee of publication, 
itichmond, Va.. 1023. pp, 153-154. 
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ixig schools may be successfully conducted, and the Daily Vacation 
Bible School can be utilized not only for tho children but also for 
the equipment of teachers. Most of the dcnominaiional boards 
are attacking this problem of religious education in a serious and 
scientific manner, but as yet the country sections are woefully 
lacking in really effecRve provision in this matter, 

6. Too Many CnuRcuES 

Around 8 per cent of the tev/n and country population of the 
United States is to be found in communities without Protest aut 
churches. These are the areas which arc “underchurched.” On 
the other hand, it has been pointed out that in many town and 
country communities there is a much larger number of churches 
than can possibly be operated on an efficient basis from the stand- 
points or adequate membership and .sufficient financial resources 
for support. Where there arc loo many oLurchc.s for an p.rca Lo 
support them, it is said to be “ovcrchurched.” It is clearly obvious 
frona many foregoing facts that a church functions as it should 
only when it has the services of a resident pastor. The frequency 
of churches in the older settled areas of this nation harks back to 
an earlier day when they were .so placed that their constituenoios 
might reach them by horse and buggy, or saddle, or on foot. Good 
roads and the automobile have greatly changed those earlier 
limitations of time and space that once existed. 

1 United Churches . — It has been suggested by many of the 
ablest thinkers on this subject that the solution of the country 
church problem is in large measure the establishment of united 
churches, hlany of these have alreadj' been establiahed in tho 
United StaLef, and other countries and are effectively functioning. 
Miss Hooker ’ who has studied this problem found four kinds of 
united chinches in ibis country: the federated, the denomina- 
tional, the undenominational, and the affiliated. 

The federated church she defines as “composed of two or more 
organized churches differing in denomination, each related to its 
own denominational body, which have entered into an agreement 
to act together as regards local affairs The dcat»minatienal units 
retain their ovm rolls, usually keep in the hands of their own 
trustees their separate property, and almost always continue to 
send benevolences to (heir separata dgnomiaational boards. They 

’ Iloolcer, Elizalmui U, U nited Churjhvj, Dowi, 1926, p. 
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combine in calling and in paying a minis fcor, hold services of 
worship in common) almost invariably conduct a common Sunday 
School and frequently join in other local activities.” ^ In the 
thii’ty states investigated in 1924. there were discovered to be 312 
federated churches, at which time this was considered to be a 
rather exact figure. 

The denominational united church is defined as “a church con- 
nected with a single denominational body, that, has definitely 
undertaken or had allocated to T responsibilii.y for the religious 
needs of a public not confined to one denominational group, and 
that includes in its membership — whether regular or associate — 
elements of different denominational origins. Members received 
from other than the official denomination are not requii’cd to 
surrender creed, form of baptism, or denominational loyalty, 
denominational united churches being easily distinguished in 
this wa;/ from the numerous dcnominaticnal churches of the 
traditional kind that have received a large proportion of tlieir 
members by letter fro\n ohurcbos of other denominations,” ^ It 
was found that not fewer than 528 denominational united churches 
exist in the northern and western parts of the United States. 

The undenominational united church is characterized as “an 
organized cliurch, not connected with any denominational body. 
Such churches are often called ‘union’ churches, ” The total 
number oi’ undenominational churches in the town and ccun1,ry 
area of the nort,hern ai'id western parts of the United States as 
discovered through ca,reful and repeated inquiries, was only 137. 
The t 3 ’'pe had its grea1,esL development in the Middle West, which 
had sixty undenominational united churches. 

The affiliated church “signifies a church that in freedom to form 
ita own constitut.ion and control its own local affairs resembles 
the undenominational church, but that is connected with a do- 
nomhiational body for certain specific purposes, usually including 
ministerial supply and distribution of benevolences. Persons 
from other denomina lions are received to full membership with 
equal voting pov/ers.” ^ 

As would be expected on an issue of this kind opinion is sharply 
diHded. One authority * says that highly successful instances 

I Ibid., p. 36. 2 p. 80 . s pp, lOQ-io I 

^Biuiuiei',' B. as S. The Church and the AgnouUural Oi'ints, Tlifl Pilgrim Pres?, 
1028, pp. 43-44. 
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are found in all four of these types of united ehurchea “but that 
denominational united churches, measured by the usual statistical 
foot rules make the best record on number of tests. As a whole the 
united church movement is spreading rapidly. It has an official 
organ and holds an annual meeting. The desire for union and 
cooperation is of the people. It must be rcclccncd with, not fought.” 

On the opposing side, may be quoted a student ^ of the problem 
who has decided convictions. He says that “the united church 
movement is clcarfy a fad— the result of sincere but misguided 
sentiment, xhc foolish notion that a community can organise for 
worship just as it organizes for education, recreation, economic 
efficiency, otc. This notion misses tlve mark, as wc have seen, be- 
cause religion essentially involves dominating beliefs vdiioh divide, 
as well a.s unify. A sourid community program mxist rordte a 
place for the grouping of those v.'ho believe alike. If my conten- 
tion is correct, united churches must, sooner or later, take the 
logical line of development and become another denomination, or 
gradually decline and disappear.” 

2 The Larger Pa'^isk Plan . — Another plan for meeting the 
problem of increased efficiency and adequate support of the 
country church is known as “the larger parish plan.” It is thus 
described by M. A. Uawber: “The Larger Parish is based on 
the idea of several churches under cooperative and comprehensive 
leadership. Instead of two or three churches on a circuit, widi 
an untrained pastor struggling alone, the plan seeks to group 
several churches under a combined ministry that v/ill be trained 
to meet the vaiying need.s of all the people in a given territory. 

“A minimum of leadership would be, first, a supervisory 
preacher-pastor who nffil be responsible for the general program. 
Second, a man who, in addition to preaching, will care for the 
young men’s and boys’ work for the entire field. Third, a woman 
who will have general charge of the program of religious education 
and the girls’ and childron’.s v,’ork. Such a group working together 
c-an render serenes to a larger group of people with a broader 
program, eliminate! duplication, and include tbs xnt&l elements of 
a Christian program which are frequently omitted under the 
present system ” 

^ Jent, J. W. "United Churchea 0o Not Solve the Countiv Church Problem," 
iu r.IcLauglUin, H. W. The Caiaitri Chwch mid Public Affaire. Macmillan, 1930, 
pp. 132-133. 
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3. Consolidation within the Denomination . — Many close students 
of the country church problem believe strongly in the retention of 
denominational linos. Warren H. Wilson says: “1 am convinced, 
after observing many congregations, that nothing is gained bjr 
mongrelizing the Methodist church with independency, or adulter- 
ating Baptist efficiency by the control cf a bishop. The best thing 
a church can do is to be what it professes. Therefore a congrega- 
tion ought to serve the communion to v/hich it belongs. Denom- 
inations are the best religious agencies we have at the present 
time.” 1 Some very practical suggestions are made by Hamilton 
a.nd Garnett ^ m a recent survey of the country church problem 
in Vu'ginia. They recommend the exercise of caution and patience 
in the movement to consolidato rural churches, expreasing faith 
in the view that sooner or later the movement will gain impetus 
whore the consolidations Jire among churches of the same faith, 
Horae-missicn aid is a factor of much importance with the acuntiY 
church and it should be used judiciously in order to prevent de- 
nominational cluplica tiou. 

Nothing can bo quite so apparent from these vai’iod expressions 
of cpinion, often conflicting in nature, that no cut and dried 
formula can be applied to the .solution of the country church 
pi'oblem in the difl'erent communil,ies of the nation. It docs seem 
sensible to agree. Imw’ovor, that where the needed improvement 
can be secured by action taken within the bound-Oiries of the 
particular denomination, it can be mere quickly, certainly, and 
perhaps effectHmly accomplished. The traditional conservatism 
cf religious bodies is too deeply ingrained to expect that it can 
easily be swept aside. 


QUESTIONS 

1. Ghc a gooil cliiflaition of I’cligion. Wlmt is Tceant by the stal.cmont of 
.Aviiel that “society lives by faith, develops by science’'? 

2. Explain how the choicest phases of our life have been derived from re- 
ligion. 

3. Why does Bi-unner say that he asks no greater claim to distinction than 
to have been a country paster? 

4. Outline concisely the pre,?ent status of the country church in the United 
States, How many farm children in thi.s country are vdthout the advan- 
tages of religious instraction? 


Wilson, W. H. The Farmer's Chiirch. Century Co.. 1925, p. 262. 
^ Hamilton, C. H., and Garnett, W. E. Up. cU., p. 186. 
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5. TTc-'.v iwcs Uii. naniLjor of churches per thousand of the country population 
in the United States compare with the similar ratio in a city like Now 
York? Illustrate the problem of overchurohing in many rural areas by the 
instance of the situation in a town of 800 persons in a Mid-Western State. 

6. Ai'e U'l'’ churches growing in membcrsVIp and to wiiat ext ent in proportion 
to the increase in adult population? What is the corresponding situation 
in the Sunday Schools? 

7. What proportion of the .adult population of the country and of the city 
arc church members? la it true that the Ic.rger the city, the lower the 
percentage of church membership? Which is growing at n rrore rapid 
rate, proportionately, the country or the city churches? 

8. What do statistics on the matter shov-f as to the comparative church 
interest on the part of men and women? 

S. Briefly oharPoCterize the country church situation in the Colonial, South- 
ern, Middle Western, ami Southwestern regions of the United St.ates. 

10. Gi^'e a similar picture of the coi rcsijoni ling sitiiation in the Northwestern, 
Prairie, Range, end Pacific regions. 

11. Why must the ministry itself Ire th" chief pioneer of the revitalized cnunlry 
church? Give Masters’ four classes of country ministers. 

12. Can you name several reasons why it is exceptional today that the well- 
oqnipped young minister is looking to the coirntry for his field of endeavor? 

13. What suggestions did the Report of the National Commission on Country 
Life mako as to special training for the rural pastor? Are these being 
followed and to whst general extent? 

14. Would a European visitor in rural America be impressed if he were to 
study nothing hut nur rural church buildings? Gme ’'eaiions for your 
answer. 

15. Explain how a country church of one or two rooms should go about im- 
proving its equipment and method of financing. 

16. Are our provisions for roligicu.s instiuction in this country anything like 
adequate? Why is neglect in this matter fatal to a church? 

17. Suggest sov-crnl reasons why it is vital that a cliurch should have a resi- 
dent pastor. What barriers does an overchurohed community have to 
the ac.complishment of this ideal? 

18. Explain whaf is mesot by a “united church” of the “federated,” “de- 
nominational,” “ unden Ojn'nationat,” and “affiliated” types How 
effective are such institutions? 

19. Describe the “ larger parish plan” as a. solution for many of the difficulties 
of the country church. 

20. Discuss the merits of the idea, of consolidating churches within the de- 
iiornination. 
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CHAPTER XXXIIl 


THE COUNTY LIBRARY AND COUNTRY 
NEWSPAPER 

The modern library has come to be oonsidored an indispensable 
part of present-day educational machinery. One period of human 
history has been abV- through the agency of boolcs to hand on to 
the next and all posterity its best and rvorst experiences as guides 
to like enjoyments and as words of caution against similar pitfalls. 
The work of the teacher would be impossible without books, and 
the full acquaintaucc with a wide range of woi'th vrhile books and 
periodicals is in itself a good education. Must research would be 
next to impossible without well stocked library shelves. The 
mind of wholesome youth, in oj'dei to be kept wholesome, requires 
the fine things of juvenile books, and it is i,ho duty of civiliaation 
in suoh an age of printing presses as this to meet adequately this 
v/orthy ci'atdng of youth. 

Libraries are the coidinuation schools for adults, the great 
army of those who hav(3 pas.sed the days of precious and ofiofl 
neglected privOege More and more the sentiment grows that 
education does not stop with the ending of one's school dayo. 
And the most practical way to continue mental improvement is 
through a continued, pei'sfetent familiarity vdth good bocks. For 
the most of the citizenship this need must be met b:/ the public 
library, and it is Ergely toward this end that such an institution 
was created.^ 

It will alw'ays be true with m.any that they can .say with Henry 
Clay that "a v/ise mother and good books enabled me to succeed 
in life. She was very poor, but never too poor to buy hoolcs for 
her children. It is a mean economy that sta,rves tire mhid to feed 
the bodyr.” It was Theodore Roosevelt who once said, “After the 
church and the school, the free public library is the most effective 
influence for good in America.'' And one of the greatest educators 

’ Gee, Wilgon. "Libranes as Supplementarj^Eduoatioaal Agencies.” Chapter 72, 
I'xMinEduixitianir: Viromin, A Hurney cf Ae F-Mic CduutUoml Sys>sr-i the Stati., 
Supt. Public Printing, Fiohraoud, Va. 1928, pp, 445-463. 
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America has ever produced, Charles W. Eliot, long time distin- 
guished president of Harvard University, has told us that “our 
youth should read, read, read. Science may facilitate the use of 
the senses in acquiring knowledge — thi-ough motion pictures and 
the radio. But I do not believe these will supplant the surest 
process of instruction — reading. While science may improve ease 
and pleasure in life, it can never replace the will to learn as an 
instrument of culturo.’’ And equally as much to the point comes 
these words from the farm: “As I look back over the years that 
are past. I can thinlr of nothing that has brought more real happi- 
ne.ss into my lEe than good books. As a source of inspiration, cheer 
and practical helpfulness, they have had no equal. Bocks, maga- 
zines, and periodicals have been the greatest single factor in making 
me what T ajn today.’' ‘ 

The public library is the agenc,y which has been devised by 
modern civilization to meet this fundamented niicd for books in a 
democracy. The nature of the .services of such an institution are 
well set forth in the following ouol,ation from Charles E. D. Beiden 
a librarian in Boston : 

More and more it is seen how firmly the public lilrrary rests, for 
foundation, upor, a nation's faith in die power of thought. Thiu faitli- 
thi-j belief in the cnmibliiig and streugUionmg ■values of the things of 
, the miad— aontiiuies so grvat that our communities are increasingly 
■'.villing to be taxed in order to make the records of thought freely 
available to all comers at all times. 

Acting upon this faith, the public librarj'-, through the proffer of 
over more effective service to persons of all ages, both educated and 
uneducated, eagerly promotes the advancement of learning. That is 
tho task which it accomplishes through stimulating and encouraging 
the reading of the best books and the making of investigations in every 
realm of thought and knowledge. At the same time the library is the 
medium through which the communits'’ provides for its members, 
one and all, the means of recreation, ins;>iration and educaticn in 
the broadest sense through books and all other forms of recorded 
thought. 

The service of the public library begins to-day, as it has for years 
past, in the work with children. Eor them it is the chief gateway to 
the vjorld of books. Through the wisely directed stoiw-bour, through 
class and individual instruction in the use of books, through expert 
and sympathetic ad'vice, it 'inculcates the habit and love of good read- 
ing. It supplements the instruction of the school and college, and serves 
as a continuation school for all of life. By its intelligent work with 

1 Why We Need a PMio Library. Amer. Iiibr. Assoc., 1S27, pp. 16-17. 
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cliikii’e-u. Ilie l'br?ry L"? the pov/cr, ultimately, to lift the tliink- 

ing of a whole community to higher levels. 

Similarly, the public library of today can do much to increase the 
earning-power of the community and of its members, Employers and 
laboring men alike — the great corporation and ihe inJi vide til artisans 
in its employ — can all be helped by the library which will select books 
adr.ptcd to the laisiag of standards of efficieuey, and ■'vill make them 
easily available The economic level as well as the intellectual tone of 
the community can be deeply affected by the service of the library. 

Recent immigrants may be aided in becoming botier Amerioars; 
the stranger may be mode at home; the scholar, the inventor, the poet, 
the artist can all be helped towf,.rJ creative work by the public library. 
It is all things to all men, and its posses-sion in freely available form of 
the best thought of all times, on all possible .subjects, gives it, perhaps, 
a wider potentiality of human hcl,ofuh)eGs than any other agency 
hitherto conceived. 

While the public library docs not give foi’mal instruction, it provides, 
or should be able, with the aid of inter-library loans from neighboring 
libraries or loans from central libraries established to meet the need, to 
provide the best books on every pn,<;.sibl0 subject of interest or curiosity. 
The efficient public library will aid the enquirer in the wise choice of 
the book nr books suited to his or her individual needs or desires. But 
it goes further, and through such devnees as lectures, eslubitions, mu- 
sical pevfocmances and reproductions of music by mechanical means, 
through reading lists and other forms of library publicity and propa- 
ganda, and, most lielpful and significant of all, by means of the services 
of trained and sympathetic pcsonal advisor.", it seeks to attiaot the 
people to its trsa-sure-;, and to introduce thc-f’ to books in such a way 
as to secure their intelligent interest. 

The public library is universal in its application. Mo one American 
institution provides so widely for the intelkctnol needs of every mem- 
ber of the community. Its service is abs^'kitsly impersonal— except in 
so far as T schipts its wares to its usens— and it asks no questions ex- 
cept “What do you want?" Through its reference service it seeks to 
furnish the answer to any reasonable question, no matter what its 
nature or who the enquirer, and to provide him with the books which 
he needs, so far as they are available, or can be made available; failing 
in this, it guides the student, wheuever possible, to the ultimate sources 
of information on the desired subject. 

The iiiodero library is becoming more and more an active factor in 
keeping alert, open and well-informed the minds of all those who have 
ceased their formal school education. Tlirough the literature of emo- 
tion and imagination, it offers an cnlargcmont and enrichment of life; 
through the literature of knowledge it promotes the growth of power 
and of the ability to serve self and mankind. The success of a modern 
public library, with its ever increasing opportunities of service to the 
public, is dependent not alone on mqj-e adequate funds fer the pur- 
chase, housing and proper care of books and related material, but also 
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oil its ability tn attract to its staff persons of training and scholarship 
who possess those human and sympathetic qualities of mind that will 
win the confidence and respect of all seekers after knowledge. 

The modern public library i,s the most universal of public servants — 
an institution created by the eiJiens of a (.omniunity to provide for 
their own needs ni the all-embracing fields of thought and learning.^ 

1. Ektent or Rurw-!.L Libhasy Seuvioe 

A public library is generally understood to mean one wliich 
gives general, free, public service under an3'' form of management 
and support. According to this definition, the American Library 
Association reports that there are 5,954 public libraries in the 
3,065 counties in the United States. However, 1,135 counties do 
not have public libraries wdthin their borders.^ Approximately 
45,000,000 people in this nation are without access to public 
libraries, and of this number about 42,152,000, or 93 per cent are 
rural, Ls., living in the open countiy oi in places having less than 
' 2,500 inhabitants. The figures show that in round numbers eight 
of overt' ton of oiir rural population (82 per cent) arc v/ithout 
public librarv service, as compared with only six out of e-'iery 
one hundred (0 per cent) of the urban people. It is clear from 
these figuivs that in flm cities the n'atfer is largely one of im- 
proving the oxifallng cervices, and that the ^lublie libraiy problem 
ig in its more significant jihases today a rural problem of the first 
magnitude. 

The amnual expenditures for public libraries in the United States 
amounts to $35,347,156, an impressive sum in if, self, but when 
compared with .$1,581,000,000 for public schools, or $128,000 000 
for public higher educational institutions it sinks into relative 
insignificance particularly when it is recalled that it is for the 
people’s university, the continuation school with no age limit 
The meagerncss of the expenditure for so important a function 
becomes still less impressive when we consider that it is little 
more than the cost of one battleshipi, and several million less than 
ie spent for chewing gum. “The countrj' is spending four hundred 
million dollars for soff, drinlcs, one biUion dollars for candy, four 
hundred and fifty million for radios, eight hundred million for 
moving pictures, three billion for automobiles and motor trucks. 

iBelden. 0. F. D., in Why We Need a Public Library, pp. 21—22, 

^ Naaon, \V. C. Ruvpl Libraries. Farmers’ Bull. No. ISSQ, U. S. Department o; 
Agriculture, 192?. p. 4. 
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It "ccmc rcazcnablc to suppose that it could afford adequate 
public library service.” * 

Critics of the movement to provide reading matter for farm 
homes, largely tight-fisted members of boards of supervisors and 
legislators, often advance the argument that rural people will not 
read the books if library facilities are made available to tbom. 
Such an argument cannot be justified, because factual studies of 
the pnrblem indicate that farmera arc readers, especially in Iheir 
leisure time during the long winter evenings. A comparative farm 
and city study “ made in Virginia indicates that poor, intermediate, 
and prosperous farm families spent a larger proportion of their 
total living costs for reading matter than did the corresponding 
city groups. Even the poor farm families spent as much as 14.50 
a year for reading matter. It was observed in this study that 
families enjoying relatively higher living standards devoted more 
time to reading than those below them, and that as the scale of 
living is ascended a greater diversity is found in the rending 
matter, and more cf it in the case of particular families, If we 
consider the hours spent weekly by the farmer and the V'ife 
or home-muker combined, in the poor group an average of slightly 
inoro than s'x hours per family was devoted to reading. The low 
average educational levels affect this matter to a considerable 
extent. The reading among this group consisted in the main of 
the country weekly papers and occasionally .u daily paper. Where 
other reading matter is found, it is generally in the form cf short 
stories of an emotional or seusational nature. It is significant in 
this group also to note that iij many families the reading done is 
almost nil, in others it is irregvbr or spasmodic. The average for 
the group reaches the given level mainly beea.xse of a few in- 
veterate readers who devote more time to reading than the best 
interests of their work sanction. 

Farmers in the intermediate group average almost 50 per cent 
more reading than those in the poor group, with ten. hours weekly 
devoted to this aspect of li-fing. Aunong this group also the news- 
paper predominates as the source of reading, though here wc find 
a greater variety of reading matter than in the lower group. 
Weekly and monthly magazines and journals find their vray into 

Library Extension. Amer. I.ibr. Assoc., Chioaeo, 1926, p. 24. 

GcP. ViiSOti, aud oiauffer, W. H. liurdl an^ Urban Living Standards m Virgmiai 
Cpnlur/ Cl.., 1029, p, 9.6, 
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homes of this group, and a considerable interest is displayed by 
some families in the reading of books. Here, too, the practice of 
reading regularly is more widespread among the families, and 
there is a better balance of time spent in reading on the pari, of 
the farmer and his wife. 

It is among the prosperous families, as we should e.xpect, that 
reading comes to be an almost universal custom. Families of this 
group spend on the average nearly nineteen hours weekly in 
reading, which is almost twice the amount of time spent by the 
intermediate group, and slightly more than three times as much 
tinie as poor families devote to this subject. The prosperous group 
may be said to read everything in seme degree, but piimarily its 
reading consists in the daily and weekly papeis, periodicals of 
an elevating and instructive sort, and acceptable books. Best 
sellers must be included in the listing along with those of a higli 
literary value. In the majority of cases the type of reading is high. 
In this group we find greater interest displayed in bulletins and 
periodicals pertinent to farming and fann life In the otJier groups 
these are subject to only occasional perusak 

Rankin ^ ui a study of the similar problem in Nebraska farm 
homos, found tlie leading in the countiy and the small town to 
be much alike. In each of these locations, the homes were equally 
supplied with daily newspapers- He emphasises the importance 
of supplying reading matter to the faimer in the following words; 
“The farmer is oven more dependent upon the printing press 
than the town dw'eller. It is harder for him to keep in touch with 
the world, or to obtain his information or instruction, or to have 
his good times b:/ attending the school, the church, the lodge, 
the lecture, the ball game, the fair, the theater or moving picture. 
When these have done their best for* him there is still much time 
that must be used at home— more time than in the case of most 
other people of similar economic and fimancial independence. Rain, 
snow, mud, and the nature of his work keep birr more constantly 
at home- His spare time comes most largelj' when it is least con- 
venient to go visiting or to engage in any other activity av/ay 
fi'om home. He is more in need of enjojunent and teaching that 
do not take him away w'here he cannot see and hear w'hat is hap- 
pening to Iris livestock or other property. His wife and children 

^Eankin, J. 0. lieading Matlur ^ Nebraska Farm Homes. 1922. Aa quoted in 
Courdy Library Senice, Amer. Libr. Aaaoc.. Ghiougo, 1926, up. 12-14. 
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iikcYviso aepBuu more upon the homo and what they can use there 
than do the women and children of the town.” It is interesting 
to note in this connection that nine-tenths of the farm homes 
studied were reached by mail delivery. Regarding the nature of 
the leading in Nebraska farm homes, it was found that nearly 
every one of them subscribed to a newspaper, and that farm papers 
reached more than thrc'e fourths of the homes inclLided in the 
survey. However, onlj>- one out cf every four of the homes was 
supplied with women’s magazines, household magazines reached 
only one-fifth of ehe homes, and less than one homo out of every 
thirty-three sabscribed to periodicals intended primarily for the 
younger members of the household. Ranldn concludes that the 
great bulk of the reading matter “comes in publications whose 
main purpose is to take care of the news and dollar side of life, 
and deals secondarily, if at all, with home-building and the things 
that make life inoi'e worth while in the country. Many of the 
periodicals taken are of course paying a great deal of attention w 
making farm life more worth living, as well as enafoling the farmer 
to feed and clothe the world more effectively,” 

These investigations and others that might be cited show that 
farmers do read, hut that their range of reading matter is rather 
limited. Books do not figure largely in the matter, because books 
are expensive and the average farmer’s income is not largo. Also^ 
amid the bewildering maze of books issuing from the presses 
today, some technical guidance is Geccs.sary to a wise selection. 
This advice and the books ns well are provided b:/ the public 
library, available to nearly all of the urban population, but sig- 
nally lacking in our rural sections. The problem becomes one as 
to how such service may be supplied most economically and 
effectively. 

2, Types of Rural Libr/Uiy Service 

There is a large amormt of experimentation going on in human 
society all of the time. A definite need is sensed, and the best 
form of institution to meet it is more often than not slow in evolv- 
ing. This has been the ease with the problem of meeting the library 
needs of the rural population m this country. 'While, today, the 
county library stands out preeminently as the best institution 
developed to meet this need, there are„scveral ether kinds of library 
service which have been created to accomplish the same purposes, 
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tliovigh in a decidedly less satisfactory manner. It is well to con- 
sidcr each of these briefly before giving major emphasis to the 
county library plan as an adequate solution. 

1. State Library Extensim Agencies .'- — As early as 1890, Massa- 
chusetts, a leading state in library facilities, developed a state 
librarj'- extension agency to meet the need.s of its rural people. 
In 192G, thirty-eight states had similar developments, and in two 
others the necessary Icgislction had been enacted to establish 
them. State wide library service is the ideal of a slate library 
extension agency, and it is custom.arily purposed to achieve this 
through state library commissions, state libraries, or as a division 
of the state department of education. Such libraiy extension 
agencies aid in establishing local and county libraries and in the 
further iinpi’oveiT'srb of existing libraries; supplement the book 
collections of these libraries from, their larger resources; advise or 
supervise school and institution libraries; and furnish direct book 
service to communities, groups, and individuals until adequate 
local libraiy service is established. The iast of these objectives 
is sought to be attained by means of traveling libraries, direct 
mail service, and package libraries. Those state library extension 
organisations are financed from .state funds, as are olhei’ divisions 
or departments of state government. Most of them are on the 
Jrasis of annual or biennial appropriations, (hough a fov; are sup- 
ported from standing appropriations, fixed by law, A field agent 
or agents, sometimes known ss the “.state library organizer” 
is maintained, as well as the necessary clerical and other library 
assistance. 

a. Traveling Libraries . — These traveling libraries constitute the 
original form of state book extension. Collections usually of 
50 books, sometimes mere, are made up for general reading or to 
fit a variety of needs, securely packed in a wooden or siirulaiiy 
durable container. Study club, Agricultural, foreign language, and 
other special ccllecticns are used in a number of states, These 
travehng collections are sent out to communities, sehools primarily, 
and to rural organizations upon payment of carriage cha’’gcs or a 
sraall fee. The books are usually loaned over a period of from 
three to six months, .after which they are returned to hes^dquarters 
for needed repairs aod relending This method of getting bocks to 

* See Llbraru Bxteamit,, Auiei. i.ibr. Aasoo., Cliaytej IV, and Wasuu, W. O., 
Runil Libraries, S'arii.o.’j’ Sull. 1559, pjj. 4-15. 
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a state-wide constituency was begun in New York in 1892, and 
now about 40 states have adopted the plan. Traveling libraries 
have reached a number of potential readers who otherwise would 
not have been reached, but the method is only a very partial 
approach to an extensive fundamental problem. In states like 
California and Massachusetts where public library/ se'-'vice is mmst 
developed, the state agencies have come to feel that traveling 
libraries arc no longer needed. 

b. Direct Mail Service- -In recent jmars, state library' extension 
agencies have adofited the plan of mailing ono or several books 
direct to the individuals who apjrly for them. Naturally, this form 
of seiwice is primarily utilized by those who are without local 
public librarj’' facilities The raral free delivery greatly enhances 
the possibilibies of such an approach. Some of the state agencies 
pay outgoing postage; some expect the borrower to refund it. 
So far as records are available, approximately 548,000 volumes 
were utilized by indi’/iduals in all of the states supplying the direci, 
mail sfcr\dce — a considerable figure in the aggregate, but an ex- 
ceodingbf incomplete .solution of rural reading needs. 

0 . Package Libraries . — A verj’- interesting form of state service 
is the developnient of package libraries, consisting largely of 
packages of pamphlets, clippings and other printed ma,terinl sup- 
plying the latest information on current events and other rapidly 
changing topics. Plays and recitations, study outlines, reading 
courses, agricultaral bulletins, the material distributed free or at 
small cost by many civic, social, and educational organizations, 
ephemera of all kinds, are collected and arranged in subject files 
or stock packages to be sent out as the ir.divichial requests are 
received High school debates, club women, discussion groups of 
all kinds, make the hoa^^est use of such information service, but 
it also serves a large number of scattering calls. Package libraries 
v^erc begun by the Oregon Librarj' Commission in 1905, and have 
since been adopted by many states. The extension division of the 
Univensity of Wisconsin discovered the possibilities of the idea in 
1906, and now more than thirty similar institutions of higher 
learning are employing the system with varying degrees of ef- 
fectiveness. 

The possibilities and limitations of state Hbraiy service are well 
fciirrtmarized by Nason in the followin^g statement: “Slate library- 
extension activities have resulted in great good to many rural 
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people. Many have been supplied with books who could get 
them in no other way, and many isolated communities have come 
into touch with the best literature and information in this way. 
Schools, clubs, and debating societies have received much needed 
assistance. But no one claims that these agencies are much more 
than a beginning in relieving the rural book situation. No informa- 
tion is available as to the actual individual circulation of the 
material, but it is known that much of it docs not go to rural 
people, and a large share of it goes to schools and to Iccrd libraries. 
One and a half million books in 1,900 eolleotions and by direct 
me^il are reported to have been sent out from extension headquar- 
ters in the various states to be circulated in the field during a 
recent >ear. One important result has been the establish;nent of 
many local rural libraries. Massachusetts and Crdifomio, have 
given up their traveling systems on account of exteadve Iccad 
ano’ county Itbiary development. The most important rural 
service of State extension agencies may bs that of encouraging 
the establishment of adequate local libraries through expert advice 
from the central office and with the assistance of traveling organ 
izers. 

“ Notv,'ithstanding the good work done. State library extension 
activities are limited by (1) lack of contact between librarian and 
borrowers and direct personal supervision and service; (2) ineffec- 
tiveness of scattered effort and long-range work; (3) inadequate 
choice of selection by borrowers, as collections are largely arranged 
at headquarters; (4) cost of iransportation and duplication; .''■nd 
(6) insufficieni, book supply, personnel, and financial income to 
render adequate library service to the 43,000,000 rural people 
Y/ho are without local public-libraiq'’ service, even if xhis v,'ere the 
sole obiect.’’ ^ 

2. Other Types of Rural Library Ssrvios . — There are a number 
of other kinds of library service which, have a more or less direct 
bearing upon the supplying of books in nrral tommunities. The 
m.ost significant of these is the county library, special attention 
to which will be given in subsequent portions of this discussion. 
In order that the library picture may be reasonably complete, it is 
worth while 1,o mention briefly soma of the existing agemnes vThich 
imperfectly function for their surrovmding rural communities. 

The ensrnbership-fee library is a long existent typo. Its book 

* Nmch, tv. C. Dp. pp. G-7. 
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service is usually limited to those who pay the membership fee, 
though the reading rooms of the library are usually open to the 
public. Public-spirited citizens frequently contribute small or 
large sums, and special libraj’;)' benefit entertainments are hold, 
the receipts from which go to the purchase of books and the 
maintenance oc the organization. Fanners in the surrounding 
territory are prhdlcgcd tc membership upon the paymaont of fees, 
but for a number of reasons they join to a very limited extent. 
Many of these libraries have a precarious and struggling exist- 
ence due largely tc inadequate budgets. This lack of adequate 
financing gives rise to such limitations as untmined voluntary or 
poorly-paid librarians, infrequent opening hours, shifting, rented 
or donated quarters, and small collections of books, often poorly 
selected. The mombership-fee library is a valuable effort to msot 
a fundamental need, but it is principally worth while as a step 
toward a more efficient type of library' development. Their con • 
tribution to iura.1 reading needs is slight. 

A step in advance beyond the type of library just described is 
the municipal library. This has often grown out of ihe ujembership- 
fee library. Municipal libraries are supported Icy fixed Wies on 
taxable property cr by specified sums in the budget of the munic- 
ipality'. Som.etimes, the buildings are donated, and often such an 
enterprise is the recipient of gifts for the popular cause it repre- 
sents. Due tc their mganizatlon and basis of support, these 
libraries are limited to tins citizens of the municipality. However, 
many of them extend their prhdleges to farmers in the conveniently 
accessible surrounding fcerritoiy provided they pa;/ a designated 
fee. Municipal libraries, where adequately supported, serve their 
citizenship efficiently, but usually' they' are not acccptalile service 
institutions to farm people^ who find them inconvenient on ac- 
count of distance, the comparative infrequency' of tlie visits to 
the trade center, .and the irksomeness of regulndions well-adapted 
to urban needs, but little suited to the farmer, especially at ceriaia 
seasons of the j'ear. 

The immship li^jrary exists in 13 states, principally)- in New 
York and in the Middle West There are 475 of these, and where 
the leading town ig sufficiently populous and wealthy, they' are 
maintained as an effective unit of seiwice, Such woll-to-do town 
ship libraries sometimes maintain book automobiles to deliver 
reading matter to branch injial libranee. Hov/ever, in townships 
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whore the amount of tax-support is meager, the rural sections of 
the township are inadequately seiwiced. 

Another form of library is known as the communily library. 
By this is usually meant a library that is open freely to the people 
of a community, but which is supported neither by taxation nor 
by fees, but by the voluntary interest of the community. Annual 
drives and the proceeds from benefit entertainments furnish the 
often meager and continually uncertain sums for support. Ber- 
hapa more often than not they are sponsored and ultimately 
controlled by some women’s organisation in the ecramunity, 
i3ut in a true sense they are the care and charge of the entire 
community. “Although handicapped by lov.' salaries or by no 
salaries for the volunteer v/orkers. by short oijoning hours, and 
a small book suppl}'’, they accomplish much good in rural sec- 
tions. k number of such struggling libraries are keeping lighted 
ih? torch of learning; waiting for some civil unii to assume the 
responsibility.” - 


3. The County IaBRA.RY 

The county library is a logicul development and it would be 
difficult lo say just who oiiginalod the idea, John Sanford Brum- 
back, a public-spirited citizen who lived in Van Wort County, 
phio, an area largely rural in character, had amassed a fortune 
from industiy within the county.^ He had watched with much 
interest the efforls of a group of ladies to develop a small public 
library in the city of Van Wert. But he was inlere.stcd not aJone 
in its ser/ing the city but the country' citizenship of the county 
as v/ell. In his will he left to the discretion of his heirs the estab- 
lishment of a county-wide libra.ry system, and the idea met a, 
cordial response from them. The necessary enabling legislation 
was secured from tba Ohio Jjegislatuxe in 1898, and on January 1, 
1901 an even better library building than their father planned rvas 
dedicated. Ei'om the start, plarrs were laid for- establishing library 
stations in the village and trading centers of the county. During 
the first year nine such stations were opened, and today the road- 
ing needs of the people of Van Wert County are served through 
approximately' one hundred and fifty stations. 

At the same time that the Van Wert County Iiibrary was as- 

-Nasou, W. C. Op. cii., pij. l-jT-ri-i 

2 Long, E&rriot C, Oomtin Lilfrary 3en>'i:e,. A.rao", Ilbr. rPseoa., 1925, pp, 15-3-1. 
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suming form, the Cincinnati Public Library was taking steps to 
extend its facilities to all of the residents of Hamilton County, 
Power was given to the city library to derive support from the 
taxable property of the ontiro county, upon the condition that 
branch libraries and delivery stations be maintained in the rural 
areas. With such facility did the plan proceed that it was effec- 
tive before the Van Wert County I/ibrary was set in operation. 
But Van Wert County enjoys the distinction of hawing beeir 
created from the beginning as a county institution. 

It is significant that V/ashington Count3’', Marjdand, was evolv- 
ing a similar s^/stem abcut the same time, the incorporation of the 
effort occurring in 18S8. Through the beneficence of B. F. Nev/- 
comer, and the joint support of the municipality of Hagerstown 
and of V7ashington County in which it is lo{;a.ted, a library was 
esirablished which in the first year of its operation (1901--02) pro- 
vided twenty-three deposit coUeetions in the voting districts or 
other villages in the county. These collections each consisted of 
“50 fresh readable books in a ease aomev/hat after the traveling 
library order.” But this m.ethod of distribution was not considered 
adequate, and we find Miss Mary Titcomb, the librari.an, saying in 
the first report, 1901-02, that “before we rest content, every 
home in the county m.ust be the recipient of its benefits. To this 
end w'e need more branches, horns libraries for clusters of home§ 
remote from any rural centre, closer relations vnth the schools, 
and more particular work with the children ” To Washington 
CounW is due the idea of a book wagon, which since 1905 has 
regularly driven over the county, carrying the books from station 
to station, and replenishing with new supplies. This plan has 
become an essential psirt of the county library a.s we know it 
today. 

The county libraiy movement has become firmJj'' established 
as one of our most promising rural institutional developments. 
In 3929, 265 counties v/ere financing some form of county library 
ser'hce, and the number is increasing annual^,^ California has 
inaugurated such a system on a state-wide basis, and 46 of its 
68 counties have cormty libraries. In New Jersey, nine of the 
tv.'enty-cne counties have voted favorably for county libraries. 

1. What It Is . — The reader must already have arrived aii some 
idea as to v.'hat a county library is, j;?ut it is perhaps well to give 
a somew'hat clearer picture in the words of Julie., Wright Merrill, 
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one of the most effective exponents of the plan in America. Miss 
Merrill says: 

The county library is a public library system for the entire county. 
Like the consolidateil Kchool. the .jounty lib) ary is able to give a high 
quality of service to scattered country people, as well as to the villages. 
But in practice it is frequently different from the eahocl, for it takes 
its service to the people wherever they live. The headquarters library, 
usually at the county seat, is, of counse, open to the country people, 
and used by them v/hen they come to the city. It is supplemented, 
however, by deposits in all rural schools, bj”' service .stations in cross- 
roads' stores, post-offices, filling stations, communitiy ho'.i&es or farm 
bureau centers, and by branch libraries or reading rooms in the larger 
villages. A hook airtomohile, a library on wheels, often fills in the gaps, 
with community or house-to-housc stops, and helps in changing the 
collections and keeping the books fresh. Any book, .an-jovhsre in the 
system, is available for the reader, and telephone and parcel post ere 
used to get it to him quickly. A skilled and capable county librarian 
circulates with the books, learn- the reading needs aird the iriterest.s 
of the whole county, ■'"orks with the county superintoTrdoiit, the county 
agent aird homo demonstrator and with county organizations of all 
kiiid,=. The county is a largo enough unit for effective and economical 
service without loss of personal contact 

The village, as v/oll .as the open ci/untry has much tn gaiii fi'om a 
county library sj stein It i« becoming increasingly difficult for a very 
small library to buv enough iiew Irooks to keep its collection alive, and 
to seoui'e tie sorvice= of a well-informed libraJ'ian with even aummo' 
® library school training A recent study of small oomra'.m'ties in Wfs.. 
consin concludes that four thousand population is the minimum for 
good library service at standaM cost. A village branch of a county 
library has a share of a large book .stock and the services of a skilled 
librarian. Cataloging and other tochniwi] processe,s are centralized 
and the loc.al librarian ic relieved of such work, and brought in to the 
headquarters’ library for simple training and book discussions. 

The plan is extremely flexible. Two or more count'es may combine 
to make one strong unit. A cit3^ library may be made the headquarters 
of the new sysi.em, oi may be left out of it entirely (and the city left 
out of the tax levy), or may keep its organization but receive additional 
service from the larger system Kern County Free Library, California, 
absorbed the ecunty^ seat public library, when its patrons realized 
that the country peojile bad hotter service than they, Brecksvillc 
Township, Ohio, was left out of the original Cuyahoga County library 
Bigi.dot because it was already appropriating public funds for a library?, 
A.s sooii as a new superintendent of schools found out the kind of library 
service other county schools were enioying, he started a movement to 
unite with the county syrstem, Ihe state library field agent yyas called 
in, and Brscksville now has -(a strong branch of the county library, 
with good feeling or the part of all concerned. Where trade zones or 
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community interests cut across county library boundaries, informal 
arrangements are made for exchange service. Rural schools may merge 
their collections completely "with the county library (turning over thoir 
school library funds, if any) and contract for branch service, as is 
usual’y done in California, or they may confcinaa to buy reference 
tools and use county library service for circulating material. ‘ 

2. How It Is oupported . — ^TLiity or more states have enacted 
legislation authorizing the county library. Such an institution is 
established when the county itself wants it as demonstrated by 
either the acilon of the county governing body or popular vote. 
A eounly library board is constituted, and a trained county li- 
brarian is employed with the necessary staff LTpon the advice 
of this official, the amouat of income needed is determined, and 
an appropriation is made from county funds or a library tax is 
levied. Thera are many factors entering inio the question of 
actual cost, such as the population to be served, the size and 
topography of the county, number of centers needed, and the 
number and kind of libraries already in existence. The minimum 
standard of good city service is usually set at $1 per capita, and 
this is recommended as a good basis Lor the county libra.ry. The 
counties spending this much or more ai’e getting the worth of 
their money'-; while at the other extreme, there are counties ap- 
propriating only' a few hundred dollais for service to many thou- 
$ax)ds of country people which have very little 1X) shev for theib 
expenditure. It is basic that the county library be considered as 
a public institution for all the people, an educational institution 
with no age limits. Consequently, it should be supported from 
public funds and not by mem be ‘•ship fees or private enterprise. 
Tax support distributes the cost of community service among 
many/ people. It is also well to emphasize the necessity of an 
adequate budget because the county library v,'ould be futile with- 
out a good libi'arian, who like a doctor, or a lawymr, or a teacher, 
should have a good general education and professional training, 
us well as an interOiSt in people and books. 

3 Advantages of the Cowniy library System . — The Dhdsion of 
Farm Pcpulation and Rural Life of the United Stares Department 
of Agriculture made a critical study of 100 rural libraries, and 
came to the conclusion that the advantage was decidedly with the 
county system because it offered equality of opportunity, ser-vice, 

1 Merrill, Julia W. "The County Iiibrary (Snina Reeognitioa.” BiitoI A'merim, 
March, 1029, pp. 10-11, 
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and economy. It is valuable to quote here the argumenls given 
in substantiation of that position. 

EqualiLy of OppoHunity , — Farmers ask nothing more along economic, 
educational, social, or other lines than equal ODportunity with other 
groups. In library mattera the county system gives them this because 
under Ibis plan the people pay for what they receive and receive v/hat 
they pay for. They receive according to what they pay, as do other 
groups. In the case of a library system supported by a county tax, 
equal-pav opportunity comes through taxation fixed by the people or 
by county-elected officials. Equal service is approximated through use 
of local branches and stations with transported and changing book 
supplies; advice and service of visiting trained librarian; and .sv.oilabib 
ity of central liljrary. Equal control and management come through 
coimtv-elected officials or their airpointees. 

In the case of contract libraries, flounty-clected representatives deter- 
mine the county part of the library budget and have c'^unty representa- 
tives on the management boards, whereas the libraiy gives service 
through branches and stalion° proportionate to the amount the county 
pays as determined by a manogement in which the county sha'-cs f\ 
town with an existing library may come in or may stay outside of the 
systsm. 

Sen'ice . — The taxable ivealth of a large unit, the oouniy, is behind 
the service of a county library. A largo and well-selected hook stool: is 
available, in the selection of which rural interests ore cnnsidcred. 
Changing supplies of books, both general and agrioullural, aiv trans- 
ported directly to the farmer’s home or neighborhood. 

An expert librarian, who has had from, one to throe yeare of library- 
school training, directs the sjMtem, gives assistance in book scleot'fm, 
and offers expert advico to branch librarians and to libraiy users on 
the days of her visits This librarian coSporates with the county agent, 
county superintendent, and all rural organizations in the interest of 
the farmer's library welfare; she influences the lives of farm boys and 
girls; for men .and vmmen her educational and social influence is iu- 
calculable in country districts. Direct mail service from the main library 
is available to the most isolated farmer, and special books may be 
requested by telephone Direct service at the central office is equally 
available. Service is given to any small-towii library that may wish tc 
preserve its identity. Schools are served with reference books, supple- 
mentary material, and books for eliildrer. 

A larger proportion of the library funds are expended for sendee 
than for large buildings .or fo- salaries of untrained librarians. Library 
service is made intimately known to country people wlm know little 
of city or State services and hesitate to use them when they are available. 

Econoniij , — The extensive unit area, the large population, and the 
available wealth of the average rural oormty make it possible to estab- 
lish a library that wiU give better service and more nearly equal oppor • 
trinities to farm people at less expense than does B,oy other lural or 
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small-city unit, A recent study of rural social institutions in Wisconsin, 
in which the United States Department of Agriculture cooperated, 
concludes that 4:, 000 population is the minimum for good library service 
at standard cost, Savings are made through (1) quantity purchases, 
(2) r«,duction of overhead cost of tools and operation, (3) lessening the 
accumulation of unused books, for if one group does not care for them 
snothor group may, (4) expert selecticm of books, including expensive 
rsforenoe books, (5) county service of a trained librarian, (6) free ex- 
change of books, and (7) lowered building costs. 

The experience of California and other states seems to prove that 
schools th.at are served with reference and supplementary books through 
the county library receive much better serrnoe at less expense than 
through any other method. Cemparisons of rural county librarj' service 
with service of libraries in siuall cities of similar populations indicate 
that better service is given in counties at considerable less expense 
than is given in such cities. Man}^ small citie,e that have tried to main- 
tain their library individuality after the county system was started 
have later joined the county system as a matter of economy. If any 
small city has left the county system the fact is not generally known. 

As between the full county system and the system under w'hieh a 
county contracts with a city library/, country people appear to receive 
better ssrmce at less expense under the full county system, especially 
after initial establishment In some localities good county library 
serdoe is being gi\ en both to city and to country people at less tlian 
the cost of one good Imok per capita. A high grads of service to city 
and country people and to schools is being given in many rural counties 
at a maximum tax of 0.5 mill. The National Grange, by resolution, 
indorsed the county-library plan in 1923 and the Women’s Auxilia,-^' 
of the American Faim Bureau Federation indorsed the plan in 1927. 
The General Federation of Women’s Clubs and Nstionol Congress of 
Parents and I'eachers actively support the plan.^ 

4. The Counthy Newspaper 

One of xne moat important agencies operating in rural com- 
munity life is the country weekly, or as some prefer to call it the 
"community weekly.” Its definition is not entirely clear, yet what 
is meant by the term is rather well understood. One authority ® 
points out that the phrase is elastic, but says that the country 
newspaper may be considered .as a newspaper, daily or wcoldj’', of 
general circulation published in a town up to 5,000 population. 
Atwood ® defines country weeklies as those published in places 
ranging in sice from 500 or less to, roughly, 10,000 population, 
teitb by far the greater number printed in places of less than 1,000 

* Nason W. G, Op. dt., pp. 42-i4, 

* Safely, J, C, The Country ifewspaperandl'ts Operation. Appleton, 1930, p. 1. 

^ Atwood, M. V. The Country i'hssispaper. MoClurg, 1923, p. 4. 
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and up to 3,000 in population. Country newspapers often present 
an insignificant appearance when contrasted with the more pre- 
tentious city dailies, and by reason of the contrast, their true 
service is all too often poorly appreciated. Plowcver little one’s 
estimate may be as to the value of the country weekly, he must 
be impressed by its numerical impoit.ance, for countrj' wesklics 
out-number daily papers about five to ono. In 1921, there were 
10,797 country wcelclies in the United States as compared with 
2,318 dailies. 

5. A CoMMuxrrY Institution 

If an institution is defined as “anything forming a characteris- 
tic and persistent feature in social or national life or habits,” the 
country newspaper can qualify. "Surely the country paper has 
become a permanent, 'a characteristic and persistent feature’ in 
community life. It has bocemo as much stock material for humor 
as has the mether-in-law and the spinsler As for its persistency, 
Abe Martin is right when he says that next to a temporaiy chair- 
man there is nothing so hard to stop as a country weekly We 
will pass ever the possibility that Abe meant the discontinuing 
cf a subrioripiiion rather than the suspension of the paper. The 
country newspapers are among the oldest of our institutions. 
There arc several country weeklies in New York State which are 
ihorc than a century old, v/hile the average age is forty-three years. 
Even in the newer country of the Middle West, South Dakota, for 
example, where one is usually unpressed with the newness of 
things, at country editors’ gatherings ic is not uncommon for a 
grizzled veteran editor to say that he has been running his paper 
for thirty-five or forty years.” ^ 

The country newspaper is a permanent institution largely be- 
cause cf its specialization in matters cf local interest. It has been 
well characterized as ihe voice of the community. In this connec- 
tion its usefulness is primarily three fold. It is the most effective 
agency in keeping the people informed as to what is taking place 
in it While its news-gathering service is not as complete as might 
be desiiable, the country newspaper carries thousands of items 
annually about folks and things, regarding vAich those who ars 
without it ara scarcebf likely to hear W^hen church meetings will 
be held, the time tax returns should be made, who the newr teachers 

'y, 

^ Atwood, tl- V. Cp. iii; pp. 53-64. 
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ill the schools arc for the coming year — such matters as these 
and many others of like moment locally are what makes the 
country weekly a welcome visitor, and one eagerly read in millions 
of American farm homes today. Nor w'ould it bo well to omit the 
important service rendered by the advertising columns. 

The country newspaper is very often a tremendous feres in the 
promotion or retardaiion of community activities. Sanderson ' says 
that “no agency may be more pcAverfui in unifying or disrupting the 
life of the loc<al community.” Such matters as .school consolidation, 
the selection of certain highways for permanent improvement, the 
voting of a bond issiie, and dozens of d(,hei's are siired in the col- 
umns of the weelily newspaper. It becomes a sort of open forum 
in which the opinions of thoughtful citizens, unprejudiced and 
prejudiced, are expressed, and public sentiment often is molded. 
The editor may or may not take sides, but he can be a pov/erful 
influence when he does. 

The value of the local paper a.s a historical record of the com- 
munity is kcenl:/ appreciated by anyone who has ever made an 
excursion into the hnporfcant and intriguing field of local hi, story. 
It may be a special issue featuring the dedicalion of a monument 
to the veterans of a war in which the citizens of the county partici- 
pated; the notice of the passing of some useful and distinguished 
citizen gives the important events in v^hioh ho had a part; the 
economic condiiions and forces at a given period are chronicled 
.hi the prices of commodities and the yields and profits on unusual 
f?.nag, or in the expressions of satisfaction or cries of distress from 
contributors; and an 3.xc9Uent picture of sctaal cu.stom& is given 
in the files of the country newspaper os nowhere else. These things 
also emphasize the great importance of the location and preserva,- 
tion of complete files of these .source materials for the historian of 
the present and future. 

Tlio following beautiful tribute shows just how extensive is 
the sphere of influence and serdee of the local newspaper: 

I am the Country Weekly. 

I am the friend af the family, the bringar of tidings from other 
friends; I speak to the home in the evening light of summer’s vine-clad 
porch or the glow of Avinter’s lamp. 

I help to make this evening hour; I record the great and the small, 
the varied acts of the days and weeks that go to make up life. 

^ SauclerBOTi, E T>. The F'Orrmcr and Hia Community. Harcoiirt, Brace, 1922, 
pp. 103-J06. 
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I am for and of the home; I follow those who leave humble beginnings; 
whether they go to greatness or to the gutter, I take to them the thrill 
of old days, with wholesome messages. 

I speak the language of the common man; my words are fitted to 
his understanding. My congregation i.3 larger than that of any church 
in my town; my readers are more than those in the school. Young 
and old aldco find in me stimulation, in-struetion, entertainment, in- 
spiration, solace, comfort. I am the chronicler of birth, and love, and 
death— the three great facts of man’s existence. 

I bring together buyer and seller, to the benefit of both; I am part 
of the msiket-place of the world. Into the heme I carry word of the 
good‘s which feed, and clothe, and shelter, and vrhich minister to com- 
fort, ease, health, and happiness. 

I am the word of the week, the history of the year, the record of my 
community in the archives of state and nation. 

I am the exponent of the lives of mj"- readers. 

I am the Countrj? Weekly.^ 

6. PllOBLEMS AND POSSIBILITIES 

The matter of publishing a modern newspaper is an expensive 
one from the standpoint cf capital invostinont and the labor re- 
quired. I'iosi country newspapers arc inadequately financed; in 
other words, they are small businesses in an ago when big business 
is the vogue. The rural community of today is becoming much 
less isolated, hcuco moio .sophisticitcd in its Instes as to readmg 
nlatter. The better equipped and staffed city neivspapers, with 
thdr widely distributed nev^s-gathering arrangements are delib- 
erately coropeiing ’with the country newspaper in its own particular 
field of local nev's and agricultural items, and the result is often 
a severe inroad upon the subscription and advertising patronage 
of these smaller papers. All of these factors operate to diminish 
the appreciation of the country wcckl;/ by its constituent com- 
munity. 

Tn recent years, the mortality rate among '.his class of papers 
has been heavy, A part of this is inevitshle, and is based upon the 
competition among the weeklies tbemseh'-es. Undoubtedly, there 
will always be a place for the local newspaper. But if it is to serve 
its function properly it must use modern newspaper methods in 
its operation. Local nows must be efficiently and adequately 
collected, mechanical make up made mors attractive , subscription 
lists kept up v/lth and extended, and salesmanship and science 


1 Adams, Bristow, quoiied in Atwood, M. V. Tho Country ^lewspaper, p. ia4. 
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employed in the advertising end of the business. The country 
newspaper deserves the appreciation and support of its community, 
but it will secure it only when it develops into an institution in 
step with the demands of the times. How olearh’- possible this is, 
hundreds of local newspapers are demonstrating vividly today in 
all sections of the nation. The disastrous consequences of not 
doing so are equally evident. “The nevrapapor man of the future, 
stud in g his reader, will wish to knov/ not only what interests 
him but why it interests him, with a mew to uncovering new 
sources of interest and fitting the v/hole paper more posi lively 
into his daily life. Looking at an event, he will wish to get at the 
story behind the story, the slow significant human narrative of 
which the event ia the crisis, not only for the sake of presenting 
the whole truth, but of training the reader to look for the deeper 
facts beneath the news, to read the paper for all there is in it. 
He will wish to present his material in attractive and accessible 
form, witlr enough background to insure thai< it shall bo clearly 
undorsi.ood. 

“Tlie neiYspaper is undoubtedly more vddely, spontanrousl}' 
and eagerly read than any other form of printed matter. It is 
often the chief — sometimes the only— educationa.! resource of ihe 
adult. No small part of the responsibility of the newspaper man, 
therefore, lies in the fact that if the bulk of his readers arc to b| 
educated further, he is the man to educate them, not directly, 
except to a slight degree, but through a skillful selection .and 
presenla.iion of news, utility matter and advertising. This is a 
large task and a wide opportunity for service. It requires insight 
into human motives and into both individual and group behavior 
The local nev/spaper man null need to bring to bear not only his 
powers of observation, his v'dlingness to work and to learn by 
experience, but a knowledge of what the experts hi psycbology, 
economies and sociology can toll him.” ^ 

QUESTIONS 

L What part does the modsrn library play in present-day edncational ma- 
chinery? Explain what is meant by the Btatement that libraries are 
‘'continuation schools for adults." 

2. Give tha estimates of Henry Clay, Theodore Roosevelt, and Charles W. 
Eliot as to the value of books in their lives, 

3, Cite Belden’s analysis as to the principal functions of the public library. 
^Harris. E. P. The Coinmunny Nevispaper. Appleton, 1B23, pp, 50-51. 
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4. Compare the extent of public library service in the rural and urban areas 
of the United States. 

6. How do our expenditures for libraries compare with those for soft drinlis, 
candy, radios, moving pictures, and automobiles? 

6. What do the studies of Gee and Stauffer in Virginia and of Rankir in 
Nebraska show as to the extent which farmers read and the nature of 
their reading matier? 

7. Explrdn what is meant by “state library extension,” how many states 
luive if and the general nature of its services. 

8. Name and briefly characterize three forms of state library extension dis- 
cussed in the text, 

9. Discuss the limitsdicns of stefo library extension aotivitie,?. 

10. How satisfactory is the service afforded rural people by the “membership- 
fee library”'’ the “municipal library”? the “(ow’iship library”? 

11. Explain hov; a “community library” may operate to serve rural people. 

12. Briefly outline the history of the “county library” ides 

13. What is a “county library” and how does it function? 

14. How does the county library serve the villages end the rural schools in 
its territory? 

16. Explain hov/ a county library may be cataldished, and bow it is supported. 

1(3. Discuss the advantages of the county library system as to (1) equplity of 

oppoi'lututy; (21 soivice; and (3) economy. 

17. Toll what is meant liy a "couutiy newspaper.” How do those periodicals 
compare in number with Iho dailies in the United Stt.tcs? 

18. Describe the rblo of the country newspaper as a ooinmunity institution. 

19. Give the three-fold us. fulness of the countin'' weekly in connection vdih 
its specialization in matt.ers of local interest. 

30, Discuss the proiiloms and possibilities of the country newspaper. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV 


COUNTRY SCHOOLS 

The American public school system is weakest in the rural 
sections. The city schools are gencrallj'^ much superior to the rural 
schools. Their revenues are more adequate, their buildings are 
better, the teacher personnel of higher training, and the curriculum 
better adapted to the situations and problems with which the city 
population must deal in even/ daj' life than is true of the rural 
schools. The principal problem in rural education, then, is to 
bring the levels of educational opportunity in the rural sections 
up to those oxicting in the urban communities. 

The education of all of the citizenship of the stole, poor and 
rich, whits and coloied, is a definitely accepted function of the 
modem state. The time is not so long past since such was not 
the case in several states of the nation. The poor considered that 
thejf wore being dubbed as paopers by the early efforts to provide 
free educational faciliiies for their children, and the rich felt that 
such attempts weie unnecessaiy and an addition to their tax 
burden. This situation has completely changed, and today the 
children of all dosses secure their educational equipment in the 
public school system, and the foundations of democratic goverii- 
meni. are therebj'- strengthened. No institution in Amerioen life 
has in it such fine elements of national solidarity and of great 
usefulness as does the public school. A richer meaning is imparted 
to the life of the average citizen, o keener sense of social values is 
created, and the whole effect is to elevate the standard of living 
of our citisenship. 

While not the most important of its contributions, yet certainly 
not the least significant Is the fact, that education pays the state 
in an economic way. A study made of this problem by the United 
States B^u•eau of EducatUm shows that those states having the 
highest per capita incomes today are the ones which a decade or 
two ago spent more per capita for education. If we consider the 
matter of per capita wealth, by states, a. high degree of correla- 
tion is found betw'een high expendiiSiras for education 10 or 20 
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years before and the average per capita wealth at the present 
time. The converse is true that states spending less for education 
were lower in per capita wealth 12 and 23 years later. Moreover, 
the higher per capita incomes and wealth accumulations are usually 
found in the states with the lower percentages of illiteracy, and 
these arc generally the sta.tes with highest educational expenditures. 
The same government report concludes its findings with the state- 
ment that “notwithstanding obvious difficulties of proving such 
matters statistically, it seems clear that properly applied expendi- 
ture for education is profitable to the State, because it tends to 
increase income and wealth, aids in i,he decrease of illiteracy, and 
gives to the individual better oppiortunitics for self-development 
and achievement, as v/ell as a higher standard of living.” 

Since education is so important a function of government in 
both its economic and social values, the quality a,nd extent of 
i.be educational offering of a stale is extremely significant. The 
Irest educated state will become the ’wealthiest, and wfith proper’ 
sort of education, as a result, the most advanced in its civilization. 
Education obviously camnot smooth out entirely the inequalities 
of natural a, bilily among its citizenship, but it is the most potent 
of agencies operating in this direction. Often, well-trained in- 
dividuals of less native ability forge far ahead of the unequipped 
brighter mind. Thus education is an agency working towards the 
goal of equality of opportunity so much sought as an objective 
in a domoeraiiy. 

These things mean that it is incumbent upon a sti3,le to provide 
as nearly as possible equality of educational op];citunity for the 
sevecal component parts of its citizenship. There can be advanced 
no valid reason as to why the country boy and girl should not 
at the hands of the state receive at least a near approach to edu- 
cational facilities equal with those provided for the city boy and 
girl. That this situa,tion does not exist is amply clear from suc- 
ceeding pa,rts of the present discussion. 

Our public instructional system is predicated today upon, the 
major part of the schcol funds coming from the county and dis- 
trict, and the minor part from the state. In the continental United 
States ia 1917-18, 85.2 per cent of the receipts for public schools 
came from county and local sources as compared with 14.8 per 
cent from the state. In 1927-28, the aggregate state support had 
increased relatively 1.4 per’ cent, 16.2 per cent of public school 
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funds coming from the state and 83.8 per cent from county and 
local sources. In almost every state of the nation, there are noto- 
riously poor counties. Such political units in supplying the major 
part of the funds for education of their citizenship cannot measure 
up in the quality of such efforts when compared with the more 
compactly organized and wealthier cities, as well as with the 
richer counties in taxable values. Clearly, it is a case for the help 
of the weaker at the hands of the stronger— a fundamental prin- 
ciple of an enlightened age. 

Is the inequality of wealth distribution the fault of the poorer 
unit? That it is to some extent a lack cf initiative and enterprise 
in developing latent resources and opportunities cannot be denied. 
But to a much greater extent the differences are due to favorable- 
ness of geographic location, the presence of wealth-bearing natural 
resources, and similar irremediable disparities There has always 
been the tendency to greater wealth aggi egotions in the city than 
in the country. But it ma3'' pertinentlj' be remarlccd that a 
great part of this wealth comes from the manufacture or ela,b- 
oration into finished products of raw' materials derived from 
the farm, the forest, and mine. V/e maj' say without fear of 
contradiction that the "greatness of the United States is founded 
on agriculture." 

Moreo'^'er, where have a great portion of the population of the 
cities come from? During the census decade from 1920-30, the 
urban population of the United States has grown proportionately 
about six times as rapidly as that of thts rural sections. It has been 
pointed out that birth rates are lower in the city than in the 
couiiti7/, and death rates tend to be lower nr Ihe country, also. It 
is in the rural areas that the significant natural increase is taking 
place, and it must be thau a considerable proportion of this urban 
grow’th is derived from the countiy population. Gillette ^ tells 
us that in the decade ending in 1920, 45.2 per cent of the total 
urban increase was due to rural migration. In view' of this fact, 
is it not the responsibility of the city to aid substantially in the 
education of its future citizenship? And since education is so 
manifestly a w'ealth-producing factor, can it not be accurately 
argued that to do so is the highest type of investment for future 
dividends? 

In this connection, an examination of the statistics on age 

^ Gilic-ttO. J. M. Tlurul >3i/i ioloi/g. SlaoTCillan, 1923, p. 94. 
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distribution in the rural-farm and urban United States for 1930 
reveals some very significant things. Considering all classes, 36.2 
per cent of Lhe rural population are within the age group from 5 
to 19 years, whereas only 26.3 per cent of the urban population 
are thus distributed. It is evident from these figures that in each 
100 of the populations, rural-fann and urban, there are approxi- 
mately ton more children of school age to be educated in the 
country than in the city, nlso, an examinaticn cf the figures con- 
cerning those within the productive ages of 20 to 44 years shows 
in the rural-fann areas 31 0 per cent as over against 42.2 per cent 
of the total population of the cit 3 r. The age groups of 45 years 
and over show relativelj'- about 2 per cent more of the older 
people in Lhe city than in, the country. Thus, rvith 10 more 
children per 100 of the population 1o educate in the country than 
in the city, there arc about 11 less individuals of productive 
years to provide the means for doing ^o. And whet is the cause 
of this aberrent ago distribution? It is that the city attracts 
those within the productive years of life, and leaves larger propor- 
tions of the young and old in the country. 

Idle proposition is submitted that because they are edl citizens 
of the satne state, (lie rural and the urban boy and girl are en- 
titled to as nearly equivalent educational opportunities as can 
be appro-Kinuitcd. But is not the logic of (ho position indubitalily 
confinnod when it is realized that a great part of the wealth of 
the city comes from the country in its oiigm, and that the urban 
population increase is so largely at the expense of the country, 
lep^ving greater proportions to educate and smaller proportions 
to produce the wealth resources for such educational facilities? 
One cannot ponder ever these facts for long and not be convinced 
that the equalization of educational opportunities is one cf our 
most important national problems. 

1. A Laegeb Unit 

One of the most severely liraitirg factors in rural education 
resides in the fact that in many sections of the nation the unit of 
organisation and administration is too small. The old district 
system admirably served its purpose in the pioneer days of our 
national life. But, today, it is a great contributing factor to 
inequality of educational opportunity. “We glibly speak of 
‘equality of educational ci?portunity' and in the same breath. 
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laud the district system because it is so 'democratic,”’ says 
Mucllerd And he continues: “What democracy or equality of 
educational opportunity is there in a system which will make it 
possible for one rural school district to raise , 1202.83 per pupil on 
a 4 mill tax levy, while another rural school district in the same 
county can raise only .$113 per pupil on a 6 mill levy, and a third 
can raise $369.03 per pupil on a 7 mill le^y/, as is the case in one 
of the counties in Washiogton? ” The illustration is widely ap- 
plicable in various sections of the nation. 

What are the results of such v/ide disparities iu the distribution 
of school resources? Just what 'would be expected. Many school 
districts suffer from short terms; poor buildings; underpaid 
teachers and hence immature, inexperienced, and pooriy quali- 
fied ones; and a whole train of similar conditions traceable to 
the same general cause. Accomparyung theso disadvantages, 
the district is often too limited an area to find school boiirds 
which are really qualified to administer school matters at all 
properly. 

City school organize, tion points the waj' to remedy the situsdion. 
No longer are city schools supported and administered by wards. 
The city provides for all of its schools as a part, of the annurJ 
budget, and eq\ial opportunity is afforded all of its children. The 
county is increasingly becoming the unit of school administration.^ 
The towi'ship of the northern part of the United States, while 
usually a larger unit than the district, is open to man’' of the same 
i-riticisms. In the strong county unit form, the county beard of 
education selects the county supeiintendeiit of schools, and in 
advisement ^Y^th him, hires the teachers, determines tho county 
school tax,, makes appropriations, and in general manages the 
school system according to the plan of the customary city school 
system. Not aU of the states auth the county unit foim have so 
compact .and effective an organization as is provided in i.he strong 
tjq30. In the weak county unit form the district boards constitute 
the dominant administrative agencies, i.he county superintendent 
of education is elected by the people, and the county remains as 
a contributor to school finances. No matter how many additional 
duties are added so long as the district authorities have the dom- 
inant power for local school purposes, the county unit must he 
characterized as the weak form. The states having the strong 

^ Maelier. A, I>. Pcof/j t»s«>e Trenee in Eduu-iion. Cemury Co„ 1D2G, p. 5. 
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county unit fonn of organization are Alabama, Florida, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Maryland, New Mexico, North Carolina, Tennessee, 
Utah, Virginia, and most of Georgia. The weak county unit form 
exists in Arizona, Arkansas, C.alifornia, parts of Georgia, Missis- 
sippi, Ohio, South Carolina, Texas, and Washington. Feeble be- 
ginnings ha\c been mode towards county unit organ' zation in 
Iowa, Minne.sota, and Wisconsin. ' 

The advantages of the county unit have been demonstrated as 
numerous and significant. Only the pi incipal oncss will bs enumer- 
ated. (1) Attention has already been directed 1.0 the fact, that in 
using the county as s. 'anil, it is possible to distribute available 
school funds equitably over the county, removing the inequalities 
of support among the poorer and wesJthicr areas in taxaiilc values 
(2) A more efficient administrative machinery is provided. A coun- 
ty board of education of good caliber is elected by the people of 
t;ho County, and responsibility for efficient management is jilaced 
upon Ihoir ahouldors. (3) Uniformity is oslablisbr-d throughout 
the unit with regard to length of school terms, qualifications of 
teachers, auiiendsion, adequate school oquipmeni, and similar 
matters (4) The count 3 '- superintendont of educauon is appointed 
by the board, insuring a higher grade official and an indefinite ten- 
ure, This ms'-kos for the establishment of long-lime policies in the 
development of the school system largely removed from Ihe sphere 
of politics. (5) A definite, uniform, .salary schedule can ho estab- 
lished which will provide as good a teacher in the poorer as in the 
W'ealthier areas of !,ho countj'-. (6) Medical service in the foim of a 
couniy physician, public health nurses, and dentaJ facilities aro 
much more practical for a county than for a district plan of organi- 
zation, (7) Consolidations of schools can be intoHigently and sys- 
tematically planned and effected, a situation impo,ssiblc under the 
district typo of organization, fS) The larger unit makes possible 
effective supervision of the schools of a couniy. Instead of the 
supervision being limited to one visit a year from the county super- 
intendent, well-trained, experienced rural school supervisors m.ay 
be employed with tremendous benefit to the entire school aj’^stera. 
(9) Many economics are offecled in the larger unit which arc im- 
possible under the district plan. Supplies may be purchased in 
bulk, trustees’ salaries and office expense are reduced, permanent 
improvements ore more cccnomioaUy provided, and often it is 
' Ih{d,t pp, i2-13. 
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found possible to decrease the number of teachers, due to a more 
sensible location of the schools. 

2. Consolidation oi’ Schools 

Almost one hundred years ago, Horace Mann said that one- 
teacher schools “crumble the teacher’s time into dust.” He stated 
that this was true because of the great diversity of subjects and 
the large number of classes which the teacher in such a school must 
handle. Although the defects of the one-teacher rural school have 
been so long apparent, there are many of them still in existence, 
and tbs possibility seems strong that they vdll continue to be for 
some years to come. In 1924, there were 165,417 one-room schools 
to the United States.^ In 1922, there were 10,028 more, cr 175,115 
which uidiostc.s that substantial progress is being made in reducing 
the number. One of the important problems of rural education is 
to ra 0 .ke such schools more eflneient. That task is a discoui aging 
one in. the light of Horace Mann’s strietures, Init much lime and 
serious investigation have been given to the problem with results 
which have justified the effort. 

However, the more we learn of the limitations of the one- teacher 
school, the more we become converted lo the idea of the consoli- 
dated school. Knight says: “Most of the inequalities that now 
exist in public education can be removed by the consolidation of, 
the small, weak, pooily graded and poorly taught schools into 
large, strong, well graded schools, properly located, adequately 
equipped, effectively taught by competent, well-trained teachers. 
The purpose of the consolidated school is to give la)'ger and better 
educational service to the community. Intelligent consolidation 
means a larger taxable area, better buildings and equipment, better 
teachers, enriched courses of study, better grading and classification 
of pupils, closer and more intelligent supervision, more Vi^holesome 
and attractive community spirit. The minimum standard for 
rural school consolidation and transportation requires the school 
authorities to consider the needs of the county at large rathei than 
the desires of special localities.’’® 

By “consolidation” is meant the concentration of school work 
in a smaller number of places, under more centralized control, thus 

I Covert, Timoa. ConMiulcUi'on ot Schools and 'Vfans'parialion, of Pupils, U. S. 
Bursau of Bduoation. Rural School Circular No. 16, April, 1926. 

“Knight, B. W. ’'Ftiadatueiitui Nccda of tlfe Country School” in Gee, vViiuon. 
The C'our.itt, UU of Noiion. TL of North Carolina Press, 1930, pp, 151-163. 
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providing more adequate financial support. The terra "centralized 
school” is sometimes used S3raonymously with the “consolidated 
school,” but it is more accurately applied to the centralizing of 
schools or grades in a district, at one central point therein. For 
example, a consolidated district may have within it a number of 
one-room schools, and yet, have the upper grades and the high 
school “central] .zed” in a central^ located building. Consolidation 
also may be complete or partial by grades or territory. It is com- 
plete by grades when all of the children of elementary grade and 
high school grade in the consolidated district, are transported to 
the central school, and it is partial in the case of the centralized 
school as above defined. Consolidation ^s complete by territory 
v/hen all of the schools of the administrative unit, township, or 
ccamtj'- are included in the consolidated program, and partial 
consolidation by territory when some districts of tho adminisi, ra- 
ti vo unit are not included. 

It is apparent from these distinctions that the size of the con- 
solidated distiict varies in different parts of the nation. There arc 
three general rcquii-emcnts * vdth regard t,o the size of tho area 
to bo consolidaiod; First, there must he sufficient la-ciiblc properly 
to insure adequate schoc'l facilities without fin oxorhi1,ant, tax rate. 
Tho standard sot here is that the taxable pioporiy vahics should 
not be les‘ than 12,000,000. In actual application there is wide 
variation in this particular. Second, there must be a sufficient 
number of pupils within the area, to justify a, good graded school 
and a high school. The children in the grades should not number 
less than 80 to raaintahi a four-toacher graded school, nor should 
they be less than GO for a four-year high school. Third, the l,each- 
ers must be v/cll qualified, and housed comfortably, and safe and 
effective transportation must be provided for the children. Teach- 
erages built conveniently to the central school are now being widely 
used 1,0 solve the problem of comfortable and congenial living con- 
ditions for the teaching staff. It is generally agreed that the dis- 
tance children are transported should not exceed one hour's ride for 
the child farthest removed from the school, and too much cai'e 
cannot bs given to l,he selection of a safe driver of good moral 
character. 

Ever since the development of the consolidation ides, there has 
been much discussion as to w'bether the consolidated schools 

^ MnelUr, A. D. Qp. cit., pp. 50-61* 
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should be located in the open-country or in the village. The argu- 
ments on both sides of the issue are briefly but well sot forth in the 
following quotation: 

There is some disagreement among ruial eclucatois as to which is 
the best place to erect the new central building, when a consolidation 
is effected, the open country or the village Those favoring the open 
country maintain that the only way to create rural-mindcdncss and a 
love for the farm, and to prevent the younger generation from leaving 
the farm is to have a typical rural school, .situated in a rural setting free 
from, tlie contominalion of urban association, whore truly rural life 
courses may be offered. 

Tliose favoring village consolidation maintain that the natural com- 
munity center is the village and that we have no right te deprive the 
child of the cle'velopment he might receive through as-soeiating wuth 
viUape children. We have no right i.o limit the child’s life poscibilitics 
to one occup-ation, farming. The country child’s education should Ire 
the some as that of the village child, so that he may have the same 
choice of a life career. 

Doubtless there is some weight to arguments on either iside, Our 
village and city high schools have unquestionably been educating young 
people away from the fanu. The chief reason for this has been, prolc- 
ably, the fact that they offered merely academic or college preparatory 
courses. They have been unable, because of siwe to offer more Hut, 
I do not believe that we can lay the entire blame on the high soliool. 
Many young people who have not attended high school, I'.avo left the 
famci merely because the city offered more attractions. Farm life was 
one round of monotony. The consolidated school is doing muoh, anct 
can do a great deal, to change this state of affairs. A real consolidated 
school is more than a place where children meet to receive instruction; 
it is a community center where all members of the community, large 
and small, come together and are bound by common ties of social 
rektionsbip. 

In. some sections of oui country this “conununity” needs to be 
created. No former center oxists; and here the -jpen country consolidated 
school is the only .solution. This is the oase v/ith many of our best 
consolidations in the West, 

In many sections of the country, perhaps, the best consolidations 
can be effected by including the natural trade and community center — 
the village'— in the consolidated district, by erecting the new central 
building here. Most of the taxable wealth of the co.mmunity will be 
centered in the viUago, and it is only fair that this wealth, which is 
created by the commiuiity, should help educate the children of the 
coDimunity. Little apprehension need be felt that the village center 
will spoil the country ehild for ths farm. In the present age of the 
avflomobile he will mingle with much wider circles than his immediate 
neighborhood, and if farm life is not maflo .more attractive to him than 
city life, he will leave the farm in spite of a rural sohool in a i aral setting. 
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The problem is not so much one of location as it is one of stimulation. 
The country boy and girl must be lllled with enthusiasm for country 
life, by having all its possibilities revealed to them. The village center 
is sufficiently rural in its make-up to make it possible to offer rural 
life courses together with the other courses, li ''vill be possible io have 
demonstration plots and to carry on club work just a.s easily from the 
village consolidated school as froni the open country consolidated 
school, ^ 


3. Thb Element oe SuriiRvisiON 

There are in the United States about 230,000 rural and small 
town school teachers. About 53,000, or approximately 23 per cent 
of these, have had less than two years of study beyond the elemen- 
tary school. More than one-third of them have not even graduated 
from high school. Tiie eighth grade tops the lirrats of educational 
training for fully 15,000 cf them- In a,cldiiion, around 5,000 have 
completed only the sixth grade or loss Ae many as 4,000,000 chil- 
clver. in the rural areas of the United States have only the edu- 
calion.al advantages offered In old-fashioned and primitive one' 
lonchcr schools, 

'rho need for a oaiofid supervision of the activilies of this gen.« 
orally poorly trained personnel are obvious, and require llLtlo argu- 
ment lo justify such a contention. One of the best students of the 
problem of ."ural education in the United States &aj''s in this con- 
"heolion: 

Schools of this kind do not have and cannot have a social vision. 
Tiifi teachers are not centers of iighi and loading. Spiritless, uninspired, 
and uninspiring they grope their way clumsily and aimlessly through 
the routine and monomny of giving and hearing Icosoiis, w'''ioh number 
in some cases thirty-five to forty a day in the one-tcaohor schools. 
Many of the teachers are doubtless doing the best they can, as well as 
their little light will allow. But most of them are v/i tbout adequate prep- 
aration and ti'sining and a great many of them are in charge of schools 
for the first time. They go on from day to day, week to vreek. and from 
month to month without any professional help or supervisory guidance 
whatever from those who know. Chained in their own helplessness 
they are allowed to wai'p tho plastic minds of little childi'en, many of 
vffiom seek and find escape from, the dreary surroundings as soon as 
thej' are able, probably to beco.me, as they grow older, stubbern. oppo- 
nents to any proposal for schools better than they themselves have 
known, Most of the to9,ohing in tho rural schools is, for these reasons, 
below acceptable standards and a great deal of it is far Ijelorv such 


1 MuoUer, A. n. Oj), oA, pp. 5S-60. 
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standards. Superior teaching is not often seen; it is generaily lifeless 
and marked by a lack of acquaintance with modern materials and 
methods of instruction. The poor preparation of the teachers, the short 
terms of the schools, the lack of supervision, poor equipment and un- 
wholesome surroundirgs, and the irreguiftrity o’" attendance, make 
many of the rural schools mere makeshifts of educational agencies. 
Mucli of the instruction in many of the small rural schools is prcbablj- 
no better today than that found in such schools twenty-five or thirty 
years ago. 

The rural schools suffer seriously from a lack of proper supervision, 
a defect that reflects itself in the absence among the teachers of a 
professional attitude, the obsenes of any observable unity of purpose, 
and in tho absence of any general understanding of educational ideals, 
objectives, and policies. It reflects itself also in the ab.s3nc3 of whole- 
some community spirit. School societies, parents’ and teachers’ organ- 
izations, debating, athletic, library, musical, civic and other clubs are 
not numerous in the rural areas. The possilrilities of raalcing the school 
the community center have not been realized generally. Few of the 
agencies now ao widely used in progressive urban school systems to 
unify the ednoatioual work of the commun'ty and to encourage collec- 
tive action are being utilized in rural areas. The lack of adequate rural 
school supervision results, therefore, in much social waste, prevents 
the public from becoming acquaintccl v,’ith the needs and vitally inter- 
ested in the problems of the schools, and prevents the school from 
becoming acquainted with the needs and problems of the community 
The value of cornpeleot rural school supervision is now recognized iii 
all progressive school systems. Besides greatly improving instruction, 
su’jervision increases the children’s interest in and appreciation of their 
school work. It also encourages them to loc»k beyond the conventienal 
subjects taiigh.t in the school, enables them to discover intorosts in 
new subjects, leads them to v'ider reading and establishes in them 
reading habits. It also leads them and their parents to leel the need 
for improving Iheir school. 

Intelligent and effective supervision justifies itself as an agency for 
unifying the educational work of the county. It enables the county 
school authorities to gain an intelligent view of the teachers as indi- 
rriduals, it encourages a community to desire and to make effort to 
get good teachers, and it also encourages and assists the W'eaksr teachers 
to become stronger. Supervision, helps to remove isolation, one of the 
greatest obstacles to effective educational v.'ork in many of the rural 
schools. Isolation is the mother of many evils, among them retardation 
and backwardness for pupil, teacher, and community. Sympathetic 
supervision helps tq break down barriers, to foster understanding, and 
to organize all the forces of the community’. Supm-vision works against 
provincialism and narrowness and makes for a vridsr educational and 
social outlook,* 

* KTmEhf, E. W in Gee, tVilaou. The Coutn'ry Id/f oj the Nation., G. of North 
Cai-oJiua Press, 1930, pp. 112 144, 
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Foremost in any plan of effective rural supervision comes the 
county superintendent of education. For many years in l.he his- 
tory of rural education, he was the only supervisor whose services 
the county had by which to ameliorate the appalling deficiencies 
of training in his teacher personnel. With the many duties which 
such an official has upon bis shoulders, he could roach the individ- 
ual school about once a year. Such an occasional visit could do 
little more than strike terror into the heart of the isolated countrj'' 
ie.achor, who under different conditions, would reveal an eagerness 
to talk over her numerous school problems with some one ap- 
proaching her with tact and understanding. To meet this situation, 
exjierienced teachers have been developed into rural school super- 
visors, and their contribution to increased school efficiency has 
been enormous. But if such work is to be developed, first of all the 
county superintendent must appreciate the valuo in the light of 
the need and the deraonstrrded achievement of such efforts in 
numerous parts of the nation. 

1. Ths Coiinti' Supeyi'nieident of Educaiion . — A wholesale in- 
dictment of the county superiniendents of education would bo 
unwarranted. M?,ry of them, particularly in the states where the 
larger ndministrativc unit has been oslnblishcd, are '■xperionced, 
and Veil quadifled for thoir job. However, in the majority of states 
the mi-ilhod of selection and the salaries militate against such, satis- 
faclory conditions. Flection by Ihc people, too often upon hand- 
shaking ability rather than educational qualifications, is still the 
],n’evailing method of selecting the count 3 '- superintondent, This 
method is practiced in 25 states In 16 states these officials are 
appointed b:/ local boards of education or local civil boards. The 
state board of educadon or the state commissioner appoints the 
county superintendent in seven states. ’ Ths term of office varies 
from Otis to fi-vo years. In the states in which the count?/ superin- 
tendeni. is an elective officer the term is two or four years. 

For the United States as a whole the salaries are most frequently 
betv/esn $1,500 and $2,000. The best paid superintendents arc 
those in whose supervisory area a largo cit;-' is included, in such 
instances the salary reaching as much as $10,000 or ever. These 
instances unfortunately are relatively rare. In general, the rural 

* Cook. K.'3thoriTi'3 M. Salaries and Certain Legal Provisions Relating to the County 
Sciwol Stiperimendenoy in the United Stales. Buml S«hool Leaflet No. 45, Bureau of 
Educifttim, 'Washington, 1S2S. 
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superintendent is paid much less than corresponding urban posi- 
tions provide, and the factor operates to limit the qualifications 
of the rural official. 

Fortunately, there is a growing tendency, particularly since 
1916, to set up for rural superintendents by state law certain eligi- 
bility requirements of an educational nature. " Educational qualifi- 
cations for county and other rura,l superintendents, as prescribed bv 
law, are not so high nor so specialized as the importance of the posi- 
tion appears to justify. Fortunately in manvstates. especially tl losc 
in which the appointment is made by boards which have some froc- 
dora in fixing salaries, the legal qualifications are considered only as 
setting a minimum standard of eligibility. Actual qualifications of 
the superintendents in service, particularly wheri established by ap- 
pointing boards and sometimes even in states in which the dcctu'c 
system prevails are higher than the legal requirement. On the other 
hand, there p.rc many counties in which minimum qualifications 
prescribed by their respective state lav/s are considered adequate.” ’■ 
The conclusion is justified that the situation with regard to tiro 
county superintendency of schools in the United States in the ma- 
jority of states is far from satisfactory. The first step in adequate 
supervision is in improvement in this strategic position, and the 
adoption of the larger unit is an effective step in that direotion. 

2. Ru'^'a! Supervisors . — A close student “ of educational prob- 
lems states that native teaching ability, academic and professionar 
training, and opportunity to gain experience under intelligent 
g"!] dance are the three factora which make for skillful teaching. 
The last two of these arc notoriously lacking in rural schools, and 
it is for this reason that effective rural supervision is so necessary. 
Thus rural supervisors are field agents largely from the county 
superintendent’s office v/ho are concerned w/ith the improvement 
of teachers in service. 

Their principal functions ma 7 / be listed as follows: (1) Giving 
advice as to methods of teaching. (2) Deciding upon special meth- 
ods for required use. f3) Meeting the problems of in-schocl v/ork 
as presented to her by the teacher. (4) Making recomidendations 
with regard to the details of in-school work. (5) Carefully observ- 
ing methods of instniotion and management, and offering cen- 
stnietive suggestions for improvement in these features. (6) Fes- 

* Cook, Katherine M. Op. t-ii., pp. lS-i7. 

5 Mud'.er, A. D. Op. oii., p 79. 
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tering and guiding the work of local or group teachers’ meetings. 
(7) Furnishing assistance to the teacher in organizing worth while 
school clubs. (8) Special advice as to reading and study designed 
to advance professional equipment. (9") Analyzing the data from 
tests and measurements, and interpretmg the results to the teacher. 

Even a partial achievement of such a task calls for a number 
of essential requirements, not alwavs easity found in an individual. 
Some of the principal ones of these are; 

1. Pionoanced possibilities of leadership, including an inspiring per- 
sonality and skill in effective public speaking. 

2. Speci.al ability in stimulating rural school improvement thmugh 
such means as demonstration teaching and the holding of successful 
group and individual conferences. 

3. Several years of successful teaching in elementary schools, in- 
cludiiig preferably some rural-school experience. 

4. Graduation trom a standard normal .school and in addition the 
attaining of a college degree. 

5. Pdrst-hand acquaintance with and sympathetic interest in rinal 
conditions and rural needs. 

G. Capacity for professional growth, as shown by the undertaking of 
progressive activities in school work, attendance at summer schools, etc. 

7. Inch'Str>, versatility, good judgment, health and vifcohty. 

8. Ability to cooper.ato with county superintcnclcnts and normal 
instructor.s in preparing rural tcachevs. 

Concerning the last point it should be added that, so far as is com- 
■> patible willi lojmlty to administrative officers, the supervisor has the 
right, in common with any citizen, to assist educational leaders to 
iiiiprcve the administrative machinery or secure the passage of needed 
laws, The supervisor’s work, however, is not to attempt to change the 
administrative machinery except an conferences with administrative 
officers provide the opportunity; the ethics of the situation demand that 
loyalty to the administrative officei's under whom the supervisor works 
should be the first consideration 

The experience of the past 10 years proves convincingly that rural 
supervision pay.s Its ultimate and complete success is ccaditicnsd by 
the administrative system under which the supervisor work'-; travel 
conditions in the territory supemused; rural teacher preparation; the 
supendsory load given to one person; the support received from the 
State (ispartmsnt of education, the coimty superintendent, the State 
teachers’ association; the cohperation secured from teacher-preparing 
institutions of all kinds; the strength of the organization effected by 
the supervisors themselves; and adequate provision for securing definite, 
thorough preparation for the work of supervision. 

Rural super^dsors hold a strategic position. The future of rural edu- 
cation is largely in their hax!,ds. On the successM efforts of the thou- 
sand or more rural supervisors at work through the country today 
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depend to a very large degree the progress and influence of the rural 
schools they serve. Without rural supervisors at work in every jmrt 
of every state where rural schools arc found there is very little hope 
for rural education.^ 

4. Equalization of Educational Otuoutunities 
It is not difficult to establish the fact that the Amcrioan people 
can well afford to provide adequate educational opportunities for 
all of then children. Recent hgurcs ^ show that in 1926, the esti- 
mated national income was .IfSd.ldOjOOOjOOO. The expenditures 
in 1926-26 for public elenientarj' and secondary schools amounted 
to $2,026,308,190, or 2.68 per cent of the total income. In the year 

1926, the expenditures for life insurance totalled in round numbers 
$2,624,000,000, considerably mere than the entire cost of the public 
school system. But still more eloquent as an argument for adequate 
school support is the sum expended for passenger automobiles in 

1927, in round numbeis $12,000,000,000, or abo’ut six tiroes the 
public school expenditures. 

The generally accepted theory of education in the United States 
is that it is a definite responsibility of the state. This is written 
into most state constitutions, and is supported by innumerablo 
court decisions throughout the country The implications of this 
situation are to the effect that the state should, if necessary, pro- 
vide the funds to support a minimuin standard of educational 
advantages thi’oughout its borders. However, the development 
of educational finance has been to encourage local initiative and 
the major source of support of public schools in this country is 
that derived from the county and the school district- This is 
perhaps advisable because the duties of state govermnent are 
numerous and expensive, and its sources of revenue limited. Yet 
the responsibility of an equalization of educational opportunities 
among the poorer and wealthier counties of .a state is clearly 
one which is upon the shoulders of the sta.te, because by no other 
machinery can it be effected. 

There has been throughout the nation a growing tendency for 
an increase in the amount of money invested in education by the 
state These have in recent years partly taken the form of what 
is known as an “equalization fund.” But the standards and costs 

’ RgjTiolds, Annie. Sams Lsssmts from a Decade of Rural Supernaion- Bull. 
1925, No. 9, TJ. S, Bureau of Education, pp. 18-19. 

’^Research Bulhtlu, National Eduoatioa AsaotiiaUon, Vol. VII, No. 1, Jan. 1929, 
pp. 9, 15, and 10. 
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of education have been advancing at a considerable rate, and we 
find that the percentage of state contributions has decreased from 
23.8 per cent in 1890 to 16.2 per cent in 1921, while local and 
county support had increa,SGd from 76.3 per cent to 83.8 per cent 
in the same time.'^ It has been generally recognized that the prin- 
ciple of stimiilation must bo considered in aiding the backtvard 
counties; for it is possible through a system of state-aid to pau- 
perize these counties, and to burden the state with so excessive 
a tax load that a popular reaction will occur, and one which is 
likely to be prejudicial to the effective development of health, 
public welfare, higher education, and other necessary phases of 
normal state life. Consequently, any sound system of equalization 
must consider the extent of the ability of each political unit to 
meet its just portion of the burden of school support. Often- 
times, though, the basis of distribution of a purported equalization 
fund has operated to benefit tbe wealthier counties more than the 
poorer, a sii, nation which must be g\iardcd against. In disoiissing 
this matter of state-aid, Mycis says; 

Slate aid iii these typical case.s tuids (o give the larger amounts in 
the wealthier school di'-'tvic.ts. Almor.t evciy equalization inea«ur'' (iiuv- 
tains a "joker” or is m drawn that its aotiuil ojicration defeats the pur- 
pose for which it was apparently designed. One state (Pennsylvania) 
provides for equalization by ]iayiiig as liigli as eignty per cent of tuach- 
* ei.s’ saiaricH in the supjiosodly poorest districts and only twenty per 
cent in the supposedly richest, but variation in salaries provided by the 
same act defeats its purpose in that eighty jier cent of the small salary 
provided for the poor districts is largely offset by twenty per cent of 
the large salary provided for the rich district. Other controlled factors 
in classifying the districts according to wealth practically nullify the 
equalization effect of the act. Baldwin shows hovi this form of equal- 
ization in Pennsylvania leaves districts with tax rates varying from .4 
of a mill to 21 9 mills. 

T'he comnicn typical procedures in distributing State aid to echcols 
which tend to give less to the poor and more to the wealthy districts 
are distributions on the basis of: 

1. School population. 

2. School enrollment. 

3. Number of teachers employed without State control. 

4. Special aid for approval services or organisation, such as; teaching 
special subjects, providing supervision, effecting eoasolidat'on, etc. 

ProGcdure.4 in distributing State aid wliich should tend to equalize 
educational opportunities are distributions on the basis of: 

1. A basic salary for all te 3 ,chers actually needed. (The actual num- 
* Batterwortli, J. E Rural School Adminiatratian. MacmiUan., 1926, pp, 321-323. 
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bor of teachers needed is a technical professional problem involving 
many factors.) 

2. A percentage of teachers’ salaries in inverse ratio to the taxables 
in the local school units, where the number of teachers actually needed 
is controlled, a basic State salary is set and assessments arc equalized. 

3. A percentage of the cost of the minimum State standard educa- 
tional program in iiivsrsc ratio of the taxables in the local school units 
when assessments are equalized. 

The difficulties in making State Equalization Funds effective are 
found in the technical procedures in determining the taxables in the 
different school units so they are justly comparable and, on the other 
hand, defining uniform state educational standards. In each field are 
found so many inter-relatcd and conditionirg factors that it has, so 
far, appeared almost impossible to secure the passage of an equalization 
bill which in realitj' equalizes educational oppertunity and support. 

The distribution specified oy the professional educator was deter- 
mined a generation ago and experience has shown that almost every 
other conceivable method has failed in practice, In 1905 Cubberley 
developed the follcv/ing guiding principle: “The real unit of cost is the 
teacher. Hence, the teacher employed should occupy a prominent 
place in any general apportionment plan, the balance being given on a 
basis which considers reg\ilarity of attendance at school.” In 1927, 
Balchnn summarizes his evaluation of the equalization funds in the 
vajious states and says: “Apportionment of relatively laigo amounts 
per teacher seems to equalize both opportunity and burden up to rcla 
tively high minimum educational offering. Kb amounts apportioned 
per teacher decrease, the effectiveness of this measure decreases also.” 
These conclusions presuppose efficient professional administration anj»“ 
control of such factors as a basic salary or salary schedules and the 
number cf teacheis actually needed. 

State aid may be justified for purposes other than equalization. 
Special aid for appro^fed services which tend to .make eduooliif''nl 
opportunities unequal, may serve purposes almost as important as 
ecivialization. The equalization fund, however, is the first consideration 
as it deals with a minimum standard educational service which the 
State shoxJd guarontee every child, whereas the special appropriation 
for approved educational pi actives is of second impoitance as it me.kes 
for growth and development. A perfect equalization fund might tend 
to make a standard and static educational system, whereas the special 
appropriation for approved practices tends to encourage change and 
growth. Equalization and special aid each tends tc counterbalance the 
effect of the other bat together make for optimum conditions in edu- 
cation,^ 

The matter of method of distribution of such equalization funds 
will be recognised from the foregoing discussion as a technicaJ 

‘ J*'® Eycalizatio!. Ptno for rSducrtioi m Other St&taa.” If.vi- 

versity of V%rai,/i%a A u'/i? Le'ter, Vol. VI, No, 4, Nov. IS, 1929. 
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one, and one which the students of educational finance are tackling 
with vigor, but which has not as yet been satisfactorily deter- 
mined on a fair and practical basis. The important point to es- 
tablish in such a necessarily brief discussion as the present is 
that it is the duty of the state to see that children who are born 
in poorer counties are not penalized in educational advantages 
on that account. There are many who believe that if the burden 
of adequate educational support proves too heavy for the state 
and local units, the federal gove?-nment sustains a responsibility 
to extend its resources in this direction. 

5 CoMPunsoRY Education 

It would not seem that it should be necessary to bring force 
to beai' upon a people in order that they educate their children. 
But the travesty of the situation is that those who are least able 
to educate their children at their own expense are very often the 
ones who are most neghgent m availing themselves of the facilities 
offered by the public school systeii'. So thni nt least a minimum 
of educational cqvdpmont may applj"- to all of the citizenship, 
eveiy state has passed compulsory education laws, varying in 
the standards tha1. are set 

The compulsory idea in education is not a new one. About 
a hundred years before the fi'-st permanent settlemerrt irr this 
country at Jamestown, Virginia, Luther propounded to the 
Elector of Saxony the proposition that: “Government, as the 
natural guardian of rdl the young has the right to compel the 
people to support schools.” The Pilgrim Pathers, before they 
left the Mayflov/er to land on the soil of the new natioxi, passed 
a resolution to the effect that “we ha,ve com© to this new world 
that w'e may educate our children”; and among the first legis- 
lative acts under the Colony charter of Massachusetts Bay is 
to be found the statement: “It is ordered, that the selectmen of 
everur town in the several precincts and quarters where they 
dw'ell shall have a vigilant eye over their brethren and neighbors 
to see that none of them shall suffer so much barbarism in any 
of their families as not to endeavour to teach, by themselves or 
others, their children and apprentices, so much learning as may 
enable them perfectly to read the English tongue and knowledge 
of the capital la-ws.” ICleesecker says in this connection that “in 
1642 the General Court of ‘Massachusetts Colony ordered that 
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the chosen administrative officers of every town should be charged 
with the duty and power to take account of parents and their 
children, 'Concerning their calling and employment of their 
children, especially of their ability to read and understand the 
principles of religion and the capital laws of then countiy.’ The 
order imposed fines upon any refusing to render such accounts as 
shall be required by the administrative officers. This law was 
supplemented by further order of the court in 1647, which re- 
quired ever,' to’vvn with 50 families to provide a schoolmaster to 
teach all children who 'shall resorte to him, to write and read;’ 
and w'hieb furthermore required ev'-ery town of 100 families to 
‘sett up a grammar schoole.’ These orders sprang ftom iffie cen- 
viction that, all children should be educated, and that the parent, 
community, and state should be jointly charged vath this responsi- 
biliUn They embedied the principles upon v/hich modern com- 
pulsory education rests and became the basis of the publio-Bchocl 
system of Massachusetts and the prototype of shnilar State sys- 
tems throughout the United States.” * 

A fairly suminaiy picture of the extent of the requirements of 
the several states in the laattei- of compulsory education maj' be 
secured from the following condensed arrangement: “ 

Laws Hi.^uating to CoMr-niiSoar BctiCATioN 

The a-verage mioimura age for compulsory attendance is 7.36. r 

Two States mako age of 6 the miniir-ueu; N8\\ hloxico and Ohio. 

Twenty-eight States make age of 7 the minimum. 


Arkansas 

Iowa 

Mississippi 

Rhode Island 

Connecticut 

Kansas 

Missouri 

Tennessee 

Delaware 

Kentucky 

N efcraska 

Virginia ♦ 

District of 

Louisiana 

Nevada 

West Virginia 

Columbia 

Maine 

New Jersey 

Wisconsin 

Uoricla 

Maryland 

New York 

Wyoming 

Illinois 

Massaohuoetls 

North Carolina 

IndiaiiA 

Michigan 

North Dakota 


Eighteen States 

make age of 8 the mimmum: 


Alabama 

Idaho 

Pennsylvania 

Verm cut 

Arizona 

Minnesota 

Houth Carolina 

Virginia * 

California 

Montana 

South Dakota 

Washington 

Colorado 

New Hampshire 

Texas 

Georgia 

Oklahoma 

Utah 



♦Except for any Bounty whinh decides to make it 8-16. The age waa 8-14 until 1928. 

One State makes age of 9 the minimum: Oregon 
^ Kleesocker, W. W, iaws Relating to Cotnpulsorj Education, U. S, Bureau of 
Eduontioa , Bull. No. 20, 1S2S, pp. 1-2. 

6-7. 
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Maximum Aqes foe Compulsoey Regitlar Scuool Attendanob 

The average maximum age for compulsory regular school attendance is 16. 
Mve States require attendance until 18; 

Idaho Ohio Okiahoma Utah 

Nevada 

Five Stares require attendance until 17: 

Uelav/are Maryland North Dakota South Dakota 

Maine 


Thirty-one States require attendance utdil 16. 


Alabama 
Arizona 
rialifornia 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
District of 
Golum bia 
Florida 


Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Maagachusette 

Michigan 

Minnesota 


Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Now Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
N cw Yoik 


Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
Tennee«oe 
Vermont 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyouiing 


Tl.i’ce St.itea require itiendanoe until 15. Aikansas, Oregon, and Virginia. 
Five vSfates require attendance until 11 • 

Gsoigli No- 111 Carolina South Carolina Texas 

Lunlai-kna 


Number of Years of Requear School Attenbance PuEiiOiivSn 

The average number of jCsxk required is 8.65. Ono State requires 12 years: 
Ohio. 

One State requires 11 years: Nevada. 

Eight States require 10 years: 


Delaware 

Maine 

New Mexico 

Oklahoma 

Idaho 

Maryland 

North Dakota 

Utah 

Twenty-one 

States requiie 9 years: 



Cormectieut 

Iowa 

Missouri 

South Dakota 

District of 

Kan SIP 

Nebraska 

Tennessee 

Columbia 

Kentucky 

New Jersey 

West Virginia 

Florida 

Massachusetts 

New Yorx 

Wisconsin 

lUinois 

Michigait 

Rhode laiand 

■Wyoming 

Indiana 

Mississippi 



Twelvs States require S years : 



Alabama 

Ctilifornia 

Montana 

Vermont 

Ariisoria 

Colorado 

New Rampshire 

Viiginia 

Arkansas 

Minnesota 

Pennsylvania 

Washington 


Two States require 7 years . Louisiana and North Carolina. 

Four States require 6 years : 

Georgia Oregon South Carolina Texas 
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Minimum Term op Required Attendance 
The average mirdmuia annual school term required is 7.23 months. 
One State requires 38 weeks: Connecticut. 

Eight States require 9 months: 


restrict of 

Montana * 

New Hampshire 

New York 

Columbia 

Nebraska f 

New Jersey 

Rliode Island 

Maryland 




Eighteen States 

require 8 months: 



Arizona 

Massaohuaeits 

Pennsylvania 

Washington 

Caliiornia 

Missouri 

South Dakota 

West Virginia 

Delaware 

Nevada 

Tennessee 

Wisconsin 

Iowa 

Ohio 

Vermont (8| months) 

Wyoming 

Kansas 

Oregon 



Eleven States require 7 montha: 



Idaho 

Louisiana 

Michigan 

North Dakota 

Illinois 

Moine (71 months) 

Minuesotii 

South Carolina | 

Kentucky 


New Mexico 

Virginia 

Six States require 6 months: 



Arkansas 

Georgia 

North Carolina 

Texas 

Colorado 

Inchana 




One State requites 5 months: Utah. 

Two States require 4 months: Florida and Mississippi, 

One State requii'es 3 months: Oklahoma. 

One State has no minimum school term: Alabama. 

* Four months in third-plnss district. 

t Six months in districts with loss than 10 pupils. 

$ Except in any district where sohoo! tax is loss than 8 mills and monthly attendance is loss 
than 15, in which case 3 months is required. 

There are many defects in the compulsory education laws in 
several of the states regarding both the extent of educational 
training required and the provisions for actual enforcement. 
“ i^hile publio iuteiest is an important factor in law enforcement, 
a good law must possess in itseE some power of enforcing its pro- 
visions. No law can be sa.tisfaetorily enforced unless adequate 
pen.alties are imposed upon delinquent officers charged with its 
enforoeraent. Ordinarily, courts have no power to impose penalties 
unleas such power is specificall 3 - granted. Penalties upon parents 
are no doubt sufficient in most States to secure compliance on 
their part; but 33 States do not specify any penalty for principals or 
teachers failing to report truancy, and furthermore. 32 do not spec- 
ify penalties for attendance officers who fail to act cm truancji cases. 
Greater concern and vigilance on the part of principals, teachers, 
and attendemce officers could, without doubt, be stimulated by 
imposing adequate penalties upon tlrem for failure to perform." ^ 

^ Klfieseoir^?, W- w. Op. rX, p. 36. 
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G, The School and the Community 

In the old established rural communities, the church, the 
farmers’ organization, and other social organizations are un- 
doubtedly potent influences tor co>Vimunity progress. Due to the 
denominational lines, the church usually cannot function for the 
community as a whole, though it is the poweiful religious center 
for its separate clientele, and for that matter, tc many without 
its fold. Such organizations as the Grange arc rather specialized 
in the extent, of their activities, and altogether too infrequent in 
their branches ( broughout rural sections. But there is everywhere 
a school within easy reach, the recognized property of everyone 
m the community. Each one of these is a logical community 
center, and it is well recognized in the planning of the modern 
consolidated school thpot it must function as such. These modern 
buildings have kitchens in the home ccon'jmics laboratories, and 
thus facilities are present for the preparation of community feeds. 
There is an auditorium for meetings of all worthy kinds affecting 
community welfare ; and usually a stage is provided where amateur 
thcatiicals may be given, widely enlisUng the talent and the 
attendance of all the people. Playgrounds iind athletic fields make 
possible inlcr-community athletic contests, and the support of 
the home team is n strong unifying force in community life. Mabel 
r-C.arnoy says that “the school is the bast and most available center 
for the upbuilding of the country community and may become 
the most immediate and effective local agency in the solution of 
the farm problem.” ‘■ 

Under effective leadership the one-room school can function 
as a community center to a limited extent, but in order that such 
an ideal may be effectively consummated, such a plant as that 
provided by the consolida,ted school must be available. Yffiat is 
being accomplished in such plants in Weld County, Colorado, is 
possible thiougliout the length and breadth of the la.nd. C G. Sar- 
gent in discussing the community activitica of these Colorado 
schools says: 

These schools are fast coming to be real community schools. Most 
of them have sites oi ample size, carefully planned for use. and well 
equipped with all the most common appliances for play activities. 

’ Cainey, Mabel. County Life and the CourUry Sehool^ Row, Poteraon and Co., 
1912, p. 136. 
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They have basket-ball courtB, baseball diamonds, football fields, and 
many have good gymnasiums. Play activities and the literary, musical, 
and social activities of the larger and stronger schools arc well organ- 
ized. Some publish school papers, and most of them have lyceum 
courses. All of diese things make frequent opportiniiticH to invito the 
parents and patrons to attend these school and community functions. 
This community life ^vas anticipated and is amply provided fcr. Tlic 
fine school and community auditoriums, in nearly all the schools, 
afford a common meeting place fcr both young and old. 

These schools have beg’.tit to react favorably upon the homes in the 
oommunitiea. Habits of industry encouraged by the school, ability to 
read, understand and appreciate good books, the study of current 
events and practicnl civics, lead to the reading of books, daily papers 
and good magaaines in many homes. Musical talent developed at school 
onriohes life in the farm home. .All tliese and other things like them 
afford opportunities for the profitable use of loisuro time, time that in 
former yeau's was largely wasted. 

The agricultural classes train the boys in the latest, Imst, and most 
approved methods of farming. The supervised projects carried out on 
the home farm have already borne fro’t in better seed selection, hotter 
rotation of orop.s, better marketing and in a still more noticeable way, 
in the raising of purebred live slock. 

The country girls learn, valuable lessons in personal hygiene, Kaiiita- 
tioa, first aid, and home nursing; in. care, rejjair, and making of thoii' 
own clothing; in the oanning, preserving, sud storing of food produets, 
house decoration, house management, labor-saving devices, and a va- 
rietj" of other things that they may put in actual practice as they 
pari.'cipate more end more in the regular household duties, in oo6pera-„ 
tioii v/itli their mothers. In response to Ihe influence coming from the 
vocational classes, many homes have been improved. People have 
been made happier and better in these consolidated distriots, and the 
social life of the communities has been greatly enriched. 

All these thing.?, while somewhat intangible, still have a cash value. 
The ranch property in these districts has Inore.ascd in value as & direct 
result of the good schools and the lielcful influences that emanate 
from them more than the new school pbnts cost. The good schools 
have proved to be a paying preposition. In these 25 communities in 
Weld County the people are to be congratulated upon the degree of 
success they have attained in reorga,nizing their schools. They have 
accomplished it by the harmonious cooperative effort of a large majority 
of the people in each community.’ 

QUEvSTIONS 

1. Why would you say that the American public school system is weakest 
m the rural sections? 

‘ Quoted from Kur^i School Leaflet, No. 1^, Bureau of Education, in Mueller, 
A. D. Progressive Trends in Rural Sdncalmi. Century Co., 19S8, pp, 328-329. 
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2. Discuss the responsibility of the state in the matter of public education. 

3. Show how education pays a state in greater wealth and income of its 
citizenship. 

4. Justify the proposition that the rural boy and girl are entitled to receive 
at the hands of the siate puhlm eduaaTJonai facihtiea equal to those re- 
ceived by the urban boy and girl. 

5. Give some of the disadvantages resulting from too small a unit of ad- 
miniatration of rural education in this countiy. 

6. What is meant by a ‘‘strong county unit form of organization”? a “weak 
county unit form of organization” of the school system? 

’ 7. Name the principal advantages of the county unit form of organization 
and adaainiatration of rural schools. 

8. Discuss the limitations of tho ono-room school. How charaeteriEtie ia 
this t 7 )?po of instruction in our rural school system? 

9. Distinguish bctvreen a “consolidated” and a “eentr.alized ” echool. What 
is the importance of consolidation in the improvement of the rural edu- 
cational situation? 

10. Tn a consolidation program what three general requirements should govern 
the size of tho area to be consolidated and why? 

11. Gi^'c Mueller’s views as to the matter of “open-country” versus “village” 
location of the consolidated .school 

12. Doaoribe tho preparation of rural and small town school teachers in 
tho United Slates. What does this situation together with that of 
the inefficiency of tho wiJulv prevalent one-rocim school indicate as 
to the importance of a careful supervisiori. of the operation of rural 
seboohs? 

13. D'sovrss the status of tho office of county superintendent of educa- 
tion, Along what principal lines should improvements be made in this 
matter? 

14. What is meant by “ruj-el .school superrdeors,” and what are their principal 
functions? 

15. Eoumerate some of the essential requirements of a person filling the posi- 
tion of rural supervisor? What does the experience of the past ten years 
show as to tho value of rural supervision? 

10. Can the American people afford to provide adequate educational oppor- 
t'unities for all of their ohildi'ea? Cite evidence in support of yo'.)r con- 
clusion. 

17. Wliat are some of the essential considerations in p, state, program of 
equalisistion of educational opporturJties betv.'een tho poorer and the 
wealthier districts of the state? 

IS. Trace the history of the compulsory educathm idea. How widely are 
compulsory education, laws to be found in the United States? 

19, Briefly summarize the compulsory educational requirements for the 
slate in which rmu mnke yo'.v home. Do you think they are sufficiently 
high, and that they are effective? 

20. Using the oonsolids.led schools of Weld County, Colorado, as an example, 
illustrate the place the scl^ol should occupy in the broader life of its 
constituent oommunitj'. 
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